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THE LADY’S WOKLD. 


Vo i. III. 


PHILADELPHIA: JANUARY, 1843. 


No. 1. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

As the season for balls and parties is now at hand we | 
have chosen this month to present to oar readers the 
most approved ball and evening dresses. The annexed 
engraving, in which these costumes appear, is the most 
elegant and costly fashion plate which has ever appeared, 
at least in the United States. The pictorial effect is 
exceedingly well managed, and the engraver has done 
all that his art permits, while the coloring is executed 
in a style of richness never before attempted. But one 
walking dress is represented in the plate, though full 
descriptions of carriage and promenade dresses are given 
below. In describing the figures we begin at the left 
hand of the picture. 

Fig. 1 . —A Bali. Dress of satin, the jupe being 
made excessively long and fall, ornamented down each 
ride of the front with a splendid facing of blonde, dis¬ 
posed in the perfect form of the capital letter A.; at 
distances upon the blonde are placed small roses made 
in pink areophane / the corsage d points , cut square on 
the shoulders, and finished with a splendid stomacher 
berthty attached in the front with small roses, reaching 
from the point of the waist to the top of the bust. The 
sleeves tight, and ornamented with a double sabot of 
blonde, caught up in the front of the arm with a single 
rose. 

Fig. 2. —Aw Eviwiwo Dress in a style which is 
becoming quite popular, it having a singularly spirited 
air. The dress is of tarlatane muslin, the skirt in the 
tunic form. The corsage is low, fitting tight to the top 
of the bust, but gathered in plaits in the centre of the 
waist. Short tight sleeves. A narrow cashemire border 
forms the girdle, and ornaments the sleeves, and skirt. 
The head-dress is of white gauze, edged with a narrow 
fulled blonde, falling lower on one side than the other. 
Over the top of the head is worn a garland of small 
daisies; while the hair is exposed on the back, there 
being no crown to the head-dress. The daisies, at the 
ride, are intermixed with blonde. 

Fig. 3. —Aw Evening Dress somewhat in the same 
spirited style as the last, though less airy. The corsage 
Vo l. III.—1 


of this dress bears some resemblance to that in figure 1. 
The other peculiarities of the costume are less striking. 

Fig. 4. —A Ball Dress. The upper jupe is chiefly 
remarkable for the large bows and lace with which it is 
trimmed, giving the costume an unusually rich appear¬ 
ance. The corsage d pointe , and the sleeves short. A 
bunch of delicate roses may be worn in the bosom. The 
under jupe is white, whatever may be the color chosen 
for the other. 

Fig. 5. —A Walking Dress, whose elegant air has 
induced us to admit it into our engraving. The material 
of the dress is plain white organdie, merely finished round 
the bottom with a broad hem; Crispin body of deep blue 
gros des Indies ,, the form round and deep at the back, the 
front sitting close to the figure, and forming a perfect 
stomacher body attached down the centre of the front 
with buttons; the collar, arm-holes, and cape edged 
round with a light gympe trimming and narrow fringe; 
a splendid blue cord and tassels depend from the stoma 
cher, the end of the arm-holes ornamented with smaller 
cords and tassels. Bonnet of white slightly turned back 
at the edge, and rather shallow at the ears, the crown 
decorated with a splendid shaded ostrich feather, the 
inside ornamented with bouquets of wild roses shaded 
pink and mauve; long streamers of mauve colored 
striped ribbon. This costume is especially appropriate 
for the milder days of winter. 

Pelisses, cardinal mantles, and cloaks are in vogue for 
out of doors. Several elegant varieties of each have 
been reported to us by our London and Paris correspon¬ 
dents, from which we make the following selections. 

Pelisses. —For promenade velvet or satin is worn, 
trimmed with flowers and sable or ermine. For car¬ 
riages the white cachemire, lined with plaided silk, pink 
or pale blue, are most fashionable. Fancy buttons of 
silk, mother of pearl, gold or silver, are much used for 
decorations. One of the most beautiful is composed 
of French blue cachemire, trimmed with sable; up the 
centre of the skirt and body is a light kind of trimming 
composed of silk cord, and attached with small buttons; 
tight high body and sleeves; pelerine collar; jockeys and 
manchettes of sable. With this dress might be worn 
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a bonnet of a dark maroon velvet, the crown being a 
perfect round, and trimmed with small knots, with long 
drooping ends of striped terry velvet ribbon. Another 
walking pelisse is of rich shot Pekin silk, green and 
white, the front of the jupe handsomely ornamented 
with a vandyked trimming of open net work passemen¬ 
terie, attached here and there with buttons of pale green 
velvet; high corsage, forming a point in the front, and 
trimmed with Vandykes to match those on the skirt; the 
waist a perfect point; the sleeves very tight, with very 
deep jockeys reaching nearly to the elbow, decorated 
with fancy Vandykes round the edge; manchettes of the 
same. With this pelisse may be worn a bonnet of pale 
pink velours tpingH,- the centre of the crown decorated 
with a roseatte of shaded pink, and white taffetas ribbon, 
from which stream two long ends; a beautiful shaded 
coq plume is placed so as to heighten' the appearance of 
the left side of the crown; brides of blonde, interspersed 
with half wreaths of the American daisy. In Paris, a 
pelisse—in form a mixture of the paletot and pelisse— 
has appeared. It falls in large folds and is attached 
round the waist. The beauty of this pelisse consists in 
its not adding to the size of the toumure . Those in 
velvet, embroidered down the seams with soutache are 
by far the prettiest; the end of th e j upon descending 
within a foot of the ground, and opening up each side; 
a pelerine is attached to this pelisse, opening also upon 
each arm, so as to allow of the sleeve passing. 

Cloaks. —For cloaks, velvet is the favorite material 
—though satin will be worn, embroidered in fine sou¬ 
tache , or braid of different shades, which gives the em¬ 
broidery a raised appearance. Fur trimmings will be 
worn. A very beautiful cloak is made of velvet oreille 
(T ours or bear’s ear color, the whole of the manteau 
being encircled with a rich embroidery of the same color 
but of different shades, and edged with a broad fringe in 
points of guipure . A small twisted rouleau manteau 
of myrtle green velvet is worn over a dress of French 
grey popelin, the skirt made very full and long, and 
trimmed round with a double volant of very deep silk 
fringe. The manteau is edged with a stamped arabesque 
border, encircling the entire mantle, collar and arm-holes; 
the collar and bottom part of this elegant cloak being 
finished with a broad bouillon fringe, just surmounting 
the top volant of fringe on the dress. With this mantle 
is worn a bonnet of black velvet, edged with pink plush, 
and trimmed with pink ribbon, and a magnificent ostrich 
plume, curled at the tip and just touching the shoulder; 
the interior of the brim decorated with a plain bias of 
pink tulle, surrounding the face, and interspersed at 
the sides with small pink branches of the almond tree. 
The Cardinals have been elongated, and changed into 
cloaks, being called in this state, cardinal mantles. A 
very pretty style of these is made in violet colored velvet, 
embroidered d eolonnes , and edged all round with a fall 


of rich black guipure lace, headed with a rdche of violet 
satin; small round collar of velvet, attached in front with, 
a splendid silk cord and tassel. 

Walking Dresses. —Satins, Scotch velvets, and 
dark plaid tartans, either of silk or cacliemire, are the 
most favorite materials. Skirts are made longer and 
wider than ever, with three rows of tucks or flounces. 
The depth of the waists remains unaltered. The sleeves 
Louis XIV., and a la Richelieu retain their popularity. 
Pearls and French grey are, perhaps, the most fashion¬ 
able colors. For styles we have one of this color with 
an open skirt trimmed on each side with a fringe of the 
same color, the centre breadth being bouiUonnit across 
the whole length of the skirt, as well as the front of the 
corsage, the other part being tight and high, opening, 
however, in a point, so as to admit of the fullings: the 
sleeves plain, over which is worn a double pelerine car¬ 
dinal, trimmed all round with a puffing of the same, and 
edged with a fringe. Another very beautiful walking 
dress is of fawn colored moire , the skirt ample, and 
ornamented with four rows of bouillonnie fringe, of a 
moderate width, and of the same Bhade and color as the 
dress; the body and sleeves perfectly plain. One of the 
new splendid cacliemire scarfs is worn with this dress, 
of a beautiful cerulean blue. Bonnet of white velours 
dpingld, the brim ornamented with folds of areophane, 
the interior with small puffings or loops of pale pink 
ribbon. The crown of the bonnet decorated with three 
magnificent white marabouts, the under one being placed 
so as to fall rather low on the right side. And we have 
another style in Ottoman satin beautifully shaded, and 
made perfectly plain, but full and long in the skirt. 
Cardinal of rich black velvet, magnificently decorated 
and embroidered with soutache, d la militairt; round 
collar. Bonnet of purple velvet, decorated on the right 
side with four small neige plumes nuee gold color, the 
interior ornamented with small puffs of shaded ribbon of 
the same color as the feathers. 

Bonnets. —We have already given several styles of 
bonnets, in the descriptions of the preceding costumes. 
Generally the velvet bonnets incline over the face, are 
low at the cars, and of rather a close shape. Young 
persons look best in velours epingU , the form low—say, 
decorated with a wreath of eight coques of velvet encir¬ 
cling the crown, or are in white gros <F Afrique , having 
a wreath of small pink Marguerites . The bonnet Mar¬ 
quise , and the bonnet of velvet Marguerite are the two 
richest styles. The first is composed of apple green 
velvet, and lined with white velvet, the form slightly 
inclining over the face, and decorated in the interior 
with very small white marabouts , the exterior being 
ornamented with two branches of the Indian currant 
bush, and green marabouts; the other of Marguerite 
velvet, being trimmed with a drooping style of feather, 
composed of marabouts? attached with a daisy flower,' 
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its leaves surrounding it, the inside of the chapeau 
having small tufts of feathers. Upon the richest kind of 
satin bonnets, trimmed with lace* are placed the heron 
plume of Dalmatia, being a description of aigrette , in 
its natural color. The coq feathers in all colors are 
much in vogue in Paris. 

Head Dresses.—B lack lace is now being much 
used for Evening Costume: they are not fixed upon 
any foundation, but simply ornamented with bunches 
of orange colored antilles; this style of head-dress is 
called the Clorinde. La Pompadour is also a most 
becoming coiffure, being composed of white lace inter¬ 
mixed with roses. For full dress a coiffure of gold 
net-work and grenat velvet, having very long ends 
descending on each side, and terminated with long 
gold tassels reaching to the waist, is the favorite. A 
popular head-dress, called “ Coiffure Anne cT anti*uche y 
is formed in velvet of four different colors, and orna¬ 
mented with lace; there is also the Chapeau Cardinal , 
a simple and charming fantasie, composed of either 
black velvet or black lace, and decorated here and there 
with pale pink feathers. 

Ball Dresses. —Perhaps the most fashionable ball 
dresses are in organdie, beautifully embroidered a colon - 
nettc* m white, the dress being composed of three skirts, 
worn over the other, and all of the same color, though 
of three different shades, such as rose Tore, rose de 
Provence , and rose pale, or the same in blue or lilac. 
The effect of these dresses is of the most pleasing and 
coquettish description. For petites soirees the most 
becoming material is decidedly point d* Alencon , or 
muslins brochee , trimmed with a mixture of lace and 
ribbons poses in the most graceful manner. Some of 
these are called robes dahlias , and others the robes 
odalisques or robes Christines . We most not omit 
mentioning, for les grandes soirees , the dresses of Pom¬ 
padour silk, richly trimmed with berthes and ornaments 
in guipure, called royale; also a dress d triple jupe in 
gaze d* Ispahan ; the hem of the jupe headed with an 
open net-work of passementerie. 

Robes de Chambre.—T he most beautiful robe 
brought out this season in Paris is of purple cachemire, 
lined with amber colored gros de Naples , the whole 
handsomely ornamented with amber colored cords and 
tassels, rich cordilliere of the same. With this costume 
the hair is worn in curls. In London the latest styles 
are in Scotch plaid mousseline de laines; sleeves d 
rtligieuse, and in mousseline cachemire, lined with 
satin and embroidered in soutache of two shades, the 
shades being in harmony with the principal material 
and l'ming down the fronts of the jupe , and round the 
sleeves and pelerine. One of the principal modestes 
has brought out one in white flannel embroidered with a 
Greek border in soutache , and others in cachemire d 
palmes f the corsage having facings of satin. 


Muffs. —These are made of various furs—the most 
costly being of ermine or sable. In form they are even 
smaller than those worn last winter, and are ornamented 
at each end with broad white satin ribbon. 

Bags. —These are very fashionable. They are quite 
small, and mostly composed of velvet or cachemire, 
beautifully embroidered in'pearls and gold, and silk braid. 


DIRGE. 

BY ALEXANDER* A. IRVINE. 

Low upon the cold earth lying, 

Winter winds above thee sighing, 

Sullen streams to them replying, 

, Thou art laid at rest. 

Narrow is thy bridal bed, 

Cold the pillow for thy head, 

Strangers o’er thee careless tread, 

And the common earth is spread 
On that holy breast. 

When the crescent moon is fading, 
Mournfully through cloud-rifts wading; 
And the solemn sea upbraiding 
Wails upon the air— 

Then I wander at midnight 
Where thou liest out of sight,— 

All things in the spectral light, 

Driving cloud and hill-top white, 

In my sorrow share. 

In the whirling tempest drifting, 

Over thee the snow is sifting— 

Hark! the wind its lone cry lifting 
Lost upon the lea. 

Giant trees above thee grow, 

And their ghastly arms they throw 
On the bleak sky to and fro, 

With a sound of utter woe— 

Mourners there with me. 

By thy side the icy river 
Plashing wildly foams forever, 

The long drooping grasses shiver, 
Crisping in the wave— 

O’er thee lonely bitterns cry. 

The sea-eagle screams on high, 

And the wild fox brushes by— 

Yet all calmly thou dost lie 
In thy quiet grave! 

Oh! this bitter, long forsaking, 

Oh! this anguished heart and breaking, 
Woe is me! there is no waking 

From thy sleep, my bride. 
Scarce an hour wc were wed— 

With the blossoms on thy head 
Thou wert laid amongst the dead— 
Would to God ’twere me instead, 

Or that both had died ! 
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HOUSE OF THE CACIQUES.* 

CHI-CHEN RUINS. 

BY B. M. NORMAN. 

Situated about three rods south-west of the ruins 
of the Dome are those of the House of the Caciques, a 
sublime pile, and in the most perfect state of preservation 
of all those of Chi-Chen. We cut our way through the 
thick growth of small wood, and reached the eastern 
front of the buildings by means of the compass. Here 
we felled the trees that hid it, and the whole front was 
opened to our view in good condition, forming a most 
strange and elaborate piece of workmanship, entirely 
beyond our comprehension—no order of architecture 


with which we were acquainted being perceptible. This 
front measures thirty-two feet, and its height twenty ; 
extending to the main building fifty feet. 

Over the door-way, which resembles, in a veiy slight 
degree, the Egyptian, is a heavy lintel of stone, con¬ 
taining two double rows of hieroglyphics, with a sculp¬ 
tured ornament intervening. Above these are the 
remains of carved hooks of stone, with raised lines of 
drapery running through them; which, apparently, have 
been broken off by the falling of the heavy finishing 
| from the top of the building; over which, surrounded 
by a variety of chaste and beautifully executed borders, 
among which is the unique Chinese, encircled within a 
' wreath is a female figure, in a sitting posture, in basso- 
relievo; having a head-dress of feathers, cords and 



, n sf? els, and neck ornaments. The angles of this building 
are tastefully curved. The ornaments continue round 
*he sides, which are divided in two compartments; being 
different, however, in the arrangement, although the stylo 


*The travels of Mr. Norman in Yucatan have lately 
excited much attention. The ruins of cities discovered 
by him prove, beyond a doubt, the former existence of a 
powerful and refined nation in the heart of Yucatan. But 
no traces of this once mighty people now remain except 
l he crumbling and half buried edifices and temples which 
hey reared. Mr. Norman has kindly furnished us with a 
drawing, accompanied by a description of the most remar¬ 
kable of these ruins. We have had the drawing engraved 
to illustrate this paper. 


is similar throughout. The large projecting hooks 
skilfully worked, and perfect rosettes and stars, with 
spears reversed, are put together with the utmost pre¬ 
cision. 

The ornaments are composed of small square blocks 
of stone, cut to the depth of about one to one and a half 
inches, apparently with the most delicate and perfect 
instruments, and inserted or held by a shaft in the wall. 
The wall is made of largo and uniformly square blocks 
of concrete limestone, set in mortar, which appears to 
be as durable as the stone itself. In the ornamental 
borders of this building we could discover but little 
analogy with those known to us. The most striking 
were those of the cornice and entablature, “chevron,” 
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and the “ cable” moulding, which are characteristic of 
the Norman buildings. 

The sides have three door-ways, each opening into 
small apartments, which are finished with smooth square 
blocks of stone ; the floors of the same material, but have 
been covered with cement, which is now broken* The 
apartments are small, owing to the massive walls enclo¬ 
sing them, and the acute-angled arch forming the ceil¬ 
ing. The working and the laying.of the stone are as 
perfect as they could be under the directions of a modem 
architect. 

Contiguous to this front are two irregular buildings. 
The one on the right, situated about twenty feet from 
it, (abodt two feet off the right line) has a front of about 
thirty-five feet, ten wide and twenty high; containing 
one room similar to those before described. The front 
of this building is elaborately sculptured with rosettes 
and borders and ornamental lines; the rear and sides 
formed of finely cut stone, but which are now much 
broken. Near by are numerous heaps of hewn and 
broken stones, sculptured work and pillars. 

The other building, on the left, is about eight feet 
from the principal front, measuring twenty-two feet 
in length, thirteen in width, and thirty-six in height 
The top is quite broken; and has the appearance of 
having been much higher. The “ Cactus” was growing 
thriftily upon its level roof. On all sides of this building 
are carved figures, broken images, in sitting postures; 
roeettes and ornamental borders, laid off in compart¬ 
ments; each compartment having three carved hooks 
on each side and angle. This building contains but 
one room similar to that on the right. Soil is collected 
on the tops or roofs of these structures to the depth of 
three to four feet, which is covered with trees and other 
vegetation. 

From these portions of the ruins we worked our way 
through the wild thicket, by which they are surrounded, 
to the north side of the main building; in the centre of 
which we found a flight of small stone steps overgrown 
with bushes and vines; which we cut away and made 
an ascent, by pulling ourselves up to the summit, a dis¬ 
tance of forty feet. This platform is an oblong square, 
one hundred by seventy-five feet. Here we found a 
range of rooms, occupying about two-thirds of the area; 
the residue of the space probably formed a promenade, 
which is now filled up with crumbling ruins, covered 
with trees and grass. These rooms varied in size; the 
smallest of which measured six by ten, and the largest 
six by twenty-two feet. 

The most of these rooms were plastered, or covered 
with a fine whit© cement; some of which was still quite 
perfect By washing them off we discovered fresco 

■ _but they were much obliterated. The sub- 

WU could not be discerned. On the eastern end of 
foe* rooms is » haU running transversely four feet 


wide, (having the high angular ceiling) one side of 
which is filled with a variety of sculptured work; prin¬ 
cipally rosettes and borders, with rows of small ballus- 
trade pillars and pilasters; having three square recesses, 
and a small room on either side. Over the door-ways 
of each are stone lintels, three feet square, carved with 
hieroglyphics, both on the front and under side. 

The western end of these rooms is in almost total 
ruins. The northern side has a flight of stone steps, 
but much dilapidated, leading to the top; which, pro¬ 
bably, was a look-out place, but is now failing to pieces. 

The southern range of rooms is much broken; the 
outside of which yet shows the elaborate work with 
which the whole building was finished. 

We vainly endeavored to find access to the interior 
of the main building. Two apertures were discovered ; 
caused, probably, by the vastness of the pile, or by some 
convulsion of nature. In these apertures we made ex¬ 
cavations, but could not discern any thing like apart¬ 
ments of any description. It seemed to be one vast 
body of stone and mortar, kept together by the great 
solidity of the outer wall; which was built in a masterly 
manner, of well-formed materials; its angles finished 
with circular blocks of stone of a large and uniform 
size, in good keeping with the whole. 


WYOMING. 

BY HARRIET 8TMMK8 

Lovelier than the orange bowers 
In the eastern clime, 

Where the silver-footed hours 
Tripping gaily o’er the flowers 
Chase away dull Time— 

Lovelier than the star of night— 
Lovely ever to my sight 

Art thou Wyoming! 

Through the valley gently flowing 
Winds the stream away— 

Slant across the landscape throwing 
Golden showers brighter growing, 

Sinks the orb of day— 

While the shadows far and wide 
Lengthen from the mountain side, 
Lovdy Wyoming! 

By that river calmly sleeping 
In the sunset still, 

Once were babes and mothers weeping, 
Death his crimson harvest reaping, 
Reaping to his fill— 

Yet so quiet now thy vale 
We could almost doubt the tale, 
Peaceful Wyoming! 
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THE DOVE. 

B T MRS.. £. H. MAT. 

“How beautiful,” said Eveline, “not a speck any 
where on his glossy coat—oh! what a pet we shall 
make of him,” and 6he gazed up in admiration at the 
dove which her cousin held caressingly to her lips. 

“ It is indeed a treasure,” said Alice, again caressing 
it, “ how thougthful in Roland! Let me see, I will call 
it Roland, after the donor; and so think of him and of 
the time when he will return.” 

Alice and Eveline were cousins; but Alice was a rich 
heiress, while Eveline depended on the bounty of their 
mutual uncle, Sir James Morton, the guardian of the 
orphan heiress. Brought up from childhood together, 
the two cousins had scarcely one thought which was 
not in common, each sharing the others little confi¬ 
dences, and evincing a love which led many to suppose 
them sisters. If Alice was sick, who watched by her 
so tenderly as Eveline 1 If Eveline could not leave 
her chamber, did not Alice deny herself the glorious 
sunshine and the gallop through the park that she 
might read to the invalid! In childhood they had 
slept together, and now, though both were budding into 
womanhood, they still shared the same couch. Eveline 
knew, as well as Alice knew herself, the whole progress 
of the affection which had grown up between the young 
heiress, and Roland De Villiers. 

But who was Roland De Villiers 1 A young cadet, 
descended from a distant branch of the family, who had 
come, about a year before, to reside at Morton Castle in 
the capacity of secretary to Sir James. Graceful, and 
accomplished in every manly exercise, it became at once 
his understood duty to attend the cousins in their rides, 
on one of which occasions he opportunely rescued Alice 
from a frightened horse who had galloped with her to. 
the very edge of a precipice, and who in another moment 
would have plunged with her into the abyss below. 
The gratitude which this act called forth soon ripened 
into love on the part of Alice, and it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to say that the feeling was returned, for, from the 
first moment when the young cadet beheld her, he had 
imbibed for her a passion which was to end only with 
his life. 

The growing attachment between his secretary and 
ward escaped the notice of Sir James; and both, yielding 
themselves to the delicious emotions of the houT, took 
no thought of the possibility that other destinies might 
be planned out for them by the haughty baronet Thus 
a year passed smoothly on, in such unmitigated happi¬ 
ness, that even Eveline, in beholding their felicity, grew 
happier herself. Oh! there is nothing like a first and 
unclouded love. In that delicious dream every thing 
lends its aid to increase our joy. The flowers seem 


more beautiful than before; the brook sings on its way 
with a gladness which makes our very heart leap; tJbc 
birds have a carol sweeter than the music of Eden; and 
winds and woods and skies, the leaflet and the verdant 
grass, hill-top, and valley, all rejoice with us. 

But every dream has its waking, and Alice and her 
lover were to be separated. The baronet’s attention 
had at last been called to the intimacy existing between 
the lovers, though he was still ignorant that their vows 
had been exchanged. Dreading, however, such a result 
—for he had other views for Alice—he determined to 
banish Roland from the castle, and accordingly procured 
him a commission in the Guards, of a character so hono¬ 
rable that the young man would not hesitate to accept 
it. His scheme succeeded, and Roland left the castle, 
full of gratitude toward his patron, and burning with 
enthusiastic hopes of winning wealth and fame to lay at 
the feet of the Lady Alice. 

The evening before his departure was spent with 
Alice, and many were the vows exchanged between the 
lovers. A favorite pet, a snow-white dove, which hith¬ 
erto had been the inhabitant of his room, was com¬ 
mended to the care of his mistress, and then, imprinting 
a last kiss on her lips, he tore himself from her. The 
next morning at daybreak he departed, but not before 
Alice had caught a last look at him, as she watched from 
behind the curtain of her chamber window. Thenceforth 
the pet dove, that last gill of Roland, was to become her 
almost constant companion. 

A few months after the departure of her lover, Sir 
James announced the expected arrival of Lord Balme- 
rine, a young nobleman who had lately come into pos¬ 
session of a handsome estate, but of whom more than 
one unpleasant rumor touching his character had already 
got afloat. Sir James, however, alluded to these in order 
to deny them, when he announced the intended visit. 

u He will perhaps spend a month with us, perhaps 
longer,” he concluded, glancing at Alice, “ he is cer¬ 
tainly a most agreeable as well as worthy man.” Her 
guardian spoke this in a meaning tone which required 
no interpretation, and the heart of Alice sunk as she 
listened. 

“ What shall we do, Eveline 1” she said, when alone 
with her cousin, “ the meaning of Sir James is evident. 
You know he is my guardian, and I believe controls the 
disposition of my estates unless I marry to please him. 
And this dreadful Lord Balmerine, who is so cruel, and 
the prey of the worst vices.” 

“ Heigho!” said the gayer Eveline, M we shall have 
quite a pretty romance of our own yet. But I see you 
are too serious to laugh. Well, then, if we can do no 
better we can give up our estates sooner than many 
this wicked lord. I suspect that, after all, he cares more 
for your rich manors than for yourself.” 

When the expected suitor arrived his appearance and 
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demeanor fulfilled the worst fears of the cousins. He 
was about thirty, and had once been handsome; but 
something, apparently a life of dissipation, had erased 
every lineament of beauty, and impressed on his coun¬ 
tenance selfishness, coarseness and brutality. Under 
what strange hallucination Sir James had been led to 
favor the suit of this nobleman was a mystery to the 
cousins. Their minds were too innocent to suspect the 
truth. The baronet was addicted to play, and in his 
last visit to the capital had lost such large amounts to 
Lord Balmerine as to place himself in the nobleman’s 
power.' 

The attentions of Lord Balmerine soon became so 
obtrusive that Alice found difficulty in avoiding him, 
even for the few hours each day which she had been 
wont to dedicate to private study; and notwithstanding 
her coldness and even hauteur toward him he persevered 
in these attentions, as if conscious that the influence 
of her guardian would remove her scruples, whether 
they arose merely from maiden coyness, or from a more 
serious source. But the vain nobleman, who prided 
himself on his successful gallantries, never entertained 
the thought that his daily rebuffs arose from any thing 
but the modesty of a young and inexperienced girl. He 
had been about a month at the castle, when one morning 
Sir James entered the boudoir of Alice, and politely re¬ 
questing Eveline’s absence, took a seat by his fair ward, 
who trembled violently, in anticipation of his errand. 

« My dear niece,” he began, with his usual courtly 
suavity, “ I am growing old, and have long been casting 
about in my mind how I should best fulfil my trust to 
ace you properly settled in life. At length fortune has 
came to my aid, by introducing to my acquaintance 
my Lord Balmerine, a nobleman of sufficient rank, of 
ancient family, and of extensive possessions,” he paused 
to see what effect his words had on her, but as she 
continued silent and with downcast eyes, he resumed. 
“My lord yesterday honored me with a proposal for 
your hand, and as you must have seen the particularity 
of his attentions toward you, and had, by your silence, 
encouraged his hopes, I did not hesitate to accept him 
for you.” 

Alice felt as if she could have sunk into the floor, but 
rallying her reeling faculties, she made an effort to look 
op, and gasped rather than said, 

« But—but”—she could utter no more. 

“But what!” said Sir James, somewhat sternly, 
** surely you have not deceived Balmerine and myself.” 

Alice felt that her suitor could not be deceived, but 
her uncle’s assertion staggered her as to his own impres¬ 
sions. Alas! she little knew the deep plot that had been 
laid against her. At length she spoke, 

“Oh! do not,” she said, clasping her hands, and 
looking up into her ancle’s face, “marry me to that 
man. Indeed, indeed I can never love him.” 


“ Pshaw!” said Sir James rising, for he wished to 
avoid expostulation, “ a mere girlish whim. Nor do I,” 
he continued with a sternness that silenced Alice with 
fear, “ intend that any such foolish notion shall prevent 
you from securing your own happiness; for with one so 
high in rank and so opulent as Lord Balmerine how can 
you be else than happy 1 And mark me, I have noticed 
an improper intimacy between you and De Villiers; and 
shall, therefore, deem it my especial duty to see that you 
do not fall a prey to a designing fortune-hunter. You 
will yourself thank me hereafter for any vigor I may now 
use toward you. Prepare then to marry my lord in two 
days. This is Monday—on Wednesday you become his 
bride,” with these words he left the chamber, and Alice 
fell fainting on the floor. 

Sir James had calculated on overawing his gentle 
niece, and perhaps he would have succeeded if she had 
been alone. But Eveline possessed a determination 
united to an energy which rendered her a dangerous 
opponent; and her sympathies were fully enlisted on 
the side of her cousin. From Alice she learned all, and 
at once began to look about for means of circumventing 
the plot. 

“ Cheer up, dear Alice,” she said, winding her arm 
tenderly around the neck of her copsin, “it is the 
darkest day, you know, just before the dawn; and who 
can tell but, ere three days, instead of being the wife of 
this hateful lord, you may be the wife of Roland”— 
Alice hid her blushing face in the bosom of Eveline— 
“we must think of some way to circumvent this foul 
plot against him and you; and it would be a pretty tale 
indeed, if the wit of two women cannot hit on an expe¬ 
dient.” She spoke thus gaily to re-assure her com¬ 
panion. 

“Oh! you do not know my uncle,” answered the 
desponding Alice, “when he has once made up his 
mind nothing can move him. Besides he has, you 
know, the sole disposition of my hand.” 

“And what of that! Are you to make yourself 
miserable for life to please him 1” 

“ But my father commanded it in his will, and it is his 
wish, and not my uncle’s, which I am called on to obey.” 

“Now, if you talk in this strain, I shall give up all 
hope. Do you think your kind, good father would ever 
have asked you, much less forced you to marry such a 
man as Lord Balmerino. The idea is not to be thought 
of, dear Alice.” 

“ But what shall we do 1 Oh! if Roland was here,” 
she said, wringing her hands. 

“And yet,” continued Eveline, after a pause, “I 
scarcely know how he can get here in time. It is a 
three day’s journey to London—that is six days to go 
and come-—and the wedding is named for Wednesday,” 
and she paused again in perplexity. The space of a 
minute elapsed, during which neither spoke. 
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“The dove—the dove,” suddenly exclaimed Alice, 
her face lighting up with hope, “ I remember that Ro¬ 
land once told me his pet belonged to the carrier species, 
of whose wonderful sagacity and swiftness we have read 
such marvellous accounts.” 

“ Oh! what a happy thought,” said Eveline, springing 
up and clapping her hands with delight, “ we will tie a 
billet to the bird and let him fly, when he will make for 
his old home in London. Long before night Roland 
will be on his way hither. I will run and bring the 
precious messenger.” 

All was now delight, for the revulsion from despair 
to hope is ever extatic. The carrier dove was soon 
freighted with his precious billet, in which Alice and 
Eveline narrated, in as few words as possible, the extent 
of the danger which surrounded the heiress, and con¬ 
jured Roland to come to their aid, and if possible to save 
her. When the bird was loosed, he paused an instant 
and looked back on his late friends, as if conscious of 
his important mission, and anxious to assure them, and 
then wheeling in the direction of the capital, shot off like 
an arrow from the bow. 

But though, during the rest of that day, the cousins 
were full of hope, night brought with it doubts and fears 
which until then had been overlooked. The bird might 
deceive them after all, or Roland might not be in Lon¬ 
don, or he might be unable to reach them in time, and, 
even if he did arrive before the ceremony, could he pre¬ 
vent the sacrifice 1 Such questions they asked each 
other until finally, long after midnight, exhausted nature 
asserted her claim, and they fell asleep in each others 
arms. With morning hope assumed its sway, but long 
ere evening they began to despond; and when the fatal 
day arrived, bringing no intelligence of Roland, even 
Eveline was in despair. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the ceremony were in 
progress, and the company had met in the great parlor. 
Alice had suffered herself to be attired in a rich dress, 
Eveline assisting her with trembling hands. At first 
they had thought of flight, but when Eveline would 
have reconnoitred, she saw that they were watched by 
confidential servants at every avenue. In despair she 
returned to Alice, admitting that there was no hope; for 
escape was impossible, and the hour had long passed 
when Roland, by riding night and day, would have 
arrived. More like a victim therefore than a bride, the 
almost fainting Alice, attended by Eveline, descended to 
the parlor. A cold shudder seized the bride when her 
intended husband approached her; and she would have 
again besought her uncle’s mercy had not his stem 
frown at her imploring look forbidden all hope. Nor 
did the company afford one to whom she could turn for 
aid except only Eveline. 

The bridegroom assumed his place, the ceremony 
began, and the priest had asked if any one there forbade 


the marriage, when a rush was heard at the door, and 
three individuals entered, one of whom exclaimed in 
answer to the question, 

“ I do—I, Roland De Yilliers, as holding the maiden’s 
plight, and in the name of these two companions, trus¬ 
tees of the will of the late Sir Edward Lennox, father of 
the bride.” 

All started, and the priest paused; while Lord Balme- 
rine moved closer to the bride, but Alice, evading him, 
flew to her lover, shrieking, 

“ Save me—save me!” 

“ I will, dearest,” said De Yilliers, tenderly pressing 
her to his bosom, “ Lord Stanhope will you be so good 
as to read the certified copy of the will.” 

One of his companions, an elderly gentleman, stepped 
forth, and read aloud from a parchment which he held 
in his hand, to the effect that Sir James Morton was to 
have the guardianship of the heiress until her eighteenth 
year, and the right until that age of controlling her 
choice in marriage; but when her eighteenth year had 
been reached his right was to cease, and the penalty of 
losing her estates if she married against his unU was 
to be thereafter of no effect . “And now,” continued 
the reader, “I hold in my hand the certified register 
of her birth, by which it appears that the Lady Alice 
Lennox is eighteen to-day, and consequently your right. 
Sir J a Dies, has passed away,” he continued, turning 
to where the baronet had stood. But Sir James had 
slipped off unobserved while the will was reading. 

The discomforture of Lord Balmerine can be better 
understood than described. He saw that his scheme 
had failed and did not pause long before he followed 
his confederate. It was subsequently learned that 8ir 
James was deeply in his debt for sums lost at the 
gaming table, and that the marriage of the niece to the 
nobleman was to have been in discharge of these claims. 
The baronet hoped, by deceiving Alice as to her right to 
choose her husband, and by overawing her timid nature, 
to force her into a union with Lord Balmerine before 
she should become aware of her rights. 

“But how came you to arrive so opportunely I” 
exclaimed Eveline. 

“The dove, faithful to bis errand, reached me on 
Monday evening, flying in at the window of his old 
chamber. I saw the billet at once and learned all. 
Happily I bethought me of Lord Stanhope, whom I 
knew to be one of the trustees, and who could not, I 
felt assured, see you thus sacrificed. To him I hastened, 
and then, for the first time, learned your rights. Before 
midnight we had procured the necessary documents, and 
have posted hither day and night.” 

Our story is done. There was a marriage, but it was 
that of the Lady Alice and her lover, for now that she 
was her own mistress, on whom else could she bestow 
her hand ? 
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THE BELLE OF RANK. 

BT MRS. C. K. POWHILL. 

“Brother,” said Isabel Melville, “ who was that 
outlandish creature I saw you with in Main street yes¬ 
terday ? I mean the girl in the plain, white silk bonnet, 
and drab dress that looked as if it had once been on a 
mummy.” 

“Oh! you mean Emily Payne, I suppose, for she 
does not dress as a fine lady like you would.” 

“And who is Emily Payne? Your washerwoman 
or her daughter?” said Isabel, with a toss of her head. 

“ Neither,” replied Alfred, with a quiet smile, looking 
his sister in the face, “ she is the daughter of a reduced 
family, and lives with her widowed mother. They have 
heretofore resided in one of the northern counties—lived 
in a log hut I believe—but have now come to Cincin¬ 
nati, where they talk of opening a millinery shop. I 
can promise them your custom, I suppose,” continued 
thd brother, with that same provokingly quiet smile, as 
if he foresaw the horror, which his fashionable sister 
would entertain at the idea of employing such a person 
for a milliner. Nor was he disappointed. 

“ My custom !” replied the indignant Isabel, “ indeed, 
air, you have odd notions if you think such a fright is 
capable of making my dresses. The idea is preposter¬ 
ous, and I beg you will never mention it again. She 
may do to supply the wives and daughters of day-labo- 
ren. But how, in the name of common sense, did you 
become acquainted with her ? I am shocked at you for 
walking with her in the street” 

“I met her last year when I was travelling to the 
lakes. You know I was thrown from my horse, and 
confined three weeks with the injuries. Through that 
illness Emily Payne was my nurse, and I think even 
yon will admit that I owe her Borne gratitude,” and he 
■poke with deep feeling. 

“To be sure, to be sure—no one questions it. You 
ought to get her recommended about, though don’t you 
aee how indelicate it is for you to do it personally ? I ’ll 
mention it to the housekeeper, and tell her to send all 
the servant girls there. Now that I ’ll do—no thanks. 
But, for mercy’s sake, don’t be seen again walking the 
■treets with such an antediluvian relic of a woman, or I 
■hall be forced not to recognize you,” and Isabel sailed 
from the room, in all the dignity of a lady patroness, 
imagining that her brother was grateful of course for 
the customers she had promised to Bend to Emily Payne. 

Alfred stood looking out into the street from the win¬ 
dow until her retreating footsteps had died on the hall 
when he burst into a hearty laugh. 

“My good sis!” he said, “one cannot help smiling 
at her weakness. 8he is all for aristocracy, fashion, and 
the other jargon of the silly portion of her sex. Poor 
Vol. IIl_2 


Emily! you will have a hard judge in her, when we 
are married. But faith! a thought has struck me, and 
I ’ll see what can be done. I ’ll outwit Isabel yet, and 
make her love her new sister-in-law past all description,” 
and with a face glowing with his new project, he seized 
his hat and hurried from the house. 

Isabel had an excellent heart, but had one weakness 
—the pride of birth and fashion. 8he sought no one’s 
acquaintance unless they came recommended by a coat 
of arms, or the fame of the ball-room. Her brother was 
totally dissimilar in this respect; regarded no distinctions 
except those of merit; and was as willing to shake hands 
with an honest laborer as with a millionaire or the son 
of a duke. On this subject the brother and sister could 
never agree; and consequently when Alfred met with 
the accident to which he alluded, and was carried to the 
house of Mrs. Payne insensible, where he remained 
until well, and where he learned to love her daughter, 
charmed by her thousand good qualities, he said nothing 
on the subject to Isabel. 

Alfred soon reached the humble dwelling of Mrs. 
Payne, and in a moment was sitting by the side of his 
betrothed. We will not pause to describe her beauty : 
it was striking and unrivalled; though half destroyed 
by the plain, old fashioned dress which she wore, and 
which certainly did merit a portion of Isabel’s anathema. 
But then Emily had already had to struggle with the 
world, and poverty and the distance she had lived 
from the city were sufficient reasons, in the eyes of her 
lover, for her costume. He had determined, however, 
that she should no longer do injustice to herself. 

“I have a favor to ask of you, dear Emily,” he said, 
taking her small hand in his, and looking fondly into 
her clear, blue eyes, " you must grant it, before I tell 
what it is, for I will pledge you there is nothing wrong 
in my request” 

“ On that pledge I promise,” said Emily, " and now 
what is it, Alfred ?” 

“ There is to be a bail this night week, where all the 
belles of the city will be gathered. My boon has rela¬ 
tion to this ball and is twofold—first, that you go there 
with me—secondly, that you wear a dress of which I 
will select, both the materials and style of making. No 
objection now—you needn’t shake your head—mind, 
you have promised. It’s a whim of mine, and for the 
reasons, I ’ll tell them some other time.” 

Emily would have argued, but Alfred playfully 
silenced her; and finally she gave him her consent to 
his plan. The week soon passed away. Isabel and her 
brother had no more conversation about the milliner; 
but the sister was anxious to know who he intended 
taking to the ball, and Alfred determined on a deception 
which he thought, under the circumstances, innocent. 

“One of the most glorious women you ever saw, 
sis—a perfect goddess. She is a stranger of noble 
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birth, ahd will produce quite a sensation. As for the 
rest * meet me at Philippi,’ ” and he lounged laughing 
out of th6 room. 

Isabel was now dying of curiosity to learn who this 
stranger might be—she made enquiries who had come 
to the city, and thought it singular that she had not met 
this new beauty. But the very day of the ball she 
heard that the Hon. Mr. Worthington and his sister 
Lady Emily Worthington had arrived in the city, and, 
as she had heard her brother speak of knowing this 
gentleman in Europe, she concluded the sister was to 
be her brother’s partner that evening. Her suspicion 
was strengthened by the knowing look her brother put 
on when she alluded to the subject at the dinner table. 

That night the ball-room was in a buzz for the arrival 
of the two distinguished strangers. At length they ap¬ 
peared, the brother and Alfred Melville attending the 
sister, whose extraordinary beauty and the richness of 
whose dress attracted the mingled envy and admiration 
of our sex. The Hon. Mr. Worthington was introduced 
in form, but, what was singular, the sister was presented 
by her Christian name alone. However, at the time, 
this was not noticed; and all strove to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of so magnificent a creature, whose affability 
equalled her beauty. Among the foremost to pay court 
to the stranger was Isabel Melville, who never ceased in 
her praises, and, as her word was the law of a large set 
of fashionables, the Lady Emily became, before the 
evening closed, the acknowledged idol. Without exag¬ 
geration we may say, never had so brilliant a creature 
appeared in Cincinnati. 

“How could you deceive me so,” 6aid Emily re¬ 
proachfully, when Alfred took his seat by her in the 
carriage, after the ball was over, “ you know I consented 
to do no more than go with you and dress as you pleased, 
and you know I did both unwillingly. But I never 
dreamed of this imposition—indeed, indeed, you have 
gone too far,” and she burst into tears, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“Dear Emily,” said Alfred, “forgive me, or at least 
hear my story.” He then related his sister’s character, 
and the plot he had formed, continuing thus, “ It was 
only yesterday that my friend Worthington came to 
Cincinnati. We were bosom friends in London, and I 
knew he would aid me in any thing. It struck me that, 
if I could present you as his sister, my triumph over 
Isabel would be complete. He entered heartily into 
the plot. It was kept secret from you however; and 
you see how we have succeeded. I will take all the 
blame on myself. And now will you not forgive me 
for this innocent trick 7” 

W’hen did lover, pleading eloquently, plead in vain 7 
Much as Emily disapproved of the deception, she saw 
no course now but to submit to circumstances and award 
forgiveness to her lover. 


“ What a perfect beauty—what an angelic face!” 
were the exclamations of Isabel next morning at the 
breakfast table, “ how sweet the manners of Lady Emily 
—with what a distinguished air she moves and talks— 
oh! I am in raptures with her.” 

“ And you really think her lady-like 1” 

“A perfect princess.” 

“And beautiful 7” 

“ Why how you talk !—beautiful as Diana.” 

“And finished in manners.” 

“ A very paragon.” 

“ Do you think you could love her, especially as a 
sister-in-law 7” 

“Oh! of all things—but surely you jest.” 

“ Not at all, my sweet sis—I am going to marry her.” 

“ And it is true 7 Now, do you know, in spite of all 
your levelling doctrines, I said you’d never matry any 
body but a lady of rank 7—for they only have those 
graces w hich are inborn and come from blood. How 
magnificently she was dressed!” 

“Are you quite sure though that the dress bad 
nothing to do with her beauty 7” 

“ Oh! she would have looked the lady in any thing. 
I have a quick eye for high birth.” 

“And yet,” said Alfred, with that old provokingly 
quiet smile, “ do you know, my good sis, that this Lady 
Emily was one day seen walking with me, and that you 
called her, simply from her dress (which I admit was 
old fashioned and not very pretty) an outlandish ante¬ 
diluvian 7 In short, do you know that the Lady Emily, 
and Miss Payne, the milliner, are one and the same 
person!” 

Isabel let fall her coffee cup, and stared incredulously 
at her brother. His quiet smile assured her that he 
spoke the truth, and, at first, she was disposed to be 
angry; but remembering that she had committed herself 
in favor of her brother’s partner, and perceiving how 
very ridiculous anger would be under the circumstances, 
she said, 

“Well, Alfred, you have outwitted me for once. 
Your betrothed is certainly beautiful, accomplished, and 
very lady-like—what a pity she is not really Mr. Worth¬ 
ington’s sister.” 

“ Her birth is noble, however, if that will quiet your 
scruples, sis; for her grandfather was a baron of the 
realm. But now own how great a difference dress 
makes in personal appearance, and don’t say hereafter 
that you have a peculiarly quick eye to discern high birth.” 

Isabel, on a closer acquaintance with her new sister 
—for Alfred led Emily to the altar immediately after¬ 
ward—found no cause to change the opinion she had 
formed on their first interview. And through the in¬ 
fluence of her brother and his lovely wife she soon 
learned to discard altogether her ridiculous notions 
respecting rank. 
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MEETING OF THE YEARS. 

BT LTDIA JANE PIERSON. 

I saw them meet, the old year and the new 
In crial pomp beside my wild wood home. 

Night lay upon the forest, cold and still, 

Like hope upon my pathway. The bright moon 
Pour’d from her silver bowl a flood of light 
Upon earth’s ermine robe of drifted snow. 

O’er which innumerable diamonds flash'd, 

Dazzling my weary eye with piercing gleams, 

Shifting and quivering, even amid the gloom 
Of the dark foliage of the noble pines 
That border the bright hill-side. Lo! a sound 
Of spirit pinions passing to and fro. 

Among the moving branches, while the trees 
Majestically bow’d their plutny heads 
Unto the airy ministers of heaven. 

Whose voices blend in a mysterious hymn 
Of liquid melody, that fills the night 
With wordless worship to the living God; 

Worship far more appropriate and pure 
Than all the studied harmony of words 
That man has mind to frame, or voice to chaunt. 
Flashing like ice-drops in the morning beam, 

A group of glorious creatures swept along. 

First one of lofty and majestic mien, 

And strange and dreamy beauty, which the eye 
Could gaze upon forever and not tire. 

Her foot upon the snow-drift left no print 
And waked no echo, silently and swift 
She moved, like a bright dream, all unadom’d 
Save her own heavenly beauty. In one hand 
She held the seal of fate and key to heaven; 

The other grasp’d a sceptre of strange power, 

The touch of which changes all things on earth, 

And writes on all life’s glories Vanity. 

I knew the silent angel, she is Time 
The eldest daughter of Eternity, 

Immortal youth and chastity are hers; 

Though all mankind with ardent sighs and tears 
Pour out their prayers before her, every one 
Beseeching her to stay and be his own. 

She passes on unheeding. At her side 
With measured solemn pace and weary air 
A fair etherial creature held her way, 

Her feet were stain'd with blood, and her dark locks 
Were thickly gemm’d with tears, and deep sad sighs 
Were breathing round her like the atmosphere 
Which the green nightshade gathers round its^bower. 
Her ample robe which had been purely white 
Was written o’er with myriad tales of sin, 

And dark deceit, and suffering, and woe. 

While glittering here and there like radiant gems 
Amid the dross and blackness of the mine 
Worthy and generous deeds were chronicled. 

And penitential tears were sprinkled o’er 

In beautiful relief to the dark lines 

That spake of shame, and wrong. She bore a vase 

Fill’d with sweet faded flowers which she had torn 

From many a bleeding stem. Hark! A deep peal 


Startled the dreaming midnight, and a sigh 
Heaved the dark bosoms of the solemn wood. 

And died in cold dark silence. Lo! a sound, 

And a young regal spirit was display’d 
In robes of glistening white. A radiant smile 
Play’d o'er her features, like the morning beam 
Upon the robe of May. Her right hand bore 
A dewy cluster of the richest balm 
That ever grew on Gilead. But a sword, 

Keen as the quivering lightning, graced her left. 
“Sister!” she cried, as the old year advanced, 

“ God calls thee to thy rest. I come to bring 
Healing unto the wounds that thou hast made, 

And to inflict others as dread and deep.” 

They joined their hands a moment, while the winds 
Paused on their moonlight pinions. Then young Hope 
Came with her magic smile, and golden curls, 
Gemm’d with sweet dewy buds from the wild rose; 
Her silver lute was perfectly in tune, 

And warbled symphony to all her songs 
Of soul enthralling promise. Gracefully 
She led the welcome New Year. But I saw 
Time walking still beside them, unperceived 
By those who revel’d in their joyousness. 

The old year dropp’d the pale flowers from her grasp ; 
Gather’d her robe of record round her form, 

And the pavilion of eternity 
Enclosed her in its misty drapery, 

And she was gone forever. Then remained 
Of all the pageant of that midnight chime 
One pensive angel, with bright fragrant tears 
Upon her smiling beauty. Carefully 
She gather’d from the snow those scatter’d flowers. 
Wreath’d them in garlands for her breast and brow, 
And sung such sweet sad legends of their bloom, 
Mingling their incense with her tuneful song, 

That the pent waters of my swoln heart gushed 
And flowed in cooling drops o’er all the wounds 
That burned within my bosom. Memory! 

How kind thou art, thus to preserve life’s flowers. 
And soothe the mourning spirit with thy hymn 
When years have past, and Hope sped gaily by 
To dwell with young glad hearts. 


RACHEL. 

I cannot paint thee as thou art to me— 

A being luminous with heavenly truth. 

Gentle, retiring, mild as patient Ruth, 

A seraph sent to teach us how lo be: 

Oh! in thy face such purity I see, 

That I am minded of a quiet nook. 

With snowy lilies sleeping on the brook. 

And leaves of summer rustling pleasantly : 

And yet within thy modest bosom lies 
Stern resolution for the right to act; 

No sophistry can e’er thy heart mislead ; 

Silent thou art, but with a soul compact. 

Enduring, strong for every noble deed, 

And Home and Heaven arc in thy meek blue eyes! 

C. 
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LUCY WYNNE; 

OR, RUSTIC TELIC1TT AND FASHIONABLE MI8ERT. 

BT J. AUSTIN SFERRT. 

CHAPTER I. 

The term fashion is merely the elite synonyms of 
display, and near a city every object is indelibly and 
universally stamped with it. What in its original 
beauty the Great Author sealed Nature, the art of man 
contorts into a second edition marked Fashion. Mo¬ 
desty is not the germ of a court, and if by accident it 
blooms among the weeds of fashion, it becomes by the 
contrast an eccentricity—it is turned into ridicule by 
the congregation of arrogance around it, in which vanity 
struggles to out-brazen vanity. Devoid of modesty, the 
fashionable man of the city is only happy when promi¬ 
nent : and like the man are his works. If you would 
seek his mansion, you must raise your eyes to where it 
frowns upon the hill-top, or towers up from the lowland 
to a height that is immoderately disproportioned to its 
base, as if its aspiring chimneys were endeavoring to 
overreach the more elevated situation of its neighbors. 
And strange, that the monuments of his pride should so 
reflect upon his silly vanity, that where by his works he 
has most labored to show his superiority his insignifi¬ 
cance should become most apparent. For amidst all 
his gaudy grandeur, is not the plotting denizen of the 
city less noble than the rustic who dwells and meditates 
honestly with nature in her plainest garb: or can the 
one, who revels in the artificial haunts of luxury and 
vice, enjoy a tithe of the happiness of the other, who 
sits at feasts of the Omnipotent’s preparation, and pledges 
Heaven in the pure nectar of the forest fountain I Ere 
the interrogation is answered, permit us to make a nar¬ 
ration. 

It was near the midnight hour of a still November 
night, that a light still glimmered from the windows of 
a cottage, whose plain walls were modestly half con¬ 
cealed in a locust grove, at the extremity of a romantic 
vale in Western Virginia. A lone female, and hand¬ 
some, though rather beyond the meridian of life, kept 
vigil by the fire-side, within a small and rudely, but 
comfortably furnished room. The Holy Book was open 
upon her knee, and she was poring over the sacred pages 
like one engaged in seeking provision for her spiritual 
necessities; but as at intervals a stirring of the air with¬ 
out would awake the midnight stillness to a whisper, 
she would start—erect her bowed form and lean her 
head in a listening attitude, which betrayed there was 
something of earth not wholly banished her bosom. 

She was a mother; and closely enshrouded in a bgd 
that graced the room, slumbered her charge, a light¬ 
haired l oy. The child stirred, and, as if the day’s' 


sport lingered in his dreams, dashed the bed-clothes 
from his slender form, and laughed aloud. The mother 
approached the bed, re-composed the disturbed covering 
about the boy’s frame, kissed his unconscious cheek, and 
then, startled by the sound of horses’ feet without, turned, 
with an eager smile, to the door. In another moment 
she was clasped in a husband’s arms. After the mutual 
congratulations and endearments of the meeting were 
over, the wife spread a slight, not inelegant repast, and 
while the travel-wearied man refreshed himself he re¬ 
hearsed what he had seen in his absence. 

He had been in New York some weeks endeavoring 
to secure a small claim of which some heartless worlding 
had attempted to defraud him. Tardy justice had 
awarded him his due, and that was a source of gratifica¬ 
tion to both—not that they needed or prized the “lucre,” 
for their little farm afforded them an easy living, and 
they were not of a discontented disposition: but they 
possessed no little moiety of parental pride: they had 
formed large plans to educate and start their boy in 
the world. And as the father spoke of his success, he 
glanced toward the bed as if he would fain have em¬ 
braced the child. 

“ He sleeps,” said the mother in a suppressed tone, 
as if she feared to disturb the little slumberer; and the 
father resumed his narration. The few weeks he had 
spent in the North had been peculiarly marked by the 
boisterous spirit of political excitement. He described 
the nocturnal meetings and the torch light processions; 
the endless arrays of mottoed transparencies, and the 
thousands of voices that shouted response to the words 
of impassioned orators. 

The child roused by the familiar voice, slipped from 
the bed and crouched his slight form, silently and unob¬ 
served, by the father’s side. With an eager ear did he 
drink in the glowing descriptions, which, although he 
scarcely comprehended them, conveyed to his delighted 
imagination an idea of something greatly wonderful— 
something that made his little heart leap wild, with an 
indistinct anticipation of sometime mingling in these 
glorious scenes himself— glorious, because novelty and 
pageantry constitute the Eden of a childish fancy. At 
length as he became more excited by the picture, he 
laid his hand upon his fathers arm, who, for the first 
time conscious of his presence, regarded a moment in 
mute surprise the tiny wonder-wrapped features that 
were upturned to his, and then clasped the little one 
fondly to his heart in an embrace of parental love. He 
little imagined, however, that his words had made an 
impression upon that young mind which would only be 
dissipated by the sad reality of future experience. But 
it was so! The slightest circumstance in childhood 
has often fixed the colors of an after life, and from that 
moment, a dream of ambition filled the boy’s breast 
—at first only manifested in a longing for the empty 
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forgeoumees of the, to him unknown, world; but in 
tune assuming the deeper shade of ambitious aspiration. 

CBAFTIB II. 

As we have but brief space to chronicle the events of 
nearly a life-time, we must start an avalanche of ten 
years from the hill-side of futurity into the valley of 
the past. More hopes and lives were buried in that 
avalanche than we can tell of. Among the rest, the 
father and mother, whom we introduced in the foregoing 
chapter, slept beneath the sod; the cottage and farm 
were tenanted, though not owned, by strangers, and 
the child was sprung into the proud youth. He had 
become the ward of a wealthy farmer, whose domains 
were adjacent to his father’s, and who, during the latter’s 
life had been his most valued friend. And well did 
farmer Wynne acquit himself of the duties of guardian. 
He reared his ward as one of bis own children, and im¬ 
proved and watched over his little estate, with as much 
cane as if it had belonged to his own issue. All the 
accomplishments and knowledge that might be obtained 
from the academy of a neighboring county town, he 
was made master of, and at the age of eighteen Rufus 
Barton began to think of choosing an occupation for life. 
There were those in the neighborhood who thought that 
his gosrdian’a only daughter, the lovely Lucy Wynne, 
had done some execution on his heart—and they thought 
right, for he did love the girl, and not vainly: they were 
long ago betrothed. There were those who thought, 
too, that with so gentle a being for a companion, and so 
noble an heritage as the Wynne estate superadded to 
his own, he would be contented to settle himself quietly 
for life in his native county. But in this they counted 
without their host, for the youth had a strange yearning 
to mingle in the mad struggles of an ambitious world. 
Ever since his childish ear had been delighted with the 
scenes described by his father upon the night of his 
return from New York, his breast had been filled with 
a desire to behold the fulfilment of his dreams of pa¬ 
geantry ; and now that the time had arrived for him to 
select a profession, he determined to seek one somewhere 
in the turmoil and excitement of a great city. 

His guardian oppoaed the determination. He had 
himi>lf known something of the vices and dissipations 
of the city, and he felt that to throw the boy alone 
amongst them would be tempting his ruin. He there¬ 
fore reasoned, commanded, and entreated, but all to no 
effect Rufus persisted, and as he could not obtain his 
guardian’s consent, prepared to go without it. 

The hour be fixed for his departure arrived. It was 
a suftiy morning in August—scarce nine o’clock, and 
vet the sun’s intense beam had already drank every 
Drtide of dew from the blades of the tasselled corn. 
Leaf and shrub were drooping lazily, or seemed to 
ihnnk from it* ardent ray; the flocks had ceased to 


graze in the fields, and sought shelter in the woodland 
shades, and scarce a plumed nrial citizen but had furled 
his wings close in some leafly nook. Rufus, after a 
final interview with his guardian, left the mansion- 
house, and, with feelings too ardent to be affected, even 
by the fierce summer’s sun, pursued his course toward 
a thick grove that stood isolated in a broad tract of 
meadow-land. That grove was the appointed spot for 
hia farewell interview with the little mistress of his 
heart. He entered it. 

With her small feet—the delicacy of whose propor¬ 
tions a Chinese princess might have envied—pressing 
a moss-fringed rock, her fair form bent slightly forward, 
with one round arm resting upon the bared limb of a 
shrivelled oak, which leaned half horizontally above the 
noiay brook that dashed by its roots, and with her blue 
eye fixed thoughtfully on the whirling eddies of the 
stream, stood Lucy Wynne. She was clad in a simple 
white dress of lawn. The broad calash bonnet that had 
shaded her brow was laid aside, and the dark ringlets 
danced unconfined about her graceful neck, while the 
blue scarf, thrown carelessly back, fell mingling with 
the folds of her dress, leaving her fair shoulders, and the 
outline of her lily bust, exposed to the soft breeze that 
stole through the sylvan spot. 8he seemed tracing a 
dream in the silver spray, that leaped, as if in vain 
endeavor to reach the ruby lips that mocked it from 
above. 

Rufus Barton almost feared to disturb the picture, 
and hesitated—but too late, for her quick ear had 
caught his step. She dropped her careless attitude, 
and modestly reinstated the truant scarf in its proper 
office. She only half smiled as she extended him her 
hand, and vainly struggled to be playful, or to aeem 
indifferent, as she said :—“ Rufus, you only jest—you 
are not going to leave us 1” 

“ I am earnest, Lucy ; I have come to bid you a short 
adieu. In three years I shall be what the world calls a 
man—” 

“ Of the world /” added Lucy, half reproachfully. 

“In the world, I hope,” continued the youth. “I 
hope I shall have found a home, and a reputation in it. 
Then I shall return, and lead you to share them.” 

“ Men keep no promises!” sighed the girl, with an air 
of unaffected melancholy. 

“Then call me not a man,” said the youth with 
warmth; “and reserve your gloomy quotations until 
there is need for them—which trust me shall be never! 
But come, now, let us think lightly of it. The separa¬ 
tion will be short—only three years.” 

“ Only three 1 And you call it short 1” 

“ Surely ! Lucy. Look back. Three years ago we 
had just learned to love, and it seems but yesterday.” 

*Ah! but that time has been like a pleasant dream,” 
replied Lucy. “No parting—no absence—no fears. 
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Besides, how do I know but that you may make love to 
a dozen others in your absence ?” 

“ Well, dearest,” pursued the youth sportively, “so I 
return true at last, it will be more delightful, by being 
so much the more romantic.” 

“ But in that case,” rejoined the girl, “you would be 
enjoying all the romance at my expense.” 

“Are you selfish]” enquired the youth, in the same 
playful strain. 

“ In nothing but your affections,” she replied, and a 
tear that trembled in her eye betrayed how little she 
relished such jesting. 

“Nay, then, if you take light words so unkindly,” 
returned Rufus, “ I must needs be serious, and swear 
constancy if you like. But come, a parting kiss, and 
then adieu, for I have tarried too long.” 

“ Nay ! that would ill accord with the modesty you so 
much admire.” 

“ Modesty ! To love as we have—and even a single 
pressure of the lips on such a separation 1” 

“ You called it short but now.” 

“And yet long enough to atone for the sin of a 
parting-” 

Lucy laid her finger on his lips to prevent the words, 
then yielded as reluctantly, and as timidly as if she 
feared the very trees would prate of the guilty license. 
A pressure of the hand—a tear brushed from cither's 
eye, and they parted. 

“ *T is well,” soliloquized the girl, indulging in those 
feelings of melancholy presentiment, which, no matter 
how much confidence may be placed in the possessor of 
the heart, will present themselves on such occasions; 
“'tie well, I gave no more lasting token to be laughed 
at and mocked when vows are broken.” 

“ Many a true word spoken in jest,” whispered a 
voice. Lucy trembled, and glanced searchingly around 
her. Had there been a silent witness of the scene? 
No! ’4was only imagination. And yet she doubted. 
The next moment her doubt was confirmed. The 
figure of a small woman, with brown features and jetty 
eye-brows, sprang nimbly from behind a tree, and tap¬ 
ping a tamborine with her slender fingers, laughed in 
the astonished girl’s face. Lucy shrank from her gaze 
with an exclamation of terror; but soon recovering, in 
some measure, her self-possession, she asked, in a falter¬ 
ing tone, “what creature are you?” 

“Not a fairy,” replied the woman, while a smile 
lighted the brown features that once, certainly, had 
been fascinating. “But you are a fairy,” she con¬ 
tinued; “your’s is a sweet face, and I marvel much 
if the youth can soon forget it. No!—what?—have 
I lived and beheld so many false lovers, to marvel at 
one? No! no! But may be he will be true—he 
looked as if he meant to be.” 

“Who, and what are you?” interrupted Lucy, her 


curiosity and interest awakened by the manner of the 
strange woman, and her stranger prattle. 

“ Who, and what?” reiterated the woman. “Does 
not this speak me a wanderer?”—and she threw her 
tamborine into the air, dexterously catching it as it 
descended, and poising it on her thumb, then passing 
her fingers lightly over its breathing surface, she sung— 

“Oh, I have roved in many lands. 

And many friends 1 ’ve met"— 

“No! not many—not many friends, hut many mortals. 
I’ve been in England—I’ve been in France—I’ve been 
in Italy, and I shall die in America.” 

She paused, and Lucy, emboldened by her singular 
familiarity, as well as pleased with her voice., which was 
sweetly rich, asked her to sing again. 

“ Lady!” said the minstrel woman, “ I often think of 
England, the dear land of my birth, and remember how 
my young days were passed in roving its bright hills, 
and then I can only sing— 

* In the days when we went gipsying, 

A long time ago. 

The lads and lasses in their best 
Were drest from top to toe. 

Wc danced, and sung the jocund strain 
Upon the forest green ; 

And nought but mirth and jollity 
Around us could he seen. 

And thus we passed the pleasant time, 

Nor thought of care nor woe. 

In the days when we went gipsying 
A long time ago.* 

Ah those happy, happy days—they are gone! Like 
you I had a lover then—he’s gone, too! Pretty lady! 
did you never hear of a— gipsey ?” 

At the effect which the last sentence produced upon 
Lucy, the woman burst into a wild, loud laugh, which 
she suddenly checked, laid her hands convulsively upon 
her heart, and bounding with a fearful shriek, fell into 
the arms of the bewildered girl. A serpent which had 
stung her, fled hissing, and disappeared with its slimy 
folds in a clump of tall weeds that grew by the margin 
of the stream. 

CHAPTER III. 

Three years passed, and Rufus Barton kept not his 
promise with Lucy Wynne. He had reached the city 
of Baltimore, and applied his mind to the study of law. 
By the aid of a tolerable figure, and a tolerable address 
he had been enabled to move in the first of the fashion¬ 
able circles, and had become initiated into all the tole¬ 
rable vices, and intolerable extravagancies of the ton . In 
short, he had spent three years in a round of continual 
enjoyment, and, as might be expected, had ceased to 
think of Lucy, except as a quondam rustic flame—a 
simple blossom of the country garden, not to be com¬ 
pared with the gaudy flowers of the city boudoir. 
Moreover, he had run this very fashionable career, 
without—a by no means rare example—evet pausing 
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to count the cost . It may for a while be avoided, but 
the day of reckoning eventually must come. It did 
come to our hero. 

He was sitting in his room on the evening of his 
twenty-first birth day, for the first time engaged in 
serious reflection upon the course of his past life, and 
for the first time he began to entertain a doubt of the 
future. He was pondering over a letter just received 
from his guardian, which closed thus:—“The sum 
enclosed includes the last cent of principal and interest 
of the four thousand dollars which your departed father 
left in my hands for your disposal. How you have 
managed to squander that amount in three years is best 
known to yourself. With economy and prudence, you 
might have been enabled to live upon little more than 
the interest, and at the expiration of your minority, 
which will be in a few days, might have had at your 
command a reasonable capital to invest in some pro¬ 
fitable business. All that now remains in my hands is 
the little farm, with the buildings upon it, which are 
worth probably a thousand. What your prospects are 
you have never given me to understand, but I hope the 
least of my feajs may never be realized.” 

This was rather a gloomy source of contemplation, 
and for the moment he deeply felt the merited rebuke. 
After the first harrowing feelings subsided, he began 
making himself promises of amendment. But those 
promises somewhat resembled the hints of political 
economy so often thrown out by our legislators, the 
commencement of which is dated at some point a little 
distant in the future—which point, however, they wisely 
endow with the power of locomotion, so that it recedes 
with an impetus exactly proportioned to the momentum 
with which it is approached. Making resolutions is an 
easy way of compromising matters with conscience, and 
after an hour thus spent, Rufus rose, and with his accus¬ 
tomed buoyancy of spirit, prepared his toilette for an 
evening party. 

A few months afterward he was admitted to the bar, 
and prepared to enter upon the duties of a practitioner. 
He had taken a little office in Coutt-house Lane, and 
put out bis *« shingle,” where day after day he looked 
anxiously for some stray case, in which to try the 
strength of his new fledged pinions. At length his 
good, or ill, fortune sent him a client. He entered into 
the case with an alacrity and vigor which could not but 
promise success. The day of trial arrived. The court 
room was crowded, as it was a case of some interest; 
and after the usoal routine of examination and crose- 
examination of witnesses was gone through, our hero 
arose to make his maiden speech. The commencement 
was tolerable, but he soon became so confused that he 
scarce uttered a sentence without a blunder. He stam¬ 
mered on, however, unencourged by any manifestation 
of applause from his audience, and at length took his 


seat amid jibes and whispers too loud and plain to be 
mistaken. The feelings of mortified pride, despair, and 
anguish which were moving him inwardly, might easily 
have been traced upon his brow, as he passed from the 
court room. Although the cause was decided in his 
favor, he drew no consolation from it, for he knew that 
the success was not to be attributed to his own ability, 
but to the incontrovertible nature of the testimony ad¬ 
duced on the part of his client Many bitter taunts 
from the crowd around him met his ears, and fell like 
searing-irons upon his brain. He reached the door, 
and in the excitation of his feelings was muttering a 
sentence of despair, when a voice whispered in his ear, 
“ Try again for the love of Lucy Wynne.” He turned 
as quick as thought, but not quick enough to detect the 
speaker, for whoever it was, he or she had disappeared, 
and left him upon the rack of profound mystery. An idea 
at first crossed bis brain that Lucy herself might have been 
lingering near him unknown; but a moment’s reflection 
proved that such a thing was preposterous. Besides the 
tones still rung in his ear, and they bore no resemblance 
to Lucy’s, or time had marvellously changed them. 
His next impulse was to return and seek the unknown 
speaker in the crowd, but another thought showed him 
the madness of such an attempt. Continuing his steps 
to his office, he threw himself into a chair, and gave 
himself up to gloomy speculations upon the events of 
the last few brief hours. The breast full of hopes with 
which he had entered the court-room, his mortifying 
failure, the taunts of the crowd, and lastly, the myste¬ 
rious voice, all whirled before his mind, until in the 
intoxication of grief and wonder, he could scarce per¬ 
suade himself but that all was a dream. 

FIUPTER IV. 

For several days Rufus’ mind was haunted with 
thoughts of his early love. Conscience smote him for 
his forgotten vows, and all the delightful hours he had 
passed with Lucy rushed back upon his memory. What 
a reproachful host of feelings the words of the mysterious 
voice had awakened ! Recollections that wrung from 
his breast the deep groans of repentance, for they came 
like avengers of true affections slighted, to scourge the 
false heart. How he longed to return to the home of his 
childhood, and to lay himself at the feet of the mistress 
of his young affections—to be forgiven for all his errors, 
and to luxuriate once more in the quiet of love and 
seclusion. But oh! the pride of the human heart, that 
strongest cord that binds men to misery ! Iron fetters, 
from Vulcan’s forge, could not more effectually have 
restrained Rufus from obeying the dictates of his incli¬ 
nations. If he returned, might she not now reject him, 
and would not her father spurn him as a beggared 
spendthrift 1 To entertain the idea for a moment was 
worse than lunacy. He had plunged into the flood and 
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there was no returning, the only alternative was to swim 
it through or sink. He tried to forget—to banish the 
galling reflections; and circumstances which soon began 
to transpire in the busy life he had chosen, favored his 
endeavors. He applied himself closer than'ever to study 
and to his business, and in the course of a year, a brighter 
prospect dawned upon him. He really possessed talent, 
and notwithstanding the chagrin of his first unsuccessful 
effort, he bad soon the satisfaction of feeling his merits 
appreciated. His success exceeded even his fondest 
anticipations. He had acquired a tolerable practice, 
which was daily increasing, and he was already gaining 
an enviable popularity as a public speaker. 

Two years more rolled through their seasons, and 
placed our hero, by a succession of the most fortunate 
circumstances, in the possession of some little wealth, 
and of prospects, the realization of which would have 
filled the cup of any moderate ambition. Among other 
things, he was a favored suitor for the hand of the 
daughter of one of the most wealthy and respectable 
citizens of the city of monuments. 

With a tall and voluptuous figure; a face in which 
sweetness seemed to blend with intellectuality ; a mind 
8 to red with the rich treasures of learning, and conver¬ 
sational powers the most engaging, Clara Me A Ivin stood 
the foremost of city belles. With the rest of her accom¬ 
plishments she was, without seeming so, a finished and 
heartless coquette; and our hero’s growing reputation 
made him an enviable mark for the battery of her artful 
charms. She found him an easy conquest He soon 
made advances, which she encouraged with such a sem¬ 
blance of reciprocal attachment, that he was convinced 
he had only to demand the hand of the “ most amiable 
creature in the world” to obtain it; and he only waited 
an opportunity. 

One delightful evening, early in September, the 

steamer -ran down to Annapolis, with a select 

party upon a pleasure excursion. Soft music, and the 
sound of footsteps in the gay dance, echoed through the 
decks, and many an hilarious sally as the boat cleft the 
sparkling waves, betokened that care was not a guest on 
board. Conspicuous among the dancers, with a face 
wreathed in smiles, moved the graceful figure of Clara 
Me A Ivin, with Rufus Barton for her partner in the 
cotillion. It was near twilight when they reached the 
harbor of Annapolis; but the young revellers were bent 
upon a stroll through the streets of the ancient city, even 
if it were to be ended by moonlight. Consequently the 
company went ashore, with the exception of a few, 
whose inclinations led them to pass the hour on the 

broad decks of the -. Among these was Clara. 

She felt or feigned a slight indisposition, and of course 
Rufus was but too happy to linger in attendance. For 
a while they strolled the deserted upper deck, and then 
paused to watch the moon as she rose from the East¬ 


ward wave. The beauty of the scene, the balmy breath 
of evening, the twilight melting into moonlight—all die- 
posed to the communion of sympathising hearts. And 
especially did the influence of the hour steal over the 
heart of the young lover. His feelings struggled into 
words, and his passion was soon declared. He clasped 
the hand which she yielded passively to his pressure, 
and raising his eyes, he saw that a tear trembled in hers. 
This mute acknowledgment was enough. He expressed 
his gratitude for the token, and was indulging her ears 
and his own heart with the eloquence of a rhapsody, 
when he was interrupted by a voice near him which 
sighed, “alas! poor Lucy Wynne.” He looked around. 
There were several persons, male and female, upon the 
after part of the deck, but none of them so near as the 
voice had seemed, nor even so near that words spoken 
in a common tone of voice could be distinguished. 

“ There must be spirits in the air,” laughed Clara; 
“ for surely that voice seemed just at your elbow.” 

“ I could have sworn it,” replied Rufus, “ yet it must 
have been an illusion.” That he did not really think it 
an illusion was plain from his agitation, which happily 
his fair inamorato attributed to a different and more self- 
gratifying cause. The incident, however, ended our 
hero’s rhapsodies for the evening. 

Soon after, the rest of the party returned aboard, and 
the boat was again put under way, homeward bound. 
The trip proved an unfortunate one for Rufus. It was 
one o’clock in the morning before the boat reached Bal¬ 
timore, and exposure to the night air, and the damp 
dew that was falling heavily, gave him a violent cold, 
which, with the extreme excitement of mind that voice 
had occasioned, brought on a fever that prostrated him 
for several weeks. 

He had recovered so far as to be able to leave his 
room, and was standing in the door of his boarding¬ 
house, conversing with several of his fellow boarders, 
when their attention was attracted by a party of ram¬ 
bling minstrels, who, with a crowd at their heels, had 
halted upon the opposite side of the street, and with a 
hand organ and several other instruments, were gallop¬ 
ing through a variety of tunes to the infinite amusement 
of some half dozen little misses, who were giggling at 
them, and dropping them half dimes from the windows 
above. Presently one of the musicians, a little woman 
with a tamborine, left the crowd and crossed to the door 
of the boarding-house. Here she performed several 
pieces, at the same time tossing the instrument through 
so many evolutions that it seemed to be endowed with 
volition, and dancing a tune in the air of its own accord. 

“ Do you sing, good woman 1” asked Rufus. 

“A song!” exclaimed several of the others at the 
same instant. 

Fixing her black eyes steadfastly upon Rufus, who 
wrapped in his cloak to guard against the dampness of 
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the atmosphere, was leaning against the door frame, the 
woman struck her t&mborine and sung: 

“ Let him who loves a maid, 

„ Never, never leave her: 

When absent she *s afraid 
He may oft deceive her.” 

She paused a moment, as if to see the effect of her 
song. Rufus averted his face from her gaze, with a 
feeling of uneasiness he could not himself account for.' 
The woman proceeded, finished her song, and received 
from each of her auditors a small coin by way of dismissal, 
for a crowd was gathering about the door, and they feared 
it would become annoying. As she left, she turned to 
Rufus, who was the last to throw in his donation, and 
whispered aside: “ Meet me in Howard's Park at six 
o'clock, and you shall learn a secret." 

He started. It was the mysterious voice. He would 
have detained her, but without pausing for a reply she 
leaped nimbly from the steps, and rejoining the crowd, 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER V. 

It was about noonday that the incident last related 
occurred. Rufus spent the evening in a state of excite¬ 
ment not to be described. The revelation of one mys¬ 
tery had started another. What could that woman 
know of his early love, and what could be the nature of 
her secret? It was surely connected with Lucy Wynne, 
and in the relation which he now stood with another, 
what could be more unwelcome. Several times he de¬ 
termined not to go; but the pitch to which his curiosity 
had been aroused, together with certain undefined feel¬ 
ings that involuntarily intruded with the thoughts of 
Lucy, urged him on, and at six o'clock he repaired to 
the appointed place. The Park was deserted, and wore 
an air of loneliness unusual for so fashionable a resort, 
and the strange woman was not there. Muffling him¬ 
self closer in his cloak, and leaning against a tree, he 
waited minute after minute, in impatient expectation. 
Ere long his thoughts were thrown into a new channel 
by the sight of a couple of figures who entered the Park. 
One was a tall, graceful female;—he could not be 
mistaken, it was Clara McAlvin. She was hanging 
rather more fondly than he thought became his accepted , 
upon the arm of one of his most detested rivals. They 
made a circuit through the Park, and then promenaded 
around the Washington Monument, which they entered. 
Jealousy was a disease that Rufus had never suffered 
with, but it must be confessed that this sight created 
sensations within him of a somewhat dubious character. 
He felt an irresistible desire to see farther. A misgiving 
bad entered his mind, and he knew he could not feel 
easy until it was reduced to certainty. He determined 
to ascend the Monument and meet them. Of course 
they could not suspect but that bis appearance there 
was accidental, while he could easily discover, from 
Voi. III.—3 


Clara s reception of him, whether he stood as fair as he 
had imagined, or was supplanted. Actuated thus he 
entered the Monument, and receiving from the courteous 
janitor a lighted lamp, commenced winding his course 
up the dark, damp, and narrow stairway. He had gotten 
about half way up when the light he carried went out, 
and he soon became aware of his imprudence in ven¬ 
turing to ascend in the feeble state of health under 
which he was laboring. Disease and mental excitement 
had made him extremely nervous, and in that condition 
his rotary progression up the narrow flight, in darkness 
more gloomy than midnight, soon produced such a gid¬ 
diness of the brain that he was unable to proceed. He 
seated himself upon the cold steps, and, for a moment, 
the Monument seemed spinning around with fearful 
rapidity, while a faintness of the most sickening nature 
crept through every limb. To those who have never 
experienced it, an adequate conception of the misery of 
the sensation cannot be conveyed. Fearing lest he 
should lose his consciousness, he roused himself, and 
with a desperate effort succeeded in reaching the top. 
Here he sank exhausted; but the pure air quickly re¬ 
stored him, and rising he stepped out into the ledge. 
The first object which met his view could scarcely be 
said to repay him for his painful ascension. Clara 
stood with her head reclined affectionately upon her 
companion's shoulder, while one of his arms encircled 
her lovely waist. She and her attendant were talking 
low and earnestly. Rufus thought, too, that just then 
the youth received the tribute of a kiss; but the dazzling 
effects of the light, upon emerging from the dark stair¬ 
way, had partially blinded him, and he might have been 
mistaken. Ho saw enough, however, to break the spell 
which had bound him, and whatever of real passion he 
might hove entertained toward the fair coquette, was, in 
that instant, changed by pride to hearty contempt. By 
a step forward he made them aware of his presence, and 
startled them from their loving position—the lady with 
a blush of confusion, and her companion with a smile 
of triumph. With an air of indifference, scarcely af¬ 
fected, Rufus apologised for the interruption. Clara 
soon regained her composure, and a short reserved con¬ 
versation ensued between the /no, in the course of which 
our hero made several remarks of cool sarcasm, which, 
although not comprehended by his rival, had their in¬ 
tended effect upon the false lady, and he could easily 
perceive that she writhed under them. Soon after they 
left him alone upon the ledge, thanking his lucky stars 
that he had been delivered from the deceitful accom¬ 
plishments of Miss Clara McAlvin. Though not entirely 
freed from regret of the defeat, he was, at least, cured of 
the folly of loving a coquette. 

It was almost twilight ere he descended from the 
Monument, and when he did he found the minstrel 
woman waiting in the Park. 
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“ If I had not a woman’s cuiiosity,” said he, as he 
approached her, “ you would scarcely see me here; and 
now that I am here, I pray you, good woman, withhold 
not your secret” 

“I suspect you have anticipated it,” replied the 
woman. “ I merely intended to show you that Clara 
Me A Ivin was false.” 

“I have seen it,” said Rufus; “and truly I should 
thank you as a deliverer. But what of Lucy Wynne?” 

“ I said nothing of Acr.” 

“ But you seem to know something of her—where is 
she?” 

“ A deserted flower beneath her father’s roof,” replied 
the woman. 

“ And you—what know you of her early love ? You 
have been her confidant.” 

“ I knew of your declaration to Clara Me A Ivin. Re¬ 
member the excursion to Annapolis. And yet you will 
hardly accuse me of being her confidant.” 

“ Then for good or for evil, why do you haunt me ? 
You are really a riddle.” 

“A riddle you will not be able to read, until yopr 
broken vows are atoned for,” replied the woman. 

“You seem strangely to have become possessed of 
truths. Perhaps you are a sybil,” he continued with a 
smile, “and can tell of the future. What if I should 
return to Lucy Wynne ?” 

“So you return true at last, it will be the more 
delightful, by being so much the more romantic,” re¬ 
turned the woman with an arch smile, repeating the 
words he had made use of at parting with Lucy six 
years before. 

“ Then you have overheard more of my declarations 
than onebefore he could finish the sentence his strange 
companion turned upon her heel and left him alone. 

He reached his boarding-house that evening an 
altered man, in more feelings than one, and began 
seriously to meditate a return to the home of his nati¬ 
vity. He had grown weary of the reverses and disap¬ 
pointments he daily encountered in the life he followed. 
The wealth he was acquiring was hardly a compensation 
for the cares it engendered, and the frivolities of fashion 
had no longer a charm for him. His mind once im¬ 
pressed with a discontented idea, day after day only 
served to strengthen his convictions of the incapability 
of his present pursuits to constitute his happiness; and 
in proportion as those convictions increased, a moiety 
of his early vision came back until his heart turned 
again to Lucy Wynne, with as much fondness as in 
days of yore. A few months only elapsed, ere re-pos¬ 
sessed of health and strength, and tolerable fortune, he 
bade adieu to the city. 

“ And what can you tell of the strange maid of the 
tamborine?” asked the happy Rufu6, as one week after 


his return and reconciliation, he seated himself by th^ 
side of the mistress of his young affections in her ow* 
pretty bower. 

“ A wandering gipsy overheard our parting words in 
the grove,” replied Lucy Wynne, in a voice which a 
few years had only rendered more melodiously sweet 
and rich. “ In return for her curiosity she was bitten 
by a serpent, and during the illness which resulted I 
was her constant attendant. When she recovered she 
expressed the deepest gratitude for my little kindness. 
She was a creature full of more singularities than I can 
recount, and when she left us she said, I thought in 
jest, that she would go 6eek my lover and send him 
back true. She has kept her word.” 

“ And deep is the debt of gratitude I owe her for 
restoring me to my treasure—to you, dear Lucy !” 

“But how long is the restoration to last?” asked she 
archly, “ you will roam again.” 

“ Never !” he exclaimed. “ Next week (you have 
consented) we shall be united, and then where I roan 
you will. But banish your fears; for I have had tc-o 
bitter experience ever again to forsake rustic pxlici? t 

for FASHIONABLE MISERY.” 


THE DESCENT OF THE CROWN. \ 

BY JOSEPH C. PASSMORE. 

When the leaves turn sere and yellow, 

Then we know their fall is near:— 

But a lusty, stout old fellow 
Seems the silvery-headed year. 

Hark! his laugh nt merry Christmas,— 

How it makes the roof-tree ring! 

Trust not croaking fools who tell us 
He must die before the Spring. 

But a week!—the festal season. 

With its hundred joys, is o’er; 

And again the voice of reason 
Bids us labor as before. 

A knell!—it falls with thrilling sadness, 

Just at midnight, on the ear!— 

What muffled death-bell mars our gladness ? 

’Ti8 the dirge of the Old Year? 

Weep, children! for a parent taken 
Now forever from the world! 

Weep, subjects! for a throne is shaken, 

And your monarch thence is hurled! 

But hark! The sound of merry voices 
Makes again the welkin ring! 

See! the multitude rejoices, 

For they greet a new-born king! 

Thus, one by one. Time’s offspring vanish, 

As the swift old Reaper flies! 

But his race wc cannot banish,— 

Whose dominion never dies! 
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AGNES; OR, THE MOSS ROSE BUD. 

BT MART SPENCER TEASE. 

“ I sat my dear—” 

“ Well my dear—” 

“Well my dear,” repeated Mr. Woodville, looking 
up from the paper he was reading, and gazing over his 
spectacles upon his better half. 

“Well my dear,” a third time responded the patient 
spouse, laying down the newspaper. 

“ Don’t you think, my dear, our Arabella has grown 
up into a very handsome girl ?” 

“ Why, my dear,” replied the affectionate husband, 
“ I cannot say I have thought much upon the subject. 
But now that I do think—yes, Arabella is well enough; 
a fine girl: but wife, I must say my quiet, good-natured 
little Aggie far surpasses her.” 

“My goodness! Mr. Woodville; what a singular 
taste. How can you say so 1 Agnes is a good girl— 
still a mere child, but just turned of sixteen, quiet, and 
good-natured as you say ; but Arabella—so accom¬ 
plished—so perfectly lady-like—with so much taste— 
such a magnificent figure, and such eyes. But some 
folks have strange notions. What I wished to say, my 
dear, was this—Arabella is getting quite old enough to 
be settled in life. Now there’s that-” 

“ Old enough!” interrupted the. father, “ why wife 
how old is she 1” 

“ Arabella,” gravely responded the wife, “ is twenty 
years old this very day, and to-night-” 

“Twenty !” exclaimed the father, “who could have 
believed it 1 I never thought of it. How quickly 
twenty years fly by.” 

“ You are a strange, unthinking man. Why time 
might come and carry us half a century into eternity, 
and I do not believe you would ever know it. You are 
just like Agnes—forever at your books.” 

“Any thing more my dear!” 

“No, my dear.” 

The husband resumed his reading, and for a short 
time all was silent. 

At length spake Mrs. Woodville, 

“ Richard,” said she, “ I have invited a party of friends 
to meet here to-night, to celebrate Arabella’s birth day. 
Have you any objections!” 

“None in the least, my dear.” 

“I wish Arabella was well married; she would make 

a splendid wife. No longer ago than yesterday she had 

an offer, which, at my instigation, she declined accept- 

• _»» 
mg. 

“ Why so, Matilda 1” 

“Because, husband, I am determined my Arabella 
shall never marry a plebeian. Her offer yesterday 
was nothing but a wholesale dealer in tea. He is 


a very worthy young man, but not a suitable match 
for my daughter. She has refused a great many such 
offers.” 

“A wholesale tea dealer! Why my dear Matilda, 
what was I when you married me ? If you will think 
a moment you will recollect I was but an under clerk 
in the very house I now own. A plebeian, Matilda! 
Do you expect our daughter to marry a duke ?” 

“Nonsense, Richard: how can I expect any such 
thing as that, in our republican country 1 —though she 
would not disgrace any kingly court. No, a member of 

Congress, or some other distinguished-there is that 

French Consul: he has been here quite often since he 
was introduced to Arabella, three weeks ago. I should 
not wonder if he should soon propose for her: he seems 
very much struck with her.” 

“ What, that young Dcsmarlie? He is a fine fellow, 
talks English like a native—has no foolish Frenchified 
way with him. I like him. He played back-gammon 
with me all one evening.” 

“ He is to be here to-night; and, if I can manage- 

but I hear Arabella calling me.” 

Mrs. Woodville left the room, and her spouse, after 
looking at his watch, left the house. He was soon 
immersed in business; forgetting all about Arabello, or 
her party. 8o, whop he came home in the evening, he 
was surprised "to findjhis house all bustle, and brilliantly 
illuminated. Being a very quiet man his surprise did 
not last long. 

Mr. Woodville began life a poor boy: now he was 
what the world calls wealthy. He owned ships and 
houses, and was the head of a flourishing mercantile 
establishment. Through all, he had been upright and 
honorable—a plain, straight-forward, sensible man; fond 
of his home, and fond of peace. 

The party, that night, was to be a splendid one. No 
pains or expense had been spared, by either Arabella or 
her mother, in arranging every thing in the most mag¬ 
nificent style. 

When Mr. Woodville entered the drawing-room, he 
found the guests partly assembled, and Arabella, dressed 
in the splendor of an Eastern princess, ready to receive 
them. The father’s eye, as he glanced upon the noble 
looking girl, acknowledged she was handsome. But 
when he turned to his youngest, his gentle, quiet Aggie, 
his heart felt the difference. 

Her dress was of simple white, with no ornament 
save one little moss-rose bud, half hid among her soft 
brown curls. 

She looked very lovely; so thought her father- 

and so Eugene Desmarlie seemed to think also; for 
there he stood close beside her gazing into the blue 
depths of her well-like eyes; no doubt thinking of her 
sister Arabella. 

“Mrs. Woodville did not observe any of this; or if 
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she did it never once entered her head that any one 
could prefer the timid Agnes to the brilliant Arabella. 

Throughout the whole evening Desmarlie showed the 
most marked attention to the shrinking Agnes. Once 
in the dance the little moss bud fell from her hair. 
Eugene picked it up and said to her, in a low voice— 

“ Sweet Agnes, give me this. I will look at it when 
alone, and think of a far lovelier flower.” 

Agnes held out her little hand for it; but he kept the 
rose, and earnestly pressed the hand. All this was done 
very quickly and very quietly. The warm pressure of 
his hand thrilled to her very soul. The first approach 
of love brings with it a strange emotion. Agnes felt as 
though a new being had sprung up within her, and 
taken its abode at her heart. That heart seemed full 
even to pain: and yet it was the pain of joy. The ful¬ 
ness there poured itself from her soft eyes: Eugene 
drank the love, beaming forth from them, until his heart 
was full like hers. 

The party was over, and Eugene went home to dream 
of her. The moss-rose bud lay next his heart: it seemed 
the fitting place for it; it was so like the gentle, blushing 
Agnes. 

And Agnesi—love in her young bosom was a new 
guest. She cried herself to sleep, and awoke the next 
morning a new being; a being with a soul: a child no 
longer. 

When Arabella found herself in her own apartment, 
alone, she threw herself on the nearest seat that offered 
itself. Her bright smiles were gone: she looked weary 
and unhappy. She buried her face in her jewelled 
hands, and seemed for a long time lost in sad thoughts. 
She arose at length and stood before the mirror. 

“I almost thought,” said she aloud, “I had grown 
ugly and deformed. Vanity is very foolish and spoils 
beauty: I am not vain; but I am very beautiful, and 
beauty is power. Every eye around me tells me I am 
beautiful: my glass tells me so, but I am not conscious 
of possessing any beauty, oh, no, I am very artless, and 
am not in the least aware of my own surpassing loveli¬ 
ness ; therein, also, lies power. What a good actress I 
should have made. What the world has lost.” 

She still looked at her own glowing form in the large 
mirror, and still mused on. Her musings were a type 
of her own character. 

' “ He was with her all the evening, with my sister. 
That was to try me. He cannot admire the baby face 
of my sister more than the one I see reflected before me. 
He shall love me: as I live he shall. I will sleep to¬ 
night and wear my gayest smiles and brightest eyes for 
him to-morrow. And to make all sure I will say to my 
good little timid sister that Eugene Desmarlie is a very 
naughty hoy, and a great flirt, and warn her very kindly 
to beware of him. I will tell her how many hearts he 
has broken, but that I am certain if he loves any one it 


is myself—that he has told roe as much. Yes, that will 
do. Agnes is truth itself—all I tell her she will believe. 
So good night” 

The morrow came, and with it came Eugene Des¬ 
marlie to the house of Mr. Woodville. He found the 
sisters alone in the drawing-room. 

Agnes almost immediately left the room, but not until 
Eugene had placed within her hand a small bouquet of 
rare flowers, and not until she had given him a warm 
blush and a half glance from her soft eyes in return. 

Eugene was angry at her for going. He talked and 
laughed the morning away with her- sister; and almost 
vowed to himself to love her out of spite. Arabella had 
done what she promised herself the night before: so far 
she had succeeded. She had given her brightest smiles, 
and her dark eyes had beamed so much fascination that 
Eugene seemed charmed in spite of himself. Agnes 
did not doubt the tale her sister told her. She felt so 
fearful of betraying the love she felt for Eugene that she 
shunned him. Arabella saw that so far her plan had 
succeeded. She was one to dazzle—to take captive the 
heart of man by storm. Agnes could win love: she 
was formed to steal into the heart like low, eoft music. 
Therein lay the difference between those two sisters. 

Eugene came again the next day. Arabella was not 
at home—he saw Agnes alone. She seemed very shy, 
but her reserve gradually melted before his frank, earnest 
manner. She forgot her sister's caution, was her own 
natural self, and Eugene thought he had never seen so 
lovely, so loveable a thing as she was. She played and 
sang for him, and as he looked into her young, half 
down-cost eyes, and upon her blushing, tender face, he 
wondered how he could ever, for one moment, have 
admired her sister. He was on the point of telling her 
how lovely she was, and how well worth living his life 
would be with so sweet a spirit forever by his side, when 
the door opened and Arabella entered. She was so full 
of bright spirits, and looked so gay and radiant that his 
gentle dreams vanished with her presence. Agnes tried 
to make one in the conversation, but her timidity returned 
before her sister’s sparkling sallies. She soon found an 
excuse to leave the room. Eugene wondered why, 
thought it very strange, was again half angry with her; 
but he soon forgot all in the syren smiles of her brilliant 
sister. Arabella exerted herself to the utmost to please 
without appearing to do so. That she did please she 
was sure: she always knew just what to say ; and what 
she said was with a sprightliness and grace peculiarly 
her own. 

Eugene was completely bewildered: scarcely a day 
passed that did not find him at Mr. WoodviUe’s. 
Sometimes he saw the whole family, but more fre¬ 
quently no one but Arabella. Agnes grew more and 
more shy. At times when he saw her alone he 
could bring her out; and then he discovered what a 
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well of rich thought lay hid beneath her every day 
diffidence. 

Eugene was where many like him have been before 
—halting between two opinions. The one dazzling, 
bright, beautiful—the other equally beautiful, less daz¬ 
zling, more loveable, more gentle. 

Agnes was sitting alone, so deeply engaged in thought 
that she did not observe a figure entering the room until 
it was close beside her. Her thoughts were not happy 
ones, for tears were in her eyes. 

“My Agnes! my dearest daughter! Agnes tell me 
what ails thee ?” 

The father sat down and gently drew his child to his 
bosom. 

“You are not the same you were a month ago, 
Agnes. Tell your father all that troubles you, for 
something does trouble you. I have watched your 
color come and g6, and your eyes dim with repressed 
tears. Tell me, Aggie. Tell me all.” 

“Dear papa,” said she, sobbing, “ I cannot, I cannot.” 

“ Has Eugene Desmarlie any thing to do with your 
grief, Aggie V 9 

She hid her young face in his bosom. 

“I thought so. Agnes, dear Aggie, calm yourself; 

do not give way to so much Borrow. He shall not-” 

“ Do not blame him, dear papa. He has done nothing. 

I have been very foolish, and—you are so kind, my dear 
hither, I will tell you how silly your child has been.” 

Her sweet face burned in blushes as she revealed her 
heart. 

«I did not know how much Mr. Desmarlie was in my 
thoughts, how well I liked him until my sister told me 

that he_that he loved her. Since then I have tried 

hard to forget him, but, dear papa, I cannot when I see 
him every day. I cannot.” 

And she burst into tears afresh. 

“ Let me go to my aunt’s in Virginia, dear father,” 
said she struggling with her tears. “ I am young. 
What I feel for him may be only a fancy that absence 
may remove. Dear papa, let me go, I cannot stay here. 

“ If you wish it you certainly shall.” And the father 
fondly kissed his child and tried by words of kindness 
to win her from her sorrow. 

Eugene Desmarlie had not been that day at Mr. Wood- 
vifie’s. He had spent the hours in his own room look¬ 
ing into his own heart; the dejected expression of his 
face plainly in dicated that he was not satisfied with what 
he found there. His spirits were depressed to an extent 
of which persons, with a less quicksilver temperament 
than his, know nothing. In fact conscience, that bad 
slept so long, was aroused within him. He thought 
how wrong he had been. He thought of how unhappy 
Agnes had looked the day before, and of the bright 
•mile of triiynph her sister wore. He looked at the 
moss-rose bud and reproached himself that the heart of 


the one that had worn it, seemed withered like itself. 
He resolved to go to the father of Agnes and confess 
the wrong. 

A rap came at the door of his room, and at the same 
moment a young man, apparently a few years the senior 
of Eugene, entered. 

“ Welcome, George,” said Eugene, warmly clasping 
the hands of the new comer, “ you, of all others, are the 
being I most wish to see.” 

“ What! You surely forget Arabella.” 

“Name her^ot to me, George.” 

“ Ha! ha! has your song changed since I have been 
away 1 Three weeks ago the burden of it was Arabella, 
the bright-eyed, radiant, glorious Arabella! But Norton, 
friend, you look unhappy; what is the matter ? Speak 
out, man, what is it!” 

“ I am a villain; that’s all.” 

“ What have you done, robbed Uncle Sam’s letter 
bags!” 

“ No, Willard, I have only robbed a heart of its hap¬ 
piness.” 

“ I do not wish you to be any more communicative 
than suits your humor,” said Eugene’s friend, after a 
silence of some moments. “ But we have been friends 
together in sunshine and in shade, from boyhood 
and—” 

“ You have always known my heart and shall. You 
remember, George, before you went to Baltimore, that I 
had much to say of Miss Woodville—Arabella!” 

“ Yes,” replied his friend, with a half laugh, “ I think 
I do.” 

“ I had not then seen her sister. Beautiful Agnes! 
she loves me, George—and I am not vain; but her sister 
Arabella loves me—and—” 

“ And you love them both,—two at once; is that it ? 
nothing strange in that if they are loveable girls. I love 
more than two—I—” 

“Ido not feel in a trifling mood, George. You re¬ 
member I saw Arabella at the theatre the first night I 
arrived in the city. I did not hear a word of the play— 
I saw only her; she seemed conscious I saw nothing 
but her.” 

“Yes, I remember all that. I also remember I told 
you both she and her mother were bent upon having 
the one for a husband, the other for a son-in-law, no 
common personage.” 

“ Yes, and I like a simpleton got introduced to her as 
a French Consul.” 

“ It was foolish; but I did nothing to discourage your 
mad freak. What do you intend doing now !” 

“ I shall see the father and—” 

“ Shall you ask him for one or for both of his daugh- 
j ters!” 

i “ Agnes I love; but when I am with Arabella, I can- 
I not but be fascinated; cannot think of aught save the 
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bright creation before me. She is a bewildering, be¬ 
witching creature.” 

44 She is all you say. I have been in love with her 
myself. A word in your ear, Eugene ,—I have been 
rejected there because, forsooth, I am not a Count Lon- 
jumeau.” 

“ You take your dismissal very coolly.” 

“ Ay, I agree with Tom Moore; there is more than 
one sweet rose in the world. But Agnes, is she as beau¬ 
tiful as her sister!” 

“ She is more lovely, perhaps, though not as strikingly 
beautiful. The deuce of it is, George, that I told Ara¬ 
bella I loved her one evening when she looked her 
brightest, and she promised to be mine.” 

14 That is nothing; when she discovers you to be plain 
Eugene Desmarlie, a young limb of the law not yet 
practising, she will resign you.” 

44 Flattering, very. Shall you be at the Fenton’s to¬ 
morrow evening!” 

44 Yes, I received a card just before I came here. I 
have an engagement at four—it is now half-past three. 
Farewell.” 

44 The sisters will be there.” 

44 Yes; good-by.” 

The morrow evening came. Among a brilliant party 
assembled at 44 the Fenton’s,” were Eugene and his 
friend, and but one of the sisters. Agnes was not 
there. 

Arabella danced and flirted the whole evening with a 
Don Mustachio, who sported a long, unspeakable Ger¬ 
man name. Count Yon-. He talked broken En¬ 

glish, and was extremely polite, and extremely well- 
dressed. She had no look for any one but him. 

44 You see I am right,” said George Willard as the 
friends were on their way home. 

44 Yes, she is a coquette, and heartless. I wonder how 
I ever loved her.” 

The next morning Eugene went to Mr. Woodville’s 
with the determination of quarrelling with the false Ara¬ 
bella, and to confess all to the father. He found the 
family engaged,—went back to his hotel; a note was 
there awaiting him. It was beautifully written on satin 
paper, saying that Miss Woodville would be 44 at homt ” 
that evening. Within the note were enclosed two cards 
tied together with white satin ribbon. Miss Arabella 
Woodville was upon one, the other was the unwritable 
name of Count Von-. 

Arabella and her mother obtained their wish. She 
was married to a real count, a German count, with an 
almost empty title. But what of that! Arabella had 
gold enough for both. Then he was a coxcomb; but 
what of that! He was also a count. 

The affair was somewhat suddenly got up; but then 
the mother consoled herself with the knowledge that her 
daughter was a countess. Count Von-, with the 


unprononncable name, brought letters with him to 
prove that he was no cheat. 

The noble pair started for Germany the morning fol¬ 
lowing their marriage. 

That morning Eugene went to see Agnes. He found 
her ready for a journey to Virginia. Her father was to 
accompany her. How he prevailed upon the gentle 
Aggie to stay, history does not relate. He did prevail 
however, and was referred to papa for answer to the 
ardent suit he pressed. 

44 Mr. Woodville, I have a few words to say to you,” 
spake Eugene, after the servant, who showed him into 
Mr. Woodville’s sanctum, had left the room. 

44 Say them, my boy.” 

44 First be so kind as to read this.” Eugene handed 
him a letter of introduction from a friend of Mr. Wood¬ 
ville, saying that Mr. Eugene Desmarlie was the son of 
Robert G. Desmarlie of Baltimore; that he was a young 
man of fine talents, having a thorough knowledge of the 
law, &c. &c. 

44 What is this! I thought you a French Consul.” 

44 There is where I have deceived you,” and Eugene 
frankly told him why he had passed for what he was 
not; and ended with avowing his love for Agnes. 

44 Then you are not a Frenchman !” 

44 No. I was born in America.” 

“From my heart I am glad of it, Eugene; that was 
the only thing I had against you. I liked you from the 
first—and like you better now. You are manly and 
frank. Yes, you shall have my Aggie, dear boy.” 

Eugene looked his thanks; but the happy look passed 
quickly from his eye, and he said— 

“Mr. Woodville, I am poor. I have nothing but my 
profession to depend on, and I am not yet in practice. 
I intended to start in this.-” 

44 1 am glad of it, my boy. I was once poor myself. 
You shall have practice and you shall have Agnes. 
Yes—that is, if you can get her, and Eugene, I think 
you can. That is—yes, I think you can get her boy.” 

44 1 hope in a few years to be able to—” 

44 Say no more, my dear boy. All will be right. 
Yes, Agnes must love you. I shall be proud of you for 
a son. Agnes is a good girl,—a kind, affectionate daugh¬ 
ter. She will make a good wife, Eugene. She is a 
dear girl. You must treat her kindly, young man.” 

A tear glistened in the good old man’s eye. Eugene 
felt his own moisten at the father’s earnest manner. 

44 1 have no fear for you,” continued Mr. Woodville, 
wiping his eye. 44 But see, there is Agnes in the garden 
—go and join her. God bless you, my dear boy,” and 
the father warmly shook his hands. 

Eugene found Agnes looking brighter and happier 
than any of her sweet flowers. 

History does not tell all their conversation. It only 
tells how Eugene picked a little bud from a moss-rose 
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bush and placed it among the shining locks of the blush- i 
ing Agnes’ soft brown hair. And how he took from his 
bosom a locket and showed Agnes a withered moss-rose * 
bud. And then it says that Agnes Woodville and Eu¬ 
gene Desmarlie were made one just two years after the | 
Count and Countess Von-started for Germany. [ 


I MUST LEAVE THEE NOW. 

BT EDWARD J. PORTER. 

Give back the heart I brought thee 
In love’s first, happiest hour! 

Ere other lips had wrought thee, 

A spell of deeper power— 

Ere thou had’st learned less kindly 
To gaze upon this brow; 

Oh! I have loved too blindly, 

But I must leave thee now! 

Give back the chain that scattered 
Rich gleams in other days! 

Ere the bright links were shattered, 

Its gems had lost their rays— 

Era at another altar 

Thy spirit learned to bow; 

Oh! though the heart may falter. 

Still I must leave thee now! 

The heart that loved thee only, 

That treasured up each word, 

Now desolately, lonely, 

Must sigh unwept, unheard; 

The chain, so rich in gleamings, 

Lies shattered, ray less, low, 

Quenched all its spirit dreamings 
Since I must leave thee now. 


THE LIKENESS. 

BT JOHN S. JENKINS. 

Thou art too like thy mother, boy! 
Thy soft blue eye, thy chesnut hair, 

Thy dimpled cheek, and, lurking there, 
That rosy laugh, so full of joy. 

And love, and glee, are hers’ alone— 
And hers’ thy voice’s lute-like tone. 

Thou art too like thy mother, boy! 
Whene’er I listen to thy sigh, 

Thy mother gone seems hovering nigh; 

And when I call thee all my joy, 

I see her Bmile upon thy cheek. 

And, breathless, wait to hear her speak. 

Thou art too like thy mother, boy! 
And Death may tear thee from my heart: 
Ah ! shall I ever, ever part 

From him, my bosom’s only joy? 

I could not hear bis dying sigh ; 

Sooner than that, oh! let me dio. 


THE VIRGIN’S TRIUMPH. 

BT HARRT DANPOHTH. 

“ Do you know me, girl 1—ha! you have not forgotten. 
Then prepare for your fate.” 

As the Rover uttered these words he entered the after 
cabin of the ship, by lifting up the curtain which divided 
the apartment from the larger room in front, and stood 
face to face with the shrinking and terrified girl, whose 
ashy paleness, when she saw the countenance of the 
intruder, told that his character, if not his person was 
already known to her. And if ever before she had seen 
that face it could not be forgotten; for no one looked on 
the Dark Rover without having every feature of his 
countenance burnt into the memoiy. He had appa¬ 
rently been handsome once, but his face was now bruta¬ 
lized by the indulgence of strong and evil passions. The 
stern, frowning brow—the keen and glittering eye—the 
compressed yet voluptuous lip—and the expression of 
settled malignity over the whole face, left an impression 
on the gazer’s mind which neither time nor events could 
eradicate. So, at least, it seemed in the case of the 
young girl, for she uttered a stifled shriek, and turned 
away shuddering from his look, as if she had seen some 
deadly serpent. His eyes lightened with licentious pas¬ 
sion, when, burying her face in her hands, she exposed 
to sight her rounded and snowy shoulders; but checking 
any other outward manifestation of his evil thoughts, he 
curled his lip in a bitter sneer, and said ironically, 

“ And so you do know me —me the despised suitor 
—the good-for-naught of whom your canting guardian 
bid you beware, because, forsooth, I was a cavalier and 
not a rascally, snivelling round head like himself. Ah ! 
my pretty Puritan,” he continued, exchanging his tone 
for one of more freedom, and advancing toward her, 
“ times have changed since then. I swore, on that day, 
to have revenge; and the hour for it has come. Will it 
please you then to accommodate yourself to your destiny, 
or must I use force ? Out of this cabin you go not until 
you have become worse than the meanest thing of your 
sex, whom yesterday you would have cast from your 
doors.” 

Up to this moment the victim had remained with her 
face buried in her hands, and her head averted from 
her conqueror; and, while he was addressing her, wild 
and fearful thoughts had been passing through her 
bosom, so that at first she scarcely comprehended his 
words. All the horrid events of the last day had passed 
in hurried review before her. She stood once more on 
the deck of their gallant ship, as it left the port for 
old England, whither her guardian was returning after 
having settled her West Indian possessions—she stood 
and watched with him the setting sun go down behind 
the inland hills, while the parting beams stretched a 
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bridge of gold across the deep, on which, even as the 
old legend fancied, angels might have walked to glory 
—she lay again in her couch, with the silvery moonlight 
looking in through the little window, while she dreamed 
sweet dreams of home, and of one to whom her virgin 
love had been plighted, the graceful, and high bom 
Everard—she saw, with despair, the low caravel that 
had shot out from behind the deserted headland at break 
of day, and made for them with clouds of canvass swel¬ 
ling in the breeze, and the bloody flag, whose solitary 
red field was unrelieved by a single emblem, waving 
high at the peak—she beheld the gradual approach of 
this relentless foe, the collision of the two vessels, the 
crowds of ruffians who leaped on the almost unarmed 
ship, the short but deadly conflict, the decks slippery 
with blood, the fall of her guardian, their servants, the 
captain and the rest of her defenders, and her own wild 
retreat to the after cabin, a few minutes before, where 
she had prayed for death: she saw all this, and well 
might these memories, combined with the clash of arms, 
the shrieks of the wounded, and the curses of the pirates, 
still ringing in her ears, prevent her from hearing what 
her captor said. But when he came to his last dreadful 
annunciation, those fearful words penetrated even to her 
paralyzed heart, and she started up, while terror dilated 
her eyes, and her hands involuntarily rose in supplica¬ 
tion. 

“ Oh! spare me,” she cried, falling on her knees, and 
clasping the feet of the Rover, “ by the memory of your 
mother—by your hopes of salvation—spare me, spare 
me!” 

The pirate looked down on the agonized countenance 
at his feet, but the bitter sneer on his lip faded not, nor 
did a single muscle of his face relax. At length he 
burst into a scornful laugh. 

“ And is it to yield to a girl’s tears that I have plot- 
ted, and toiled, and suffered for years, in the hope of one 
day having my revenge]—and now, when the goal 
has been gained, and I am about to drink the cup for 
which I have worked so long, are you mad enough to 
think that a few tears, or a well-acted part will induce 
me to forego my prize 1 Tush! girl, you are a fool! 
No—by heaven !—you shall be mine—on my own 
terms—and that ere the day is many minutes older. 
Pray not to me,” he continued, as his victim clasped 
his feet convulsively, “ my heart is as hard as yonder 
steel, for I have taught it to look forward to this moment 
with delight. And have I not cause]” he asked, lash¬ 
ing himself into a rage. “Was I not rejected in favor 
of a beardless boy, ay ! and was not added insult heaped 
on that rejection] Roysterer, profligate adventurer, 
knave—were not such the terms with which I was 
repelled !” 

“ No—no. I never called you such, let me not an¬ 
swer for what others have done.” 


“Not answer, ha! And what is it to me whether 
you spoke them, ot your canting guardian ! Were they 
not uttered in your own halls, and before grinning 
grooms and horse-boys ] Was I not almost thrust from 
your presence 1 Did not the names stick to me after¬ 
wards ] and was not my companionship shunned, and 
my hopes of advancement cut off] Ay! you know 
all this, and yet tell me it was not your fault Your 
fault indeed!—and who would have dared say these 
things, or who would have dared repeat them, if the 
heiress of Stratford Castle had accepted me ] No, by 
the God above us! your plea shall be of no avail. I set 
in motion—it costs nothing to tell how—the train of 
causes that induced your guardian to leave home and 
take you with him. I have dogged you ever since you 
left England, but never found an opportunity to strike 
the blow. I have turned pirate to get you in my power: 
the laws have outlawed me already ; and think you my 
peril is increased by this new outrage, as men will be 
pleased to call it ] Talk to weak women, or beardless 
boys of pity; but ask not, nor expect mercy hom Regi¬ 
nald Willmot!” 

“ Oh ! yes—you wrong yourself—you will pity— 
mercy, mercy, mercy!” 

“ Was there mercy shown to me,” he exclaimed, 
spuming her with his foot “ when I knelt to you 1 Did 
I not tell you how for years I had loved you—how I 
had watched by day and dreamed over you by night— 
how I had been spumed on to deeds of glory by the 
hope of winning your smile—and might I not have told 
you, as you were told by others, how I had reformed 
my life, left my old associates, and sworn never to see 
them again, trusting thus to gain your favor ] Did I 
not speak of the fiery depths of my heart, and tell you 
that my love for you had become a part of my life ] 
But what,” he continued savagely, his face assuming 
the look of a demon, “ was your answer! ‘ You w'ere 

young, forsooth,’” and here again his accents became 
those of bitter scorn—“‘you knew nothing of love’— 
‘ you mistrusted my passionate nature*—God’s death ! was 
I to be spurned like a hound, and my past life thrown 
in my teeth after all my sacrifices for amendment. Girl,” 
and the words hissed through his teeth, “ I became, from 
that hour, more like a fiend than a human being; for 
my love was changed into hate—hate the most bitter, 
and unrelenting—a hate that has never slept since day 
or night. You scorned a love such as no mortal ever 
before felt. You may judge of its intensity by my pre¬ 
sent hatred. Hearts like mine are hot as lava—and 
wo to those who rouse my vengeance! But away 
with this trifling ! Once I would have kissed the earth 
where you trod if you had promised to be mine, but 
now you shall pray to me for the rites of the church, 
and pray in vain,” and he laughed mockingly, gazing 
on the agonized face of his victim in triumphant malice. 
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w Oh! for one moment ,” shrieked the girl, again 
clasping his feet, and looking up into his face implo¬ 
ringly, “hear me. I know you have been wronged, 
though never, as God is my witness, did I say or think 
aught you have attributed to me. I will be your slave 
for years, aye! for life itself—I will do the most menial 
offices for you—or I will surrender my estates and swear 
never to marry any one, if you will only save my honor. 
Oh! turn not away. Remember the grave—eternity— 
the judgment day. Only save me, and I will bless you 
forever”—and she gazed up into his face with a counte¬ 
nance that might have moved the tempter of mankind 
himself. It was in vain. 

“Tush, girl,” and his dark eyes glowed with unholy 
passion, “you only look more beautiful, and thereby 
hasten your doom. Ha! it would have been a refine¬ 
ment in revenge if I had saved your guardian till this 
hour, that he might have seen your degradation. But 
come now—let us have done with this trifling. Your 
charms would render an anchorite callous. Must I need 
use force 1” and, for the first time, he laid his hand on 
the suppliant, and would have tom away the covering 
which veiled her panting bosom. 

Had he beheld the fabled shield reversed and gazed 
upon the Gorgon’s face—had he seen one of his mur¬ 
dered victims start up through the deck before him, the 
Rover could not have been more confounded thau at the 
instantaneous and unexpected change which came over 
the virgin when she felt his unholy touch. Hitherto 
she had played the part of the suppliant, exhausting all 
the eloquence of words, tears and looks to save herself 
from foul dishonor; and her captor would as suon have 
looked for the lightning to have burst from the calm, 
sunlit aky overhead, as for her to have evinced any thing 
like daring or defiance. But she did do it. The instant 
that she felt the brutal touch upon her shoulder, she 
started to her feet, and sprang back, with eyes flashing 
fire, and nostrils dilated. 

“ Off—off, miscreant,” she said, with a proud wave 
of the arm, such as a queen would have used, “ as there 
is a God in Heaven, if you approach one step nearer, 
you die.” 

Perhaps there was something of admiration for this 
conduct which induced the pirate to pause, even after 
his first astonishment had subsided; for he certainly saw 
no means by which his victim could carry her threat 
into execution. Folding, his arms composedly on his 
bosom, he laughed contemptuously and said, 

“Reallyyour rage becomes you, and 1 like your spirit 
You arc not the tame dove I thought, and I must watch 
yon well. But pray,” he continued sneeringly, “how 
long am I to wait your pleasure, or by what means do 
yoa expect to keep me away 1” 

“Do you see this train of powder?” said the girl, 
pointing to her feet, while she kept her eye keenly 
Vol. III.—4 
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watching the face of her captor to anticipate any move¬ 
ment he might make, “ it reaches to the magazine, and 
was laid after we saw you would overtake us; but in 
the strife of the battle was forgotten. A lamp burns 
here at my side, and with a single dash of the hand I 
can throw the fire on that train. I have known this all 
along; but life is a precious boon, and we dare not part 
with it without weighty cause. Think you else I would 
have knelt so long to you, miscreant, murderer as you 
are ? While there was hope I prayed for mercy—I now 
demand safety at your hands. Swear by your knightly 
ancestors—for that oath alone you will not break—to 
restore me unhaimed to my friends as speedily as possible, 
or I fire the train.” 

The cheek of the Rover might have turned a shade 
paler when she mentioned the means of destruction she 
possessed; but, if so, the change was only momentary, 
and long ere she had ceased speaking, his sunburnt face 
was as dark as before. Not that he misdoubted what 
she said, but then he had too much confidence in his 
agility to suppose she could carry her design into exe¬ 
cution ; and besides he was constitutionally brave. The 
scornful look still wreathed his lip, but he spoke not; 
and his eye dared not leave that of the maiden. And 
there they stood while one could have counted ten— 
each as motionless as if carved out of stone. She pale 
as death, but with a form proudly erect, and an eye as 
an eagle’s in its wrath—he, like a sneering fiend, await¬ 
ing the first symptom of faltering on her part, to spring 
upon her and prevent her executing her threat, for well 
he knew that her excited nerves must eventually give 
way, if only on account of the unnatural tension to 
which they had been drawn. But he mistook his victim. 
If he knew her weakness, she knew it also; and during 
the short interval we have described her keen eye 
was reading his soul. She knew that all succor from 
without was hopeless—that they were on the broad sea, 
and leagues from any other ship—and that her delive¬ 
rance must come from herself, and in the way she hud 
threatened, or come not at all. The scanty space of 
time had scarcely elapsed—though to her and to her 
confronter it seemed an age, for moments in situations 
like theirs are counted by the emotions they witness— 
when she said, still keeping her eye fixed on those of the 
Rover, and with the accents of the haughtiest of queens. 

“ Do you consent ?” 

She saw he was about to spring on her, and without 
pausing, she continued, 

“ Then I summon you to the bar of God!” as she 
spoke dashing the lamp on the train. 

The Rover was at her side as she ceased speaking, but 
it was too late. The fire whizzed along the deck, even 
as the words fell from her, and with their close, pirate 
and victim, and all the crowded population of the ship, 
were hurled, with a noise as of ten thousand batteries, 
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into the air. The whole of that living freight was in 
eternity. The awful citation of the maiden had been 
answered. 


MELODY. 

BT HENRY MOHFORD. 

Oil! bend those breathing lips to mine. 
Sweet spirit of the starry eyes, 

Oh! smile in sadness while 1 twine 
These goldon memories as they rise. 
My lips are wet with oozing slime— 

My lips are cold with chilly dew. 

But not a thought of guilt or crime 
Is with the love they bear to you. 

I am a worn and wayward thing, 

Grown almost old in early youth. 

And I have half forgot to sing 

My old time lays of love and truth; 
Yet by my altar fires I keep 
One memory beautiful and true, 

And on my lips the breathings sleep— 
The saddened love they bear to you. 

Oh! bend those breathing lips to mine. 
And I will bow on bended knee, 

And see my guardian angel shine 
In the dark eyes that look on me. 

I only know to ban and bless. 

And all the world must share the two, 
Still bend those lips while mine caress, 
And trust the love they bear to you. 


THE BRIDE. 

BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 

She is standing in her beauty 
With a veil around her spread. 

And the orange blossoms gleaming 
Like starlight on her head, 

But she trembles as the aspen 
When her finger feels the ring, 

She hath fainted at the altar— 

Poor, broken-hearted thing! 

She was once a happy maiden, 

And her song was light and free. 

On her face the smiles were dancing 
As sunlight on the sea; 

And her eyes were full of gladness, 

And her cheek was never pale— 

She is lying like a lily 
Down-beaten by the gale! 

For she had a youthful lover 

Whom they severed from her side, 
They have dragged her here for lucre, 

A victim for a bride! 

But her heart-strings crack to bursting. 
And they shriek, the swoon is death— 
Go! and wail, ye horror-stricken!— 
Ne'er shall ye feel her breath. 


LUCY ASHTON. 

Br A. W. NONET. 

“ She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm, i’ the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek.” 

“Her case, I fear, is a hopeless one!” said the phy¬ 
sician mournfully. “There is an unrevealed malady, 
which, like the rapid decay of consumption, is wasting 
her vital energies, and baffling our utmost skill.” 

Consumption ! How many a fair cheek and manly 
countenance blanches at even the sound of that fearful 
word, and what sad images of faded beauty rise, like the 
gaunt spectres of the grave, to sear the view and thrill 
the soul with terror! Forms once perfect in their love¬ 
liness, pass before the mind’s eye, clad in pale habili¬ 
ments, and bending like the fragile lily to the storm; 
features once glowing with the roseate flush of health 
and youth, now appear wan and wasted by suffering and 
disease; and eyes, which erst were filled with the soft, 
sweet light of love and gladness, are sunken and glassy. 
Human nature shudders at the vision conjured up by 
that single word, and the heart weeps over the fell doom 
which it imports. 

When the sick maiden knew that her life was des¬ 
paired of, she wept; not so much, however, at the bit¬ 
terness of her sad destiny, as at the grief of those by 
whom she was surrounded. She felt that they loved 
her, and she regretted to think of the sorrow which her 
melancholy fate would occasion them. But for herself, 
she heard the dread decree of destiny not as a condemned 
criminal, but as a child who was going home to her 
parents, dwelling in a brighter and better world. 

Lucy Ashton was an orphan, but not without friends 
or fortune. Her father had been a clergyman in a beau¬ 
tiful little village situated upon the banks of the Lake 
George; from whence, at his death, she was conveyed 
to this city by her uncle, and installed as a member of 
bis own beloved family. She was treated here with 
lavish kindness and attention ; for it was impossible not 
to love the sweet and amiable simplicity of her character, 
as well as to admire the simple and native beauty of her 
manners and person. But she was then scarcely six¬ 
teen, and from her susceptible age, to appearance sorrow 
for the irreparable loss of her parents, together with grief 
at being thus early tom from nil the loved associations 
of childhood, seemed to lie heavy at her heart—weighing 
it down with a melancholy sadness, which chilled all its 
youthful aspirations. Every resource was tried to re¬ 
inspire her spirits, but without avail; for, the impression 
of grief, so powerful upon her tender nature, had already 
begun to harden or congeal within her breast, and not 
even the warmth of kindness and friendly affection could 
stay its icy progress. She appeared to droop like a lovelv 
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flower transplanted from its native soil; and neither care 
nor attention could re-aniraate her languid and pining 
energies, or restore the fading hues of her beauty. 

Consumption had now indeed fixed its terrible fangs 
upon her delicate constitution, and she withered with 
all the suddenness of an exotic plant, blighted by the 
chilling blasts of winter; but, without a murmur, she 
resigned herself to her sad fate. She asked merely to 
re-visit the loved scenes of her happier days, that she 
might take a last fond leave of her dear associations, 
and bid the warm friends of her childhood farewell ere 
she departed forever. Her request, urged with much of 
feeling and earnestness, was at length granted, though 
her anxious friends feared that the journey would prove 
too severe for her fragile energies, and perhaps hasten 
the already too fearfully swift progress of the dread 
destroyer. 

When she arrived at her native village, the news of 
her return spread quickly, and those who loved her, not 
only for her own sake, but also in memory of her de¬ 
ceased parents, flocked around with anxious hearts; all 
eager to give her a fond welcome, though sorrowful that 
it was under such painful circumstances that she came. 
Their kind greetings and ardent sympathies, at first 
seemed to have a most beneficial effect upon her spirits, 
and to those who were not familiar with the nature of 
the disease, her sudden revival appeared a harbinger of 
good; yet ere the day passed, she sunk again, beneath 
the fatigue of excitement, and her situation assumed a 
critical and alarming aspect. Her spirit seemed to hover 
over the verge of the grave, while the light of its exists 
eoce flickered with a faint and feeble glow, which threat¬ 
ened each succeeding moment to expire forever. It 
seemed as if her suffering weakness could now hold out 
no longer; and that the hope of even a few days sojourn 
amidst the scenes of her infancy was utterly lost—while 
she herself felt that she had returned only to die, without 
even the poor privilege of saying to each loved haunt or 
bower “adieu!” or of bedewing with the tears of filial 
affection the unforgotten graves of her once dear 
parents. 

And now, as she lay, as it were, upon the extremest 
verge of the precipice of death, without the hope of 
clinging to life and safety—waiting in inert helplessness 
for the passing breath which should vibrate the fearful 
balance, she faintly murmured forth a request for a 
moment’s interview with one whose features she had 
not yet seen among those of her friends who welcomed 
her return. 

“ He has doubtless forgotten me,” she sighed; “ but 
tell him that a dying girl—one with whom he used to 
be intimate—desires to look upon him, and say * fare¬ 
well,’ ere her eyes close forever.” Tears gushed invo¬ 
luntarily* forth as she spoke, and those who heard her 
request looked with mute wonder upon each other. A 
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" light seemed just dawning upon their understandings— 
which yet they could scarcely comprehend. 

This person was an estimable young man of the 
village, named Edgar Clayton, with whom, it was re¬ 
collected by her country friends, she had been much 
associated before the death of her parents, and her con¬ 
sequent departure for the city; but none of them had 
suspected that she was, at that time, from her extreme 
youth, in any way attached to him, though after her 
absence they discovered that he remembered her with 
feelings of deep interest. He did not visit her upon the 
first day of her return, because he doubtless feared the 
effect of fatigue upon her weakness; but on the second 
day he called, when, from the cause he had anticipated, 
he was not permitted to see her. 

“He has already been here, Lucy,” said her kind 
uncle, “ but on account of your very weak state we did 
not deem it advisable that your feelings should be again 
agitated ; as the excitement of your previous interviews 
with the many friends who have called, has been too 
powerful for your feeble faculties.” 

“ Then he has not entirely forgotten me,” she mur¬ 
mured, while a faint smile illumined her pale features. 
“But, dear uncle,” she continued, after a moment’s 
reflection, “ I have no hopes of life—I feel that my fate 
is near at hand ; and my only wish can at this period be 
to look upon the faces of those long absent friends whom 
I have journeyed to see, and to bid them farewell.” 

«It shall be as you desire, my dear niece,” replied 
her uncle with a despairing voice, for he feared that this 
one meeting might prove far more injurious than all the 
rest. He suspected the truth, and regretted deeply that 
the secret had not been discovered ere her disease had 
made such fearful progress. He knew that secret love 
did sometimes exist, and he had heard that its hopeless 
concealment often proved injurious, and even fatal. But 
he deemed that it was now too late to dream of hope 
in this—the malady was too near its crisis to admit of 
remedy ; while his fear was, that the effect which might 
have proved beneficial in the earlier stages of decay, 
would now but agitate the feeble and tottering fabric of 
her existence to its final dissolution. 

A messenger was forthwith despatched with Lucy's 
request, and the young gentleman came without delay. 
But ere he was admitted to her presence, Mr. Ashton 
took the opportunity of suggesting to him a proper mode 
of action, with a careful consideration of her critical 
position, in order that he might not pain in the slightest 
degree her very sensitive heart. 

“My poor niece, Mr. Clayton,” said he, somewhat 
reproachfully, “ is now far gone, and we fear each hour 
may be her last. She has requested to see you, that she 
may bid you, among the remainder of her friends, a last 
farewell before she dies; and her wish should of course 
be gratified. She mentions that you and herself were 
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once very intimate, and for that reason I have to beg 
that you may carefully avoid re-calling to her memory 
aught which might have the slightest tendency to depress 
her feelings. Speak to her as you would to one wham 
you love y for she cherishes very dearly the remembrances 
of all her early friends.” 

The young man was evidently surprised at Mr. Ash¬ 
ton’s manner and words, and therefore waited a few 
moments to reflect upon their import. There was some 
emotion expressed in his countenance, and he appeared 
to be struggling with inward agitation, as if there were 
feelings of regret at work within his bosom. He replied, 

“ You have spoken to me, Mr. Ashton, as if you deem 
that I am inJifferent to the situation of your dear niece. 
But, sir, it is not thus; I will candidly avow that I have 
loved Miss Ashton from her earliest childhood, and that 
my heart is as deeply connected with her approaching 
fate as your own can be.” 

“ Then why, Mr. Clayton, have you not before sought 
her] Why have you thus coldly suffered her to pine 
away and wither under the blight of neglected love 1” 
returned Mr. Ashton harshly. 

“ Neglected love !” echoed Clayton, with an appear¬ 
ance of astonishment. 

“ Yes, sir, neglect /” returned the other rather warmly, 
for he deemed that the cause of Lucy’s concealment of 
her love was now apparent; “ or did you but trifle with 
her feelings; and, when she was conveyed from your 
presence, and from her native home after losing her 
parents, did you bid her a cold farewell, and then desert 
her sorrows—turning your attention upon some other 
object ?” 

“ Sir, I do not deserve this reproach,” replied Clayton 
with mixed feelings of pain and indignation. “She 
cannot think that I would act thus; even had I known 
or dreamed that my affection for her was returned. 
True, w'e were very intimate, and she was frank and 
kind toward me; yet, when we parted, we had never 
spoken of love, and I dared not hope so much as to 
mention the feelings which I cherished. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy and honored clergyman, while I 
was poor. She went far off into a large city, where I 
could but deem that she would soon forget aught that 
she ever felt for one who was merely the companion of 
her childish days, and, therefore, I struggled to repress, 
if not overcome the passion, which had unconsciously 
been enkindled within my bosom. Did I dream that 
*hc cherished for me aught save the friendship of child¬ 
hood, I had sought her long ere this!” 

“ But though I had forgotten it, I now remember there 
c:\me a rumor of your engagement to another lady.” 

“ It was false—never have I loved any one but your 
niece.” 

“ Pardon mv warmth, sir,” said Mr. Ashton ; “ I spoke 
hastily and under a wrong impression. But your 


words bear their own evidence of truth, and the suppo¬ 
sition which we a short time since entertained, relative 
to the origin of her disease, is of course by them refuted.” 

“ Still it is not improbable,” he continued in a musing 
tone; but recollecting himself, he arose and observed, 
“ Lucy is waiting for us, Mr. Clayton, and we will now 
sec her, if you please.” 

They entered the apartment of the sick girl, who sat 
propped up by pillows on her bed, and apparently watch¬ 
ing for their coming with eager attention. She was 
looking more cheerful and life-like than she had appeared 
of late, and her eyes beamed with a new and joyous 
light. When the door opened, a bright flush passed 
across her pale features, and as Clayton advanced to her 
bedside, both appeared for a moment embarassed in their 
greeting. She, however, quickly recovered, and holding 
out her thin hand, said— 

“I have sent for you, Mr. Clayton;” but as he caught 
her hand, and with a fervent movement pressed it to his 
lips, she suddenly paused in her explanation, gazed sadly 
for a moment into his expressive countenance; then 
burying her Lee in the pillows upon which she rested, 
she appeared to hide a flood of tears. Oh ! there was a 
language there which none could fail to understand. 
The secret which had preyed upon that poor girl’s heart 
was now fully lietrayed. Sympathy, wonder and anx¬ 
iety were blended in the countenances of those who 
gazed upon the scene, and the young man himself was 
affected almost beyond control. The knowledge of the 
feelings which dictated his own action, added to the ex¬ 
pressed suspicion of Mr. Ashton, gave him at once a 
clear insight into the nature of her tears, and his heart 
yearned to console them; but how he scarcely knew. 
In the wildness of his agitation, however, he bent for¬ 
ward and whispered in her ear what, in the excitement 
of the moment, he himself knew not; but she faintly 
sobbed forth the murmur, 

“ It is too late I—I am soon to die.” 

“ Oh, no! not so, dear Lucy!” he passionately replied ; 
“you shall yet live to make us all happy, and myself, oh, 
more than happy ! Think not of dying, dearest, for 
hope still exists, and death may not snatch you from me 
at the moment when my joy is discovered.” 

As he spoke, Lucy’s agitation overcame her weakness, 
and all was still, save the deep groan of despair which 
issued from the hearts of her friends. They thought 
her spirit had taken its flight; but it was soon evident 
that she was only fainting, and remedies were quickly 
offered to restore her. With a heavy sigh her eyes again 
languidly opened, and she looked around for her lover, 
who had bowed his head down to conceal the intensity 
of his emotions. While she waited for a moment, as if 
for strength to speak, her uncle interfered, and would 
have closed the interview*; but she motioned for Clayton 
to remain. 
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“You are very weak, my dear Lucy,” said Mr. Ash¬ 
ton, “ and unable to bear this effort. Permit us, then, 
to defer farther conversation until you recover a little 
from your agitation.” 

8he now acquiesced in her uncle’s desire, and rested 
with her gaze fixed fondly upon the countenance of him 
who had been the object of her secretly cherished affec¬ 
tion; while a faint glow, as of returning happiness, 
seemed gradually overspreading the pallor of her face. 
It was a joyful omen to the eyes of all, and their hearts 
began to swell with hope and gladness. 

From that moment may be dated the commencement 
of her return to health. Before that interview was 
ended, she herself spoke of hope, and every one joyfully 
felt that such was at length dawning. Love had admi¬ 
nistered an antidote to the disease which originated in 
itself, and thus was she snatched as it were from the 
portals of the tomb. Her recovery was thenceforth as 
rapid as had been her decline, and in a few short months 
the lately despairing invalid was fast acquiring once 
more the bloom of health. Day after day Clayton was 
constantly at her side, and evincing by overy method 
his fond affection. The gratification of the deep attach¬ 
ment which she had so long sighed over, the renewal of 
early friendships, and the residence amid the bright 
acenes of her loved home, all combined to reanimate her 
drooping energies. 

Lucy did not return to Philadelphia again with her 
uncle, for it was evident that the salubrity of the country 
climate best agreed with her delicate constitution, and 
before a year had passed, she took a permanent residence 
in her native village, where she now resides as the wife 
of him for whose love she had before secretly pined. 
But, alas! how many others, less happy, pine away 
from broken hearts, and are called the victims of con¬ 
sumption ? 


DEATH —A FRAGMENT. 

BY EDWARD O. SQ.UIER. 

And is this Death, that steals so quiet o’er. 

Like the soft radiance the pale moon sheds 
On Western waters, at the dewy eve? 

Can this be Death that whitens each blue vein, 

That stamps each lineament with its marble seal, 
And chills the fount whence animation springs? 
Strange spirit Death! how calmly doth it move! 
Like the thin shadow o’er the glassy lake, 

It presseth with its spirit wing, and lo, 

How changed! Health’s rosy hue has passed away, 
The bright eyes closed, to dwell on mortal scenes 
No more! The mounting blood no longer sweeps 
Like autumn’s sunset gleams o’er that fair brow— 
For Death has set his rigid impress there, 

So cold, so chill, and yet so beautiful! 


THE EMIR’S DAUGHTER. 

BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 

“Sino again, Christian,” said the Emir’s daughter 
to the captive who knelt at her feet. 

“What shall I sing?” asked the minstrel, starting 
from a reverie, and carelessly running his fingers over 
the instrument, giving utterance to a prelude of wild 
but exquisitely melodious tones. “ Shall I sing of war, 
or love, or,” and his voice became suddenly sad, “ of 
captivity ?” 

The princess turned her large dark eye on the speaker 
and involuntarily sighed, for she felt how much that 
little word meant. 

“ No—no, not of captivity—sing of some gayer theme 
—let—let it be of love,” she continued, and the blood 
mounted to her forehead as she spoke. 

“There is but one song I remember of that kind,” 
replied the minstrel in a sad, but musical voice, whose 
softened accents told how grateful he felt for the sym¬ 
pathy of the maiden—“ there is but one song of that 
kind I remember, and it is of my own far off home. 
Lady, I know not that I can sing it, for it fills my heart 
with tears when I think of it now; but your wish is my 
law,” and again running his fingers over the instrument 
he evoked a strain of melody that might have been 
breathed from the stars. 

The maiden leaned her fair face on her hand to listen; 
and, as she reclined thus, the minstrel thought he had 
never seen any thing so beautiful. Her brow was 
smooth as marble; her mouth and chin cut in the most 
exquisite proportions; while her long lashes drooping 
over her eyes gave them the depth of shaded water. It 
there was majesty in that face there was also grace: if 
the classic features made it for a moment seem stern, 
the kind smile and softened look of the eyes relieved you 
instantly from the feeling. And now, as she gazed on 
the minstrel, there was a dewy tenderness in those full, 
dark orbs which might have told volumes to him if he 
had noticed them closely, which, perhaps, he did. He 
raised his head and spoke, 

“ The words are in my own language, but the music 
you can understand.” 

The princess nodded and he began. The song was 
mournful, and before the minstrel had finished he had 
drawn tears into the eyes of his listener merely by the 
touching pathos of his voice. A pause ensued. 

“ Sir minstrel,” she said suddenly, “ you pine for 
your country—do you not?” 

“ Can I forget the home where I was horn, or the 
church-yard where my fathers sleep?” he answered 
sadly. Again there was a pause, and there seemed a 
struggle in the lady’s bosom. When she spoke there 
was deep emotion in her voice. 
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“ And you would run the peril of reaching the 
Christian camp, if your escape lienee was connived 
at ?” 

“ Dear lady, yes!” 

“You shall go. To-night there will be one at the 
seaward postern—you are allowed the freedom of the 
interior—the gate will be opened for you and a boat left 
at hand. And may the God you worship bless and pre¬ 
serve you,” and she turned away to hide her tears. 

A new light broke in on the minstrel. Could it be 
that he was beloved! Was this the cause of the kind¬ 
ness with which he had been treated ? With a sudden 
hope he was about to fling himself at the feet of the 
princess, when one of her father’s eunuchs entered the 
apartment, and he was forced to resume his instrument 
in order to conceal her emotion. No further opportu¬ 
nity to speak with his mistress occurred during the day ; 
and he left her presence toward evening in despair. 

Should he avail himself of her offer to escape ? If he 
were certain of her love nothing could induce him to fly 
without her; but did she love him ? This question the 
captive could not answer. Harassed by doubts he saw 
the appointed hour arrive without having come to any 
conclusion. A new hope now arose. He would meet 
his mistress at the postern. Alas! there was no one 
there but a eunuch whom she had bribed, who was per¬ 
versely silent. The minstrel was still in doubt when 
lights were seen in the garden advancing toward the 
postern. No time was to be lost. The eunuch pushed 
him into the boat, the crew of which instantly rowed off 
from the land, and the captive, yielding to fate, bade 
farewell forever to the Emir’s daughter. 

But he could not forget her. Even after arriving at 
the Christian camp and resuming his rank, (for all had 
thought him dead) his only thought was of the Sarcen 
beauty, and long he lingered in Palestine, when his 
interests should have called him home, hoping to hear 
of her. But despair at length took possession of him, 
and he returned sadly to Europe, where the fairest 
ladies of his own gay Provence strove in vain to win 
him by their smiles. 

Oh! had he known the agony writh which the 
Emir’s daughter watched, from her tower, his departure 
—had he been told how, day by day, she sought to 
glean some intelligence of his safe arrival at the Chris¬ 
tian camp, he would have left his broad possessions at 
once, and found his way back to her, through a thousand 
perils, rather than she should consider him ungrateful. 
But little did he imagine the sacrifice she had made. 
Since the first day she had seen the pale, but still noble¬ 
looking captive, she had surrendered to him her heart, 
and the offer of his freedom sprang from the heroic wish 
to see him happy even though at the sacrifice of his 
company. Had he spoken his love then, and she almost 
felt he would, few words would have induced her to 


sacrifice father, country and faith, to follow him; but be 
was silent, and she feared that her love was despised. 
Still her noble heart refused to take its revenge by in¬ 
terrupting his escape; but she watched his departure 
hoping to the last that he would communicate with her. 
And when she could no more catch the shadowy figure 
of the receding boat, she flung herself on her cushions 
and wept as if her heart would break. From that day 
her attendants noticed that she grew paler and thinner, 
as if some secret malady was eating out her life. But 
none suspected the truth. 

In the proud castle of Limoges sat the owner, leaning 
his head with a dejected air on his hand. He was 
thinking of her who had set him free from his Moslem 
slavery, and when he recalled her beauty and gentleness, 
he felt as if it would be no sacrifice to surrender house 
and lands and knightly honors, to be again the captive 
minstrel at her feet, enjoying her smiles and sympathy, 
even though denied her love. 

“It is vain,” he said, “I can find no happiness here. 
Beauty has no charms for me. I will go again to Pales¬ 
tine, and never return until I see her.” He was about 
to summon his squire when that individual entered the 
room. 

“ There is a page, my lord,” he said, “ without, who 
wishes to sec you on urgent business.” 

“ Let him enter.” 

A youth, apparently of Italian origin, appeared and 
stood humbly at the door until the knight signed to him 
to advance. The page looked at the squire, whom his 
master, understanding the hint, ordered to leave the 
room. Then hastily advancing, the youth threw off 
his hat, and exposed to view a countenance of singularly 
feminine beauty, for one of his sex. 

“Henri! Henri!” said the page, and bursting into 
tears, fell at the knight’s feet. 

“My own—Zenora!” and the knight clasped her to 
his bosom; for it was the Emir’s daughter. 

“ And how did you thread your way through such 
innumerable dangers'!” asked the knight, using her 
own tongue, when, after weeping long on his bosom, 
she was somewhat composed. 

“I know not. Your God—for him I now serve— 
protected me. I fled, bearing with me a few jewels, 
determined to seek you out, and be your minstrel as 
you had been mine. I assumed this disguise, and 
knowing nothing of your language but your name and 
nation, found my way hither, where, for three months, 
I have wandered up and down repeating ‘ Henri de 
Limoges.’ At length a jewel of some price induced a 
man to bring me hither; and now—now may I be your 
minstrel, any thing?—only do not send me away.” 

“You shall be my own bride:” and so it was; and 
never in Languedoc was a more beautiful couple than 
the Count de Limoges and the Emir’s DAroirntR. 
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THE SON’S WIFE. 

BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

M I know we shan't like her,” said Aunt Sarah, 
decisively, putting her knitting needle in its sheath, 
“her mother was queer, before her; and every body 
knows the Stapleton’s are an odd sett. A mechanic's 
daughter too!” 

“ But what have you against them ?” asked the brother 
of the intended bridegroom, standing up against the whole 
host, “ is she ill-bred, or no housekeeper, or a dunce, or 
extravagant, or a woman of ill-regulated temper 1” 

«* Well, I don't know, but I'vb heard she has nothing 
to boast of in the way of manners,” said Aunt Sarah. 

« And I don't believe she's a housekeeper—who ever 
knew one of your prodigies that was?” said another. 

« Then she is a prodigy,” said the brother; but the 
storm went on regardless of his remark. 

a She hasn y t common sense, in spite of her romance,” 
said one. 

“She’ll spend twice Tom’s income,” said another, 
raising her voice. 

“She's no doubt a scold, for what thin body isn't?” 
said another, in a voice more shrill. 

“And as proud as Lucifer,” chimed in a sixth, in a 
yet higher key. 

“ And Tom will get enough of love and Mary Staple- 
ton before six months, it she's the coquette I've heard, 
said the last, with a shrill intonation, that rose over the 
din of the battle. Tom’s brother smiled, and to avoid 
the tempest he could not allay, darted out of the room. 

Mary Stapleton lived in a country village, but min¬ 
gled little in its gossiping society, for there were but few 
there with whom she could have sympathy. When we 
say that she was good-looking, if not beautiful; of sin¬ 
gularly amiable disposition and gentle manners; well 
informed, graceful, accomplished, and of talents above 
mediocrity, we have told why she was loved by young 
Irvine, or, as his family familiarly called him, “our 
Tom,”—the most desirable match in the village. His 
father—who was now dead—had been a judge, and pos¬ 
sessing much property, had been looked up to by the 
neighborhood as the great man of the county. Most of 
the females of the family gave themselves airs in conse¬ 
quence, for, by a singular fatality, all the daughters ot 
Judge Irvine partook rather of the mother’s vain and 
shallow character, than of the truly estimable disposition 
of the father—his strong common sense and liberal views 
having descended to his two sons, as if, these traits, to 
use his own expression, “ had been entailed on his heirs 
male.” The Stapleton’s were a family of mechanics 
time out of mind, and therefore beneath the notice of 
the Irvine's, so that when young Irvine began visiting 
the daughter, a hubbub ensued, the like of which had 


not been known since Irvinville was built But the 
young man had an obstinate habit of having his own 
way, and all the sly inuendos of his sisters and aunts, 
and even one or two direct attacks of his lady mother, 
failed to have any effect on him. He still visited Mary 
Stapleton, and at length announced his approaching 
marriage with her. 

The conclave of aunts and sisters and other relatives, 
who always constitute a sort of committee of advice on 
such occasions, was thunderstruck. Marry Mary Sta¬ 
pleton—the thing was preposterous! To visit her was 
bad enough, but to make her his wife—why, the blood 
of the Irvine’s would cry out against it, and it was ques¬ 
tionable whether their knightly ancestors could there¬ 
after sleep quietly in their coftins. A grand sanhedrim 
was summoned, to which the offender's brother was 
invited, and the result we have seen. No one thought 
of remonstrating with the young man, for all knew the 
determination which formed the most striking part of 
his character, and they were, therefore, fain to content 
themselves with finding fault with the intended bride; 
and, since not one knew any thing of her, this was no 
very difficult task. 

They were married. Now, as Mrs. Irvine prided 
herself on her politeness, she announced that all the 
outward forms of civility must be bestowed on the bride, 
though none were required to pay any further attentions, 
or to throw any real warmth of manner into the courte¬ 
sies with which they received Tom's wife. The widow’s 
word was law, and accordingly the whole family went, 
in due form, to the wedding. It was very generally 
understood, however, that no one was to like the son’s 
wife if any decent reason to the contrary could be found 
in her looks, education, or deportment. 

A round of parties ensued, for the Irvine's were deter¬ 
mined to outdo the Stapleton’s, and they resolved, there¬ 
fore, to give a nightly succession of what they called 
“ crushers,” before the other side would have a chance 
to put in their claims. The wedding had been on 
Thursday, and on Monday the Irvine’s began, monopo¬ 
lizing every evening that week. Whenever the Staple¬ 
ton’s could be decently omitted, they were not invited ; 
but at Mrs. Irvine’s it was impossible not to have the 
bride's parents and sisters. So, at Mrs. Irvine’s, a regular 
attack was to be made on the Stapleton's, in order to 
expose their ignorance and ill-breeding. 

“A song from the bride,” said one, in the secret, as 
soon as the piano was opened. 

Now it was generally understood among the Irvine's 
that the bride could not play, and tho best performer of 
their party was, on her declining, to astound the Staple- 
ton's. But the bride ignorantly threw consternation 
among her enemies by quietly sitting down at the 
instrument, and performing in a style which set all 
competition at defiance. 
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“ How beautiful !” was the involuntary exclamation 
extorted even from those who envied her most. 

“I had no idea she understood music, and so 
thoroughly,” said one. 

“When could she have learned it?” said another. 

“ But we will ask her to play on the harp to-morrow 
evening,” said a third, “ what a pity Mrs. Irvine hasn’t 
the instrument, or we might see the Stapleton’s discom¬ 
fited to-night.” 

To-morrow came, and with it a party at a sister of 
the late Judge Irvine. It was known that Mrs. Sey¬ 
mour had the only harp in the village, consequently it 
was impossible that the bride knew how to play on the 
instrument. We shall not attempt to paint the asto¬ 
nishment of the conspirations when she walked com¬ 
posedly to the harp, and played a very dillicult piece, 
accompanying it with her voice. An involuntary burst 
of delight testified the opinions of the company, the 
male portion of which, not being in the secret of the 
plot, did not hesitate to express approbation. 

“ Where did your sister learn the harp?” asked one 
of the Irvine’s. 

“ She spent two years in Philadelphia,” was the quiet 
answer. 

Every evening during the week some new attempt 
was made to unmask, as the conspirators said, the 
want of breeding and accomplishments in the son’s 
wife; but each trial met with signal disappointment; 
and, at the end of the marriage festivities, even the 
heads of the plot were forced to confess that the bride 
was a most accomplished lady, and that even her family 
were wonderfully well informed for the descendants of 
mechanic’s. 

But prejudice is always stubborn. The little clique 
which determined to put down the son’s wife still in¬ 
sisted that she was extravagant, and that, however 
talented she might be, she needed that practical sense 
which is most valuable for the ordinary duties of life. 
Her demeanor in her new capacity of housewife was 
keenly scrutinized, and the transactions at the son’s 
house became a daily subject of gossip at the elder Mrs. 
Irvine’s. But even envy and prejudice combined could 
find nothing to blame; and before many weeks the con¬ 
spirators began to grow heartily ashamed of themselves. 

“Well.” at length said Aunt Sarah to the elder Mrs. 
Irvine, “ I do say that I never saw a neater house than 
Mary’s is, and from what Tom says they make a little 
go a great ways. I’m beginning to think there’s some¬ 
thing in them Stapleton’s after all. I’m sure Cicely 
here has improved wonderfully in her music since your 
daughter-in-law offered to give her lessons.” 

Mrs. Irvine was silent for some time, but at length 
looked up from her work. 

“ I don’t find any fault with her, and I can’t say I 
ever did. I had my suspicions that Tom had been 


taken in, but I’ve found that he knew belter than we 
what kind of a wife Mary would make. You know I 
told you all, from the first, that she was to be treated 
with due politeness as my daughter-in-law.” 

Notwithstanding this full admission, it had been 
long before the mother-in-law could be brought to 
acknowledge her new daughter’s merits; but her preju¬ 
dices had at length given way before the sweetness and 
many virtues of her son’s wife. After this acknowledg¬ 
ment, it was wonderful how quickly the rest of the 
family saw the worth of the young wife; and indeed, in 
the short space of a year from this time, she became the 
oracle, in all matters of taste especially, to the younger 
Irvine’s. 

The son never alluded to the subject in their presence 
but once, when he said, 

“And so, Aunt Sarah, you thought I was throwing 
myself away when I married; do you think so now?” 

Aunt Sarah and the rest of the council looked down, 
and were silent. 


THE EARLY CALLED. 

BY WILLIAM O. CRAXSTOX. 

I saw her in the Spring of life. 

With glossy auburn locks o’erbent— 

A peaceful, calm and winning smile 

Played round her face where’er she went; 
Of all that ’b good, she was the best, 
Completed and perfected love— 

She filled my soul with holy zcRt, 

And led my wand’ring thoughts above. 

I saw her happy, bright and gay, 

Contented in this world of wo— 

I saw her passing, day by day, 

Through scenes of captivating show; 

The rose of youth was on her lace, 

When last I took her gentle hand, 

The smile of health beamed forth w’ith grace 
When last we greeted in this land. 

I saw her next, still, cold in death. 

The flush had left her chiselled cheek, 

Her warm, inspiring, cherished breath 
Had gone, and she could no more speak; 
Those brilliant eyes were sightless now. 
That wave-like breast was calm and still. 
Her tuneful mouth, and lofty brow 
Reflected Death’s peculiar thrill. 

I sighed ! and said, can this be death ? 

So calmly bright—so sweetly fair— 

It must be so—this changing heath 
In life hath nothing half so rare. 

If she, in all her purity. 

But hardly gain the courts of love, 

Oh! how will our iniquity 

Appear when round the throne above! 
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FASHIONS FOR FjfrgRUARY. 

The costumes presented in oftfc^plate this month are 
of unusual beauty, and comprise varieties sufficient 
to satisfy the most fastidious. Fig. 1. represents a 
Walking Dress, worn with a shawl, splendidly 
fringed. Close-faced bonnet trimmed plain. Fig. 2. 
is an Opejia Dress : the waist pointed. Over this 
is worn a short mantle, elegantly trimmed with fur. 
Head-dress of lace, ornamented with roses. Fig . 3. is 
a Walking Dress, half cloak, half pelisse, worn over 
a rich green silk, and lined with crimson. It is fringed 
all round, and adorned with tassels. Bonnet close to 
the face, and decked with marabouts. 

Walking Dresses. —These are generally destitute 
of trimming, owing to their being concealed by the man¬ 
telet, camail or cloak. Corsage high and plain: sleeves 
and skirt to match. Velvet dresses arc much worn, 
both for morning and evening toilette, and are made 
perfectly plain. The other materials in vogue are satins 
of different colors, China silks, Indian damasks; levan- 
tioes and pekins. We notice a costume made up of a 
dress of black satin, perfectly plain, and sitting close to 
the figure: over this is worn a surtout of French grey 
cachemire, fitting to the figure, and attached around the 
waist with cords and tassels; long hanging Persian 
sleeve; the cloak and sleeve lined throughout with blue 
gros dt Naples , and bordered with round soutache em¬ 
broidery : capote of rich amber gros de Indes , the inte¬ 
rior of the brim lined with white, and ornamented with 
three small puffs of ribbon, interspersed with small green 
sprigs; the crown decorated with knots of amber velvet 
ribbon, and a fancy feather forming a half wreath on the 
front of the crown: muff of sable, lined with cherry 
color. Another costume is composed of a dress of blue 
Pekin silk, the skirt full and long, ornamented down the 
front with a soutache embroidery, having a row of large 
buttons decorating the centre; the sleeves ornamented to 
match: manteau of rich chocolate satin, opening on each 
side as well as the front, attached as far as the arm-hole 
with a broad rouleau or silk cord, finished with a nceud 
and tassels of the same; small round collar; the whole 
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of the mantle surrounded with a broad bias of velvet, 
headed with a Vandyke of narrow silk braid, the lining 

white taffetas: capote of white velours ipingU, lined 
with pale pink, the left side trimmed with puffings of 
white velours epingle ribbon, surmounting a small 
bouquet of roses, the puffings of ribbon reaching from 
the roses to the nceud behind. 

Ball Dresses are now much sought after. We 
have seen one made of white crepe, trimmed with an 
embroidery of ponceau silk and Grecian gold, the dress 
forming three tunics. Another of three jupcs, each 
embroidered in gold lama; pointed waist; tight low 
body and short sleeves, surrounded with a double square 
cape, embroidered to match; coiffure of rich blue velvet, 
decorated with pearls and a double plume of white ostrich 
feathers, the under plume falling very low on the left 
side: this head-dress is worn very much on one side: 
hair in ringlets. We have noticed also an Evening 
Dress of a delicate lilac peach-colored satin, the jupe 
very full, and doubly gauged round the waist; the 
bottom of the jupe trimmed with two deep pieces of 
velvet, of a shade darker than the satin, each piece 
being on the bias, and divided with a deep flouncing 
of white lace; the corsage low, and fitting tight to the 
figure; waist a pointe , the top of the corsage orna¬ 
mented with a double fail of lace; short tight sleeves, 
trimmed to match. Another Evening Dress is of rich 
pink satin, trimmed handsomely round the jupe , with a 
broad flouncing of sable, headed by one rather narrower, 
which continues up each side of the front, narrowing 
toward the point of the waist; corsage and short sleeves, 
fitting tight to the figure, and ornamented with sable 
trimmings; waist d pointe. The hair arranged in bows 
behind, and caught with gold cord and tassels. Scarf 
of striped lama muslin. 

Bonnets for promenade are of middling size, deco¬ 
rated with feathers shaded, the same color as the ribbon. 
Half dress bonnets are of velours royal , blue sapphire, 
gris Mineral , vert de gris , straw or citron color, and 
ornamented with marabouts: the interior trimmed with 
velvet ribbons of a light and lively color. In form, 
bonnets have undergone a slight change at the ears, 
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being cut in a kind of point, and curved very much at 
the side of the ears toward the back of the bonnet A 
wadded capote is much worn in Paris, the quilting made 
to represent a raised wreath in a gymp pattern: the 
material is satin, either white or pink, and feathers 
marabouts or plumes dt eoq . Plumes are now gene¬ 
rally worn drooping. 

Caps. —The Charlotte Corday , which we have here¬ 
tofore descrit>ed, is still much worn: also the Dubarry 
cap, of tulle trimmed with D'Alencon point lace: also 
the NecUhilde f a coquettish affair, without a crown, and 
decorated with lace and velvet In Paris a Grecian cap 
is much worn, made in a light style of open foundation, 
composed entirely of pearls and of gold, intermixed with 
small rouleaus of cachemire gauze or velvet, and sur¬ 
rounded with magnificent gold and pearl ornaments, 
falling upon the shoulders, and finished with tassels of 
an immense size, giving the entire head-dress a most 
oriental appearance, when the tassels are mixed with 
ponceau , dark blue or green. We can easily conceive 
how becoming the contrast must be with the color of the 
fair shoulders upon which they recline. 

Mantles and Cam ails remain much the same* 
though new patterns are appearing daily. We have 
given already two specimens of out of door dresses. 
We add a mantelet of violet satin, rounded at the back 
and trimmed with a filling of the same: this mantelet 
is gathered in the front, at the waist, and on the shoul¬ 
ders ; the whole faced with velvet and attached in front 
with a net-work of silk cord. 

Gloves are trimmed as much as dresses. 

Flowers in coiffures are quite the rage. 

Collars are worn very small. 


THE WYOMING VALLEY. 

BT MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Oh ! bright is thy beauty, fair vale of the west— 

Like a lily the white village sleeps on thy breast, 

And the stream winds along in its sinuous sheen. 

As a silvery thread through a carpet of green. 

Far off the blue mountains uprise in the air, 

A haze on their sides as if incense was there. 

And their summits red-blazing as altar tops glow,— 
While cloud-shadows flit o’er the meadows below. 

How sheer is the precipice, dizzy the height, 

And hark to the pine trees that moan out of sight! 

Or see, far below, where the crags splinter out. 

The foam of the cataract blowing about! 

With thee, oh! Wyoming, my childhood was spent; 
With thy image my dearest emotions are blent; 

And I watch o’er thy mem’ry enshrined in my breast 
As the dove watches over the young in her nest. 


THE EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS. 

BT MRS. C. H. FORD. 

“How shrilly the storm whistles around the comers 
of the streets, or howls down the chimney: and hark 
to the sleet pattering furiously against the casement! 
Oh! the poor—what sufferings must be theirs on such 
a night as this.’ 1 

The speaker was one in whom such language would 
have seemed to common ears strange. He was attired 
with great nicety, almost amounting to foppishness, and 
his broad forehead and handsome face betrayed none of 
the furrows of care. Rich, courted, and as yet a stranger 
to sorrow, CharlatfBl^court had still a heart open to the 
miseries of his less fSvorcd fellow beings, and now, as he 
sat before the cheery fire in that luxurious parlor, his 
thoughts turned involuntarily to the houseless outcasts 
who might be wandering the streets. His words were 
partly in soliloquy, and partly addressed to a lady who 
sat opposite him on the sofa, her delicate foot buried in 
the soft velvet Turkey carpet, and her jewelled hand 
resting ostentatiously on the arm of the seat beside her. 
She was dressed fashionably, and with exquisite taste. 
Her face was lovely, surpassingly lovely, with regular 
features, and eyes, eyebrows, and forehead of unrivalled 
beauty. A small chain of gold crossed her brow, fast¬ 
ened in front by a diamond of great price, which blazed 
and flickered like a star. It was evident, from the look 
with which Harcourt turned toward her, that his heart 
had been touched, if not overcome by her beauty. She 
returned his fond look and replied,' 

“Yes! poor wretches—I fear enough has not been 
done for them this winter. You don’t know, Mr. Har¬ 
court, how my heart has bled, during the explorations I 
have lately been making among the lanes and alleys of 
the suburbs. Such scenes of destitution and sickness. 
Oh! I shudder even to recur to them,” and she covered her 
eyes with her hands, as if to shut out some disagreeable 
object. Harcourt’s fine eyes expressed deeper admira¬ 
tion at this evidence of her sympathy; and had they 
been alone perhaps his feelings would have hurried him 
into the declaration he had been long meditating. But 
there was a third person in the room. Whom we have 
hitherto forgotten, though to be thus postponed to her 
cousin was the usual fate of Edith Melville. And yet, 
when one came to look at her, the causes of this neglect 
seemed doubtful. True, she was not as splendidly beau¬ 
tiful as Clara, but her soft, dove-like eyes shone with 
an expression which seemed more angelic than earthly ; 
and her whole countenance impressed the beholder with 
feelings of purity and awe. "She was sitting at a table, 
a little apart, busily plying her needle; and seemed to 
take no part in the conversation, though when her 
cousin answered Harcourt, she started and looked up, 
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first at her and then at him, and catching the expression 
on his face, she turned deadly pale. Bending over her 
work to hide her feelings, she remained silent and almost 
unconscious of what was going on, until Harcourt rose 
to take his leave. 

“You have been quite still to-night, Edith,” he said, 
“ but I attribute it all to that beautiful pair of slippers 
you are working. I never knew before you loved 
embroidery.” 

Edith blushed, and without raising her eyes, replied 
quietly, 

“ They are not for myself.” 

Harcourt colored, and it was evident from his manner 
hat what he heard was, from some cause, disagreeable 
to him. He looked enquiringly at Clara, and then 
answered. 

“ Whoever the person is, Miss Edith, he has great 
reason to be proud, and would be even more so if he 
knew how devoted you have been to your work,” and 
without waiting for a reply, he bowed to both ladies and 
left the room, without noticing the flash of triumph in 
Clara’s eyes. The instant the door closed on him Edith 
sprung from her seat, and left the parlor by the opposite 
entrance, while Clara flung herself again on the sofa, 
and following her cousin with her looks, burst, when 
she had departed, into a clear, ringing exulting laugh. 
Edith, the instant she left the parlor, burst into tears, 
and hurrying up stairs locked herself in her room. Then 
flinging herself passionately on her bed, she wept as if 
her heart would break. 

“ Oh! cruel, cruel,” she sobbed, “ to tell me I am 
working the slippers for another, when only he is in my 
heart. He little knows that I am embroidering them to 
raise a few dollars to assist nurse in her poverty. And 
Clara ! heartless Clara ! to talk about her sympathy for 
the destitute when she will do nothing for our almost 
second mother, who is now sick and in poverty. Could 
Charles only know the truth!” and she wept afresh. 

Edith, unlike her cousin, was not an heiress, for the 
little pittance left by her deceased parent barely sufficed 
for her most necessary wants; and had not her uncle 
offered her a home, her scanty annuity would have been 
insufficient even for these. Thus, though her heart was 
open as day to charity, she had no means of relieving 
the necessitous, unless by the manufacture and sale 
of such articles as the embroidered slippers, on which 
she had been working that evening. These were in¬ 
tended, a b her words implied, to relieve the wants of a 
sick, and perhaps dying old servant, who had formerly 
been a nurse in her father’s family, and who was now 
in the lowest depth of poverty. 

Our readers have already suspected the state of Edith’s 
heart Her love for Harcourt had grown up insensibly 
to herself. He had long been in the habit of visiting 
at her uncle’s, and for awhile his attentions had bee 


equally divided between Clara and her cousin. And 
his warm heart, high intellect and extensive acquire¬ 
ments rendered him just the person to win the heart of 
such a girl as Edith. She would sit whole evenings 
listening to his eloquent conversation, never speaking 
unless spoken to, but busily plying her needle. Nor 
did she become aware of the nature of her feelings for 
Harcourt until the increased particularity of his atten¬ 
tions to Clara, awakened her to the fact that she loved 
him. Then she strove against her passion; but alas! 
it had become so interwoven with her gentle heart that 
only death could remove it 

Clara had long desired to become the wife of Charles 
Harcourt, for his standing in society was high, and his 
fortune almost that of a millionaire. She had early seen 
that he wavered between her cousin and herself, and all 
her arts had been exerted to win the prize. She, there¬ 
fore, assumed feelings she did not entertain, as in the 
conversation we have just recorded; and, at length, by 
such duplicity, united to her extraordinary and striking 
beauty, she succeeded so far as to regard her ultimate 
triumph certain. The consciousness of this caused the 
exulting laugh with which she saw Edith depart from 
the parlor. 

The next day Charles Harcourt called, and invited 
the cousins to go with him to a beneficial concert that 
evening. Edith would have declined, but had no suffi¬ 
cient plea, besides, her urcle, who was present, insisted 
on it. After the concert there was an address for the 
poor, to be followed by a collection. The speaker was 
one of the most eloquent men in the city, and on this 
occasion he surpassed himself. The enthusiasm he 
awoke was perceptible when the plates were passed 
through the assembly. Many who had left their purses 
at home, took off their rings and threw them down for 
alms. Among these persons was Clara, who drew a 
valuable diamond from her finger, and thus gave it 
away. Harcourt saw the action and mentally resolved 
to wait on the committee in the morning and redeem 
the ring, and with this determination glanced at Edith 
to see what would be her offering. Ignorant of her 
pecuniary situation he saw with disgust that she merely 
bowed and suffered the plate to pass on, though a deep 
blush mantled her cheek. 

“How mean!” was the inward ejaculation of Har¬ 
court, “well have I chosen between the two. But, 
selfish as she is, she has yet the feelifig of shame.” 
Edith*caught his look and understood it; and when she 
returned home she spent the night in tears. 

The next morning Edith entered the ‘parlor with a 
note in her hand. 

“ It is from nurse,” she said, “ she has got the poor 
woman who waits on her to write it. 8he is failing fast, 
and wishes, dear Clara, to see you; for, she says, she has 
not forgotten when we both were in her arms together. ’ 
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“ I cannot go,” said Clara peevishly, “ the carriage is 
in use this morning, and the snow is a foot deep on the 
ground. I wouldn’t walk out in the suburbs, to the 
dirty den where she lives, for any thing. Besides, how 
unreasonable she is! Did I not send her five dollars 
when she was first taken sick!” 

“ But that was a month ago.” 

“And what if it was!” said Clara sharply, “one isn’t 
made of money.” 

“ But for our old nurse.” 

“ For our old nurse” said she, mimicking Edith, 
“ why I can’t see what peculiar claims she has on one. 
I shan’t go to see her, that *s certain; and as for giving 
her any more money, I can’t afford it. I gave away a 
ring last night worth a hundred dollars, and shan’t give 
a cent again for years. The county takes care of the 
poor, and we all pay taxes for them. Let aunt Betty 
go to the poor-house.” 

Edith sighed, but said nothing. She took up, from 
the table, the embroidered slippers, and, wrapping them 
in paper, was about to leave the room. But, with her 
hand on the door, she turned and said hesitatingly, 

“Aunt Betty doesn’t ask you, dear Clara, for money 
—she only asks to see you; it would be such a comfort 
to her, she says, before she dies.” 

Clara turned around, for she was looking at the fire, 
and with an angry tone answered, 

“ Do shut the door—the chill air of the entry makes 
me shiver. If you are fool enough to go out on such a 
bitter day as this, go—but assuredly I shan’t go with 
you.” 

With a sad heart Edith departed, and arraying herself 
warmly, and in a partial disguise, left the house. She 
first went to the rooms of a society which purchased 
fancy articles from indigent females, and resold them 
to those wealthy persons who preferred patronizing a 
benevolent institution to buying elsewhere. This society 
was the one whose concert she and Clara had attended 
the night before, and when she entered the sale room, 
Harcourt was, by chance, in an inner apartment, where 
he had been shewn while the ring which he came to 
buy had been sent out to be valued by a jeweller. He 
was listlessly reading a newspaper, when his attention 
was arrested by a voice in the outer shop. 

“Can you buy these slippers!” said the voice to the 
shopwoman. A pause ensued as if the woman was 
examining thorn, and then came the reply. 

“ Why, Miss, they are not finished.” 

“ I know that, I know that,” quickly said the other, in 
emotion, “ but I am in want of the money for purposes 
of charity. The comfort, perhaps the life of an aged 
person, is at stake. If you will advance me the money 
now, I will finish the slippers.” 

“ This is a strange request,” said the matron, “ but. 
as you seem honest, and wish the money for charity, I 


will accede to your terms if you give me your name and 
residence ” 

There was a pause, as if a struggle was going on in 
the other’s breast: then she asked for a piece of paper to 
write her address. 

“ Miss Edith Melville,” said the matron, in some sur¬ 
prise, “ I have often heard of her, though I do not know 
her personally. Surely, Miss, there is some mistake 
here. That lady is, if I mistake not, the niece of Mr. 
Tow nicy.” 

But Harcourt had risen from his seat, for now recog¬ 
nizing the voice of Edith, he was about to enter the 
shop. He checked himself, however; but the matron, 
hearing him rise, fortunately left the shop to see if he 
wished her. In a few hurried words he told her to buy 
the slippers, placing his purse in her hand. He then 
waited until Edith had left the shop, when he followed 
her at a safe distance, until she entered a narrow lane, 
and passed into a dirty, ricketty house. He could not 
resist going in after her, and cautiously opening the 
door, saw her approach the bedside of an invalid old 
woman. 

“God bless you, dear Miss Edith,” she fondly said, 
“your visits are the only comfort I now have. But 
where is Miss Clara! won’t she come once to see her 
old nurse!—I thought I heard a second step on the 
stairs.” 

“No, it was only the echo of mine. Clara can’t 
come to-day, but I have brought you my little purse to 
buy a few comforts for you. You know it is a scanty 
one, but all I have you are welcome to.” 

“ I know it, I know it. God bless you, for an angel 
as you are. And so Clara is not well, else surely she 
would have come to see me, after my dying request.” 

Edith avoided an answer, which Harcourt noticed, 
though the invalid did not. He had seen enough, and 
gently withdrawing from the door, was soon in the 
street. 

“ How have I misjudged this angel! And Clara, oh! 
how I loathe her hypocrisy. I cannot believe she is 
sick, but I will go at once and see.” 

Harcourt found Clara at home, and to an enquiry 
about her health, she declared she had never been better 
in her life. Convinced of her duplicity he departed, 
grateful for his escape, and resolving to give his hand 
and fortune to Edith, if she would accept them. 'What 
her answer was our readers, who know her feelings, can 
imagine. 

“ How I wronged you, dearest,” said Harcourt to his 
young bride, a day or two after their marriage, “at that 
concert, when you gave nothing, while Clara threw in 
her ring. I little thought what sacrifices you were 
making at that very moment.” 

“ Poor Clara!” said Edith, looking fondly up to her 
husband. 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY.* 


Wi have more than once in our pages propounded 
the question “what is poetry 1” and have satisfied our¬ 
selves at least, if not our readers, with the answer. Our 
attention has been recalled to the subject by a very 
elegant volume of the poems of Mr. Street; and, as 
these poems are chiefly of a descriptive character, we 
shall seize the opportunity to discuss, in connexion with 
them, the two great classes into which poetry divides 
itself, and to point out the difference between the mere 
copyist of nature, who appeals only to our admiration, 
and the truer, because more ideal poet, who elevates the 
mind with images supernc, warms the heart with noble 
sentiments, and, like the prophet of old, makes us forget 
himself in the glorious truths he utters. And first for 
the poems. 

The longest poem in this volume is a story of Indian 
warfare engrafted on a series of exquisite descriptions of 
natural scenery. The tale is of the simplest kind. After 
a panygeric upon America, the author introduces two 
lovers walking together on an August afternoon. They 
meet a stranger and proceed to the village, then a fron¬ 
tier settlement guarded by a block house. By a single 
leap we are now carried to the dead of winter, and a 
fine picture of a snow-storm and of our winter scenery 
ensues. We are then introduced to the revelry of a 
guard-room, whose soldiers are celebrating the bridal of 
the lovers. Suddenly an attack is made on the party 
by a band of hostile Indians, who have, when the feasters 
were rejoicing in fancied security, found a way into the 
fort. A combat ensues, the village is fired, and scenes 
of personal as well as general strife are recorded. The 
retreat and rejoicings of the victorious savages, and the 
pursuit by the colonists follow. The poem concludes with 
an elegant description of the graves of the lovers, who, 
we should have mentioned, fall in the attack. This 
talc reminds us of Brougham’s description of the states¬ 
manship of Sheridan. It is neither a bad story, nor a 
good story, nor an indifferent story—the fact is, it is no 
story at all. Of this, however, the author is aware, and 
has modestly admitted, in the preface, that his “ slight 
thread of narrative” “ does not aim at the continuous 
interest of a tale.” The incidents are thrown in merely 
to connect the descriptions together, and fill the same 
position in the poem, as the thread does in a string of 
beads. We shall dismiss the incidents and characters 
without further remark. 

Many of the descriptions, however, are eminently 
beautiful. The author has a keen eye for the charac¬ 
teristics of visible nature, and paints with elaborate 
nicety. The most ordinary person will perceive, in the 

•The Burning of Schenectady, and other poems. By 
Alfred B. Street. 1 vol. Albany, W. C. Little, 1842. 
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following picture, the minute skill of a finished artist, as 
well as the close observation of the man of genius. 

“ An August day—a dreamy haze 

Films air, and mingles with the skies, 

Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 

Bronzing each object where it lies, 

’Till stream and tree and rocky pyre 
Seem lit with streaks of dusky tire. 

Outlines are melted in the gauze 

That Nature veils; the fitful breeze. 

From the thick pine low murmuring, draw's; 

And that light Comus of the trees 
The aspen, as the balmy rover 
Creeps by, with mirth is quivering over; 

The bee is slumbering in the thistle. 

And, now and then, a broken whistle 
A tread—a hum—a tap—is heard 
Through the dry leaves, in grass and tree, 

As insect, animal and bird 
Rouse, briefly from their lethargy: 

Then, e en these pleasant sounds would cease, 

And a dead stillness all things lock, 

The aspen Beems like sculptured rock, 

And not a tassel thread be shaken 
The parent-pine’s deep trance to waken, 

And Nature settles prone in drowsy peace.’’ 

And again, when he describes a stream winding 
through the woods. 

“There the thick alder-branches weave 
A verdant net beside, across, 

So dense and dark as scarce to leave 
Glimpse of the water’s sliding gloss. 

Along, are scattered willow-groups, 

Their yellow sprays the surface tipping; 

And, roots half loose, half clinging, stoops, 

The elm, its slant boughs deeply dipping, 

Making the stream with bubbles wroth 
That, wheeling into coverts deep. 

Mingle to clumps of snowy froth. 

Whence, flakes detached, slow melting, creep; 
The forest, in tall column’d ranks, 

Forming mass’d backgrounds to the banks.” 

Equal in graphic force of language is the picture of 
twilight drawing on. 

“With wide expanded feet, like wings, 

The flying squirrel shoots his way; 

And, grating on its tiny strings, 

The cricket shrills its evening lay; 

The cowbell tolls its curfew near. 

Tinkling, like silver, sweet and clear, 

The other air-boats, moor'd in nest, 

Mutter and chirp themselves to rest.” 

HU descriptions of winter scenery are no less forcible. 
Witness the following:— 

“ Now clothed in one wide sheet of snow. 
Showing a pale and ghastly scene, 

Save where pines lilt their spires of green, 

And surly hemlocks, pointing high , 

Braid network masses on the sky 

44 The stooping sun has found a shroud 
Within a thick gray rising cloud: 

A damp and chilling wind is fluttering 
Through the slight softening air, and muttering 
In low sounds, down a wild ravine 
Whose sides jut out in rocky ledges; 

On either hand, huge pine trees lean. 

Grasping, with snake-like roots, the edges, 
Shaping a bristling bower o’erhead, 

Scarce pervious to tho winter snow, 

Where frozen moss, and pine-lringe, spread 
Carpels, of brown tind green, below:” 
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“ The hounds are crouching by the blaze, 

Slow winking in their dozing gaze, 

Hearing the drops of sap exude 
In shrill hiss, from the steaming wood.” 

These quotations will give our readers a better idea 
of the elaborate touches by which Mr. Street brings out 
his pictures, than any thing we could say. Now and 
then a single word flashes a whole scene upon us, but 
more usually a succession of minute strokes produces 
the effect. We do not think, however, that the author 
has shewn his judgment in the measure chosen for this 
poem. We confess our predilection for the blank verse 
in which the masters of our tongue have ever clothed 
their thoughts. And we think we can convince even 
Mr. Street of his error by referring to the two poems, 
“ The Forsaken Road,” and “The Old Bridge,” both 
in this volume, where the required effect is produced in 
half the number of lines that would be allotted to the 
same purpose in the octo-syllabic measure. If any 
thing more is wanting to ensure his conversion, let us 
call his attention to his description of a snow-storm, and 
compare it with the blank verse of Thomson and Cow- 
per, on the same event. The following is from the 
poem of Mr. Street:— 

“ the dull thick cloud has spread 
Its, dusky blotting haze o’erhead, 

Close narrowing the horizon’s bound; 

While a few snow-flakes, swerving, sail, 

Like blossoms, that the breath of May 
Shakes from the white garb’d cherry-spray. 
Then, thickening to a light, loose veil 
Woven of spangles, fluttering round: 

Wilder the flakes chaotic teem 
Until the gauzy atoms stream 
In slant lines downward steadily 
On mountain, valley, roof and tree. 

Save when the wind, now rising fast 
To the full fury of a blast, 

Fitfully sweeps the gray streak’d haze 
Into a dim and whirling maze. 

The village dwellings scarcely show 
Their outlines in the mist of snow: 

Round the church belfry, whirls and floats 
A quivering swarm of silvery motes. 

And a white net-like curtain falls 
Across the fort's large looming walls. 

No colors tell the daylight’s pass, 

But darkness thickens to a mass. 

Through the black gloom, hurl'd clouds of snow 
Spinning aloft and dashing low. 

Shoot in an instant flash of white, 

Athwart the gazer's dizzy sight.” 

Apart from the excessive and often criminal elabora¬ 
tion here perceptible, which destroys the clearness of 
the passage by the multitude of objects presented to the 
eye, we can see how the poet is trammelled by the fet¬ 
ters of rhyme, forcing him to dilute into two verses what 
ought to be confined to one. Place, in contrast to the 
quotation, the blank verse of Thomson and Cowper, 
and the superior strength of the latter will at once be 
evident. We quote now from the Seasons. 

“The keener tempests rise; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north. 


Thick clouds ascend; in whose capacious womb 
A vapory deluge lies, to snow congeal’d. 

Heavy they roil their fleecy world along; 

And the sky saddens with the gather’d storm. 

Through the hush'd air the whitening shower descends* 
At first thin maturing; till at last the Jlakes 
Fall broad, and wide , and fast , dimming the day , 

With a continual jlow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robe of forest white. 

’T is brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid, und chill. 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow-” 

And how, by a few dashing strokes, Cowper brings 
out the scene. 

“ Fast falls a fleecy shower: the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never ceasing lapse, 

Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimilate all objects.” 

But we will not argue so plain a case. Mr. Street 
himself has given testimony, as we have before said, to 
the superior efficacy of blank verse by numerous poems 
of that description. The finest one in the volume is 
“ The Forsaken Road,” which we quote. It is distin¬ 
guished chiefly for the accurate observation of the 
author, and for the graphic, though minute skill of his 
descriptions. The verse is sometimes rugged, and in¬ 
deed none of our poet’s measures are remarkable for 
melody. 

THS FORSAKEN ROAD. 

In the deep shadows of the wilderness, 

Arbor’d by branches a forsaken road 
Winds on in two faint wheel-marks: striping now 
The soft black mould, now hidden by the leaves 
Dropp’d at the breath of Autumn, seaming here 
The hollow wet with oozing springs, and there 
Traced lightly on the firm and level glade. 

Now it is lost within a sward of grass 
Spread pleasantly, with scatter'd groups of trees, 

A place to lie in, when the summer sun 

Throws broken gold; thence winds it through the shade. 

With time-stain’d blazes on the thronging trunks 

Sliced either hand. Within the densest spot, 

A pine has stretch’d its giant barricade, 

Bulging with knots and fork’d with splinter'd twigs. 

The shroud-like moss o’ermantling; as it lies 
So motionless, so powerless in decay, 

I start to think its shatter’d summit once 
Flaunted its daring challenge to the storm 
And told its fall in thunder. Still the wreck 
Hath pleasant uses; its high twining roots 
Are chambers for the squirrel, and its frame 
Keeps bare a stripe of mossy nut-strew’d earth 
From the white drift that blocks the opposite side, 

So that the tenants of the base might steal 
In the brief glimpses of the winter sun 
To find the scatter’d treasures. 

Onward still 

I trace the road; tall saplings in the midst. 

Then tawny grain-crack'd fragments, crumbling fine 
As my foot sioks within them, then a mound 
Of the sweet low-stemm’d wintergreen, a bridge 
Of logs then lying crosswise o’er a stream. 

Gaping with chasms and tottering dank with age 
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A frail support; until the stone piled wall 
Cuts sharp across, and'smiling farm-fields hide 
All traces of the pathway. • 

As I tread 

The lonely road, now scaring with my steps 
The whizzing partridge, hushing with my form 
The thresher’s song, and baring with ray knife 
The darken’d hack o’erlaid with bark and rings 
That years have circled, I give rein to thought, 

And images throng round me. First the deer 
Seeking the lick, leaves prints: the midnight wolf 
Scenting his prey, tramps o’er: the red man fierce, 

Treads in the faint but noted marks, lest moss 
And mould should show his trail. In after years 
His compass the surveyor stakes, and carves 
Rude letters on the trees that, gifted thus 
With language, tell the windings of the way. 

And then the emigrant’s huge wagon-tent 

Oleams white between the trunks, with household goods, 

Piled in and dangling round, and midst them group’d 

Childhood and matron age, the flock and herd 

Straggling behind, the patriarch and his sons 

Loitering before with axes, hewing wide 

The underbush, and bridging o’er the streams. 

And kindling in the dell, when frowns the night, 

Their bivouac for slumber. 

Then with toil 

The settler trudges o’er, his shoulders bent 
Beneath his burthen from the distant mill, 

To feed his famishing children. And as Time 
Smooths the rough clearing to the smiling field, 

The heavy wagon jolts across the roots 
To the far market, and the tardy wheel 
Therefrom bears loads of rustic merchandize. 

And then as scatter'd walls of logs are merged 
Into thick village roofs, the forest road 
Is left, for the smooth spacious thoroughfare 
Linking the hamlet to the river-side. 

How like this lonely road, the track of life! 

Oar infant steps are Fear’s. Dark Cruelty 
And fierce Revenge then tread upon their way; 

Till later Reason’s compass points our course, 

Marking the path with prudence. Daring Hope 
The Pioneer, its bosom freighted deep 
With all our feelings, follows; hewing down 
The barriers with the edge of energy. 

Bridging o’er Fortune’s many adverse streams, 

And lighting sorrow’s frequent night with flame 
Of solace till the morrow. Trials come— 

Endurance hath succeeded Hope, and still 
We tread beneath the burthens of our care, 

For those we love are cherish’d. Then as home 
Brightens to comfort; in our daily path 
We reap reward of hardship; apd as joys 
Cluster around us, the smooth easy path 
Of peaceful being leads us to the grave; 

And the rough early road is shunn’d, for Time 
To shroud its varied surface from our thoughts; 

With proud Ambition lying prone across. 

A dead and shatter'd wreck; yet sheltering close 
(Its fragments turn’d by dire experience 
To holier use than when it stood erect,) 

By stern remembrance of its miseries, 

Its wrestling warfare and its rending fall, 

Home feelings, and the gentle ties of love 
From perishing in the snow drift of the world. 

Of the other poems in the volume all have been pub¬ 
lished in a fugitive form, except “The Old Bridge,” 
“ Moonlight,” and one entitled “ Seek and ye shall 
find.” The poems in the Iambic measure aTe chiefly 
on sporting subjects; but we may remark in passing, 
that this verse, in the hands of Mr. Street, possesses 
unusual force. Those of our readers, who have seen “ The 


Grey Forest Eagle,” will assent to the justice of this 
remark. But we will now dismiss the volume, and 
having accorded Mr. Street our praise for his poems, 
proceed to enquire into the rank which he holds in the 
great empire of mind. 

Mr. Street is essentially a descriptive poet In that 
term is embodied all his merits and defects. He paints 
visible nature with a fidelity that is wonderful, bringing 
up to the mind’s retina, by a succession of minute 
touches, the picture he wishes to present The most 
ordinary mind recognizes in his verse familiar objects, 
and can appreciate the skill with which they are drawn. 
The tree that overhangs the stream, the mossy mill that 
whirrs in the glen, the old hunting trail in the forest, 
the bridge whereon in childhood we sat to angle, the 
church spire in the valley, the mist upon the mountain, 
the whirling river, the spinning snow, the hiss of the 
angry freshet, the desolate block house, the haunt of 
the wild deer, the trout pound and the bivouac, all 
these are pictured in his rhyme with an accuracy that 
bewitches us. But he never, or rarely rises into the 
ideal world. With the spirits that hold dominion in 
the higher walks .of mind he has no communion. To 
him the loftier inspirations of the muse are wanting. 
He secs common objects in common lights; but ho sees 
nothing more. Around his landscapes may shine the 
brightest of earthly sunsets, but it is never given him to 
behold the golden twilight of the eternal city. What 
Teniers was among painters he is among poets. What 
the Old Mortality is to the Apollo a descriptive poem is 
to an ideal one. 

Wc make no claim here which cannot be substan¬ 
tiated. It is the testimony of all ages that the mere 
observer is of a lower grade of intellect than he who 
both observes and combines. And this is true in every 
department of the human mind. A thousand men, 
before Newton, had seen an apple fall, without thinking 
of the cause. Mariners had often heard of the strange 
cancs and human bodies floated to the Azores, but only 
Columbus saw in them the evidence of land to the west. 
The battles of Napoleon were won by availing himself 
of incidents which other generals would have thought 
useless; and Watt by a chain of splendid combinations 
gave to the world the steam engine. The sculptor who 
cut the Venus, and the artist who raised the Parthenon 
merely combined the forms of beauty which they had 
observed separate in nature. We question whether in 
the ideal world the same process is not going on. "Wc 
are inclined to think that the results produced by the 
highest imaginative genius, and which flash across the 
mind as if from inspiration, come from a series of com¬ 
binations carried on with a velocity which deceives us 
as to their origin. But this divine faculty is given 
only to the loftiest order of minds. Mere talent sees 
objects in nature, and truthfully depicts them, but genius 
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conceives visions of supernal beauty, by combining the 
elements of beauty which exist around us. Teniers 
saw in the Flemish peasants only the country servant 
and the boor. But Raphael beheld other things beside 
those of earth. In his wild longings for immortal 
beauty, his imagination learned to glorify and exalt 
every thing on which he looked, until prophets, saints 
and apostles, seraphim and cherubim crowded on his 
mental retina. He had visions of angles with harps of 
gold, of martyrs who had passed to Paradise from fire 
and rack, of the immaculate Virgin herself, and of that 
oif k, holier than all, the infant Saviour. And ever on 
his ear, sleeping or waking, fell hymns of heavenly 
melody. All these, as if inspired from on high, he 
made immortal on his canvass. And here we arrive at 
another characteristic of the superiority of the ideal over 
the common mind. We may gaze on the smokers of 
Ostend forever, and never think but of the artist’s skill; 
but no man can look on the pictures of Raphael with¬ 
out feeling purer emotions gushing up within him. 
Visions of eternal beauty, strains of silent but celestial 
music, foreshadowings of the holy and the infinite 
break on us as we gaze: the mind expands; the bosom 
glows; and wo long to soar upward to a brighter world, 
and hold communion with the beatified in heaven. 
So in poetry, the great masters not only evince this 
power of combination, but the emotions of beauty they 
kindle in us purify and exalt the soul. The grand old 
fathers of English verse seem especially to do this. 
Amid the tedious allegories of Spenser walks heavenly 
Una with her milk-white lamb, like an angel sent on 
earth to win- us to heaven by her smiles. There is 
scarcely a female character in Shakspeare whoso con¬ 
templation docs not make us better men. No one can 
read the epic of Milton without catching a spark 
of his celestial fire, and seeming to hear the songs of 
angels, and the chaunts of the redeemed. To come 
down to our own time: even in Byron there are 
glimpses of supernal beauty, breaking through his 
stormy verse like a summer sunset through a thunder 
cloud. We have no doubt that poetry is destined to 
perform a high part in the amelioration of our race. 
We never knew a man who could truly admire our ideal 
poets, who was not, so far forth, a better man; and who, 
if he fell at last, fell because there were other tendencies 
more powerful in his mind to drag him down. And it is 
no answer to our position to ask us to shew the reforma¬ 
tion that poesy has worked. She moves on the hearts of 
men like the face of Jehovah on the waters at Creation. 
We have all felt her power when lending to her a 
willing ear. There is, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
picture of a man raking among dust and ashes for dross, 
while an angel floats above bis head, offering a golden 
crown: but he will not look up. So, the angel Poesy 
soars overhead, but few listen to her words; yet those 


who do, win immortal wealth, and catch glimpses of 
Paradise from her serene face. 

In mere descriptive poetry there is little of this divine 
power. But it must not be forgot that we speak now 
of merely descriptive poets. There are many who 
combine the qualities of both schools to which we have 
adverted, in their highest degree; and indeed the best 
ideal poets are usually the best descriptive ones. But 
the rule does not apply when the order is inverted. 
And that writer is a descriptive, in contradistinction to 
an ideal poet, whoso fidelity to nature is his chief cha¬ 
racteristic, even though glimmerings of imagination may 
now and then break through his verse. In this order 
we class Mr. Street. 

But in so doing let us do him full justice. Though 
not of the highest order of genius, he claims precedence 
in the rank to which he belongs. He may not be a 
purely ideal poet, but he is the first of our descriptive 
ones. 


LOVE. 

BT ALEXANDER ▲. IRYINS. 

Long I wandered in the night. 

To the pelting tempest bared, 
Hideous shapes upon my sight 
Through the ghastly darkness glared. 

Voices wailed within the gloom, 
Hollow echoes moaned around, 

And I heard the traveller’s doom 
In the unseen river's sound. 

Not a star was on my way. 

Doubt and death my soul opprest. 
And I sat me down to pray 

While the rain froze on my breast 

Lo! a vision in the air 
Fainter than dim altar spark* 

And a voice of sweetness rare 
Melted through the icy dark. 

With a halo round her head 
Then outshone a virgin tall, 

Rosy clouds beneath her tread 
Moved in circles musical. 

Down she stepped, and kneeling, bound 
Ointments on my bleeding feet. 
Wrapped me in her garments round. 
Cheering me with whispers sweet 

Then she sat her down by me, 

Stayed my head upon her breast, 

And with songs melodiously 
Soothed me weary into rest 

Doubt and fear and pain were spent. 
Love thereafter was my stay, 

And rejoicing forth we went 
Hand in hand upon our way. 
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THE DROWNING SKAITER. 

BY J. H. DANA. 

Comb let us go out into the woods! The bracing 
air of morning invites us to the walk, and the low, 
plaintive wind, sighing among the leafless branches, is 
in strange harmony with our feelings. Yesterday was 
one of those warm, close days which sometimes appear 
in the very heart of winter; but, as night set in, a storm 
of rain and hail began, clothing fields, woods, and forest 
in a glittering panoply of sleet. Before midnight the 
wind changed to the north-west—for we heard its shrill 
whistle ere our second sleep—and now the trees are 
sheeted with frozen ice, glittering, like the armor of a 
god, in the winter sunbeams; while from every branch, 
and beneath the eves of the bams and houses, myriads 
of icicles hang, diamond-like, quivering with the pris¬ 
matic colors of the rainbow. How magnificent the 
prospect! Never was the mantle of the Caisars jew¬ 
elled thus. And hark! here and there, along the sunny 
side of the woods, or in exposed places, these icy pen¬ 
dants break from their hold, tinkling on the frozen 
crust with a sharp, silvery sound, like the ringing of a 
fountain on marble in the moonlight. 

Here we are at the brow of the hill—wrap your furs 
closer around you —and lo! the splendor of the scene 
beneath. The landscape far and near is covered with a 
mantle of snow whiter and purer than an angel's wing. 
Everywhere the fences and other landmarks have dis¬ 
appeared, leaving a vast monotony unbroken save by a 
farm-house here and there, with its white smoke curling 
lazily up into the sky, and the old household trees 
shivering as they stretch their protecting arms over it. 
The streams are no longer to be seen, though their 
courses can still be traced along the lowlands, by the 
blue lines that wind in and out among the hills. And 
the forests'!—are they not brighter and more glorious 
than ever! each lordly tree sparkling with its coronet 
of gems, and a halo of refulgent light coruscating around 
its time-defying brow. A few light feathery clouds 
skirt the horizon ; but the blue of the zenith is undim¬ 
med ; and so quiet is every thing around that it seems 
as if we might hear a whistle for miles across the hills. 
Come, then, let us on ! 

How the frozen surface of the crust crackles under 
our tread, with a sound like the snapping of dry twigs 
in a summer’s drought. Step brisker, for the air up 
here is sharp, and when we reach the wood we shall be 
protected in ^ measure from this cutting north-wester. 
8ee yonder hoary oak, on whose front the records of 
centuries have been written—does not the melancholy 
wail, with which he heavily sways his branches to and 
fro, seem like a lamentation for the past ? Not a bit 
does the tall fir there care for the tempest which only 
Vol. III.—6 


ruffles his feathery foliage. In that black and gloomy 
swamp stands a mighty cedar, such as grew on Lebanon 
of old, its dark, funereal plumes nodding high over its 
compeers, as the banner of death waves over the sculp¬ 
tured knights in a cathedral. And now the wind 
rises far off in the forest—at first like the low sighing 
of a flute, but gradually increasing until it breathes 
out with the deep voice of a minster organ, and swelling 
higher and higher as it approaches, bursts on the ear as 
if the angelic choir was sounding its hallelujahs from 
the skies. And now it is gone 

44 through the dim woods dying 
With a moan.” 

But hark! a rabbit pattering across the snows, for an 
instant seen, and then shooting out of sight, a vision of 
a dream. See him peering from behind the root of 
yonder oak—how timidly he steals across the open 
space —and now he is peeping at us from the rotting 
trunk that lies along the walk. Ah! there he goes— 
you can hear him rustling through the dry wood—and 
no doubt ere this he is snugly ensconced in his quiet 
burrow, rehearsing to his dame the perils of his morning 
walk, and delighting himself with thoughts of the cozy 
dinner that awaits him by and bye. 

We are out on the glade, and here is a quiet country 
sleigh coming leisurely down the hill—why! you might 
almost believe the driver to be asleep, so motionless he 
stands, muffled up to the chin in his great coat and 
kerchief over-all. Jog, jog go the two fat horses, and 
tinkle, tinkle goes the solitary bell—it makes one drowsy 
to listen to the sound. But this fellow, rushing like 
a whirlwind down the hill, is a lad of another mettle. 
Make way, for his blooded coursers are in a foam—and 
lo! with bufialo robe streaming in the wind, and scores 
of bells tinging merrily on the sharp air, he has shot by 
—and now you can hear his clear hallo in the valley 
beyond. There, he mounts the opposite hill—how gal¬ 
lantly his four bays stretch up the ascent—and, for an 
instant cutting the horizon with his outline, he whirls 
over the brow, and has passed away as an arrow from 
the bow, or a wild pigeon on the wing. 

There must be a skaiting ground hereabouts, for the 
shouts of the revellers have been growing louder and 
merrier since we left the high road, and as soon as wc 
get out of this second piece of woodland we ’ll catch a 
sight of the sport—ah! here the curlers are, for the 
high bluff overlooks the lake, and if you’ll hold fast by 
this sapling, you can gaze down on the players almost 
immediately under us. See them flitting to and fro, 
like swallows on the wing, now intermingling as in the 
mazes of a dance, and now separating and flying hither 
and thither with the suddenness of thought Hark! the 
ball rattling along the ice—and now a dozen start in 
pursuit—they have it—no! a second blow has sent it 
crackling far away, and onward they skim after it with 
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tho swiftness of the wind, their sharp heels ringing as 
they go, and the hollow ice moaning under the pressure 
of the flying crowd. Yonder—by our lady !—is a fairy 
sledge, and in it one of the loveliest of her sex, her 
cheeks ruddy with the breeze, and her dark eyes spark¬ 
ling from excitement, as she is whirled along by the 
skaiter who has harnessed himself—fit courser—to 
her chariot. Why, even here, we can catch the silvery 
laugh of the maiden in ecstacics at her ride. Away, 
away they go, and now he wheels suddenly and stops, 
the runners whirling around, and whirring gratingly on 
the ice as they turn. What merry shouting from the 
other maiden’s welcomes the fair one as she descends 
from her car to make room for another! —and now a 
second gallant has seized the sledge, and away fly the 
new couple,^ skimming the icy surface as a cut-water 
flies along the deep. Here, under the bluff, in this 
quiet cove, is a solitary skaiter—but how graceful his 
every movement. He has chosen this spot, away from 
the rest, because he likes not the noise and bustle of the 
crowd. Lo! graceful as the swan that soars in the still 
night far up in the silent ether, he winds his airy evolu¬ 
tions, anon moving in slow and stately curves—anon 
poising, as it were, upon the wing—and anon proudly 
sailing onward in many a wavy line. Often, in the 
still moonlight have I sought some secluded nook like 
this, and, with my arms folded on my breast, slowly 
pursued my pastime, or watched the shadowy skaiters 
afar off gliding to and fro like spirits in the mystic 
twilight. Ah ! few things were more fascinating to me 
when young than this delicious pastime, and for it I 
passed through the valley of the shadow of death, 
tasting of all the bitterness of the parting of the soul 
from the body, and becoming, as it were, the dead 
alive. But you have never heard the tale, so, as we 
walk, I will tell it. 

It was on a clear, frosty morning in early winter, 
when I was about nineteen, that I laced on my skaites 
to fry my favorite pastime for the first time that year. 
The ice had been making for several days, but had not 
yet attained much strength, so I proceeded for a while 
with caution; but finding the river safe, I gradually 
grew bolder; until finally 1 forgot altogether my original 
precautions. I had been idly manoeuvring for an hour 
or more, when the thought struck me to visit an old 
schoolmate, whose father’s mansion was situated on the 
river about a dozen miles higher up. I will not deny 
that the vision of a dark-eyed sister, whose smile 
haunted my boyish memory with strange tenacity, 
was uppermost in my mind when the idea of the .visit 
occurred to me, and accrdingly thinking little of the 
distance and nothing of the danger, I started. The 
morning was without a cloud, the scenery w ild and 
beautiful, and the air just bracing enough for the 
rapidity with which I moved. Mile alter mile was 


soon left behind, and ere an hour the white mausion 
of my schoolmate rose to sight a short league ahead. 
Thinking of the glad surprise with which I should be 
welcomed, of the smoking viands which would greet 
me, and for which exercise had given me a keen appe¬ 
tite, but, most of all, of the stolen kisses I would snatch 
from my old playfellow, now grown into a blushing girl, 
I sped on, whistling merrily, until the woods, which 
here crowned either bank, echoed to iny gladness. 
Suddenly I heard a sharp, splitting sound, like the 
cracking of glass, shooting along after me, and looking 
downward, I saw with a start, a fissure in the ice fol¬ 
lowing my rapid footsteps—the vel.jeity of my progress 
! alone preserving me from sinking into the current 
below. I struck out, at the sight, with desperate 
strength, hoping soon to pass the perilous point, but 
at ev e ry stroke that same splitting sound smote anew 
on my car, piercing to my nerves as if they had been 
laid bare and pricked with a bodkin. Faster and faster 
I flew along, but more acute grew that sound, and now 
it was changed into a noise resembling that of rolling 
thunder at a distance. Lateral fissures soon began to 
shoot out from the main one, that by this time extended 
a furlong behind me, and the quick cracking of the ice, 
on every hand, forewarned me of increasing and immi¬ 
nent peril. I was fully conscious of my situation, 
though calm and collected, for—thank God !—such a 
thing as want of self-possession at times of hazard, I 
have never experienced. Hastily casting my eyes 
before and behind me, as well as along either bank of 
the river, I saw that no one was in sight, and then, 
with a loud crack, I felt the ice giving way beneath me, 
and I sank into the river. 

My sensations at that moment are indelibly impressed 
on my mind. My first consideration was that no one 
had seen me fall, and that I must depend solely on my 
own exertions to escape—my second thought was 
that the river grew unusually narrow at this point, and 
that consequently the tide running with increased velo¬ 
city, I would probably, if not certainly, be swept some 
distance, before rising to the surface. All the various 
hazards that sui rounded me, and the most practicable 
means of avoiding them flashed at once on my mind, 
and before I ceased descending, I had carried on several 
consecutive trains of thought, which singly, in ordinary 
circumstances, would have occupied many minutes. As 
soon ns I felt myself rising, I gave a spring to increase 
my speed, eager to reach the surface quickly, and avoid 
the danger which I most feared. All at once my head 
struck violently against something overhead, and putting 
my hands up, I became conscious that a thick plate of 
ice intervened between me and the upper air. Oh! 
God I cannot even now recur to my situation then 
without shuddering. Shut hopelessly in this living 
grave, w ith all my faculties in full vigor, I was destined 
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to feel the slow approaches of death, until seconds dulled to outward objects, but a crowd of thoughts and 
should seem as hours, and the torture of minutes appear memories rose up to my inward soul. The home where 


that of a life-time. To add to the horror of this disso¬ 
lution would be the consciousness that only an inch or 
two of ice lay between me and life. Agonized with 
these thoughts 1 struck fiercely against the frozen roof 
overhead in vain attempts toWak it. I might as well 
have directed my impotent blows against the armor of 
Achilles. To increase my despair I felt myself dragged 
by the tide along the under side of the ice, against which 
I rubbed again am] again; while, through the transpa¬ 
rent roof I was mocked with the sight of the blue sky far 
overhead, and the shadows which the giant trees fiung 
fitfully across the surface. Oh! what would I have 
given to have had but one breath of the free air that 
stirred those branches, to have heard once fjtypro even 
the sullen creaking of the boughs, instead doti^ 

roaring sound that now filled my eap* Ohofe* mpr© ''£ : { 
essayed to break the ice above me, hot my titi&gtll 
was in vain, and now I felt myself again sinking. 
All this had not occupied more than a very few 
seconds. 

Think not that my calmness deserted me, though 
despair was fast gathering around my heart. It is 
strange how coolly I reviewed my situation. I recol¬ 
lected that drowning persons were said to sink and rise 
three times ere they died, and I thought, with some 
elation, that this was only my second descent I specu¬ 
lated also on the question whether this number was not 
merely arbitrary—in other words, whether the frantic 
struggles of the person might not be the real cause of 
so speedy a death, and whether, if the self-collected ness 
of the party was preserved, so that he Bhould inhale 
little or no water, the struggle might not be protracted 
to an infinite number of times. I resolved to test the 
experiment. But suddenly I remembered that I bad 
breathed no air on my ascent, a fact of which the rapidly 
increasing oppression on my lungs warned me. This 
sensation soon came to be one of indescribable agony. 
It seemed to me as if a mountain of lead was heaved 
on my breast, while every muscle within was simulta¬ 
neously strained to cracking. The ringing sound in 
my ears became deafening, a dimness rose before my 
eyes, and I felt an almost irresistable propensity to gasp 
for breath, yet—will you believe me 1—even then, ay ! 
in that fearful agony, I had the calmness to reflect that, 
by opening my mouth I would inhale water, and thus 
hasten my death. I shut my teeth like a vice, but I 
frit the icy liquid shooting into my nostrils as if driven 
by a force pump. The awful sensation of suffocation 
increased, a thousand wild, whizzing sounds were in 
my brain—and I knew that my senses were reeling and 
growing confused. I strove to rally them, and even then 
could not help speculating on my situation. Can this 
be death ?—I thought. My senses had now become 


I was born, and where I had spent my hitherto happy 
life—the old mill whose whirring wheel I loved to sit 
and listen to through the long, summer afternoons—the 
brothers and sisters with whom I played—the mother 
who cherished me in infancy, nurtured me in sickness, 
and smiled through her tears at my boyish triumphs 
at school—all these came up before my memory with 
startling vividness. To part from them—oh ! that was 
the bitterness of death. But most of all I thought of 
my poor, poor mother, and of her agony when night 
should come without my return. How eagerly she 
would listen for every footstep, hoping it might be mine 
—how often would she go to the door and look out into 
the darkness for her absent boy:—and as hour after 
h#nr should pass on, with what a sinking of the heart 
she count the strokes of the clock, praying the 
lujMBlity with tears to restore her child, her fears for 
my safety deepening each moment, until at length she 
would know, by my continued absence, that I was 
indeed dead. And then how, on the morrow, the 
whole neighborhood would be raised in search of me, 
though perhaps my body would never be found, nor any 
one know the manner of my death. This, this was the 
bitterest thought of all. I could have borne to die, to 
perish alone, but that my mother should never see her 
boy’s face, even in death, was too much for me. I 
groaned in utter agony. The cup of my despair was 
full. 

But, in a moment, the struggle was past God tem¬ 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, and, when human 
nature can no longer endure the strain of the rack, he 
mercifully consigns us to insensibility. Gradually—I 
know not how—a dreamy ecstacy, such as falls upon 
us when, fatigued with incessant mental labor, We sink 
into a pleasant slumber over our books, stole over me, 
and I lost all sensation, save that of this delicious 
langour. I have experienced that feeling once since, 
during a severe fever, after all had given me over for 
lost. How long I continued in this condition I cannot 
tell—but when I recovered my sensations, after a long 
and painful inhalation, I found myself floating on the 
surface of the stream, amid fragments of broken ice. 
My first instinct—for thought I will not call it—was to 
strike out for my life. Shaking the water from my eyes 
I looked around and found that I had risen to the sur¬ 
face, at an air hole, about fifty yards from the spot 
where I had broken in. I could not, therefore, have 
been more than a very short spare of time insensible, 
for scarcely two minutes had elapsed since my first 
immersion. And yet what an age to me! What a 
world of thoughts and feelings had passed through my 
mind in that short interval! 

I now addressed my self to my new situation. The 
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difficulty was to climb safely out of the air hole; for the 
rapid whirl of the tide, acting with the force of a lever 
on the lower part of my body, sucked me in as into a 
mtffcl-strom, and it was with incredible pains that I 
could prevent myself being again carried under. Turn¬ 
ing my head against the current, however, I struggled 
to the upper end of the air hole, and placing my arms 
on the ice, endeavored to scramble out; but the frail 
support gave way beneath my weight, and I fell into 
the stream amid new fragments of broken ice, and was 
swept down with the tide, almost stifled with water. 
Death seemed now inevitable. Had I been preserved 
thus far only to perish at lastl The thought strung 
my sinews with supernatural power, and, striking out, 

I struggled to regain my lost ground and prevent myself 
being again carried under the ice. At length, though 
weakened and panting, I reached the goal, only, how¬ 
ever, to be again precipitated into the tide. But my 
energies rose with disappointment. Five times was I 
thus cast back into the icy current—and five times did 
I return to the conflict, battling my way back inch by 
inch. When I reached the goal for the sixth time I 
was os weak as a child, and had to rest awhile, clinging 
to the ice, before I dared to attempt climbing out. I 
was not without hope, however, for I noticed that the 
ice, naturally thinner on the edge of the air hole, grew 
thicker as I broke my way along, so that now it was 
fully two inches through perpendicularly. I proceeded 
cautiously. Raising my chest softly to a level wilh 
the ice, I drew it carefully forward, scarcely daring to 
breathe lest my support should again give way. How 
my heart thrilled when I lay at length flat on the frozen 
surface of the river! In a few minutes I had gained 
the shore, and falling on my knees I returned thanks to 
God for my preservation. But when this bad been 
done, when the excitement of my spirits had subsided, 
and when I had leisure fully to contemplate the peril I 
had escaped, a nervous sickness seized every joint in 
my frame, my knees sank beneath me, my brain grew 
dizzy, and I swooned. 

How shall I recount the joy with which, after the 
fresh air had revived me, I hurried to my destination, 
and, sitting beside the crackling fire, narrated, with an 
overflowing heart, the particulars of my escape, while 
my old playfellow listened with her eyes dim with tears, 
and her silver-haired father, placing his hand on my 
head, said God had doubtless preserved me for some 
peculiar duty 1 How shall I picture the sleigh-ride 
home, or the ecstacy with which I clasped my mother 
o my breast, or the tears that rained from my eyes that 
night when, at the household altar, thanksgivings were 
returned for my safe delivery from peril 1 Words 
. cannot paint my emotions—let them rest in holy 
silence! 

Ah! it is almost noon, but I might have knpwn it. 


without looking at my watch, by the perpendicular 
shadows which the sun casts from the trees around us. 
The skaiters are leaving the lake; and the gay party of 
maidens has long since departed. And so we too will 

take our farewell. 

— 1 _ 

OH, WRONG NOT THE DEPARTED. 

II S. D. 1KO E R S O 1C . 

On! wrong not the departed! 

But let their memories be 
As pleasant as the tuneful songs 
Of wild birds from the tree; 

And let their kind words visit us. 

As do our nightly dreams. 

Fraught with all holiest images. 

Like sunlight on the streams. 

And well do kindly words beseem 
Each treasured one that *s gone; 

An echo from the trusting heart 
From which no dream has flown! 

A sweet tone caught from memory’s lyre, 

That tells of other years, 

And pours its sweetest melody 
Upon the mourner’s tears! 

For what has envy’s voice to do 
With those who quiet sleep, 

Under the shade of summer flowers. 

Beneath the church-yard deep T 
And what but hopes and tears have we 
To lay, as offerings, 

Upon the shrine of buried joys 
To which our memory clings! 

All have some in the spirit land. 

The loved and lost of earth, 

Who passed away as fresh and pure 
As spring flowers at their birth. 

Some one within whose priceless lovo 
Our richest trust was urned,' 

A kindred spirit, 'mid the waste. 

For which the lone heart yearned. 

May not all cherish in the heart 
Unseen to outward gaze. 

The memory of some vanished one 
The idol of his days ? 

A grief that has been hidden long. 

Like water in the rock, 

May flow in streams of agony 
Beneath the slightest shock. 

Then wrong not the departed! 

But let their memories be 
As sacred as the magic spell 
Of saintly devotee: 

And may a charm as pure as those 
That circle ’round the blest. 

Guard well the treasured memories 
Of those who are at rest! 
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THE MAID OF SCATACOOK. 

BY D. M. ELWOOD. 

Behold yon hills in distance fade. 

Where erst the red-browed hunter strayed. 

And mark those streamlets sheen and blue. 

Where gliding sped the slight canoe, 

While through the forests, swift as light, 

The wild deer shunned the arrow's flight. 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

CHAPTER I. 

Iir the year 1728, at 8catacook, on the western bank 
of the Housatonic river, was built a solitary hunting- 
house, by Mowehue, formerly a powerful sachem of 
New Milford. History assigns several reasons why he 
chose to separate himself from his tribe; but Ire have 
occasion to believe that the real cause can fo found 
only in tradition. The truth of the matter wa* Hus. 
Mowehue had taken to himself a wife of the pale-faces; 
and it was her solicitation, added to his own love of 
solitude, that led him to exclude himself from the 
society of his kindred and friends. But his love of 
the river and the forest could not always keep entire ] 
control over his ambitious spirit, and he soon began to 
gather adherents from every side, and especially from 
Chekameka, in the province of New York. His wife, 
having become accustomed to the Indian mode of life, 
was as well pleased as he at the idea of power, so that 
in ten or twelve years (at the time when the present 
town of Kent was settled by Europeans) Mowehue 
could muster an hundred practised warriors, and the 
whole number of his tribe was not less than six hundred. 

It is necessary to pass over eighteen years from the 
time of Mowehue’s marriage and settlement at Scata- 
cook. By the year 1746, the white population of Kent 
was quite numerous. Settlers from Colchester, Nor¬ 
walk, and New Milford had removed thither in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and the town presented quite a 
thriving and healthy appearance. Early in the spring 
of the above named year, a young man from New York, 
accompanied by his sister, passed through the place, and 
being pleased with its quiet and beautiful situation, he 
immediately purchased a piece of ground, and in the 
course of the summer erected a small, but neat and 
comfortable cottage. This he furnished with almost 
every luxury which the country could boast. Nothing 
wis known concerning his birth-place, or parentage, 
or even the place where he had formerly resided. He 
appeared to have no business beyond that of amuse¬ 
ment, yet never seemed in want of money, as his table 
was spread with the richest viands which could be pro¬ 
cured, and large sums were expended in furnishing his 
cottage and improving and ornamenting his grounds. 
Until this was completed his usual employment con¬ 
sisted in overseeing the work; afterward his time was 


spent in angling in the river, or sporting in the forest, 
or rambling about with his sister, a fair, dark-eyed girl, 
a year or two younger than himself. When they 
wearied of this, the large and choice library with 
which he had already supplied his cottage, afforded 
them amusement as well as instruction, and when 
even this was found irksome, the sister’s guitar sent 
forth its sweetest ,sounds, accompanied by the still 
sweeter tones of her voice. Elegant drawings, the 
work of her own hands, adorned the walls; while the 
chaste, yet splendid appearance of the cottage outside, 
and of the grounds around, gave evidence that the taste 
of the owners had' been highly and successfully culti¬ 
vated. Still, though they were affable to all the vil¬ 
lagers whom they chanced to meet, nothing was known 
of them, save that their names were Edward and Susan 

^Vne afternoon, some time in the last days of summer, 
the tWo strangers were sitting upon a large mossy rock 
that jutted far out into the musical stream of the Housa¬ 
tonic. A tall apd wide-spreading elm hung its graceful 
branches over their heads, and a soft breeze, laden with 
the perfume of the wild flowers that grew in rich pro¬ 
fusion about, played through the leaves, giving them 
life and motion; while the birds who had not yet learned 
to fear their destroyer, man, warbled their sweetest songs, 
and flew about in sportive chase, their glowing plumage 
glistening in the clear light of a summer’s sun. Edward' 
Was angling, and many a shining trout glanced out from 
beneath the dark shade of the rock to bite at the delu¬ 
sive fly, and to be drawn out struggling and panting, 
quickly to breathe away its existence. Susan held a 
book, but every few moments her attention was drawn 
from it that her eye might feast on the beauties of the 
scene around, all fresh and glowing as they came from 
the Creator’s hand. 

While the brother and sister were thus engaged, a 
canoe came gliding silently along, unobserved by them 
until it was nearly opposite. As Edward suddenly per¬ 
ceived it, a low exclamation of surprise burst from him. 

“Heavens! Susan,” said he, “saw you ever such 
beauty ? Can that be a creature of the earth, earthy ? 
Is it possible that mortal clay can be fashioned into a 
form of such loveliness 1 And the coloring! it must 
have been such a being that the poet saw in his vision 
when he said, 

* *T is beauty truly blent, whose red and white 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on.' ” 

“She does indeed appear lovely,” replied Susan, “but 
who can it be 1 Is she not an Indian girl 1” 

“ It must be Mowehue’s daughter by his English wife, 
of whom we have so often heard,” answered Edward, 
his gaze still riveted on one of the occupants of the 
canoe. 

There were two others Insides the subject of the 
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above dialogue. One was our chief Mowehue, the 
other his wife, Alpoorah, (the name she bore among 
the Indians.) But were it possible for me to describe 
adequately the creature who had so excited young Mor- 
ley’s feelings, no one would wonder at the excess of his 
admiration. It was no other than Wcenora, the half- 
blood daughter of the Scatacook sachem. Her com¬ 
plexion was like that of her mother in her fairer and 
younger days; while from her father she had inherited 
the dark eyes and hair, and the well-rounded, yet 
sprightly and agile form peculiar to the maidens of his 
race. She was dressed partly after the Indian, with 
somewhat of the English style, in precisely such a 
manner as to exhibit her elegant form to the best 
advantage. Her long hair was skilfully wreathed with 
wild flowers, while curling tresses hung down on either 
side, half concealing the tempting cheek, and contrasting 
finely with her snowy neck and bosom. 

As they passed the rock on which sat Edward and 
his sister, the former, as it were, mechanically raised his 
hat and bowed. The salute was returned by both the 
females in the canoe with a grace and elegance which 
he thought he had never seen surpassed. Mowehue 
slightly inclined his head, and the canoe passed rapidly 
on, and was soon hidden from their view. Edward 
again threw out his bait, but not another trout did he 
catch that day. Not that there was any scarcity of 
fishes; on the contrary, they drew off his bait constantly, 
and that too while he was gazing directly at them, or at 
least had his eyes turned to the water, though I cannot 
positively affirm that he did not see the lovely Indian 
maid at the bottom. His shrewd sister watched him for 
a time, an arch smile playing about her pretty lips; till 
finding that his success for that day, at least, was over, 
she inquired of him if it was not time to return home. 
Edward wound up his lines, and unconsciously drawing 
a deep sigh, turned from the rock. 

“ Heigho,” said Susan, “ what shall I do, brother, 
when you get a new house-keeper 1 I suppose I shall 
be mistress of our little parlor no longer. Eh ] brother!” 

“And why not, my sweet sis?” said he, in some sur¬ 
prise ; but noticing the mischievous smile that was glis¬ 
tening in her dark eyes, he colored instantly. “ Well, 
Susan,” continued he, “ since you suspect me already, 
it is useless to deny the truth. Nature will have its 
way, oppose it as we will; and I confess that since I 
saw that girl I have experienced emotions new and 
strange. In short, I believe that—that—” 

“ That you love her!” 

“ That is it precisely, though it seemed so odd I could 
not say it.” 

“ How many times have you told me, brother, that 
you could never love a woman who was not perfect in 
beauty, intellect, and accomplishments 1” 

“ Have I though ] Ah—well—I did not mean to say 


that I really loved this beautiful creature, nor should I 
have said so if you had not helped me out; but that I 
could love her if she had enjoyed the same oppoitunities 
for improvement that you have, for I am certain she 
would not have enjoyed them in vain.” 

“ But what will you do as she is 1” 

“ I shall visit her and sec if she is as barbarous as the 
rest of her people about here. But I know she is not. 
Did you mark w ith what grace'she returned my saluta¬ 
tion ? It absolutely made me ashamed of my own 
manners. Perhaps her English mother is intelligent, 
and has educated her too. Ah—that must be the case. 
It could not be otherwise.” 

“Ah ! Edward, and is it possible that you can think 
of disgracing your proud relatives, and your family, of 
such pure and ancient blood as it is, by marrying a child 
of the forest—an Indian 1” 

“ What care I for relatives ]” replied he, with vehe¬ 
mence. “Have we not left them and their land for¬ 
ever] Have they any claims, think you, on my 
affection and esteem 1 Pure and ancient blood! Do 
you forget so soon that our mother was low bom, and 
did that cause us to love her the less] Was she not in 
every other respect superior to any daughter of any line 
in the kingdom ? Do you forget-” 

“I forget nothing, Edward. I was only trying to 
discover how deep a hold this * new and strange emo¬ 
tion’ of yours had taken upon you. I thought not that 
you would lie so earnest in advocating the cause of my 
pretty sister that I am to have. But when do you intend 
to make your first visit]” 

“ This very evening, that is if I can manage to effect 
an acquaintance. I shall sleep none to-night unless I 
do.” 

“And I fear not very much if you do, brother. But 
see, we are home, and I will have tea despatched as soon 
as possible—for fear your impatience should become 
unbearable. And, l>esides, I confess myself almost as 
anxious to see the termination of this affair as you can 
possibly be,” and so saying they entered the cottage. 
Here we leave them awhile to follow the course of 
Mowehue and his family down the river. 

A short distance below the spot where they passed 
Edward and his sister, there is a rift or rapid—through 
which, in times of freshet, the water runs with great 
velocity. This rapid is nearly equally divided by a 
large rock, on either side of which is a foaming eddy, 
where the water sweeps round in a perpetual circle, and 
then bounds and rushes along, as if vexed at the mo¬ 
mentary delay, toward the smooth, deep flood beyond* 
Neither of these passes was considered very dangerous 
by the Indians, but when the river was high, as was 
now the case, canoes were frequently upset, especially 
on the western side. Mowehue had so often passed 
through this place in safety, that he regarded it with 
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indifference, but at this time, as his wife and daughter 
were with him, he was directing the canoe toward the 
eastern pass, when Weenora exclaimed— 

“ Take the other pass, will you not father 7 I love to 
go through there—the water sweeps and dances beauti¬ 
fully through its narrow channels; and the rocks rise so 
steep and high, and hang so threateningly over us—oh! 
I love the excitement!” 

With a stroke of the paddle the chief changed the 
direction of the canoe. They had already gone so far 
in the other current that the attempt to cross was some¬ 
what hazardous—but Mowehue, willing to please his 
daughter, and confident in his own strength, urged on 
the slender bark, though it trembled through its whole 
frame. On the instant it reached the western eddy, it 
swept round the rock with such velocity that for a mo¬ 
ment the chief lost the command over it, and they were 
consequently plunged headlong into the gulf. Weenora, 
when she came to the surface, found herself close to the 
bank—and grasping a small shrub that grew out of a 
crevice in the rocks, clung to it for support. Her father, 
at a glance perceiving she was in no immediate danger, 
swam after Alpoorah, who, with the canoe, was fast 
drifting down with the current. But the shrub to 
which Weenora clung was too weak to bear her weight, 
and being unable from the boldness of the rocks to ob¬ 
tain a foothold, she fell back into the stream, where she 
must inevitably have drowned, had it not been for a 
young Indian who at that moment plunged in from 
the opposite bank, and soon brought her breathless 
and exhausted to the shore. Mowehue succeeded in 
recovering his wife, together with the boat, and in a 
few moments Alpoorah and her daughter were safe 
in each other’s arms. Mowehue joined them in their 
thanks to the brave young Indian, and observing that 
he was a stranger and not of their tribe, insisted that 
he should accompany them home. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Well, Edward, what reception did you meet with 
from your fair princess 7” asked Susan Morley of her 
brother, as he returned rather late in the evening from 
the tent, or rather bouse of Mowehue; “ did she enter¬ 
tain yoa in a manner corresponding to her rank 7” 

«Ay—that did she—in a style that would be credi¬ 
table to any princess of the East. I found her, more¬ 
over, every thing I could hope for—beyond my wildest 
expectation of what I supposed her to be. You have 
witnessed her beauty—but that will bear no comparison 
with the richness of her soul—and as to knowledge, she 
actually put me to the blush more than once during the 
evening! She conversed with the greatest apparent 
ease, and on any subject—while her remarks were evi¬ 
dently the sentiments of her heart, and chaste and pure 
as the source from which they sprung.” 


“ Well, brother, you astonish me. But yesterday you 
were speaking to me in hearty dispraise of all women, 
excepting indeed my own dear self; and declaring that, 
inasmuch as it was impossible to find one who even 
approached the standard of excellence you had created 
in your own mind—one who united beauty with virtue, 
and simplicity with intellect and knowledge—you were 
determined never to marry; to-day you are fairly en¬ 
chanted with an Indian girl—beautiful enough I grant 
you—but whom you never saw but twice in your life, 
and know nothing at all about except from your brief 
conversation with her this evening. This speaks well 
for your consistency—ah, brother!” 

“ But you must consider the circumstances. Yester¬ 
day I had no hope ever to meet with one who would, in 
every particular, please me; to-day I have accidentally 
discovered such a one—my determination, therefore, 
stands for nothing.” 

“ And did you commence wooing immediately 7” 

“ Ah! there’s the trouble ! I found a young Indian 
there who saved Ween ora’s life down in the rift, where 
the canoe upset after they passed us this afternoon. He 
is a stranger, from some one of the hills about, and 
Mowehue, as I fancy, has taken a sudden liking to 
him; and although I was received as graciously as, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances, could be expected, yet the 
thought that the old Chief might compel her to marry 
that young Otho, as they called him, made me the most 
uncomfortable being alive.” 

“ What, jealous already, Ned 7 Indeed I almost begin 
to pity Weenora now, in case she should ever become 
your wife. But do you think her mother would consent 
to her marriage with an Indian 7” 

“ And why not, pray 7 Is not Mowehue an Indian, 
and her husband too 7 This Otho may be brave, but I 
had much rather he had staid away from Scatacook for 
the present. Now if I had been there to have saved 
her life, it would have been a glorious beginning— 
whereas now-” 

** You must storm the castle if you would win it.” 

“ Precisely so, and storm it I will, for take it I must. 
I envy Otho—confound him—why did he happen to be 
there just then 7 But if he had not been there Wccnora 
would have been drowned. What a fool I was for not 
being on the spot myself—a veritable simpleton! Did 
you know it, sister 7” 

<« Why I do really begin to suspect you have lost your 
senses. But why did you not persuade Otho to come 
home with you 7 He might have fancied me instead of 
Weenora.” 

“I wish with all my heart he would!” 

“ Whether I wish or not. Remember he is an In¬ 
dian.” 

“ So am I—or would be if I could, if that would gain 
me Weenora’s hand.” 
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“ How did she appear toward her preserver 1” 

“ Why, sufficiently indifferent I must confess, yet 
quite respectful. Otho scarcely spoke during the even* 
ing except to Mowehue in the Indian tongue, which, of 
course, I could not comprehend; and I suppose he was 
little wiser from my conversation; although several times 
when I looked toward him rather suddenly he seemed to 
be listening with much interest to what I was saying, as 
if he understood it all.” 

“ Well, Edward, I would I could assist you in this 
matter. We will talk it over to-morrow; perhaps we 
can hit upon some expedient—good night.” 

A week passed on. Edward did not fail to carry into 
effect his resolution of besieging the citadel; and appa¬ 
rently with good success, for he had certainly become 
somewhat intimate with the maiden, notwithstanding 
the exceeding brevity of their acquaintanceship. But 
though he was overjoyed at this, there was still more 
gall in his cup, for the stranger was still there, and 
nearly as assiduous in his attentions as Edward himself. 
Weenora, moreover, intimated that Otho was a great 
favorite with her father, who naturally preferred one of 
his own race as a husband for his daughter. Still Ed¬ 
ward would not give up the pursuit while there was a 
single chance of success. 

One afternoon, as Morley and his sister were walking 
by the river side enjoying the fine air of that season, 
they met Otho and Weenora. This unexpected en¬ 
counter was pleasurable to all parties, if indeed we 
except Edward, who was more than ever annoyed that 
he should find two beings, one of whom he loved most 
dearly, and the other hated most heartily, walking 
together. He stilled his feelings in a degree, however, 
while he introduced his sister to Weenora, but could 
not refrain from casting a glance at the Indian, that told 
more plainly than words how gladly he would have con¬ 
signed him to the bottom of the rapid, which had so 
nearly engulphed the fair maiden, who was the uncon¬ 
scious cause of this most uncharitable desire. Susan, 
after conversing a moment or two with Weenora, ad¬ 
dressed a question to her companion, and to her surprise 
was answered in as pure English as her own. Willing 
to give her brother a little time with Mowehue’s daugh¬ 
ter, she commenced a sprightly conversation with Otho 
—which was maintained on his part with perfect free¬ 
dom, and without the least hesitancy. In short, after 
the party had separated, and they were returning home, 
Busan declared to her brother that she had not met with 
a more entertaining companion for many a day. 

“How was that!” skid Edward, “couldhe speak and 
understand our language 1” m 

“ Understand me ? indeed could he, and answer me 
too as well as yourself, and perhaps much more to my 
satisfaction. I could hardly believe the evidence of my 
senses, but thought that either my eyes or ears were 


deceiving me. Otho is as well informed, at least as 
your charmer, and but for his color I should take him 
for one of the higher class of our countrymen. Who 
knows but I may find a husband here after all !” 

“ What! a maiden of ‘ such pure and ancient blood’ 
marry an Indian 1” 

“ But you must consider the circumstances > my dear 
brother. Just to please you I have come here and 
secluded myself in this rude, out-of-the-world place, and 
most probably must take up with an Indian husband, or 
live single all my life, which you must acknowledge 
would be the severest affliction you could impose on 
me,” she said laughing. “ But how stand affairs at 
present between you and Weenora 1” 

“ Well enough, I should hope, if that pest was out of 
the way. I made her acquainted with my sentiments 
toward tier this afternoon, and met with sympathy at 
least in return. But when I offered her my hand, she 
referred me to her parents, at the same time expressing 
her fears that Mowehue would withhold his consent.” 

44 Then there was no objection on her parti” 

“Not the least as I could learn. But I am resolved 
to go to-morrow and learn the decision of her parents 
whatever it may be. Will you accompany mel You 
will find Alpoorah a very agreeable companion.” 

44 With all my heart, Edward, I suppose Otho will be 
there!” 

CHAPTER III. 

Or the rock where Edward Morley sat fishing when 
he first saw Weenora, reclined Otho, the Indian stranger. 
For a long time he sat in moody silence, apparently 
watching the eddies of the stream as it whirled through 
the rocks. But his thoughts were away, and, at last, as 
if impatient at being so long pent up within his bosom, 
unconsciously to himself, they found vent in words. 

44 What can this be that comes over me at times like 
some dream of my childhood 1 As I look on the scenes 
around this spot, a dim remembrance of them creeps 
through my brain, as if they were familiar to me years 
ago, and then had been forgotten. This rock, the 
spreading elm above me—this river with its tiry whirl¬ 
pools, and its frothy crests—and the huge walls that 
form its banks below, all—all seem like some friends 
with whom I have of old been intimate. Even some of 
the faces that here meet my eye bring to raipd an indis¬ 
tinct vision of things I have seen before; and when I 
first look on them memory can almost grasp the circum¬ 
stances—but then with the very effort to recall them 
they fade away, and leave me dark and doubtful as 
before. I cannot but feel as if Mowehue and his wife 
are in some strange manner connected with the days of 
my infancy. A regard for Alpoorah, for which I cannot 
account, has grown up in my bosom. It seems not new, 
but like some feeling nearly forgotten and now brought 
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to fresh life. And Weenora, how my heart yearned 
toward her as I drew her from the rapids below. Had 
I not known it to be impossible I could have sworn she 
was my sister. Ah! sister! Have I sister ?—brother 
—relatives ? I have thus far lived alone, with no object 
on whom to place my affections, warm, gushing as they 
were, and longing to flow out in the smooth channel of 
. a brother’s love. I have lived an Indian till tired of 
forests, and of wild beasts their inhabitants, I have 
thrown off my disguise and sought the dwellings of the 
whites. There did I live a new life —I pursued know¬ 
ledge, and made myself well versed as they in the lore 
of other days. I sought amongst them that which I 
found not—pleasure — happiness; for such was their 
devotion to man now, and to the shrine of fashion and 
pleasure, that they found no time to think; and, dis¬ 
gusted with their hollow heartedness and pride, I re¬ 
turned again to the life I had despised. But happy I 
could not be. I could not now love one of the dark 
maidens of my own village, for I had ate of the fmit of 
the tree of knowledge, and felt myself immeasurably 
their superior. Again I set forth — my steps come 
hither. Am I at last to find one to love? Weenora? 
Ah! I feel it—she is my sister. But one day ago I 
asked her hand—will it be given—do I wish it ? The 
fair girl I met yesterday—she is not my sister—but can 
she love me 1 Oh! this is intolerable—I must—I will 
unravel this mystery.” 

When Otho returned to Mowehuc’s dwelling he 
found there the two Morley’s. The house, which was 
somewhat large and commodious, and erected far more 
substantially, and with much more regard to neatness 
than Indian wigwams generally were, stood but a few 
rods from the river on the western bank, where the 
scenery is unusually striking and beautiful. 

They had been seated but a short time before Alpoo- 
rah observing that “ the day was too pleasant to he lost 
by keeping within doors,” proposed a walk into the 
garden—“ for,” said she, “ we have a garden, although 
we live in humble style.” The spot lo which she led 
them was not unworthy the name of garden. It was 
filled with thrifty vegetables and sweet flowers, many of 
them of a rare order, which had been procured from the 
coast by Mowehue as a present to his wife and daughter. 
And there were besides many wild flowers that gained 
new beauty by cultivation. Tn the centre was a large, 
but somewhat rude arbor, and covering it a most luxu¬ 
riant vine, loaded with clusters of wild grapes. At one 
end of the garden was a grassy bank, shaded by several 
forest elms that had been spared by the axe, and at the 
foot, a small gurgling brook of the clearest water wound 
•long, till it emptied itself in the Housatonic. 

As Otho, for a time, monopolized the society of the 
younger ladies, Morley soon found an opportunity 
to converse with Alpoorah alone. He took advantage 
Vol. III.—7 
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of this moment to ask her consent to his union with 
Weenora. 

She seemed somewhat surprised at the question—but 
after a moment’s hesitancy replied, 

“ I should be pleased with it, provided you gain her 
consent, but it was no longer ago than yesterday that 
Otho made the same request of Mowehue.” 

“ Otho!” 

“ My husband referred him to me, but intimated his 
wish that they should be united. I have not yet spoken 
to Weenora on the subject, hut she shall decide. I have 
an influence over Mowehue, and if she wishes, it shall 
be exercised in your favor.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, you have made me happy,” 
said Edward. 

“ Perhaps no time could be fitter than this for the 
decision, continued Alpoorah, “ for it is better that you 
and Otho be both present.” 

They moved toward the bank whither the rest of the 
company had preceded them. Here she informed her 
daughter of the two proposals, and requested her to de¬ 
cide which of them, if either, she would accept. 

“Oh ! mother! mother!” cried Weenora, and hid her 
face in Alpoorah’* bosom. 

“ Nay, my daughter, fear not to speak your prefe¬ 
rence. This is a matter of much moment, and you 
alone can decide it.” 

“How can I mother?” said the blushing girl, while 
the fond glance which for an instant she cast on Morley 
told more plainly than words the decision which her 
heart hail already made. That glance was not lost on 
Otho, but his countenance, Indian-like, changed not. 

“If you will listen to me awhile I will tell you briefly 
my history,” said Alpoorah, “my life has been an event¬ 
ful one, and the story might have some influence upon 
Wecnora’s decision. I have long waited for an oppor¬ 
tunity to relate it to her, but never found one so favorable 
as this.” 

AH united in a request to hear her story, and after 
reflecting a few moments, she thus began, 

“ I was born in England, of wealthy parents, and till 
my eighteenth year had every desire of my heart grati¬ 
fied. My mother died when I was a few months old, 
and I was left to the care of a sister of hers, who, from 
mistaken , kindness, indulged me in every wish, while 
she neglected to instil into my mind those principles 
which alone can effectually exclude evil or useless incli¬ 
nations. She took every pains with my mental, but 
entirely passed by iny moral education. The result 
was I grew up perfect in those accomplishments which 
adorn society, and especially our sex, but without any 
fixed principle—haughty in spirit, considering my own 
will as law, and all about me of equal or of lower rank, 
only as subjects of my control. In my arrogance I 
looked around upon those who constituted the circle in 
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which I moved, and proudly congratulated myself that 
I was superior to them all. My father, engrossed with 
public as well as private cares, supplied me plentifully 
with gold; convinced doubtless that no farther trouble 
was necessary to fit me for the life of ease and splendor 
which I afterward learned he designed me to enjoy. 

“ When I was sixteen my father brought a young 
man into our family, who, though of noble parents, was 
a younger son, and without a patrimony. He was a 
very distant relative of my mother’s, and it was designed 
that he should qualify himself for the profession of the 
law, with a view to engage in the affairs of State. At 
the time he came to reside with us he was about four 
years older than myself, and being of a commanding and 
prepossessing appearance, and of refined and polished 
manners withal, I was accustomed to regard him as a 
sort of chaperon, and generally selected him as my gal¬ 
lant whenever I went abroad. I soon began to be proud 
of my very popular cousin, for so I usually called him, 
though the relationship was more distant—I received 
his attentions with much real satisfaction, but appeared 
to claim them as a matter of right Thus we were in 
constant companionship, as all the time he could redeem 
from his studies was devoted to attending upon me. 

“ The necessary result of this was that wc soon began 
to regard each other with a warmer feeling than that of 
mere friendship. At the commencement of our inter¬ 
course his manly and upright character had involunta¬ 
rily commanded my respect; this quickly ripened into 
esteem—and ere many months had passed, his really 
noble and generous disposition had attached me so 
strongly to him that I found my very being was wrap¬ 
ped up in him. The praises—the flatteries of the world 
began to sound dull and dead to the ear, and the plea¬ 
sures in which I daily engaged to pall upon the soul. 
One approving smile, one tender word from him was 
prized by me more highly than the costliest gem in my 
casket. My spirit, so proud, so cold and haughty to 
others, bent before his like the tender reed, and that 
consciousness of superiority which forever intruded itself 
upon me when I mingled with the world, was changed 
to humility when I conversed alone with him. And he 
—oh! he was worthy of the deep devotion which my 
heart gave him. Ay—worthy the devotion of many 
hearts purer by far than mine, and which would have 
known better how to have prized the inestimable boon 
of his love. In the excess of my passion—of my devo¬ 
tion to him, I never found spot or blemish in his charac¬ 
ter ; nor have I yet observed a stain, though years, many 
long, long years have passed since then, and relentless 
time has sobered the love that still is cherished in my 
bosom, and though memory has not failed to dwell by 
day upon his image, and to restore him to me in dreams 
by night. 

*• On the morning of my eighteenth birth-day—how 


well I remember the time—it was as bright a day as was 
ever seen in a climate like ours, but it was not more 
joyous than my heart on that morning, or brighter than 
its ho[K*s. But how soon was that joy dispelled. My 
father sent for mo to visit him in his study. I know 
not why, but I shuddered as I started to obey the sum¬ 
mons—it was so unusual a circumstance that I felt a 
presentiment of some evil creeping over me. But I 
found him sitting alone, apparently in excellent spirits, 
for he drew me toward him, and playfully kissed me, 
and complimented me on my beauty, saying that I 
reminded him of my mother when he married her. He 
then went on to say, in a serious tone, that he felt anx¬ 
ious to sec me well settled in life, as years were growing 
on his head, and he might not long be spared to protect 
me. I eobbed on his bosom at the thought of bis leaving 
me, for unkiodly as I treated him, afterward he was very 
dear to me. Ho then informed me that he had made 
choice of one for my husband of whom I could not but 
approve—that the gentleman had applied for my hand, 
which was cordially acceded to on his part, and as he 
supposed his will was mine, he had, even before con¬ 
sulting me, ventured to promise as much for myself. 
The thought that he had selected another than the one 
who already possessed my love never once crossed my 
mind, for though my father had never spoken to me on 
the subject, I supposed he was well aware of our attach¬ 
ment. I therefore answered that to obey his will would 
be my highest pleasure. Judge then of my dismay when 
he informed me that Sir William Halbert wished to have 
the nuptials immediately solemnized. 

“ Had not my heart been pre-occupied by my affection 
for Henry Ethland, I should not, probably, have been 
disposed to reject a proposal at once so favorable and 
unexpected. Sir William was a gentleman some ten 
years older than myself it is true, but his affable and 
polished character, added to his rank and fortune more 
than counterbalanced this objection. His large estate 
was contiguous to my father’s, and he had for many 
years been a frequent and welcome visitor at our man¬ 
sion. But become his wife I could not, for though no 
formal engagement had taken place between my cousin 
and myself, I felt that my faith was another’s, and that 
it would be rank injustice both to Henry and to Sir 
William for me to wed the latter, while I could not 
have given him my heart. But I dreaded the conse¬ 
quences of a refusal on my part, as my father, with all 
his kindness and affection for me, was a stem man, and 
not accustomed to have his will disputed. 

“ I threw myself on my knees before him, and in the 
humblest accents besought him not to force me into a 
marriage which could not but end in misery and shame* 
I told him I had mistaken his meaning—I had never 
loved Sir William, had never been even intimate with 
him; but that there was one who already had a claim 
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upon my heart, one to whom there could be no objection 
but his want of a fortune, and mine, as I was an only 
child, would be sufficient for both. My father regarded 
me at first with astonishment, then in a »gcr and resent¬ 
ment. I left him to recover from his disappointment, 
and hurrying to my own chamber, gave free vent to my 
feelings, and sought relief in tears. 

“But mine was not a spirit to be crushed at once. 
Ere I was aware I found myself devising methods of 
escaping from the terrible fate that awaited me. A life 
of poverty, of obscurity with the one who was all to me, 
nay, death itself seemed preferable to a union with a 
man I loved not. My heated fancy was fruitful in ex¬ 
pedient, and ere long I had resolved on a plan, which, 
though it promised and afford 1 comparative happiness 
fo; a brief season, has since l>ecn * a poisoned arrow’ to 
my breast. After remaining a day or two in my room, 
on pretence of illness, I appeared before my father, and 
with much apparent humility implored pardon for my 
conduct, and promised cheerfully to acquiesce in his 
decision. Alas, nothing was farther from my inten¬ 
tions. He appeared overjoyed at the change in my 
feelings, and commended me for my oltedience, which 
was the more grateful to him, he said, because he saw 
it had cost me a struggle, and could not but arise from 
the depth of my filial affection. Oh! how his words 
tortured me! 3fy heart misgave me for a moment, and 
I inwardly shuddered at my wickedness in deceiving a 
parent who had ever, till this sad mistake, been all kind¬ 
ness and love. 

“That very evening Henry returned home. He had 
been absent a few weeks on a journey, and of course 
was ignorant of all that had transpired since his depar¬ 
ture. Then began the severest trial I had ever expe¬ 
rienced. I was about to practice deception with him 
who I knew could read my very soul. I received him 
as if nothing unusual had occurred, and we met os 
lovers who have been separated should meet. My ob¬ 
ject was to strengthen, if possible, the influence which 
I already possessed over him. To lull suspicion, how¬ 
ever, I took care that my father should see us together 
as little as possible, and in his presence threw off in a 
measure my softness of manner, treating Henry with 
coldness and respect. 

“ But time would not stay its progress, and the day 
was fast approaching when I had promised to become 
the bride of Sir William. At last, therefore, I was 
obliged to disclose to Henry the terrible circumstances. 
It was done in a few brief but dreadful words, for my 
heart was so full I could scarcely find utterance. Oh ! 
how I trembled lest he should hate me, when he found 
I had actually consented to wed Sir William; but gazing 
at me a moment, with a look of mingled grief and asto¬ 
nishment, he clasped me sobbing and weeping to his 
bosom. Oh! the bliss, yet agony of that short embrace. 


It was the first, it might, perchance, be the last It was 
a moment of rapture, yet of fearful apprehension. By 
that act I knew he loved me with all that depth of 
affection which stern and lofty natures like his alone 
can feci, yet trembling lest that love should be lost to 
me forever. 

“As I had expected, he did not speak of opposing my 
father’s wishes. Knowing entreaty to be useless, he 
thought not of wronging my father—his benefactor—by 
urging me to a clandestine, marriage. But I was de¬ 
based enough to lead him insensibly into ingratitude. 
It was my love—my burning, indomitable love that 
urged me on—love, of which I robbed my Creator to 
bestow it on a creature, that would not let me rest till I 
had instilled poison into that noble spirit, and caused 
him who had given me being to be brought in anguish 
to the grave. 

“ But I must hasten on. From that time I let pass 
no opportunity of working upon the mind of Henry, in 
order to stifle his scruples, and to fret away his deep and 
honorable principles, till he should consent to an elope¬ 
ment and private marriage. Alas! too well I succeeded 
—but so gradually did my conversation tend to this 
point, that, absorbed in grief as he was, he had no sus¬ 
picion of my object His own uprightness of disposition 
was favorable to this, for had he discovered my purpose 
he would have hated and despised me. One day—the 
preceding one to that appointed for the nuptials—with 
my head resting on his bosom, I had been artfully con¬ 
trasting the hopelessness of our situation with the hap¬ 
piness that was to be found in seclusion, away from all 
the cares and vexations of society, with none to clsim 
our Jove and attention but the heart’s idol. Suddenly he 
sprang up, joy beaming in his countenance, as if new 
light, the light of hope, had Struck him. ‘And why 
not,’ said he, ‘why may we not seek happiness away, 
far, far away from those who would forever mar it? 
Say, Mary, dearest, shall we not fly on the wings of 
love, or shall we remain here to reap hut the bitterness 
of despair ?’ Oh ! with what eagerness did my ear 
drink in those words. My frame trembled, the happi¬ 
ness was too great, and I sank down at his feet, unable 
longer to support myself. He gently raised me, and 
fondly kissing my forehead, continued, 

“‘Nay, love, pardon me. I see the thought was new 
to you. It never entered your pure heart, and I struck 
upon it so suddenly that it shocked you. But it only 
adds fuel to my love. And must I then see you an¬ 
other’s wife?’ 

“ ‘ No, Henry—I am yours, yours forever.’ 

“We fled—were married—and, with what money I 
had about me, procured a passage for this land, wilder¬ 
ness as it then was. Arrived here our money was 
soon spent, and I parted with the few jewels of small 
value that I brought with me, to procure the neces»niy 
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sustenance—for so hurried had been our flight, that we 
had never once thought of the means of our subsistence, 
until at last the thought forced itself upon us. Weeks 
passed, and want began to stare us in the face; and my 
dear Henry’s cheek grew pale, and his flesh wasted 
away; and as he came back night after night to our 
little room, from his vain search for employment, I 
observed that his eyes grew sunken, and at times 
flashed with a strange light; and a wasting cough 
seized hold on him, and I knew that care, care for mc y 
who had beguiled him into this unnatural exile, was 
corroding his very heart. And day by day he grew 
weaker, and a hectic flush settled on his check, and at 
last he was too weak to rise from his bed, but tossed 
about in restless anguish; while at times he w as deli¬ 
rious, and talked of the scenes we had left, and once, 
staring wildly at me as though he would pierce me 
through, he spoke the words— 1 your father.’ Oh 1 how 
that word sounded in my ears!—and how I longed to 
die before Henry, lest in his last moments he should 
despise me for my ingratitude to my forsaken parent. 

“ He died; and for two long days and nights did I 
watch at his bedside, and bathe his cold face with my 
tears. But they buried him at last, and with the only 
ring that remained in my possession, one that had been 
my mother’s, I defrayed the expenses of his funeral. 
And this then was the end of all our hopes and visions 
of happiness. This was my work , that I had so skil¬ 
fully planned !—I could not return alone to the spot 
where he died—I wandered forth I knew not how long 
nor whither. A raging fever took hold on me, and my 
reason fled. I remember passing several nights without 
shelter, and at last nature was exhausted, and I laid, me 
down, as I thought, to die. I called on Henry to come 
and bathe my burning temples, and reproached him for 
leaving me thus to suffer alone. Then all grew dark, 
and I heard strange voices about me, and I thought I 
was in the land of spirits. 

“ When my senses returned I was lying in an Indian’s 
wigwam. Some one had discovered me in the forest, 
and generously borne me to his tent. Through the aid 
of herbs, in the use of which the Indians were skilled, I 
was restored at length to health, though it was weeks 
before my strength returned. My noble benefactors 
ofTered me an asylum till I could find some means of 
providing for myself. Some time afterward a son was 
born to me, and as he grew up I fancied him the exact 
image of his father. He had the same noble features, 
and dark full eye, and he began to be a solace and a 
comfort to me, and to relieve me of the terrible melan¬ 
choly that had been wearing upon me since my hus¬ 
band’s death. But alas!—he too was taken from me. 
It was on his fourth birth-day that I had taken him out 
into the fields to enjoy the pure air. As I sat weaving 
a little basket, a work which I had long before learned 


to do, and while memory was leading me back over the 
sea to the home of my ancestors, I forgot for a few 
moments to watch my boy, and when I had finished my 
work he was nowhere to lie seen. Thinking he must 
have returned to the tent, which was not far distant, I 
hastened thither; he w ? as not there. I never saw my 
boy again. All search proved useless. He must have 
perished in the forest of hunger, or by wild beasts, or 
been carried away by some party, belonging to a tribe 
hostile to that to which I had become attached. 

“ A few months afterward I was married to my pre¬ 
sent husband, Mowchue. Once I had written to my 
father in terms of penitence and humility, but as I never 
received a reply I concluded I was forgotten and despised. 
It was Mowehue who had found me in the forest, and 
conceiving an affection for me, had never joined himself 
to one of his own people. At last I consented to.become 
his wife; and I have never since regretted it. He has 
ever treated me with kindness and sympathy, and—were 
his blood pure as my owi and his complexion as fair 
—I could not have loved him more deeply. He was 
generous to me in my distress, and save the memory of 
my dear Henry, and the love I still cherish for him, he 
has the sole homage of my heart.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

All sat a few moments in silence after AI poo rah had 
ceased speaking, pondering on the narrative they had 
just hoard. Presently Otho sprang down the bank to 
the rivulet at its foot, and washing the paint from his 
face, turned toward the rest of the party with a com¬ 
plexion as fair almost as that of any one amongst them. 
Save his dress all traces of the Indian had vanished. In 
a moment he and Alpoorah were locked in each other’s 
arms. 

“ Mother! mother 1” 

“ My son—oh ! my long lost boy.” 

It was indeed the self-same boy she had lost twenty 
years before, and for whom she had long since ceased to 
mourn as dead. 

“ Weenora, sister!” said he, and as they embraced, 
their hearts were filled with a new emotion, the pure 
and holy feeling of a brother’s and a sister’s love. 

“And will you not call me brother?” said Edward, 
“ Weenora, my own, will you not make us brothers?” 

She frankly offered him her hand, which he took and 
drew her to his heart; and from that hour they were one 
forever. 

“ And now,” said Edward, “ comes our turn for 
explanation; for my sweet sister and myself are but 
strangers in this land. We too were born and educated 
in ‘ Merry England.’ Our father died some two years 
since, and his relatives, through some quibble of the law, 
succeeded in wresting from us our paternal inheritance. 
Fortunately for us our mother, who had died a year 
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previously, though low bom, was wealthy, and left us 
sufficient to live on in this land in luxury. Accident 
directed our steps to this sweet spot; and here we have 
found the quiet for which we longed. We live by our¬ 
selves, having thrown by all the usages of the society in 
which we were educated, and till I saw Weenora here 
there was nothing left for me to desire. We took our 
mother’s name, for I resolved that if I could not possess 
my father’s estates -I would not bear his title. My father 
was Sir William Halbert.” 

“ And are you then the son of him whom I so deeply 
wronged?” said Alpoorah, “alas! that we should meet 
thus—and yet methinks it is well. Take Weenora, and 
be my father’s will in a measure obeyed, by the union 
of the children of those who should have been them¬ 
selves united. But bear you any tidings from my 
father?” 

“ He died long since, with his last breath forgiving 
you. Your letter never could have reached him, for 
both he and Sir William, who still retained some affec¬ 
tion for the first object of his love, instituted inquiries 
in the hope that you might be found, but, as you are 
aware, without success. The estate was divided among 
his relatives. I heard the circumstances from my father 
shortly before his death.” 

It was but a little time afterward that the minister of 
the parish was called on to perform the marriage cere¬ 
mony at the house of Mowehue; and never was there a 
lovelier or more happy pair than were Edward Morley 
and Weenora, the Maid of Scatacook, on their bridal day. 

Edward took his fair bride home to his cottage, but 
not many months had passed ere another was erected 
near it, and when it was finished the two were as like 
each other as two twins. The new one was occupied 
by the laughing Susan and her doting husband, Henry 
Ethland, though she seldom greeted him by any other 
name than Otho, that being the name she called him by 
when she first felt the breath of love playing about her 
heart. 

Years afterward, Susan occasionally laughed at her 
brother, because some of his children gave signs in their 
dark, but not uncomely complexion, that “ the pure and 
ancient blood” of his family had somewhat degenerated, 
but he always replied by declaring that some one of her 
own children would be a full-blooded son of the forest, 
after Otho, his father; which prediction never was veri¬ 
fied, she being blessed with a very goodly number not¬ 
withstanding. 

More than a century has passed since the events of 
our story transpired, but the memory of these events is 
still fresh among some of the older inhabitants of the 
vicinity; and though the changes of time have removed 
the descendants of Otho and Morley from their father’s 
homes, their story is still told to listeners by the winter 
fireside. 


THE WIDOW’S HEART. 

BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 

Away with tones of gladness now, 

Bear hence the lyres you bring, 

You cannot o’er her saddened brow 
One gleam of sunshine fling; 

One echo of your sweetest lay 
To being may not start, 

For music hath no power to sway 
The widow’s lonely heart. 

Oh! mock not such wild grief as her’s, 
Bear back the minstrel tone, 

That only pleasure’s worshippers 
In revel’s hour might own; 

Bear hence the lyre, for vain are all 
The sweets its strings impart, 

No spell hath music’s soul to thrall 
The widow’s lonely heart. 

In other spheres the tones awake 
That once her spirit wooed— 

Their murmurings will not now forsake 
That bosom’s solitude!— 

Then, echoes of your sweetest lay 
To being may not start, 

Your music hath no power to sway 
The widow’s lonely heart. 


MEMORY. 

BY JOHN 8. JENKINS. 

There is a sadness swells my heart, 

Too deep for tears, for words too deep; 
The quivering sigh and sudden start, 

Speak of a wo which will not sleep— 

Yet to the world I do not love, 

I seem to wear the smile of youth, 

That happy smile all price above. 

Token of innocence and truth. 

I mingle gaily in the crowd 

Of pleasure’s worshippers, and hear 
The tones of music wild and loud. 

And the free, merry laugh, so dear 
To me, so fondly loved of yore; 

But all my thoughts and hopes, arc dreams, 
Deceitful e’er as fairy shore. 

Or Straukerl’s lay by Suevia’s streams. 

One mem’ry hath the power to turn 
My heart to wormwood even yet; 

And, though I would, 1 cannot learn 
That bitter lesson—to forget: 

’Tis fruitless all—the task is vain ; 

Earth hath no farther joy for me; 

The chord once broke cannot again 
Be strung to love’s pure melody. 
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THE STRANDED SHIP. 

UV HARRIET J. BOWIES. 

“Will no one go off for her!—will no one go 
off for my child, my only child !” shrieked the miser, 
wringing his hands and running to and fro in the 
crowd. But all turned away. There was scarcely a 
soul present who, at one time or another, had not 
suffered in the hands of the hard-hearted money lender. 

“Oh! for the love of God—you who are fathers think 
of me. My daughter will peiish—will you not go ofi* 
for her,Townsend!—I’ll give you anything—any thing 
I mean in reason.” 

“ Go off for her!—not I,” said the man, with a mock¬ 
ing laugh, shaking off the old man, “all your gold would 
not tempt me out on that boiling sea. Besides ain't 1 
father, too, and think you I 'll sacrifice my life for an¬ 
other! No, no, old hulks, you must take your gold to 
some other market.” 

“ Oh ! she will die, she will die—my child for whom 
I have saved all. Peter Jones you will go if I give you 
a thousand dollars.” 

“Not for ten thousand,” gruffly said the person ad¬ 
dressed, “a boat couldn't live in the breakers a minute.” 

“ I will give ten thousand to any one,” eagerly said 
the miser—“ ten thousand dollars. I know you will go 
for ten thousand dollars, Simon,” and he seized one of 
the spectators by the button of his shaggy jacket, “ oh ! 
go, and the blessings of a broken-hearted father will go 
with you.” 

“ I can’t think of it, for I *d never return to enjoy your 
money. No, old man,” he said, in a more feeling tone 
than the others had used, “ your daughter must die.” 

“ Must die! Oh! no—she shan't die. Take all I 
am worth, good sirs,” he said, lifling up his hands im¬ 
ploringly, “but restore me my daughter, only, only I 
hope you ’ll spare a little for us to live on, if it's no more 
than a beggar enjoys.” 

“It's no use, old man,” said the last speaker, “the 
whole world would not tempt us to put out to sea in a 
storm like this. It *s a hard lot you’ve got to bear, and 
I pity your daughter, for she was a sweet angel. But 
the packet will go to pieces in half an hour, and so you 
see there is no hope.” 

The father heard the speaker in stony silence. Then 
he turned and looked out at sea, where, a few minutes 
before, the outline of the stranded packet, might have 
been seen through the approaching twilight, almost 
buried in the whirling foam that howled over the bar 
on which she lay; but now the darkness had shut her 
in from view; and the only knowledge of her position 
was derived from the sound of her minute guns booming 
solemnly across the sea. The old man gToaned, and 
sinking down on a bolder, buried his face in his hands 


and rocked his body to and fro, occasionally pausing to 
listen to the guns or to gaze seaward, and then resuming 
his position, moaning continually. Five miniites might 
have thus passed when a young man hurst through the 
crowd, and shaking the old man by the shoulder, said, 

“ Mr. Stelling. they say your daughter iB on board the 
packet—is it so !” 

“ Yes, good youth, and you have come to rescue her,” 
he exclaimed, starting up with eager joy ; but when he 
recognized the speaker, he said in a tone of disappoint¬ 
ment, “it’s Harry Martin. Oh! surely, young man, 
you have not come here to triumph over my distress.” 

“ God forbid,” was the fervent reply, “ I come to aid 
you, if indeed mortal man can render aid in an extremity 
like this. Let bygones be bygones. Only answer me 
one question, for no lime is to be lost—will you give 
me your daughter if I succeed in rescuing her!” 

There was momentary pause, and the muscles of 
the old man’s face worked convulsively. All pressed 
forward to hear his answer, for the fury with which the 
old miser had pursued his daughter’s lover, and his 
declaration that he would sooner see her dead than 
married to the young man were known to every listener. 
At length he gasped, 

“Yes, yes, but go at once. Only save her and she 
shall be yours.” 

The youth paused no longer, but dashed through the 
crowd. In a minute his boat was afloat, and accompa¬ 
nied by a solitary individual—for but one fisherman, 
and he under great obligations to the young man, 
could be persuaded to risk his life with the lover—he set 
forth. The boat rose gallantly on the waves, shaking 
like a duck the spray from her sides, and for a few 
minutes was seen momently cutting the outline of the 
gloomy sky as she attained the summit of the billow : 
then she gradually passed into the darkness and was 
seen no more. 

For more than an hour the crowd remained on the 
beach, ajmost incredulous of the lover’s success, and yet 
lingering in the faint hope that he ifcight return with his 
precious freight. That he had the good wishes of all 
was evident from the eagerness with which they strained 
their eyes into the gloom to see if he was returning, and 
from the audible prayers for his success which were 
breathed by more than one of the women. Apart from 
the general crowd stood the fisherman whom the miser 
had last appealed to, surrounded by a few kindred spirits 
who were discussing with him the chanceB of the young 
man's return. 

“It was madness to attempt it,” said the fisherman, 
“ but when I found he would go I insisted that he should 
make his conditions with the old man before he ventured, 
for, you see, if his daughter was once restored to the 
usurer's arms, mighty little gratitude would he have for 
her preserver, and Harry would stand as poor a chance 
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oj ever. Between us, I believe she thought as much of 
the young man as he did of her, and if her father sent her 
away, and I more than suspect, to drive Harry Martin 
from her thoughts, her present danger looks something 
like the retribution of a higher power as a punishment 
for his conduct. But hark, was not that a hallo 1” 

Every eye was turned seaward, in which direction 
the fisherman had indicated that he heard the hail; but 
nothing could be 'seen except the white foam of the 
breakers in the foreground, and the lowering clouds hc- 
hind forming a cboatic mass of darkness. Nor was 
any sound save that of the roaring tempest borne to the 
ear. 

“ Hark !” at length said one, “ there it is again.” 

Every one listened, and now a hallo was heard faintly 
from the thick gloom seaward. One of the lishermen 
shouted, and a reply was distinctly caught in the lull 
of the tempest A few moments of breathless suspense 
followed, during which every eye was strained to the 
utmost 

“ There it is—there it is,” at length cried one, “ see— 
just rising on yonder wave !” 

“ I see it,” shouted one. 

“ Here they come, huzza!—a miracle, a miracle—ah! 
how gallantly she breasts the surge,” were the exclama¬ 
tions that followed from the crowd. 

All rushed to the edge of the surf. But now the fear 
arose that the boat would be swamped in the breakers, 
and mauy a heart trembled afi she rose and fell fright¬ 
fully on the surge, showers of spray flying over her, and 
the water continually pouring into her sides. The crowd 
watched her struggles with silent awe. 

A few minutes removed all doubt, and saw the hardy 
crew and their lovely freight safely landed on the beach. 
The miser had started from his seat at the first intima¬ 
tion of the approaching boat, and stood tremblingly 
gazing at her as she buffetted the waves; and no sooner 
did she touch the ground than he rushed into the reti¬ 
ring surf, and clasping his daughter frantically, hung 
around her so that the fishermen were forced to carry 
both together to the dry land. There they would have 
separated the two for a moment, but when they spoke to 
the old man they found that he was lifeless. The emo¬ 
tion of the last two hours had been too much for his 
enfeebled frame, and he had died in the revulsion from 
despair to joy. 

The good folks of that seaboard village can yet tell 
you bow, after the accustomed period of mourning had 
passed, the miser’s daughter gave her hand to Harry 
Martin, who received with her a fortune, whose extent 
even the most sanguine confessed to be beyond their 
expectations. But this was the least part of the trea¬ 
sure brought him by his wife; and in her virtues he had 
ample recompense for the long years of opposition on 
the part of her parent. 


HERBERT MOULTRIE. 

BI JOHN TOMLIN. 

In that part of Williamsburgh district which is washed 
by the waters of the Santee, there lived, toward the close 
of the last century, the last scion of an ancient family, 
of the name of Moultrie. At eighteen, having received 
an education suited to his high pretensions, he resolved 
to travel, and accordingly visited the courts of St. James 
and Versailles, where he learnt their vices, but caught 
none of their virtues. He associated with the gay and 
infidel Voltaire, and subsequently with D’Alembert and 
Robespierre, and at length returned home utterly de¬ 
praved in principle, deceitful, revengeful, and with his 
natural savage cruelty sharpened by the massacres of 
the French Revolution. 

Living in a district of country but sparsely settled, 
and most of whose inhabitants were poor, there existed 
little communication between him and his neighbors. 
If any accidental intercourse was brought about it was 
soon broken off in disgust at the disposition of the man. 
He seemed indeed to possess a heart callous to all 
human sympathy. In a year of scarcity, when the 
poor around were starving for bread, he mocked them 
by the sight of his closed granaries; and one poor 1 
woman, a widow with an only daughter, who had 
incurred his hatred by the indignation with which she 
repelled his advances to her child, having ventured on 
her knees to beg for a few days sustenance for herself 
and her famishing child, was spurned from his presence 
and fell a corpse at the threshold of the door over which 
her aged limbs were tottering. What wonder that Her¬ 
bert Moultrie was shunned by the poor! * 

The only family in the neighborhood he stooped to 
associate with was that of Gideon Witherspoon, whose 
wealth and high descent made him the equal of Herbert 
Moultrie, even in the eyes of the haughty planter him¬ 
self. Although the disposition of Mr. Witherspoon was 
the very reverse of that of Moultrie, an apparent good 
understanding existed between them. The former was 
a prominent member of church, and though he was 
ignorant of Moultrie’s more flagrant wickedness, he 
knew the young man to be an infidel, and was anxious 
to convince him of his error. The visiter listened and 
argued, and finally pretended to be convinced. He even 
went so far as to consent to become a member of the 
visible church. But this sudden change did not pass 
unnoticed in his more immediate neighborhood, and 
more than one was found secretly to whisper that under 
it was concealed some fell design. The young convert 
now became a constant visiter at the house of Mr. 
Witherspoon, and perhaps the riddle was explained by 
the return, about this time, of the old man’s daughter 
from boarding school. 
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Isabella Witherspoon had been, as she ever continued 
to be, the most virtuous of her sex. She was an only 
daughter. As the riches of her father were boundless, 
every desire of her heart had been freely gratified, yet 
without rendering her vain or selfish. Having lost her 
mother at an early period of her life, the first culture 
of her intellect necessarily devolved on a maiden aunt 
living in the city of Charleston. This good woman had 
not neglected her charge. She had early instilled into 
her mind the divine precepts of the gospel, and taught 
her those principles which should influence her after 
life. She was not virtuous from pride of character, or 
to keep the world from casting reproaches on her. She 
was virtuous only because the idol was beauteous and 
reverenced. Her literary education had not been ne¬ 
glected—for the various branches that were taught in 
the city she had thoroughly mastered. French, Spanish 
and Italian she'read correctly and spoke fluently. In 
music she was a proficient. 

After an absence of fifteen years she returned to the 
home of her childhood. It was a beautiful evening in 
autumn, ere the trees had shed their foliage, or the 
flowers had lost their perfume, that Isabella Wither¬ 
spoon reached her home. It was a day of jubilee 
in “ Isabella’s Meadows,” as the old gentleman had 
thought proper to name his home. Every body wel¬ 
comed her back. The neighbors had severally expe¬ 
rienced her mother’s kindness—and the many little 
presents that Isabella had sent at various times to them, 
while she resided in the city, had transferred this love to 
the daughter. They expected to find in Isabella the kind 
benefactor they had ever known in the mother. Having 
found out from her father the day he expected his 
daughter home, the neighbors had collected to welcome 
her back. The negroes too had left their fields to see 
once more the offspring of their master. As soon there¬ 
fore as Isabella’s carriage had bounded into the avenue 
a shout of welcome rose up from the assembled servants. 
She arrived—gave to each a token of love—and was 
made sole mistress of the “ Meadows.” 

Herbert Moultrie had also come to behold her return. 
■He loved her from the first gaze, and jealousy took pos¬ 
session of his soul. Henry McCord, the young gentle¬ 
man who had attended Isabella and her aunt from the 
city, appeared to be the individual of whom he was 
jealous. Nothing could give him more pain than the 
attentions which McCord was paying to Isabella, and 
the deep interest she took in his remarks. « This spell 
must be broken, otherwise Isabella is lost to me,” he 
would often mutter to himself. Having a deep acquain¬ 
tance with human nature, he was enabled to conceal his 
own thoughts while discovering the most hidden springs 
of action in others. Having associated with the master 
spirits of the age, he had learnt the diplomatique finesse 
of concealing the emotions of his own bosom, while 


detecting those influencing others. In a little while he 
had won the confidence of both Henry McCord and 
Isabella. He then learned that they were betrothed, 
and deadly hatred of McCord from that moment took 
j possession of him. He resolved yet to win Isabella, 
cost what it might. He formed his plan and long 
waited for an opportunity. At length one occurred. 

About two months after she had returned home, 
Moultrie and herself were walking in the avenue, (for 
Henry McCord had returned to Charleston to make pre- 
I parations for his approaching nuptials with Isabella,) 
when Moullrie proposed to lengthen their walk to the 
river, then round by his own home, and back again. 
The innocent Isabella acceded to the proposition, as it 
was a mild evening in the latter part of November. 
They wiled away the fleeting moments in desultory 
talk, until they had arrived in full view of Moultrie’s 
house. It was then his burning love overcame his pru¬ 
dence. Taking hold of her hand, while his own trem¬ 
bled with emotion, he poured forth his love in such fiery 
words that the maiden was startled; but recovering her¬ 
self she mildly reminded him of what, she said, he could 
not but know already, that she was affianced to another. 

“ I have forborne long, but I can forbear no longer. 
Mine you must be,” was his reply, “mine in despite of 
your betrothal.” 

“ This is strange language,” 6aid Isabella, starting 
from him. 

“ But hear me,” he ^hid, following her, “ and you 
will renounce all for my love,” and he accompanied his 
words with a threatening look, which filled the maiden 
with fear. Yet she answered firmly, 

“ Never—never !” 

“ I have sworn,” he replied, after a moment’s pause, 
during which he gazed sternly on the trembling girl, 
“bitterly sworn that you shall never wed Henry 
McCord, and I never break my oath. Discard him 
then, or this is your last hour,” and he seized her arm. 
She shrieked and struggled; but when ho sternly de¬ 
manded her answer, she replied firmly, 

“ May God piotect me, but never will I be yours.” 

He paused no longer, but raising her light form in 
his arms, bore her rapidly to the banks of the neighbor¬ 
ing Santee. In vain she struggled and shrieked, there 
was neither escape nor succor. When they had gained 
the bank, and stood above the whirling waves, Moultrie 
paused and said in the deep tones of passion, 

“ Choose. Once more I give you a chance. Be 
mine ere you return home, or else you perish in this 
swelling tide. Choose.” 

Isabel lifted her eyes to Heaven and replied, 

“ Let the waters then be my grave.” 

“ Your grave then be they,” said Moultrie, hoarse 
with rage, swaying her form in the air. There was a 
sullen plunge into the river; but, almost immediately 
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the report of a pistol was heard, and a young man sprang 
into the stream, and rescued the sinking girl. In a few 
minutes Isabella recovered to recognize in her rescuer, 
Henry McCord. But Moultrie had disappeared. 

It seems that Isabella's lover had soon tired of 
Charleston, and sighed for the solitude of the “ Mea¬ 
dows.” Arriving there a few moments after Isabella 
and Herbert Moultrie had left, and finding Mr. Wither¬ 
spoon had gone into the fields, he followed on in the 
footsteps of Isabella. Not overtaking her at the river, 
he concluded that she and her companion had gone 
round by Moultrie's, where there was a fine view of the 
Santee. Owing to the windings of the road, he had 
discovered no glimpses of those he sought, until a sud¬ 
den turn in the path brought him in full view of the 
river, where he beheld Isabella struggling in the arms 
of Herbert Moultrie. As he ran up he fired a pistol, 
without which he never travelled, at Moultrie. The 
ball struck home and the wounded man must have 
fallen into the river, for his corpse was found, some 
days after, miles below. 

A few months afterward Isabella became the wife of 
her rescuer. 


WITHERED VIOLETS. 

BT MRS. X. 8. SWAIK. 

Perished flowers! perished flowers ! to me ye are more fair 
Than radiant gems of Indian mines, the richest or the rare; 
The sparkling diamond’s glitt’ring sheen, the ruby’s orient 
glow, 

The amethyst that mocks the skies no memories bestow. 
But ye pale, scentless as ye lie, without one tint of bloom, 
Are sjbil leaves whose magic power the future can illume ; 
I gaze—the present it is not, the world with all its strife. 
The weariness, the vanities, the thousand ills of life, 

What are they now to me ? escaped like a long prisoned bird 
I wander in a Paradise, where Love alone is heard! 

I look into those beaming eyes, words of impassioned tone 
Are gushing from the ardent heart I feel is all my own; 
These wild flowers gathered by his hand are twined within 
my hair, 

A coronal to deck the brow he thinks on earth most fair. 
How green the wood, how bright the sky, and list yon 
warbling bird. 

He sings as if his little heart with our own bliss was etirr’d : 
Blessing and blest, we ramble on like Eden’s happy pair. 
Youth, and first love’s enchanted dream, what glorious 
things ye are! 

Years, many years have passed since then, in life wo meet 
no more! 

But what is life ? Our being’s span—death shall the lost 
restore; 

Yes, by our spirit’s mutual faith—the trust—the hope is 
given 

Thro’ the dark portals of the grave to meet again in 
Heaven! 

Vol. Ill_8 


THE PASTOR. 

AGNES; OR, THE PASTOR. 

BT MRS. MART V. SPENCER. 

CHAPTER I. 

The sun was sinking behind the distant hills, shoot- 
ing long lines of light across the landscape, and dying 
the western firmament with gold, crimson, purple and 
green, as a young girl of exquisite beauty sat by the 
window of a lordly mansion in one of the loveliest dis¬ 
tricts of western New Y r ork. The scene before her was 
unrivalled for pictorial beauty—hills, vales and glitter¬ 
ing streamlets; woods and cultivated fields; villages and 
farm-houses were scattered over the prospect. Fasci¬ 
nated by the beauty of the landscape the young girl 
sat gazing on it until the sun had set, when she fell 
insensibly into a reverie, with her head supported by 
hand. She was aroused, long after twi¬ 
light had gathered around, by a familiar touch on her 
shoulder. 

“ Agnes! and musing,” said a woman’s voice in some 
surprise, “ Ah ! I see it all—your heart, that has laughed 
at love hitherto, has been touched—you were thinking of 
Clarence.” 

The blood rushed to the temples of the musing girl, 
but when her companion ceased, every trace of her 
embarrassment had subsided, and she replied gaily— 

“ Of Clarence Morton indeed!” and a slight scorn 
curled her lip. 

“ Of Clarence Morton indeed I” retorted her compa¬ 
nion in accents of still greater surprise, " why, Agnes, 
how long has it been since you have learned to speak of 
him with scorn ? Half your friends believe you engaged, 
and the other half were certain that your accepting him 
for a partner at my wedding, foreshadowed your betrothal. 
The wedding is over—he has been more attentive than 
ever—and you, you yourself, you little hypocrite, have 
been all smiles;—yet now, when I name him as the 
cause of your reverie, you speak of him with scorn. 
Yet it is ever so with our sex. You love Clarence 
Morton.” 

The cheek of the fair girl crimsoned, but only faintly, 
and she shook her head. Her companion regarded her 
intensely for a moment, and musing for awhile, said— 

“ But to drop this subject, how did you like our young 
pastor? Did you mark how earnest was his manner 
during the ceremony 1 What fine eyes he has!” 

Mrs. Wcstcott—for that was the name of Agnes Ben¬ 
son’s friend—had kept her eye on the face of her com¬ 
panion, and saw that, at the first mention of the young 
pastor’s name, the blood rushed in torrents again to the 
brow of Agnes. 

“I am then right in my hasty guess,” said Mrs. West- 
cott to herself, “jior do I wonder. Our young pastor is 
just such a one as Agnes* imagination could he fasci- 
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nated with. Often, in our girlish dreams, have I heard 
her picture a character like his as ono that she should 
seek for ere she surrendered her heart. Yet Agnes is 
proud and ambitious—she can gratily neither passion if 
she marries the humble village pastor. Clarence Morton 
is rich, and distinguished. There will be a struggle yet 
for the mastery in my fair cousin’s breast.” 

So mused Mrs. Westcott, during the short interval 
that elapsed before Agnes replied, and when the fair girl 
answered, the keen observation of her companion detected 
the effort to speak composedly. 

“ He certainly has fine eyes,” said Agnes, “and made 
me feel more solemn than I have done for a long while, 
heigho ! I suppose he is just in orders, and tries his 
best,” and she laughed with a lovy, gay laugh, and rose 
from her seat. The reproving eyes of her companion 
again called the blush to her cheek. 

“Agnes!” she said, “ this is trifling with a solemn 
subject,” and Agnes stood abashed. Her companion had 
read her heart and continued, “ Mr. Newton is a truly 
pious man, and. as incapable of acting a part, which your 
words imply, as you are, in your better mood, of ridicu¬ 
ling sacred things. But come,” she said, as t fie tears 
gathered into the eyes of Agnes, “I see you are heartily 
sorry for what you have said, so let us descend into the 
parlor.” 

Agnes was a gay, self-willed, witty and beautiful crea¬ 
ture, who would have been spoiled by flattery, had she 
not possessed a naturally good heart, and a more than 
usual amount of intellect. She was proud and ambi¬ 
tious, however, and had long trifled with a crowd of 
suitors. Among these Clarence Morton was the most 
conspicuous, both on account of his riches and birth. 
But ho was not the one to captivate the imagination of 
a high-soulcd girl like Agnes, and so there had long been 
a struggle in her breast between the nobler and more 
earthly portions of it. Her love of power whispered to 
her to accept her wealthy suitor: her heart told her that 
she could not love, and therefore ought not to wed him. 
A decision had been postponed notwithstanding the 
anxiety of her lover to bring his fate to a cri-is; and 
just at the time when her better nature was giving up 
the contest, and he began to hope, she had met Mr. 
Newton, the new pastor, whom she had seen for the 
first time, when he officiated at tho W’edding of her 
friend. This occurrence had taken place the day pre¬ 
ceding that on which wo introduced her to our readers. 
His calm, deep eyes—his broad, powerful brow— the 
unaffected sweetness and dignity of his manner had 
awakened an interest toward him in the bosom of 
Agnes at once strange and delightful. Ever since, with 
scarcely a moment’s intermission, he had been present 
to her thoughts. And yet, when Mrs. Westcott dis¬ 
covered her in a reverie, she strove to conceal her feel¬ 
ings in the wav we have shewn. Strange perversity ! 


CHAPTER II. 

A few days after this the young pastor made a 
morning call at Mrs. Wcstcolt’s, and lingered alone in 
conversation with Agnes for more than an hour. His 
apparent interest in her made her heart thrill with inde¬ 
finable emotions. He was still there when the carriage 
of Clarence Morton drove up to the door, and then Agnes 
remembered that she had made an engagement to accom¬ 
pany him in a drive, a fact she had hitherto forgotten in 
the charm of the young pastor’s conversation. When 
seated in tho vehicle, and the excitement of starting 
passed, she could not help contrasting her present with 
her late companion ; and Clarence Morton sank immea¬ 
surably by the comparison. Instead of the genius whic 
characterized the conversation of the minister, she found 
in Clarence Morton nothing but the dull common-places 
of an ordinary mind; and as Agnes felt little inclination to 
talk in such a strain they soon fell into a silence which 
continued until the drive was over, when Agnes retired 
to her room vexed that her morning iele-u-teie with 
the young pastor had been interrupted. Sitting down, 
with her bonnet still on, and her shawl only partially 
thrown off, she recalled all that he had said, and as 
she saw in memory his fine eyes again fixed enthu¬ 
siastically on her, her bosom heaved, and she felt her 
cheek burn. Could there be any danger in the inte¬ 
rest she felt in him ? was the question she asked herself, 
and shrunk from answering, satisfied with the pleasure 
of dwelling on his image, without looking at the conse¬ 
quences. 

The visits of tho young paster to Mrs. Wcstcott’s 
soon grew frequent, and began to be the talk of the 
parish. Many were the speculations hazarded as to the 
probability of his winning Agnes; and not a few who 
sneered most at her for countenancing a suitor, so poor 
in this world's goods, envied her the attentions of one 
so gifted in intellect, and so winning in manners. 
Clarence Morton, meantime, continued his visits, but 
to the eye of an acute observer he was manifestly losing 
ground. Indeed Agnes was on the point of giving her¬ 
self up wholly to the seductive influence of the young 
pastor’s society when an incident occurred which placed 
Clarence Morton again in the ascendant. 

There was a large party, about this time, given in 
the neighborhood, and Agnes, flattered and admired by 
all, shone the star of the evening. To a mind like her’s 
there was a fascination in this universal homage almost 
irresistablc, and she yielded herself to the influence of 
the hour, forgetful of many a resolution which she had 
formed when in the presence of the young pastor. Her 
gay wit soon drew around her a crowd of admirers, 
among whom was one with whom she had been charged 
with flirting. He had been of late attentive to another, 
who, for more than one reason, was disliked by Agnes. 
Flushed with her triumphs, she resolved to detach him 
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from her rival. A few words, aptly introduced, fixed 
him in her train for the evening, and though, more than 
once, her conscience asked her if this was right, she 
hurried on regardless of aught but piquing her rival. 
She succeeded; but when, toward the latter end of the 
evening, having retired into a conservatory for a mo¬ 
ment’s rest, she overheard the following conversation, 
her feelings of insulted pride can be scarcely imagined. 
The voices were those of two persons outside screened 
from sight by the foliage. 

“ Did you see how Agnes Benson to-night was flirting 
with Mr. Hawke? It’s a shame to trifle so with any 
one—I wonder what the young pastor would think of it 
f he knew it.” 

“You mean what would Clarence Morton think,” 
said another voice, “ for, let them say what they will, 
Miss Benson is only flirting with the minister, and Mr. 
Morton is the right one after all. Every body knows 
how proud she is, and do you think she would sacrifice 
an equipage and all that wealth can afford, to be the wife 
of a poor country minister? No—no, she is a coquette, 
and vain—she loves shew, and has always courted luxury 
—and she'll be Mrs. Clarence Morton yet.” 

The voices passed on, but Agnes was the prey to con¬ 
flicting feelings. And was it indeed true that she was 
thought to be trifling with the young pastor? Oh ! no, 
she repelled the thought But could she submit to 
poverty, and the life of self-denial expected in a minis¬ 
ter’s wife—could she indeed givo up luxury, and sink 
into comparative obscurity ? Her decision was hastened 
by again overhearing the 6amc voices, as the persons 
returned. 

“No, I tell you it would be the greatest folly in the 
world,” said one, as if continuing the conversation, “she 
will not entertain the idea. Think of Agnes Benson 
changed into a minister’s wife, wearing the plainest of 
all plain bonnets, and marching into church at the head 
of the Sunday 8chool. And 6he is to do this, you say, 
when Bhe can become Mrs. Clarence Morton, and out¬ 
shine every body in the splendor of her equipage, the 
costliness of her dress, and the variety of her entertain¬ 
ments.” 

“ I confess,” repeated the other voice, “ I did not think 
of all this; and I agree with you that it would be madness 
for her to make such sacrifices.” 

« To be sure it would. She would well deserve the 
obscurity into which she would sink.” 

The voices again passed out of hearing, but the mind 
of Agnes was made up. 

“They are right—I cannot become the wife of the 
young pastor. And after all,” she continued, shaking 
off a sigh and affecting to laugh, “ love is but a name, 
and Clarence Morton will make a very respectable hus¬ 
band.” 

Ah! Alice Benson. 


CHAPTER III. 

The gossips of the neighborhood were, before a 
fortnight, in possession of the intelligence that Agnes 
Benson had accepted Clarence Morton. Those who 
had predicted such a result praised her judgment, and 
felicitated themselves on their penetration, whilo others, 
who had said that she would yet marry the young pastor, 
shook their heads and remarked that no good would come 
of it. The young pastor himself was never known to 
allude to the subject, nor had any one perceived the 
least trace of emotion in him when the engagement 
happened to be mentioned in his presence; but his 
housekeeper told one of her friends confidentially, and 
so it spread throughout the village, that her master of 
late had spent the nights in walking the floor, and that 
his appetite had left him altogether. 

Agnes, meanwhile, seemed to have banished every 
thought of him from her mind; and if conscience ever 
reproached her for her conduct toward him, she soon 
stifled its upbraidings. As the destined bride of Clarence 
Morton, she now received attentions fiom quarters even 
where it had been denied to her before; for there were 
a few in the neighborhood who rendered no homage to 
any thing but wealth. Her days were passed amid 
continual flattery, and she was already a far different 
creature from the Agnes whom Mrs. Westcott had con¬ 
versed with in the beginning of our tale. That lady 
saw with regret the change, but was wisely silent. 

The wedding day was rapidly approaching, and Agnes 
was already the envy of the neighborhood, when she 
suddenly fell ill, and, in a few days, it was rumored 
about that she had caught the small pox. She soon 
grew worse, so that her life was despaired of, and though 
finally she w as declared to be convalescent, it w’as said 
that her beauty was gone. Many were the speculations 
now afloat respecting the effect this would have on Cla¬ 
rence Morton, for all knew that the beauty of Agnes had 
been one of his chief motives for seeking the union. 
He wished a handsome woman to exhibit as his wife, 
and therefore he had been persevering in his efforts 
to secure one so celebrated for her loveliness. But would 
he bo faithful now when her personal charms were 
gone ? In answer to this question it was said that his 
carriage had been seen at the door of the invalid daily; 
but, on closer inquiry, it appeared that this had been 
only during the first few days of her illness. When 
her disease was known certainly to be the small pox, he 
had, it was found, left the vicinity, and was now travel¬ 
ling. The suspicions growing out of this knowledge 
were soon reduced to certainty, l>y the intelligence 
that his engagement with Agnes was broken off. If 
any doubted, their doubts w r ere put to rest, before two 
months, by the marriage of Clarence Morton to a cele¬ 
brated belle of one of the northern cities. 

A week after the receipt of this intelligence Agnes 
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appeared at church, bo altered and seemingly broken 
down in spirits that, despite her folly, she elicited 
general pity in her behalf. But her voice was now 
heard in the responses for the first time, and it was said 
to be far sweeter, because more subdued, than when she 
was in the heyday of her beauty. She was seen to weep 
during the sermon, and at its close stole from the church 
as if anxious to escape notice. Every body said how 
changed she was. 

And changed she was indeed, though in other things 
than was supposed. The first intimation of the nature 
of her disease was a stunning blow, and for days she 
tossed on her pillow the victim of rebuked vanity and 
ambition. The coldness of her lover, and his speedy 
desertion of her, woke her to a true sense of her own 
folly, and she thought with pain of the love of the 
young pastor which she had thrown away. The danger 
which soon threatened her life brought him to her bed¬ 
side, but she dared not, at first, look on the face of him 
she had wronged. He never, however, by look or w ord 
reminded her of the injury she had done him. His 
ministrations recalled her to a sense of her condition, 
and she became truly penitent Her vanity had been 
deeply humbled—the staff she leaned on was broken— 
and now her better nature made itself heard. W hen 
she rose from that sick bed she was an altered l>eing; 
and she heard without any feeling but that of forgive¬ 
ness of the marriage of Clarence Morton. 

Agnes was no more the flattered belle, for with her loss 
of beauty her admirers disappeared. She went little out 
into society; but those who still sought her acquaintance 
said that the sweetness of manner she now possessed 
made ample amends for her departed loveliness. The 
young pastor perhaps thought so too, for his visits be¬ 
came so frequent that they attracted attention, and again 
it was rumored that he and Agnes were engaged. But 
the matter went no further, and when a whole year 
passed, the gossips of the village were certain that they 
had been mistaken. 

Even Agnes, at first, had begun to entertain hopes 
which she dared hardly whisper to herself; for now that 
she saw her late conduct in its true light, her old interest 
in the young pastor returned with tenfold force. And 
indeed there was at times in his look a something which 
reminded her of former days, and, in addressing her, his 
voice would often sink to a tone that made her heart 
beat quick with delicious emotion. But she, too, saw 
that she had been wrong, and with tears gave up this, 
her last hope. But she bowed meekly to her lot, for she 
felt that her punishment was deserved. 

One day she was sitting alone when the young pastor 
entered. He took a seat beside her, and insensibly they 
glided into a conversation, which partook more of those 
of old than any they had held together since her illness. 
There was a feeling in the tone of her visiter that more 


than once made Agnes look down. Perhapa he noticed 
it, for at length he took her hand. She trembled vio¬ 
lently, while he said, 

“ Agnes—Miss Benson, your demeanor to-day inspires 
mo with hope. I have long secretly loved you; for, from 
our first meeting, I saw that you had many of the noblest 
qualities of your sex. For awhile indeed I believed, and 
not without cause, that these traits were the victims of 
your vanity. But God ordered that you should awake 
to your folly, and a reformation began, whose progress 
I watched at first with trembling, but at length with joy. 
For nearly a year I have avoided you lest my feeling* 
might bias my judgment; but I now am assured that 
you are a changed creature, and one in whom I can 
entrust my happiness, if indeed you will consent to be 
mine. I have spoken frankly, but I am a Christian 
minister, and I feci it is your due to know all.” 

Agnes had hid her face in her hands, and controlled 
her emotion until he ceased; but now she burst into 
tears and fell upon his shoulder. And when he im¬ 
printed his first kiss holily on her brow she felt what joy 
it would be to devote her life to him. 


THE WREATH. 

FROM TUI GKRM1H. 

A litti.k girl was gathering flowers 
Along the colored meadow bright, 

When came from out the green-wood shade 
A lady like the light. 

And smiling, near the girl she drew ; 

She wound a wreath around her hair; 

“ It blooms not now, but it will bloom, 

Oh! keep it ever there!” 

And, as the little girl grew up. 

Unfolding, like the loveliest rose. 

And tender tears her cheeks bedewed, 

Buds struggled to disclose. 

And, when around her bridegroom’s neck, 

Her soft and lily arms were flung, 

Oh! show of wonder and delight, 

To perfect flowers the>sprung! 

Soon, cradled on the mother’s heart, 

A smiling little baby lay ; 

Then, golden fruit, along the wreath, 

Shone with a dazzling ray. 

And, when bowed down with load of years, 
Alas! she felt life’s lonely grief 

Still waved around her whitened hair, 

A yellow harvest leaf. 

Borne to her final resting-place, 

’ Even then her wondrous wreath she wore; 

A miracle was then beheld; 

Both fruit and flowers it bore. Aixsernon. 
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BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

“I heard yesterday that you were engaged to Eveline 
Valliere, and to-day I hear that you are to marry Sophy 
Greene. Which report is true' 1 ” said Edgar Thomas 
to his friend Harry Colbert, and taking his cigar from 
his mouth, he suffered the smoke to curl slowly to the 
ceiling, gazing meantime on the face of his friend. * 

“ The fact is,” said Harry, throwing himself back in 
his chair, “ I am engaged to neither”—and then he 
paused. 

“ But you are very attentive to Sophy, and those who 
go in^Miss Valliere’s set say you are devoted to her,” 
and again the speaker’s eye was fixed inquiringly on 
Harry, who looked down momently disconcerted. 

“ Why the truth is,” he said, looking up, “I am a 
little in love with both the ladies, and so can’t make up 
my mind to marry either, lest I should lose the other. 
I wish the good qualities of both were combined in one: 
then I should soon decide. Miss Valliere is amiable, 
pretty and rich, and so far forth is just what I want; 
but she has no wit, and would never be a wife to 
make one proud of abroad. Sophy is poor, and without 
Eveline’s fin« figure, though, perhaps, with a prettier, 
certainly with a more intellectual looking face. Then 
she has a fine wit, and is decidedly a girl of talent. 
With a little tact she might be made a perfectly fas¬ 
cinating creature. I don’t say which has the most 
womanly heart—I suppose either could love deeply 
enough,” and here the speaker adjusted his collar. 
“ When I am with Sophy I am in love with her, but 
when I sec Miss Valliere, and think of her fortune, I can¬ 
not resist paying her attention. I had gone pretty far 
with Eveline, before I met Miss Greene; but since then I 
have been more careful, and, I confess, am often puzzled 
how to decide. If Eveline had Sophy’s intellect, or Sophy 
had Eveline’s fortune, I should propose to-morrow ; but 
the fates have ordered it otherwise, and so—poor dog 
that I am—I must wait events, and trust, as Napoleon 
said, to my destiny.” 

“Did you ever commit yourself to Miss Valliere 1” 
said his companion, after a pause. 

“Not exactly,” answered Harry, slowly and doubt¬ 
fully, “to be sure I did, at one time, pay her conside¬ 
rable attention, but then, you know, a pretty girl is 
used to such things, and, if she has sense, never thinks 
you serious unless you make love in words. Now I 
never did that exactly, and in that I’m lucky, though I 
do confess to sundry sentimental walks, and sly atten¬ 
tions when the old folks were away—you understand, 
just enough to keep her thinking of me sufficiently to 
ensure success if I should, at any time, make up roy 
mind to marry her. I begin to think lately I ought to 


back out, and I am not half so attentive as I once was; 
for, the fact is, since I met Sophy Greene I have felt 
that Miss Valliere is not exactly the girl to suit me as a 
wife. I wish something more spicy and intellectual, 
something not to be ashamed of in the society of people 
of talent. I wish the gods had given Sophy a fortune ; 
for—confound it—I’m too poor, like most young physi¬ 
cians, to wed a portionless wife.” 

Harry Colbert bad frankly explained the difficulty in 
which he had involved himself; but he had not told the 
whole truth; for his attentions to both girls had been 
assiduous and devoted, and of such a character as to 
leave no doubt on their minds of the serious nature of 
his attentions. Moving in different sets, in opposite 
sections of a large city, each was ignorant of his atten¬ 
tions to her rival; and thus, for several months, he had 
carried on his deception undetected. He had already 
wooed and won Eveline Valliere, though he had never 
told his love in words, before he met Sophy Greene: 
from that hour his heart had been divided, and the con¬ 
flict in his breast had raged with increasing force 
. daily. Interest, and perhaps some little remaining 
! conscience urged him to marry Eveline; while, if he 
had consulted only his feelings, he would have wedded 
j Sophy. 

“ But,” said his friend, after an embarrassing silence 
of some minutes, “do you not think sometimes that you 
may have w’on the affections of both ?” 

“ I never proposed to either,” replied Harr}', staring at 
his companion. 

“ But docs a lady never place her affections on a 
gentleman until he proposes in form? Is there no such 
thing as winning a lady by looks and tones, which, 
though not explicit in one sense, are susceptible of but 
a single definition?” asked his friend searchingly. 

“ Oh! perhaps sometimes girls do lose their hearts 
thys; but it’s only when they know nothing of the 
world. Gentlemen wilf be attentive to the ladies, and 
so—and so—” ' 

“And so sometimes a heart will be broken by 
the criminal coquetry of our sex,” indignantly inter¬ 
rupted the other. There was a pause, during which 
Harry regarded his friend in surprise. At length he 
1 spoke. 

“ Why, really, you look at the subject too warmly; 
hut calm your fears; neither Sophy nor Miss Valliere 
will break their hearts for me, thank heaven ! If either 
is at all smitten,” and he complacently puffed the smoke 
slowly from his mouth, “ she would never be the worse 
of it, even if I shouldn’t marry her—a mere preference, 
nothing more, believe me !” 

“ Well, I hope so,” said his companion, and here the 
I conversation ceased. 

Days and works passed, and still Harry was torn 
I by conflicting emotions, one while inclined toward the 
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heiress, and another while yielding to the fascinations 
of her rival. Often, during this period, his conscience 
reproached him for his conduct to Eveline, and he 
resolved to forget Sophy; but again he yielded to the 
temptation and neglected his first love. He could no 
longer conceal from himself that Miss Valliere loved 
him, since her every look and action when in his pre¬ 
sence, and her despondency at his absence and neglect, 
revealed it. His heart smote him, when he thought 
this was his work; but, he asked himself, ought he to 
wed one whom he did not love ? Should he sacrifice 
happiness with Sophy, who had an intellect to sympa¬ 
thize with him, for indifference with Eveline? He did 
not remember, whenjie thus reasoned with himself, that 
he had, at one time, thought Miss Valliere better fitted 
for a wife, by her gentleness and unreserved devotion, 
than one of a more brilliant but less amiable character. 
He forgot, too, that her affections had been yielded 
slowly, and only in return for the most ceaseless atten¬ 
tions. But, like too many of his sex, he tired of an 
object when won. 

But the struggle at length was terminated, and, with 
the fickleness which characterized his conduct, termi¬ 
nated in favor of the newer object of his love. He 
resolved to cease visiting Eveline, and devote himself 
wholly to Miss Greene. His visits accordingly increased 
in frequency at her house; and he soon became satisfied 
that her attentions to him were more marked than those 
she bestowed on other young men. Thus encouraged 
he did not hesitate to declare himself one evening when 
a favorable opportunity presented. 

Sophy listened to his ardent protestations with a 
burning cheek and a beating bosom; but, when he 
ceased, 6he slowly raised her eyes from the ground, and 
said, 

“Before I can consent to become your wife, will 
you answer me one question?” and fixing her eyes 
searchingly on his face, though her cheek crimsoned 
deeper as she did it, she asked, “do you know Eveline 
Valliere?” 

Had a spectre started up before him, Harry would 
not have looked more aghast. What could she mean? 
Had she heard of his attentions to and his desertion of 
Miss Valliere? Did she resent the latter?—or had she 
merely learned the former, and wished to solve her 
doubts before answering ? This last idea was the most 
flattering, and therefore the one adopted. He smiled as 
he replied, 

“Yes! I once knew a lady of that name.” 

“ Once knew her,” said 8ophy, with marked emphasis, 
“ and do you know her no longer?” 

“I can scarcely say I do,” said Harry, his embarrass¬ 
ment returning at the decided manner of his questioner. 
“But she has long forgotten me, and I have ceased 
visiting there.” 


“There needed but this bnseness,” said Sophy, rising, 
with flashing eyes, the whole expression of her face 
changing to indignant scorn, “to make you as con¬ 
temptible in my eyes, os you were before criminal. 
Know, false and fickle tnan, that I have heard the 
whole history of your acquaintance with Miss Valliere 
—how, by slow and winning attentions, you possessed 
yourself of her heart—how, when you met another who, 
for the time, pleased your selfish nature better, you be¬ 
came attentive to this new acquaintance—and how, not¬ 
withstanding you knew the love Miss Valliere bore for 
you, you at length left her to pine in despondencyi until 
her life is now despaired of by her friends. And yet 
you come here and dare to insult me with an offer of 
your love,” she spoke this word with bitter sepm— 
“you! the almost murderer of one woman, and the 
wronger thereby of our whole sex. Ay ! more—you 
hesitated long because, forsooth, I was too poor, as if 
love, that holy sentiment, of which such wretches as you 
can know nothing, was to be profaned by base thoughts 
of lucre ! I tell you, Harry Colbert, I have known all 
this for weeks, and have waited patiently for this hour, 
stooping to a deception which I despise, that I might 
revenge my sex at the last. You seek a woman’s love! 
—why, you know no more of that pure sentiment than 
the meanest hind that crouches at his master’s whip. 
A true woman scorns the hand of a man like you, who, 
for the gratification of a petty vanity, or of his own sel¬ 
fishness, would desert a heart that he had won. The 
time was when I might have loved you, but it was when 
I thought your heart noble. I now see its baseness, 
duplicity, and littteness, and, bad as you are, I cannot 
hate you from very scorn. Go ! and go, knowing this, 
that a woman can avenge her sex even at the cost of so 
petty a lover as yourself.” 

The withering contempt with which these last words 
were spoken was the last drop in the cup of the lover’s 
shame. While Sophy continued speaking he had stood 
abashed before her, not daring to lift his eyes but once 
to her face, and then the indignant flash of her eyes, 
and the bitter mockery on her lip were no tempation for 
him to repeat the experiment. And when she ceased, 
he rose and almost rushed from the room, too utterly 
confounded to reply, though boiling with rage and 
shame. He reached his room in a tempest of emotions 
indescribable. But his passion was too high to allow 
him to see the justice of his fate. 

“Curse the girl!” was his first exclamation, “she 
raved like a Pythoness—but why did I not retort scorn 
for scorn ? To refuse me, when she is not worth a 
cent, and all because of Eveline,” and he breathed a 
malediction on her as the cause of his discomfiture, and 
with bitter exclamations strode to and fro his room. 

Gradually, however, his passion calmed itself, and a 
desire for revenge possessed his mind. But how should 
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he be revenged ? Should he woo and win some other 
lady at once, or go back to Miss Valliere and secure 
her? After pondering long, he determined on the 
latter course. 

“ Yc*!” he said, “if I marry Eveline, to whom it is 
known I have been attentive, this termagant will never 
dare to tell of ray proposal, for we had no witnesses, and 
no one will believe her, if it should be announced soon, 
say to-raorrow or next day at furthest, that I am engaged 
to the heiress. She loves me no doubt—there this vixen 
was right—and will be glad to accept me. I will de¬ 
spatch a note at once. A little dissimulation to conceal 
the cause of my late neglect, a little penitence adroitly 
thrown in, and a little ardor will win a favorable answer, 
or I know nothing of the trusting nature of Eveline Val¬ 
liere.” 

The proposal was written and sent; but the next day, 
and the next, and a whole week passed without an 
answer. Harry began to repent of his precipitancy, and 
wish that he had never seen either Eveline or Sophy. 
But at length came the long looked for reply. He 
opened it with renewed hopes, which, however, were 
crushed on its perusal. The answer was short and 
cold, and contained a refusal couched in terms which 
forbade a second attempt. “Miss Valliere,” the note 
ended with saying, “ declined all further acquaintance 
with Mr. Colbert.” 

Stung to the quick, the rejected lover vented his rage 
on both the women he had abused, and determined yet 
to avenge himself by a speedy marriage. But he soon 
found that his conduct was known in society, though 
not from any thing which Eveline or Sophy had said, 
but from rumors originating probably with their relatives, 
and gaining strength from what had been observed in 
Harry’s conduct. At length the tide of scorn and rebuke 
became so strong that he left the city and removed to 
another section of the country. 

Harry never knew the struggle in Eveline’s heart, 
nor the noble firmness with which she conquered it. 
His letter reached her on a sick bed, where she had 
been laid by his perfidy, but, though her weak heart 
pleaded for him, her convictions of what was right pre¬ 
vailed, and she rejected him, because she felt that she 
could never find happiness with one so base, fickle and 
selfish. Both she and Sophy Greene lived to love truly 
and worthily, and the friendship began by their mutual 
disappointment, was cemented by intimacy, and endured 
through long and happy lives. 

As for Harry he carried with him his own punish¬ 
ment Providence rarely interferes in the affairs of 
ordinary life, except by enslaving us with our evil 
habits, and thus making us work on ourselves our own 
retribution. These habits Harry carried with him, nor 
could he shake them off His character soon became 
as well known in his now residence as in the city he 


had left. At length, however, he married, but as he 
wedded without love he lived without happiness. Well 
were his victims avenged on The Thifleh. 


THE EVENING LANB. 

BT T. H. CH1VERS, M. I). 

Oh ! come, gentle lady, come dwell with me, 

In that isle of Eden afar, 

Where our home shall be by the summer sea, 

In the light of the Western Star. 

As the night wind longs for the coming moon, 
Which ascends from the eastern sea. 

Or the Hart for the cooling streams of noon— 

Does my soul in its love for thee! 

Then follow Love’s folding star, 

Far, far to that sunnier strand, 

Whore Peacd come3 down from her light afar 
On the Evening Land. 

Oh! haste, for thy lovo will meet thee soon 
In the light of an April mom— 

Be as calm, dear one! as the first new moon 
From the old one lately born. 

We arc going now where the turtle doves 
May be seen upon every tree— 

Where the young fawns mate in the Indian groves. 
As my spirit now mates with thee! 

Then follow Love’s folding star, 

Far, far to that sunnier strand. 

Where Peace comes down from her light afar 
On the Evening Land. 

As the pigeons fly from the frozen north 
For the palms by the southern sea. 

So we go afar from our native earth 
To dwell where the people are free. 

As from cruel hawk flies the timid dove 
So from tyrants we now must flee. 

Where our souls may live ever free to love, 

As the birds of that rich countree. 

Then follow Love’s folding star— 

Far, far to that sunnier strand, 

Where Peace comes dovrti from her light alar 
On the Evening Land. 


EVENING. 

BT BENJAMIN L. FHY. 

The sun’s last smile of rosy light 
Is bright’ning o’er the mountain height, 
But soon that last enliv’ning ray 
In darker shades shall melt away. 
Hark! how fleetly— 

List! how sweetly 
The zephyr skims in gentle play; 

As soft as spirits in the air 
Treading to Paradise their way, 

Tuning their harps to music there. 
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THE PRAIRIES. 

BY G. G. FOSTER. 

He who has never stood in the midst of an apparently 
illimitable prairie—an ocean of verdure, extending on 
every side as far as the eye can reach, and undulating 
in the breeze, where the outline meets and mingles with 
the sky—can form no possible conception of the effect 
oF such a situation upon the mind, when experienced 
for the first time. At sea, when the eye takes in the 
wildering waste of waters, there is a feeling of security 
and superiority mingled with the sense of the sublime. 
The spectator is not a part of the scene. He feels that 
the waves arc beneath him—and even entertains a sort 
of pride in the consciousness that man can convert the 
mighty element to his purposes. On the prairies the 
sensation is entirely different. The traveller feels as if 
it were the whole earth which is spread out before him, 
and over which he can only crawl, like a worm as he is. 
There is no sense of pride or power. Separated entirely 
from the immensity of the scene, the mind sinks at once 
to the contemplation of its own littleness. 

If it be true th^t climate and the face of nature exert 
an influence upon “the literature of a country, it is fair 
to conclude that a new and startling school will arise 
among the sons of the prairies—a school possessing all 
their nobleness, independence and energy, softened by 
the plastic touch of reflnement and imagination. In 
the same degree that American enterprize, liberty and 
happiness have exceeded even the dreams of the old 
philosophers and political economists, by the practical 
application of the abstract principles of right, so will 
her literature become superior to all that has gone before 
it. This may, perhaps, cause a smile; but when it is 
considered that the science of government was supposed 
to have been carried to its utmost perfection before the 
United States sprung into existence, and that in half 
a century so rapid has been the development of her 
energies that the creeds and systems which had stood 
for thousands of years, arc now crumbling and disap¬ 
pearing, like the banks of our own Father of Waters, 
which fall unnoticed into the mighty current, and arc 
swept noiselessly away, until the very face and aspect 
arc changed without the notice of the passing generation 
—it may well be supposed that, when we have com¬ 
pleted our grand political experiment, our minds, excited 
to full activity, and panting with success, will rush from 
the useful to the beautiful; and that here will be erected 
temples to science, literature antf the arts, as far surpas¬ 
sing the monuments of the nations of the Old World, 
as our political institutions overtop theirs. 

What will be the distinctive characteristics of the 
new literature 1 what is basis 1 its purpose ?—its effect 
upon mankind 1 These are questions of the most 


intense interest, and their consideration opens a wide 
field, broad and pathless as the prairies themselves, to 
the investigating mind. That they will be deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the age— utility ixd me- 
I lioration —is not for a moment to be doubted. The 
I impulse to the infinite improvement of our physical and 
I intellectual condition has been given, and nothing can 
check its onward progress. In all probability, the 
abstract beauty and harmony of the Ideal will be so 
modified and adapted as to become conformable to the 
practical interests of mankind. In short, all men will 
become poets and artists—at least in feeling—and vice 
will be loathed as a disgusting deformity. Those vague 
and misty dreams of universal perfection which haunted 
the soul of Socrates and his followers—which dimly 
flash across the pages of Kant and Jeremy Taylor, 
Bkxtuam and Siiellky —will be fully developed and 
realized. Men will at length learn the great art of 
making their passions subservient to their emotions. 
That immortal aphorism of *‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number," will be the guide of men’s actions; 
and the study of poetry and the fine arts will become 
their relaxation from necessary and healthful toil. Man, 
freed from the enervating influences of old superstitions, 
and the ridiculous formalities of a contracted education, 
will feel his soul expand with a more direct communion 
with nature. The electricity of an equal and perva¬ 
ding intelligence, which is the life-breath of the universe, 
will find a congenial fire within the bosoms of men, and 
human nature will become assimilated with the great 
moral phenomena of the material world, until the har¬ 
mony of perfection pervades all animate and inanimate 
creation. 

Thus I awake me from a half hour’s dreaming on the 
prairies. 


THE TALISMAN. 

INSCRIBED TO MISS W-. 

BY E. J. PORTER. 

The leaflets, gentle one, thou 'st twined for me. 
Embalmed in memory’s treasure-urn, shall long 
Preserve the lovely hues, that silently 
Gleam o’er the spirit’s depths, waking to song 
The heart's lone chords; the breathings of their bloom 
Shall scatter still sweet perfume wreaths as those 
That lingered o’er them, ere an hour of gloom 
Had bid their petals witheringly close; 

For ’mong the leaves a talisman is shining. 

That when the Autumn zephyrs softly weep 
Their last of requiems o’er the leaves’ declining, 
Unblightcd still their loveliness shall keep, 

And waken passion-tones as soft as dear 

For thee, sweet one, whose mystic spells they wear. 
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Vol. III. # PHILADELPHIA: MARCH, 1843. No. 3. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

The plate of fashions, on the opposite page, is, in the 
beauty of the costumes and the elegance of the engraving, 
superior td any thing which has yet appeared in this 
country. We intend to bring the reports of the fashions 
to the highest perfection of which they are capable, and 
shall continue our endeavors to surpass all other maga¬ 
zines in the finish of otsr engravings, the beauty of our 
coloring, and the variety of the styles. The present 
plate has been engraved on steel after designs forwarded 
from Paris. We are thus enabled to anticipate the 
London arrivals, since we obtain our pattern at first 
hand. 

Fig. 1.—A CaaniAOE Dazss of pale blue cacbemire ; 
mantle of peach-colored grog de Tours; the form round 
at the back, and edged with a broad frilling of the same 
as far as the arms, the front of the mantle gathered so 
as to show the form of .the waist, and faced with black 
velvet, the shoulders decorated with a fancy silk cord 
trimming, from which depends cords and tassels. Ca¬ 
pote of white velours epingU , very shallow at the ears, 
and ornamented on each side of the interior with small 
blue roses, the exterior simply decorated with a beautiful 
white Russian plume, drooping from the centre of the 
crown. 

Fig. 2.—A Waekix* Duses -of fawn colored silk, 
over which is worn a short green rhanteau, fringed 
round the edges, ornamented with* cord, and having a 
n<Bud and tassels at the arm-hole. Broad collar, fringed 
and embroidered. Capote of a light pink, shadow at 
the ears, and ornamented on each side of the interior 
with small blush roses: the exterior decorated, on the 
left side, with marabouts. 

Fig. 3.—Mouxjxe Duxss of light stone-colored 
silk; the sleeves tight and plain! waist rounded; a small 
cotter is Worn % and lace culls.. Lace cape falkng law at 
the ears, and ornamented on each: side with roses and 
roaaoolored ribbon. 

Fig. 4 .— A Robj: de Csambrb, with full sleeves, 
tight at the wrist3. Cap low at the ears, with blue roses 
and ribbon to match. 

Vot. III.—9 


Fig. 5.-*+ Walking Dress of delicate light green 
silk, fitting tight to the bust, and trimmed round the 
shoulders and down to the waist with three rows of 
bice, with a rosette, of the same material of the dressy in 
front. Sleeves tight, and trimmed above the elbow with 
lace, to correspond with the dross* Bonnet of whito 
vthum cpingle, ornamented inside with small flowers, 
and trimmed outside with a Russian plume. 

Fig. 6.—Ax: Eyksixo Dress of light Mue silk; 
rounded at the waist; sleeves short with a fail of lace; 
round lace capo with rosette in front The hair is 
braided in front as well os back 1 ; and ornamented in 
front of the oars with roses and wild flowers. Gloves, 
reaching half way to the sledvc, are worn on the arm. 

From the notices of our correspondent we digest the 
following general reinackut f 

Box sets.*— No change has yet occurred, in the form 
of bonnets, which continue to be worn short at the ears, 
and ornamented usually with marabouts or a Russian 
plume. The wadded capotes of which wo spoke last 
month are most beautiful when quilted in the lozenge 
form, and trimmed with a peony of ribbon; but, with 
the approach of spring, this article is losing its popu¬ 
larity. Perhaps the most beautiful bonnets that have 
lately appeared in London, are those in white grbs 
d’ afrique, and those in brown vdhet, decorated with 
long drooping feathers outside,' and ornamented in the 
interior with very small roses. These styles, it will be 
seen, appear in two of our costumes. There is a-capote 
of drawn sktin ambieuse (a kind of beetle color) which 
has had quite a run: the cKterior'of the front is trimmed 
with three rows of fight looking black lace. A half 
gariaad of Florence roses is placed at the stdey low on 
the crown, and is encircled'with a foiling of black lace, 
the form of this capote being rather deep and dose. 
The ribbOas are generally of sating a double /ace* and 
according to the color of the capote. • . 

WALKiite Dresses^ —We ihatve, given tvro very ele¬ 
gant styles, of walking dresses In eon plate. Another 
popular style is made, in biadk satin, Pekin, nr black 
moire; the front of the skirt trintmed with two focings ■' 
of black velvet, ornamented, with a narrow faUcy silk 
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trimming, placed perfectly flat round the edge of the 
velvet, the centre of the jupc decorated with a double 
row of jet buttons descending to the skirt; tight sleeves 
bouflantes at the -elbow, and likewise ornamented with 
velvet and buttons parcil to those on the jupc. Plain 
dresses, especially in velvet, maintain their standing. 
For materials the Peklns arc decidedly the greatest 
favorites—for instance, the agate Pekin, the watered 
Pekin, the rekin ser|*?nte, the Pekin zebra, the Pekin 
guipure, the Pekin riviere, and the Pekin Henri III. 
The brocatelle is not only a good material for walking 
dresses, but makes a very pretty neglige. With the 
advance of spring the materials will vary with the mild¬ 
ness of the weather—a fact which must be borne in 
mind, since the two extremities of the United States 
differ, a full month, in temperature. 

Eteri no Dresses.— For evening toilettes, whether 
at a ball, a party, or in the parlor, there is every variety 
of style, and perhaps in nothing can a lady’s taste 
be more perceptible than in her evening dress. No one 
should slavishly adopt any pattern, however elegant it 
may be, without first considering how it will harmonize 
with her figure, complexion, her general style of beauty, 
and the occasion for which it is to be worn. Taste 
consists in the ada|itation of models to new circum¬ 
stances, rather than in a servile imitation even of the 
lest styles. The dress which looks beautiful on one 
}ereon, is often unfit for another. Here is the province 
where a lady possessed of taste is called on ter exercise 
her judgment; and by selecting the most appropriate of 
our costumes, and adapting it gracefully to herself, she 
will learn more of the art of dress in a few days, than 
by a slavish copying of styles in a life time. Our object 
is to direct the attention of the sex to this subject, and, 
by publishing the latest and loveliest designs, accom¬ 
panying the plates with full letter press instructions, to 
enable every lady to be the designer of her own dreas. 
This is an art which every female should possess ; tor a 
graceful dress is to the person what a finished manner 
is to the mind. Neither, perhaps, add to the iimmaic 
worth of the individual, but both create a favorable wsl 
impression , and—to use another metaphor—«er\c at a 
setting to the diamond. Nor does taste in dress require 
extravagance. The Parisian grisette is as well , though 
not perhaps so richly dressed as the daughter of the 
Parisian banker; and the error of the sex in America 
has been the belief that costliness of dress is necessary 
for taste. But to return to our descriptions. For an 
evening toilette for young ladies nothing can be prettier 
than dresses of crepe line, or Indian muslin, a double 
jupe, the upper skirt forming a tunic; both the jupes 
trimmed with a rich silver net-work, forming a heading 
to the broad hems with which they are surrounded. 
The body lightly draped, and Ninette sleeves. Or, in 
a simpler style, we have a dress u double jupe, the under 


skirt being ornamented with a pink silk embroidery, 
forming a wreath round the top of the hem; the upper 
jupe similarly embroidered, and very much rhorter; the 
wreath also being continued up each side, and reaching 
to the corsage, forming a tunic. The body perfectly 
plain. For ball dbess we have n splendid white lace 
a trots jupes, the upper and shorter skirt figured a 
colonnes { stomacher body, ornamented with a double 
lace cape, round at the back, and meeting in a point in 
the centre of the front of the waist: very short sleeves, 
edged with a border of lace; the entire tunic worn over 
a petticoat of mauve satin.# Coiffure a la reinr, com¬ 
posed of small roses, intermixed with the back hair. 
Another ball dress is of pale pink organdy, the jupe 
immensely full, and trimmed down each side of the 
fronts with three rows of bouittionni fulling*, widening 
toward the edge of the skirt; tight body, a pointc , and 
very' short sleeves, the latter decorated with a double 
fulling round the bottom; a berthe of die same surrounds 
the top of the corsage. 

We have also an afternoon dress composed of rich 
Iris-colorod satin, made perfectly plain, low body and 
short sleeves fitting light to the figure; a rich white 
figured tulle pelerine, or cape, is worn over, bordered 
with a double row of rather narrow lace; long mittens 
of the same material as the cape. Capote of primrose* 
colored crepe crdpde, the edge of the brim finished with 
a fold of the same, the crown ornamented with a gauze 
ribbon, crossed on the centre of the crown, where it is 
caught with a splendid rose. Scarf of black Brussels 
tulle, lined with a deep lilac. Another pretty costume 
is an evening dress of rich white moire, having a broad 
hem on the bias surrounding the edge or bottom of the 
dress, and tastefully trimmed with two large blue roses, 
from each of which depends moderate sized streamers of 
blue ribbon, the upper one being placed as high as the 
knee. ALantcau a Louis XJU ., composed of blue velvet 
edged with ermine, aod lined with rich amber gros des 
Indes, looped up (so as to form an opening for the 
arms) with rich blue cords and tassels, attached with 
the same round the neck; a small, square, turn-over 
collar finishes this elegant style of full dress manteau. 
Coiffure a la VaiUitre^ the front curls being interspersed 
with small roses. . 

A ball dress has been brought to our notice, composed 
of blue crape, over which is worn a tunic of the same, 
both jupes ornamented with rows of large pearls placed 
at a regular distance from the edge, and forming a broad 
hem all round. Body draped d la Grecque; the top of 
the bust ornamented with a row of pearls; the sleeves 
very short; round the bottom of each the crape is put 
on so as to form a fulling, the centre caught with a 
rueud and tassels of pearls. The coiffure composed of 
a single garland of rose! nude blue. The hair arranged 
d la Grecque. Another ball dress, and the last we have 
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TO B1.ANCHK.- 

to quote, is a double robe of white tulle , eachywpf hav- i 
ing merely a plain broad hem at the edge, made full; j 
corsage very low, and draped with broad folds of the i 
same, forming a trimming to the short sleeves, which are 
nearly concealed. The waist is surrounded with a 
splendid white and gold cordcliere; coiffure mosaique, 
formed of three bands passing over the crown of the 
head, each band being composed of puffings of green 
and gold ribbon; on each side of the face falls a b/oad ' 
lappet of a fairy-like texture, embroidered lightly at the j 
edge in gold. 


TO BLANCHE. 

»f ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 

Sing, oh! sing that liquid strain 
To my thirsty soul again— 

Even now within thine eyes 
What a gush of music lies! 

For thy soul is running o’er, 
Running over from the brim, 

And if thou wilt let arise 
Half its hidden melodies 
To thy lips, they will outpour 
Music such as nC’er befbre 
Burst except from Seraphim! 

Sing, oh! sing that gpnsive strain— 
^ Softer than the April rain; 

Or the wind of summer wood 
Laughing on the solitude ; 

Or the silver drops of morn 
Ringing from the grasses shorn ; 

Or the night breexe of the skies 
Full of mystic melodies; 

Or the ripples’ tinkling feet 
Where the gurgling waters meet, 
Murin’ring o’er their pebbly bed 
To the still moon overhead. 

Sing, oh! sing that melting strain. 
Dissolving all my son) again. 

Ever on its mem’ry throng 
Broken snatches of thy song-r¬ 
ig my dreams 1 hear thee sing 
As if poised on angel wing 
In the upper air; 

When the stars are in the sky 
Then a gush of melody 
All around me streams. 

All around, as if her beams 
Molten music were! 

Often then across my eyes 
Comes a dewy film. 

And I see thee in the skies 
Brighter than the Chqnibim. 

Oh! in visions is it given 
- Thus to know thou art of heaven ? 


ANNA WHITE. 

BT MRS. AKX S. STEPHENS. 

There were four of u^, all named Anna, bofrrt in the 
same year, close neighbors and schoolmates from infancy 
We had been strawberrying together in the meadows, 
moss hunting on the rocks, and flower culling in the 
green hollows, year after year, till Anna White, the 
youngest of our band, by two months, was sixteen, 
and we met to celebrate her birth-day with tea beneath 
the u front arbor shade,” and a search after spring blos¬ 
soms. 

A shy, pretty creature was Anna \yhite, her com 1 
plexion was fair as an infant’s, and the brightest golden 
curls that ever adorned a human head, shaded the soft 
rose tinge that bloomed 1 on h6r cheek. She looked 
perfectly lovely, when we sat down together on - a pic¬ 
turesque old rock, back of the house, to arrange the 
violets and May flowers we had gathered in the hollow 
below, on that birth-day. 

We had been chatting and laughing merrily after our 
walk, but as the repose of a soft twilight Itole over us, 
thk tone of our gay spirits was subdued, and a quiet 
sadness settled on oUr little party. 

« I wonder where we shall all be a year from now,” 
said Anna White, dropping her hands amid the violets 
in her lap, and lifting her large, blM eyes to the sky, 
where its purple tinge was breaking into slight ridges of 
gold. 

<* Married, I dare say,” cried the eldest of out group, 
a fine rosy girl, laughing gaily, and revealing the edge 
of her pearly teeth as she bit off the silken thread with 
which she was tying her violets. *1 hope so at any 
rate, we shall soon be a set Of pretty old maids unless 
some one of Us sets the example.” 

« Buried, perhaps,” replied Anna White, thoughtfully. 
There was something ill her voice that saddened us, 
and for several moments we grouped our violets in 
silence. Anna, who was always the most retiring of 
our party, spoke again before those of more lightsome 
mood had shaken off the eflfect of her words. 

«We have spent all our lives together,” she said, 
* and have been good friends, almost meters: let us pro¬ 
mise if one of us should die before the year is out ta 
watch by her iti sickness, end fallow bar to the grave, 
close by the coffin, not in mourning as common Mends 
do, but dressed in white.” 

We looked at each other, and then at her: tears stood 
in those soft eyes, and w© felt that she was in earnest. 

Still the eldest of our let seemed resolute to dispel 
the gloom which was so strongly settling upon us; but 
her cheerful tones ware forced, and no one smiled as she 
spoke, 

“ Wall,” she said, M it is a gloomy bond, hut f agree 
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to it, provided we consent to stand bridesmaids, one and 
all, to the first that shall be married.” 

“Perhaps Anna Taylor thinks &he will be the first to 
profit by the proposition,” said one at my light hand, 
looking demurely up from beneath her long eyelashes. 

Anna Taylor blushed, and smilingly held up her 
violets, as if to hide her conscious looks, for it was 
known, among us, that Lawyer Gilbert’s young student 
had walked home with her from church the previous 
Sabbath, and she was a little inclined to let us under¬ 
stand that there was something in it more than we 
dreamed of. 

“ And perhaps I shall be the first to claim you for the 
funeral,” said Anna White, with a faint smile. 

Again we were subdued and silent, while the young 
girl covered her face and wept. 

“What can make you so miserable 1” we said at 
length, saddened by her dejection, “ you should not 
render us gloomy and low spirited on your own birth¬ 
day, Anna White.” 

“ I know it,” she said meekly, “ but don’t mind me ; 
perhaps it all arises from feeling that we shall be parted 
soon. I have not told you that I am to be sent away in 
a week tr^another state, where my rich uncle lives.” • 

“But you will come back again, surely it is not to 
live forever away from home that you are going,” we 
exclaimed. 

“No, only six months, but that seems almost a life- 
lime to mo. I never left home before.” 

Dear Anna White, how hard it was to part with her 
—she was so quiet, so loveable and kind, that it seemed 
impossible to get along without her! How we should 
miss thoso soft eyes and that pleasant smile, during six 
long months. It made ns almost weep to think of it— 
so we yielded to the mood and began to dwell upon the 
future, to talk of sad things, and when nightfall came 
on, we parted for the first time with tearful eyes—still it 
was a pleasant grief, the mere poetry of affliction. 

A letter from Anna White—four closely written and 
crossed pages. Three months of city tuition had improved 
her hand and style, but the impulses of her warm nature 
were still pure and fervent, education could not chill 
affections so deeply rooted as hers. Like a diamond 
her heart shone out more brightly from the polish that 
had been lavished on it Wc read that letter over aad 
over again. Amid all her splendor Anna was homesick: 
she yearned to roam once more through the violet hollow, 
and weave garlands on the old rock. She entreated us 
to see her parents every day, to inform her how they 
looked, if she was very much missed, and a thousand 
things that could only interest a loving and kind heart 

We sent her a long answer—a joint epistle full of 
news, gossip and affectionate remembrances. I gave some 
current hints about Anna Taylor and the student and 


she in return, alluded rather definitely to a certain young 
Sophomore who had passed three weeks in our village, 
while suspended for helping to domiciliate a white cow 
in the fifth story of Yale College. As for the other 
Anna, we both told atones of her, and she revenged 
herself in two extra pages on us, so we were all parti¬ 
cularly gratified without too much display of egotism. 

Six months were gone, and still out fourth Anna, the 
geu\ of our chain, was away. She had got over her 
home-sickness, and was beginning to like the city—her 
letters gave no reason for this change of feeling—not so 
much as a hint; but Mr. White had received a suspicious 
looking epistle, directed by a masculine hand ? and sealed 
with great taste. Old Mrs. White took tea at our house 
the day after, and it was not long a secret that her 
daughter was engaged. 

Engaged !—the youngest by two months, and she about 
to be married. She whom we had always singled out 
as “ the old maid of our band, tbe very creature to live 
single, and visit about at our houses when we were 
settled !” It really was a hard case! Lawyer Gilbert’s 
student had gorte out West, and my Sophomore was 
already restored to the honors of old Yale, and flirting 
desperately with a reigning belle of New Haven, some 
fifteen years older than himself. Anna White had 
hooked a gold fish, while wc could scarcely boast a 
nibble—this came of angling in our native brooks! 
The whole affair was altogether too mortifying, and 
if any thing on earth could have made us angry with 
our play-mate, this news must have done il*to a cer¬ 
tainty. 

If one cannot be a bride in earnest, as a substitute, 
to be a bridesmaid is not altogether an unpleasant 
alternative. The responsibility is evaded—the dress 
quite as beautiful, and when very well arranged it has 
been known to take decided effect on gentlemen’s officia¬ 
ting at the same ceremony, or at least to create a sensa¬ 
tion among the spectators. These were rather humiliating 
reflections, but we were compelled to content ourselves 
with the faint hope that Anna’s intended would bring 
somebody from the city worth dressing for. We held 
several councils at the old rock, regarding the bridal 
costume, and nothing hut a doubt that Anna might 
prefer plain white satin to watered silk prunelle, pre¬ 
vented us having all things in readiness before she 
returned home. 

Our play-mate came at last, a thousand times prettier 
and more graceful than when she went away, but still 
the same unpretending, kind-hearted girl that we bad 
loved so well. We had a mem- time of it among the 
rocks and hollows that day, and only settled a dispute 
arising from the desire which each one had to take her 
home for the night, by all staying with her and sleeping 
in the same chamber, where of course we examined 
every article of Anna's wardrobe before retiring, and 
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talked all night after. There was no leasing Anna 
about her lover, she told us quietly how tall he was, the 
color of bin hair, and admitted that he had the fine* 
eyes that she ever saw. That he was rich and fashion¬ 
able seemed scarcely to enter her thoughts, and when 
we went into ecstasies at the sight of a diamond ring he 
had given her, she opened a volume of Wordsworth and 
revealed a crimson rose-bud pressed between its leaves. 
It was his first gift, and a thousand times more precious 
than the ring, she said. We saw her touch the bud to 
her lips as she put it away, and forbore to smile, for 
every art of that sweet girl was so full of purity that she 
was secured from the merry banter which another might 
have cWlfd forth. 

About four weeks after Anna White’s return, Mr. 
Forbes, her lover, came to the village. He was indeed 
all that she bad described him, aristocratic in his bearing, 
slight of form, and with a countenance Remarkable for its 
high intellectual expression. He had .fine eyes too, of 
that uncertain color which changes with,each new com¬ 
bination of thought or feeling. Anna was very proud 
of her lover. You could see it in the deepening bloom 
of her eheek, and the kindling of her soft eye whenever 
he uttered one of those brilliant or high-toned sentiments 
which seemed natural to his creative mind. They were 
to be married on her seventeenth birth-day, and that was 
scarcely six weeks distant. 

Mr. Forbes remained at the village nearly three weeks, 
and the night before he returned to^ the city Anna gave 
a little dancing party at her father’s house. The carpet 
was taken up from the spare room, all the chairs in the 
dwelling were handed against its wails, and a gayer 
throng of young creatures never was collected under 
the roof of that old farm house, though it had rang to 
the song and laughter of many a quilting frolic, and 
apple-bee years before, when the grey-headed old negro 
who sat at the end of the room, in Father Whites’ cane 
chair, was a young lad, just beginning to learn Hail 
Columbia on an old fife which some Revolutionary 
officer had given him. It was a pleasant thing to see 
that old negro assume the dignity due to his station as 
M village fiddler,” when he seated himself in the large 
chair and glowed with a look of pompous benignity on 
our happy and eager faces. With what composure he 
slowly drew forth the old violin from its green baize 
case! I can see him now, screwing up the loose keys, 
snapping his thumb across 'the strings, and bringing 
forth a tong-toti ring wong twong that half drove us wild 
with impatience. Then he would lay the violin across 
his knees tenderly, as if it had been a pet child—and 
begin searching the depths of that old vest pocket for a 
piece of rosin, with which he invariably set our teeth on 
an edge, by sawing it up and down his bow for at least 
three excruciating minutes. 

It was all very provoking and scarcely to be endured, 


but at this moment I would render up the smnll hopes 
of feme that may be mine here or hereafter, to feel one 
hour of the lightsome joy, the champaigne sparkle of 
spirits that made my heart flutter like a bird, and my 
feet tremble on the floor as that old man toyed and 
coquetted with his instrument, and our gleeful impa¬ 
tience ! How eagerly we watched every movement of 
those dark and withered hands. He knew it all, the 
cunning old rogue, and when our impatience was at its 
utmost height, up went the old violin to his left shoul¬ 
der, his head drooped lovingly toward it, he drew his 
bow gingerly across the strings once or twice, then 
down went his foot, and off went the leading couple 
like birds on a tree bough right and left, down the out¬ 
side, up the middle, four hands half round, till they 
stood smiling and panting at the bottom of the set, well 
disposed to a little innocent flirtation, which was ren¬ 
dered rather fragmentary by the necessity which they 
were under of gradually dancing their way to the head 
again. And there sat the blessed old fiddler with his 
face nestled close down to the instrument, swaying to 
and fro with each strain of music, and smiling all the 
time like an April cloud when it feels the sunshine 
playing round it. 

Anna White had learned to dance cotillions in the 
city, but this had not rendered her so fastidious that she 
could not enjoy the opera-reel, or a lively French-four 
as well as ever. She went through them both—led off 
the Irish Washerwoman with Mr. Forbes, danced the 
Cheat like a feiry, and at last sat down by an open 
window, with the delicate color deepening in her cheek 
to a rich crimson, and her soft eyes sparkling like saj>- 
phires. Forbes was by her side happy as herself; his 
smile was beautiful, And his eye brilliant as he addressed 
her; and we, who were moving in the dance, now and 
then cast a merry look toward them, and whispered to 
our partners—what a beautiful couple they would make. 

It was a spring night, warm and pleasant; but there 
was a fresh breeze dancing merrily as ourselves among 
the foliage of an old apple tree that stood close by the 
window, where the young couple were sitting. A huge 
and nigged bough, bending beneath a rosy wreath of 
blossoms, swept across the sash, and as Anna conversed 
with her lover, she gathered a handful of the sweet buds 
which with the green leaves all bright with dew, he 
twined amid her hair. The breeze swelled up more 
freshly as the evening deepened, and once or twice the 
old tree bough was swayed against the sash, till some 
of the dew drops which deluged it were scattered over 
Anna’s uncovered neck. Her lover would have closed 
the window, but the fragrance which swept through 
was so refreshing that she smilingly dissented from his 
request, persisting that there was not sufficient wind to 
harm her in the least. 

Anna White took leave ofher lover the next morning. 
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without betraying the least appearance of indisposition : | 
she rcracinl»ered her thoughtlessness in denying that the I 
window should be closed, and was reluctant to acknow¬ 
ledge. the effects of her imprudence. After he was gone j 
she sent for us to spend the afternoon with her. Mate¬ 
rials for the wedding dresses had been sent from town, l 
and we were summoned to hold council regarding the 
fashion in which they were to be made. Anna was 1 
feverish that afternoon, and she murmured something of j 
a sore throat with other symptoms of cold, when we I 
were disposed to be jocular regarding her flushed eyes, 
and to connect them with the departure of Mr. Forbes, j 
The village dress-maker was summoned to our council, I 
and after consulting various magazines and French pat- f 
terns, which had been sent with the watered silks, we j 
all sat diligently to work on the wedding garments. 
While they were in progress Anna remained listless 
and silent, I noticed that her cheeks flushed occasion¬ 
ally, and once she dropped the silk that she was hem- i 
ming in her lap, and a shuddering fit came on which ! 
lasted several minutes; but as she did not complain, and 
resumed her work quietly when the shudder was over, 
it occasioned no remark, for we were all too young^nd 
heedless for much reflection on any thing that might 
happen. 

Anna's dress was finished that day, and though it was 
just nightfall when the last rich trimmings were arranged 
on the bodice, we insisted that the bride should try it on 
before we separated. She consented with a languid 
smile, and the next moment all three of us were busy, as 
so many birds, arranging the white folds, smoothing 
down the costly lace, and descanting gaily on the exqui¬ 
site elegance with which it flowed around her person. 
My companions had slipped back to admire the effect 
from a distance, and 1 was busy with a tiny rosette which 
looped a foil of rich lace from the short sleeve. While 
arranging the gossamer trimming, my hand came in con¬ 
tact with the arm underneath. The touch of that round 
and beautiful limb made me start. It was hot and dry, 
yet shivered beneath my Angers as if chilled by an 4 gue 
fit. Before I could speak, the poor girl lilted ber hands 
suddenly to her forehead, reeled, and fell so heavily 
against me, that I should have sunk to the floor but for 
our companions who sprang toward us. 

Before we could divest her person of its silken gar¬ 
ments. Anna White was delirious. Her parents came, 
and when they bore her to a chamber, we followed ter¬ 
rified and heart-stricken. AU that night we watched by 
her bed. The village doctor was there, and every time 
he touched her wrist or looked into her sweet face, we 
i crept around him with tears in our eyes, and in trem¬ 
bling whispers asked if she were better. 

There was no chauge. She was delirious all night, and 
talked incessantly of Forbes and her wedding garments. 
She mistook the lame old doctor for her betrothed. She 

x 



told him that the room was dose and suffocating, and 
besought him with pleading tenderness to open the sash 
and allow the cool air to sweep over her hot forehead. 
“It was sweet,” she said, “heavy, and fragrant with the 
scent of apple blossoms. She had danced too much, that 
was all; a little air would do her good. Why should 
he be afraid of the dew, it was so cold and refreshing, 
she would like a whole shower of it—a whole storm of 
bright falling drops to laugh and sparkle in the air aU 
around.” Then she^ would lift her small hands as if 
pleading for the breeze and the dew that haunted her. 
waving them about and smiling with a strange bewil¬ 
dered look all the time. 

The doctor was a droll, facetious man, but there was 
no smile or quaint joke on bis lips that night. He 
spoke sharply to us once or twire when we began to sob 
around the bed of our suffering friend, and pushed us 
harshly away w^en we would have questioned him too 
often. jL 

They woulifynot allow us to remain in Anna’s room 
the next clay, lait we would not leave the house. In her 
delirium she still raved auxiously about the wedding 
dresses. She feared they would not be finished—her 
birthday was close at hand—Forbes was ready long ago, 
but they would not allow her to work, and when the 
time come nothing would be in order. We took that 
glittering robe to her bedside many a time that day, and 
made her touch the folds to bt Certain that it was fin¬ 
ished, but the moment it was gone she seemed anxious 
and impatient as ever. 

It was a sad and painful task, but when they refused 
to allow us the privilege of sitting in poor Anna White’s 
sick chamber, we would not leave the house or take rest, 
but sat mournfully down in the room below, and con¬ 
tinued our preparations for the wedding. We had nooe 
of us courage to 6peak the forebodings that lay heavily 
on the heart of each, and when we lifted our tearful 
eyes and looked in each other's faces, no one asked the 
other why she wept; but we worked on sorrowfully and 
in silence. Another week and it would be Anna While’s 
birthday. All was ready for the wedding, and still site 
was no better. We kept the promise which we had 
made nearly a year before, and all three watched by her 
every night She was all unconscious of our presence 
and of our deep grief, hot it was a blessing to be near 
her, and to know that our hands alone ministered to her 
nightly comfort 

Two days more and still Anna White grew worse. 
Mr. Forbes had not been informed of her illness, for 
every morning wc hoped to send an account of a favor¬ 
able change with the evil news. But now the doctor 
said that if we wished Mr. Forbes to see his bride alive, 
the letter which summoned him must not be delayed. 
Wc wrote the letter at Anna’s bedside in the night, 
and by s dim, watcher’s candle. My companions each 
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began to write, bot their tears blinded them and the task 
was left to me, while they knelt by the sufferer’s bed 
and wept aloud, for it seemed as if we, her best friends, 
were called upon to sign her death warrant. 

Oh! how my heart ached as I wrote those irregular 
and almost illegible lines. I could neither fold nor seal 
the paper; my hands shook as I attempted it, and yield¬ 
ing to the grief which clamored for utterance, I clasped 
them on the table—my face fell upon them, and I wept 
with my companions. 

When I lilted my head the doctor stood before me. 
He was reeding the letter, and tears, such as no human 
being haJ seen in those eyes before, were raining over his 
withered clteek. I satguzing upon him in the dim light 
while he folded that mournful paper. It was strange to 
see that old man so terribly moved; but his face grew 
pallid os he reached for a seal and wax in the little wri¬ 
ting desk. He drew the light toward him and his hand 
shook as he dropped the wax. Faint and sick at heart, 
I turned away my hood, for the color which he hod 
selected was black. 

Three days and three nights went by—still we kept 
our pledge and stood faithful watchers at the bedside of 
oar friend, tihe had never recognised us for a moment, 
bo* there wc stood, night after night, ministering to her 
waitys with faces so changed and anxious that even in 
her sane mind she might not have known them agapi. 
We four were alone, for still there existed four of us; 
but we knew that before noon on the morrow our bond 
would be broken. The doctor had just left us. After 
forcing the poor old people to their chamber, he went 
down stairs to seek a moment’s rest on the sofa. He 
beckoned me to the door as he went out and laving his 
hand on my head, looked earnestly in iny face. 

I knew what he wished to say, but had no power to 
fifteak. 

“ If she opens her eyes or but moves her head on the 
pillow, call me and her parents,” he said. 

I understood him and went back to the chamber, not 
weeping; alas! no, but awe stricken and chilled to the 
heart. 

How quietly and pale she lay upon that snowy pil¬ 
low ! The fever had left her utterly exhausted; her pale 
eyelids were closed, and we could scarcely convince our¬ 
selves that she breathed. Put she was not asleep, and 
once, when my fingers touched the feeble hand which 
rested on the counterpane, they were retained with a 
faint clasp, and by the motion of her lips we knew that 
she was striving to murmur the name which had bound 
us so strongly together. 

We looked at each other, mad once more the tears 
started from our chilled hearts. She was conscious of 
our presence, and knew that we had been faithful 
watchers. 

All at once we heard the sound of a horse coming 


rapidly up the r$ad. It stopped and the door yard gate 
fell to with a slight nofoe. We heard the latch carefully 
lifted and footsteps in the entry below. 

! We knew that Mr. Forbes was approaching, hut none 
! of us had thelieart to go forth and lead him to the pre- 
; sence of his bride, and when he entered the chamber, 
pale and haggard as a corpse, and with his clothes dusty 
and travel-worn, we received him in mournful silence. 
It was a miserable contrast, that night and the last we 
had spent with him, dancing and full of merriment in 
the room below 1 How changed every thing was. The 
pale face gleaming in the solitary and dim light That 
bed of death, and the frail form motionless upon it 
Forbes leant over the dying girl and looked mournfully 
in her face; it was not the dim light which threw those 
deathly and gray shadows on that sweet face! He had 
entered the chamber noiselessly as a disembodied spirit, 
but scarcely bad his dark and troubled eyes rested a mo- 
nprfifan the laying gill, when the eyelids, which seemed 
"sealed forevter, unclosed, and as Anna White looked 
with her dying eyes into those of her lover, a smile 
caqtt softly to her face, end it beamed there long after 
thoA dark lashes sunk again like a shadow on that 
waxen cheek. 

I was not conscious when old Mr. White and his 
wife entered the chamber, but they were kneeling toge¬ 
ther close by the pillow of their child. When I saw 
them again the doctor was there also; he cast a single 
glance on the bed, and moving toward a window un¬ 
closed the shutter. The cold gray light of morning 
streamed on the bed. It was Anna White's birthday, 
and there were only three of us. 


LONGINGS. 

BI H. O. HIARTT. 

When I am buried with the dead 
•' May mourning cypress shade toy head, 

, And flowers bloom in beauty by, 

While silent stars keep watch on high, 

And oh! may friends, with footsteps slow. 
Sigh o’er me where I slumber low. 

j I wish them oft to cull the flowers, 

They may be thoughts from angel bowers,— 
And peace may with their fragrance rest 
To soothe the mourner’s weary breast, 

Their smiles and tears, their heartfelt prayer. 
Their awe and joy and hope to share. 

; As friends in life be friends in death. 

! Guard they my name with jealous breath, 

So may my spirit hover nigh, 
j And drive from them the tearful sigh, 

Oh! think not death can e’er unwind 
The ties that friends together bind. 
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THE POET’S BRIDE. 

BY MRS. MART T. SPENCER. 

CHAPTER 1 . 

In a rich and luxurious apartment, where crimson 
curtains, costly carpets, rare cabinet pictures, and various 
and rich furniture attested the taste of the owner, sat a 
young man, apparently between twenty-five and thirty. 
But, notwithstanding the womanly love of beautiful 
furniture which characterized his chamber, there was 
nothing effeminate in his appearance. In form he was 
slight, though well proportioned, above the medium 
height, and with a throat, which an open collar dis¬ 
played, of great beauty. The face was not, perhaps, 
handsome, but there was something in it that at once 
arrested the eye. The forehead broad and massy ; eye¬ 
brows with the bold, classic sweep; a nose chiselled 
finely out as if from marble; a small mouth; well cut 
lips; a chin like the Apollo’s; and the head set on 
the neck and shoulders with a grace and solidity that 
reminded you of the best days of Grecian sculpture. 
His countenance in repose wore an air of singular 
calmness, but as he sat musing, a playful smile would 
now and then shoot up across it, like summer lightning 
playing up the firmament. In the smile as well as in 
the placid thoughtfulness of the brow you saw that men 
were not at fault when they called Horace Vernon a 
genius; and though as yet he was known only as the 
first orator for his age in Congress, yet he was also a 
poet, and one of no mean repute. But he exercised his 
vocation in secret, and not even his most intimate friends 
knew that the sarcastic orator and the new, but unknown 
poet, whose anonymous volumes every body was talking 
of, were one and the same person. 

Horace Vernon indeed was a Strange compound. In 
boyhood he had been generous to a fault, frank, trusting 
and full of feeling. But, like most sensitive persons, 
he had received many real and fancied rebuffs, until at 
length he sought refuge in an affected coldness of heart, 
and in a sarcastic demeanor, as. if his whole nature had 
been changed. He soon won a reputation for want of 
feeling, and even when he entered public life became 
celebrated more for his satirical vein of oratory than for 
an impassioned style. 

But, though he thus concealed his feelings, there 
beat, in few bosoms, a more loving heart than that of 
Horace Vernon. And it yearned for sympathy and 
companionship with an undying longing. Ever since 
his boyhood he had thirsted for some one to love, but, 
amid the fuir, and flattered, he had looked in vain for a 
kindred spirit. Fastidious to a fault he saw none who 
realized his ideal. Wanting personal sympathy, he 
found vent for his cravings in the creation of a fancied 
being to whom he secretly poured out his soul in poetry ; 


and, at length, when a volume had accumulated on bis 
hands, he gave it anonymously to the world. The 
tenderness and imagination, the lofty notions of the 
female character, and the love for all men that breathed 
through his poems at once secured the unknown author 
a wide spread fame. None suspected Vernon, for what 
could be more unlike the feelings of the sarcastic orator 
than the glowing emotions that burned on every page 
of the anonymous poet? Many, however, were the 
enquiries made after the author. But even the pub¬ 
lisher was ignorant of him, for all communications 
between the two passed through a seciet channel. 

Tho publication of these poems marked an era in 
Vernon a life, because it was the beginning of a romance 
that affected his destiny. A few weeks after his volume 
had issued from the press, he received a letter from an 
unknown lady, breathing all those sentiments which 
Vernon would have looked for in a woman. The writer 
said she wrote because it was improbabioHhat they would 
ever rn$et, and because in the sentiments he breathed she 
had found an echo to those which long filled her breast. 
The letter was followed by others, at various times, which 
raised still higher Vernon’s estimation of her intellect and 
heart, for of all men he adored the latter in woman. He 
soon grew interested in his correspondent, and made 
efforts to discover who she was. But he was foiled. 
All he could learn was that the letters came from one 
of the eastern states, and his suspicions pointed him to 
Boston as the place of her residence. He resolved men¬ 
tally that, as soon as his duties at Washington should 
be over, he would proceed to Boston, and mingling in 
its society, endeavor to discover the anonymous writer, 
a plan in which he hoped to succeed, since he felt there 
were few who could display exactly the same rare com¬ 
bination of ability and tenderness which characterized 
his correspondent. He would, he knew, pursue this 
search with great advantages, since his object woukl be 
unsuspected, and the lady, if he met her, would be off 
her guard. 

Was Horace Vernon in love with this unknown 
being ? He thought so; and now instead of pouring 
out his lyrics to an ideal creature, he erected this stran¬ 
ger on the throne of his heart, and thenceforth she be¬ 
came the theme of his song. And still she continued 
writing to him; and when he published a poem addressed 
“To the Unknown,” she told him that she recognized 
herself in it Thus they continued in correspondence, 
known and yet unknown to each other. 

CHAPTER II. 

Veritor, though a man of letters and a poet, was 
also a man of business and of the world; and thus, 
though one portion of the day was spent in his studies, 
or whiled away in dreamy reveries, another portion of 
it was devoted to action or to pleasure. 
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One evening he wee present at a ball given by the 
Secretary of State, the most costly entertainment, it was 
aid, of the season. Wealth, beauty and talent crowded 
he apartments. Music of the most bewitching harmony 
:ept time with the dancers; the odor of rare dowers 
illed the air; jewels biased; high dignitaries of the land 
ningled in the throng; and the loveliest of our country’s 
ovely daughters met the eye, until it was dazzled with 
beauty. On this scene Vernon had been gazing for 
leveral minutes in abstraction, until at length he was 
joined by one of his most intimate friends, a naval 
officer from the south. 

“ What a life these people lead !’’ he mid, after the 
ordinary salutations had passed, “ here are the young 
flirting and the old plotting: enemies smiling on each 
other, while their hearts are black with hatred : women 
listening to the compliments of fools, and fools flattering 
themselves they are irresistible. I am sick of it. Mark 
that old dowager with her three daughters: she never 
misses a ball, party, or soiree with her brood; she re¬ 
minds me of a lion going about seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

“You are severe!” said his companion, smiling, “but 
how is it that you, whom I know to be so full of feeling, 
have won a character for sarcasm I Every body, I find, 
is talking of it here; yet it was not so at school, nor even 
before I sailed on my last Pacific cruise. You are said 
to be a second Randolph in bitterness, and yet, in all 
this crowd, there is not one more sensitive, has a warmer 
heart, or possesses a tithe of the imagination which you 
profess to despise I” 

Horace Yernon turned to his friend with a quiet smile, 
and answered, 

“ Men laugh at the imagination as well as at the heart, 
because knaves dislike whatever is good. It would not 
benefit me, it would rather injure me if I told my real 
character. While I scorn them, they fear me, and be¬ 
come my slaves. Yet, believe me,” he added, sinking 
his voice to a still lower whisper than he had been 
using, “ I often pine for some one to whom I might lay 
bare my heart—this wearing a mask forever makes us 
despise ourselves. But heavens! who is that]” 

The start which accompanied this exclamation at¬ 
tracted hi® companion’s eye to a lady who was ia*t 
catering the room, and around whom, as around an 
acknowledged queen, instantly flocked a crovd. The 
young men had caught only a glimpse of ker face and 
person before she was shut in from thrir sight by the 
throng of her admirers. But that gtance assured them 
that she was surpassingly lovely. And yet it was not 
the loveliness of regular features* It was rather that 
higher and ideal beauty which is of the soul, and which 
appeals to the finest parts of our nature, and appeals 
most forcibly to beings of a similar exalted character. 
With the air of one bom to command, and to whom 
Vol. m—io 


adulation belonged of right, she walked down the room, 
smiling and bowing with a stateliness that reminded 
you of a goddess passing by in triumph. 

“Don’t you know her]” said the officer, “but I for¬ 
got : you are from the north, and she from Carolina, 
though it’s strange you never met her at the springs. 
She’s a splendid creature—as intellectual and graceful 
as she is beautiful, and, though now as stately as a 
swan, she is at timos as wilful as an antelope. Oh! 
you must know her: she’s the very one for you to talk 
to—that is, if you can bring any feeling into her heart, 
for she passes by the name of the cold Gabrielle. And 
by the bye she is an heiress—have you never heard of 
the rich Miss Delacroix !” 

“ Oh ! yes—but surely this is not Miss Delacroix. If 
so I must know her—but you needn’t smile—I worship 
an ideal divinity.” 

“ So you do. But take care the goddess of the ima¬ 
gination is not dethroned by the goddess of the senses. 
And now for the trial. Come with me, for I know the 
lady, and I’ve no doubt she’ll consent to a presentation.” 

Vernon was a little piqued by the demeanor of the 
lady. Instead of smiling with marked sweetness or 
being embarrassed—as was usually the case with ladies 
who were introduced to him—she gave him a cold and 
distant, though studiously civil reception, just as she 
would have done to any one of the herd of ordinary 
men around. In the conversation that ensued, her re¬ 
marks were characterized by an icy indifference. 

“ Your goddess is, os you say, an icicle,” *iid he to 
his friend, “ I don’t wish to judge hastily, but she looks 
and talks like a coquette.” 

His friend smiled. 

“ Ah !” he said, “ she has h**^ of you as the sarcastic 
Vernon, and fears you. TYy again.” 

Vernon followed thi' advice, and found that he had 
indeed done injure to Miss Delacroix. She was a 
coquette, it is but not a heartless one; for she only 
amused her^f with the follies of fops and those she 
despised Her mind was of a high order. Gradually 
she squired an influence over Vernon which he dared 
p*t admit to himself. He was first awoke to his feelings 
by the declining interest he took in the letters of his 
unknown correspondent He no longer opened them 
with nervous haste: often they lay on his table for days 
without being read. And he was ever at the side of 
Gabrielle, the cold Gabrielle, bearing with her wilful¬ 
ness, and waiting her slightest command. 

It was a difficult task for him, even when he came 
to analyze his feelings, to tell why he loved her. Her 
charm in conversation; her acknowledged grace of 
manner; the applause which she won from all; her 
beauty ; her wit; her originality; none of theee alone, 
and scarcely all of them combined, seemed to him 
sufficient causes for his passion. And then, that she 
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should gain this influence over him, despite his un¬ 
known correspondent, puzzled him. Often did Vernon 
wonder at his growing interest in Gabrielle; often he 
argued with himself that she bore no resemblance to his 
ideal; often he conceived a momentary dislike to her on 
account of her wilfulness; but as often would he rise 
from these examinations into his breast, with the feeling 
that he loved the Carolinian with a passion, such as he 
had never felt either for an ideal being or for his un¬ 
known correspondent. Love is of the heart, not of the 
intellect. The struggle continued long, hut the triumph 
was complete. The real overcame the ideal. 

CHAPTEn III. 

Verhox was now continually with Gabrielle. His 
was a nature that, when it loved, loved deeply ; and his 
mistress occupied every thought that was not devoted to 
ambition. The sympathy he had long desired he now 
fancied he had found, and ho worshipped Gabrielle 
with an intensity of which fhw would have thought 
him capable. 

And did she love him 1 This was a question which 
might have puzzled one less interested than Veinon. 
That she admired him there could be no doabt, as well 
as that he exercised great influence over her. Since 
her acquaintance with him she was no longer a coquette, 
and the reformation was evidently in deference to Ver¬ 
non’s opinion. But all this was compatible with a mere 
friendship for him. And besides there were many things 
in her demeanor toward him which might have led close 
observers to doubt that she felt for him those tenderer 
emotions which constitute the passion of love. There 
was no blush at his approach, no tremor when, he ad¬ 
dressed her, no anxious matching of his every action ; 
but, when they met, she shewed her delight frankly, 
and conversed with interest, but without embarrassment. 
Often, though by nature sanguine, \raeasy doubts would 
cross the mind of Vernon; and daily r^e doubts tor¬ 
tured him more, until finally, to close his M lfl p P nse, he 
seized an opportunity, one evening, when he v^ g alone 
with Gabrielle, to offer her his hand. 

For once the heiress was embarrassed. Surprise w* 
visible in every feature of her countenance. 

“This astonishes me,” she said, with some hesitation 
—“ I never dreamed—believe me, it pains me. I have 
the highest esteem for you as a friend—I never fancied 
that you looked on me in any other light,” and she 
stopped, unable to proceed, and with pain depicted on 
every feature of her countenance. 

Vernon was silent, for his agony was too great for 
words. His cherished dream was over: the love he had 
at length ventured to indulge was in vain. Gabrielle 
approached him and laid her hand on his arm. Tears 
were in her eyes: it was the first time Vernon had over 
seen them there. 


“ Forgive me,” she said in deep emotion, *♦ for !he 
suffering f have caused. I should have seen your 
feelings, and am to blame for having encouraged you 
thus far. But I felt the charm of yonr society and 
indulged in it If—if we had met under more favorable 
circumstances your suit would not have been in vain ; 
but I love another.” 

A fearful change came over the face of Vernon, and 
he staggered against the wall. But mastering his emo¬ 
tions by one of those efforts of whieh proud men only 
are capable, he said, 

u God'bless you, dear Gabrielle; for I must now bid 
you an eternal farewell. To meet again would be 
criminal te myself. God bless you, again, and again !” 
He took her hand, kissed it fervently, and nished from 
the room. There were tears on that fair palm when 
Gabrielle looked down. 

Vernon kept his word, and studiously avoided the 
presence of his mistress. But it was only in connexion 
with a change of scene, and after many a violent strug¬ 
gle with himself that he succeeded tn conqueYing his 
passion: and even then it left behind it a sadness which 
tinged every act of his life. He still wrote; but a deep 
melancholy pervaded his effusions. The storm had left 
his heart still standing, but stripped, alas 1 of every 
leaf. 

Once more Vernon turned from the real world, and 
sought in the ideal for relief. His old correspondent 
how recurred to him, and he wondered why he bad not 
heard from her lately. He sought her old letters, and 
gradually his former feelings for her revived. Softened by 
her tone he sat down and poured forth his feelings in a 
poem addressed to her, which he published. In less 
than a fortnight it brought an answer from her who had 
been silent so long. 

“ You seem in distress,” said the epistle, “as if some 
great mental suffering had almost prostrated you. You 
pine for sympathy, and seclude yourself from it. Is this 
right! There are many who would be proud to share 
your sorrows. I know not who you are, nor the extent 
ner nature of your disappointment, but I myself have 
suffered, and perhaps am even now suffering. Take 
cheer, therefore; and endure.” 

There was much else in the letter in the same tone, 
and iihad a salutary effect on Vernon. He felt ashamed 
of the Wo^kness he had shewn, and did more, in the 
ensuing moi<h, to remove his passion for Gabrielle, than 
he had done in the preceding six months. 

chapter i v. 

Axd now Vernon more than ever was anxious to 
discover his unknown correspondent. The long con¬ 
templated journey to Boston was undertaken, where he 
sought long and vainly for this stranger who had so 
won on his fancy. She eluded his inquiry , or knew 
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not of it. After a month spent in the fruitless pursuit, 
he resolved to return home. 

He called on his bookseller to announce his intention. 
To this gentleman he had lately confided his secret, and 
he alone of all the world knew Vernon the orator to be 
the anonymons poet They were sitting conversing in 
the back room, commanding a view of the shop and 
street, when a carriage drove rapidly to the door, and a 
lady’s hand passed through the window, to a liveried 
servant, a packet, which was immediately brought back 
to the proprietor. 

“ A fair lady’s behest is to be obeyed at once,” he said 
laughingly, breaking the envelope; and there fell out a 
letter addressed to Vernon from his unknown corres¬ 
pondent. There was no mistaking the handwriting. 
He seized his hat 

“1 have found the clue,” he exclaimed, “ you shall 
hear from me again,” and before the bookseller could 
recover his surprise, Vernon was in the street. The 
carriage was just turning a corner, when he flung him¬ 
self into a coach, and ordered it to follow at a conve¬ 
nient distance. The liveried coachman drew up at a 
mansion in Summer street The lady descended and 
peswed into the house, when the carriage drove away. 

He pulled the check string. 

44 Do you know who lives there 1” he asked of his 
driver. 

11 Mr*. Beauchampe, sir—one of the old families.” 

“ I have found her, she must be Mrs. Beauchampe’s 
daughter,” he mused, as he drove back to his hotel, 
“ now for an introduction.” 

This was easily effected. The family was one of the 
few in the higher circles whose acquaintance Vernon 
had not cultivated, but he now recollected that he had 
received a card to a large assembly to be given by Mrs. 
Beauchampe. He would remain and go. 

On returning to his hotel he examined the packet. 
It held out, like its predecessor, words of cheer, and was 
manifestly written under the impression that he was far 
away. Again the writer alluded to some disappointment 
of her own; and the allusion created a dangerous sym¬ 
pathy for her in Vernon’s bosom. 

The evening of the assembly came. The rooms were 
crowded with the beauty, wealth and intelligence of the 
city. He had scarcely paid his respects to the lady of 
the house when he was seized by a friend and hurried 
to another part of the room. 

“You have not met the divinity of the night?” said 
this pereon, “and of all persons in the room she is.the 
one you ought most to know. I mean, of course, Mrs. 
Peauchampe’s niece, who is here on a visit.” 

“ My correspondent is a niece then,” said Vernon to 
himself, as he followed with a fluttering heart He 
reached a place where a circle had collected around 
a lady who was talking with great animation. The 
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party made way for the new comers, and Vernon stood 
face to face with—Gabrielle. 

He could scarcely credit his senses. Surely there 
was some mistake; und yet, as lie thought, many a trait 
which his correspondent and she possessed in common, 
and which had, unknown to himself, drawn him toward 
Gabrielle, flashed across him. His embarrassment at¬ 
tracted general attention ; bat he was aroused from it by 
the voice of the lady. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Vernon and myself have met in Washing¬ 
ton. We are okler friends than you think.” 

That evening Vernon was in tortures until he had an 
opportunity of speaking alone to Gabrielle. He found 
it at length. 

“ When we last met you said, dear Gabrielle, that 
your affections belonged to another. From no idle 
motive do I ask who that person is. Answer me truly, 
I beseech you.” 

“I will answer you,” she frankly replied, “as I would 
have done at our last interview if you had not left me 
so suddenly. Know then that I am not myself aware 
whom I love:—the—the person is an anonymous author, 
the writer of a volume of poems called 1 Ideals.’ ” 

“Then my love is not in vain,” said Vernon, rap¬ 
turously clasping her hand, “ I am that author. Gra¬ 
cious heaven ! the happiness of this moment.” 

Astonished, yet not displeased, Gabrielle yielded to 
his embrace; for each saw in the other, now that the 
scales had fallen from their eyes, traits of the one so 
long and secretly loved. And Gabrielle, remembering 
that she had betrayed herself, blushingly, and with a fast 
throbbing heart, listened to Vernon’s ardent vows. Ah! 
the bliss of that moment compensated for all that each 
had suffered. 


THE WEEPING WILLOW 

BT THOMAS S. TAX BIBBER. 

Mr soul is sad, I know not why, 

And still I dream with open eye, 

Of clods which on my coffin lie. 

Beneath the weeping willow. 

There, though my name should be forgot, 
And not one mourner bless the spot, 

On rainy days, sad tears shall not 
Be wanting from the willow. 

The oak tree mourns, when wind bereaves 
It of its bright autumnal leaves; 

O’er mouldering tombs the cypress grieves; 

But what weeps like the willow ? 
Whene’er I sink to sleep, I dream 
Of sailing smoothly down a stream, 

On which, the moon with pensive beam 

Shines through the weeping willow. 
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THE MAGICIAN. i 

BT J. MILTON SANDERS. 

• The great magician Ziito sat alone in his study. A 
volume of ponderous dimensions was spread out before j 
hirn, upon the pages of which he gazed so intently, and | 
apparently so absorbed, as not to heed the servant who j 
stood before him striving to attract hi6 attention. The j 
stern countenance of the magician relaxed into a grim | 
smile, and finally his features assumed a peculiar degree j 
of complacency, as he muttered in a low voice—as if j 
addressing some invisible being which his magic had | 
summoned to his presence. 

“*Tis even so! the invisible elements, when conjoined I 
in certain proportions, and under certain circumstances, ] 
assume a nature and quality entirely dissimilar—so may 
it be here ! What is gold 1 Certain molcules of matter, 
which exists invisibly in the air, are brought together by 
certain processes, when the metal is formed. Place this 
gold upon the furnace, these particles separate, fly off, 
and the gold ia gone. True, true! When men learn 
to dream less and to act more, then—and not till then— j 
may we expect to handle the philosopher’s stone, and 
the servant, and looked up. 

sip the elixir.” The magician caught a movement of 
“What would’st thfcfe here V’ he quickly asked, | 
angered at being so unceremoniously interrupted. “ Be i 
it thy wish that the Duke of Olmutz enter 1 !” The fea- I 
tures of Zuto assumed at once a frigid and haughty 
expression. “ Admit him when the convent bell tolls I 

the hour of noon—depart.” The servant_who had 

been gazing around the apartment in superstitious fear I 
—gladly obeyed the mandate and hurried out. “ The i 
Duke of Olmutz!” muttered Ziito, in an abstracted j 
manner, “what would he with me? Some charm i 
which may realize a wild dream of ambition, or some ! 
Alter which may render pregnable the walls of some | 
uncapricious female heart, and thus render them open I 
to his lustful assaults ! The Duke of Olmutz indeed ! ' 
he whose only redeeming virtue is, that he loved our 
science, but who hates every thing else—I must prepare 
for his reception.” Rising to his feet, the great magician 
proceeded to arrange his apartment in the most imposing 
manner possible. The horoscope was suspended against | 
the wall, so that its ample dimensions and broad disc ! 
might first attract the duke’s eyes. Many a curiously 
shaped vase, with strange hieroglyphics upon the out¬ 
side, and stranger compounds within, was placed upon 
the shelves opposite the door. Instruments, whose use 
were only known to the masters of the black art, were 
arranged upon the walls in the most imposing manner 
possible. After having adjusted every thing, Ziito placed 
himself at the door—and about the spot where the duke 
would stand as he caught the first glance of the apartment 


—where he examined every object with that scrutiny 
and fastidiousness which characterizes a modern French 
master of ceremonies. Having placed every thing to 
create the greatest effect at a coup d*oe the magician 
devoted some attention to his own attire. After polish¬ 
ing a metallic plate, till its burnished surface faithfully 
reflected every object placed before it, he proceeded to 
arrange his dress. The same eye to effect was mani¬ 
fested here. As the great bell announced the hour 
of noon, Zuto spread the folio open before him, and 
throwing himself upon his chair in a particular attitude, 
awaited the entrance of his lordly visitor. He was 
necessitated to await but a few seconds, when the door 
slowly opened, and the duke entered. Now the Duke 
of Olmutz was as brave a knight as ever splintered a 
lance, or shivered a Damascus blade; but like the 
bravest of that age, he feared that which was not tan¬ 
gible. He started and turned pale, for the great disc 
the horoscope, with its strange and magic figures, at 
the first glance, stared him in the face. The next look 
caused the duke even greater uneasiness, for there sat 
the far-famed magician himself but so busied in the 
contents of his book as not to notice the intrusion which 
had been made into his domicil. At length, however, 
he looked up, and in his usual haughty and cold manner, 
bade him close the door and come in. The duke hesi¬ 
tated a moment, but feeling his sword, he did as hs 
was ordered, and sat himself down by the side of Ziito. 
“ The fame of the great Zuto hath not passed by us 
unheeded,” said the duke, in a patronizing tone, but the 
curl of Zuto’s upper lip caused the speaker to model the 
rest of his speech as if he was addressing an equal, not a 
courtier. “ Having heard of thy miraculous powers,” con¬ 
tinued the duke, “ I felt impelled to pay thee a visit, to seek 
thy potent aid in a matter which lies next to my heart.” 

“ The aid of Ziito is not obtained by eveiy asker. 
The qualities which are valuable in his eyes, lie in the 
head aud the heart —not in the circumstances of birth 
and fortune,” answered Zuto, without drawing his eyes 
from the folio. The countenance of the duke became 
quickly overclouded. “I hove gold*—wealth in abun¬ 
dance—here is the key to my treasury, enter it and bear 
away what thou wUu Think’st thou that the lore of 
ages is to be bartered like cattle in the market 1 That the 
hearts of those who have grown gray in the acquisition 
of our secrets, are to be corrupted like the things which 
glitter about thy court and do thee homage 1 Duke, 
thou art little skilled in the heart of Zuto.” The duke 
was astonished—not to be bought by gold! That great 
incentive which claims aljke the worship of the imbecile 
and the strong minded! It was unparalleled in the 
annals of that or any preceding age! 

“ But there is a mightier passion in the human breast 
than the love of gold,” said the duke, after considerable 
thought. 
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“ There is in thine—ambition!” answered the magi- | 
cian. The dule fixed his gaze upon Zuto, and for i 
several minutes he appeared to read his features with 
the utmost scrutiny. 

“ Zuto/' at last he said, as he drew his chair close to 
that of the magician. “ Zuto, try to deceive me not, for 
I tell thee that thou art but flesh and blood like other 
human beings. Now let us speak confidentially—let 
us cast aside all formality, and talk together like men. 
We are now beyond any tell-tale person, and nought 
can our voices reach savoring of man but that skeleton, 
so let us speak—Zuto!” 

M Thy language is portentous of something—speak.” 

“Tell me, Zuto, would’st thou not better become a 
purple robe than this plain one of sable hue!” 

“Thy language still enigmatical! well—continue.” 

The duke's features brightened, for his keen eyes 
detected a faint smile for an instant flit over the features 
of the magician. 

“Tell me plainly, Zuto, hast thou not ambition!” 

“AH men have ambition,” answered the other eva¬ 
sively, and again the arctic features of the speaker for a 
moment became illuminated. 

“True, true, thou art right!” exclaimed the duke, 
catching at the expression like a drowning man at a 
straw. “Then,” continued he, as if by a sadden effort 
he had nerved himself to the task, “ would ’st thou not 
like to soar high—to—to—be the Duke of Olmutz!” 

The magician turned his keen eyes, and centred their 
g*ze upon the features of the duke. 

“Methought that thou wert the Duke of Olmutz ?” 

“So am I, but fain would I have the title and posses¬ 
sions upon thy shoulders.” 

“And thou-” 

“ Would be king!” 

The magician did not start, nor evince the least evi¬ 
dence of surprise, as the duke had anticipated, but bis 
features remained as rigid and stem as ever. For several 
minutes the duke sat in the most agonizing state of sus¬ 
pense, awaiting the answer of Zuto. 

“ Continue,” at last the magician said. j 

“ Thou art aware, Zuto, that should the king and his 
heir chance to die, I would be the next heir to the throne, 
although the Marquis of Lormo might cause me some 
trouble. A slight effort of thy power might make these 
deniable things come to pass—I would assume the title 
of King, thou that of the Duke of Olmutz.” 

“ I have studied mankind assiduously and closely— 
there is no passion in the human breast which proves 
•o capricious as that of gratitude. Our natures are 
*uch that when we shall have gained the acme of our 
aspirations, we are prone to neglect all else.” 

“ How true is thy language—how close thy observa¬ 
tion !—but, Zuto, there are exceptions, and believe me 
1 am one of them.” 


I “ Thou would ’at forget him who placed thee on the 
I throne, for now learn what I have never communicated 
to living being; but two efforts of my art remain with 
me—when they are gone I shall then be as an ordinary 
man. Knowing this, and being aware that I could do 
thee no farther service, thou would *st—after obtaining 
what I possess—repudiate me.” 

“No!—by all that I hold dear on earth—by our 
blessed mother in heaveir, this heart is true.” 

“ Wilt thou 8wear ?” 

“ Aye, the oath of a true knight!” 

“ Raise thy sword—there, that will do, now swear.” 

“ By him who expired upon the cross—by our holy 
mother, whose 6miles we propitiate—I swear that when 
I wear the crown of Bohemia, thou shalt immediately 
be created 1 Duke of Olmutz/ with all the possessions 
belonging to said title—so help me holy mother.” 

“ That will do—give me a grasp of thy hand, now we 
will proceed to business. When wilt thou sup with the 
king!” 

“ To-morrow night he gives a festival.” 

“ That is fortunate! See ’st thou this powder ? When 
an opportunity presents itself, drop a portion of it in the 
knight’s goblet, and the rest in that of his heir—this is 
thy task. By degrees—as leaves droop and wither from 
their parent stem—wilt the kingiusd the prince wither 
upon the earth. I anticipated thy visit, Duke of Olmutz, 
and placed these powders in my breast ready for thee— 
here they are.” The duke grasped the powder, and 
bowed before the magician with gratitude. 

The festival came off with unusual eclat. All the 
brilliancy, folly and pageantry, which characterizes such 
f£tes, were conspicuous here. Rut what relates more 
particularly to our story is, that the Duke of Olmutz 
succeeded in drugging the king and his heir’s cups, and 
without suspicion they swallowed down the draughts. 
Gradually the king and his heir sickened—the insidious 
poison sapped the fonndation of their health—they 
slowly paled and grew cadaverous, and—despite the 
| strenuous exertions of the most learned leeches—finally 
| followed each other into the totab. The nation waft 
i thrown into mourning. 

After the usual time spent in unmeaning mourning 
and hypocritical grief, the Duke of Olmutz began to 
appear in public, and to grow kind-hearted. He sought 
the greatest nobles of the kingdom, (except his rival, the 
Marquis of Lormo) and it was observed by all, that the 
acerbity of his disposition had underwent a considerable 
change, and that instead of being haughty and proud, 
he was now affable and mild. It was also observed, 
saith a faithful historian, that the Marquis of Lormo— 
who was, if possible, a prouder man than his rival, the 
duke—had also became marvellous clever. His castle 
was thrown open, and he was always at hand to do 
; honor to any person who might favor him with a call. 
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The kingdom in truth, in a short time was split iuto 
two factions, headed by the Duke and Marquis. 

“ Zuto,” said the Duke of Olmutz, as he and the 
magician sat alone in the castle of the former. “ Zuto, 
this will never do, the Marquis of Lormo has somehow 
managed to creep into favor with a number of strong 
persons. I shall have to beg thy greatest and last magic 
secret.” 

“ Then I will be powerless and wholly in thy grasp,” 
said the magician. 

“ True, but dost thou not remember my oath 1 —that 
oath, Zuto, is registered in heaven.” 

“Thou art right, and I will trust thee—I am at thy 
service.” 

The duke rubbed his hands with joy. 

“Then wither down my rival, the Marquis of Lormo 
—his death will leave me undisputed heir to the throne 
—and thee, of course, the Duke of Olmutz.” 

“ It shall be done—to-night I will seek my study, and 
by means of my only remaining spell he shall go into 
the tomb.” 

“ Indeed, dear Zuto, thou art my friend !—my heart 
can never be relieved of the deep debt of gratitude which 
it owes to thee.” The astrologer departed. The next 
day the Marquis was seized with a fit, which deprived 
him of life in a few hours. This left the Duke of 
Olmutz no rival, and soon he was elected and wore 
the crown of Bohemia. The usual festivities followed 
—cities were illuminated, and people were of course 
ovcijoyed. 

“ I hope your majesty has not forgotten the promise,” 
whispered Zuto in the royal ear, awhile after the coro¬ 
nation. 

\ 

“ What promise 1—ah, I recollect, but be not too 
hasty, as we have much to attend to before that can 
happen—but it shall be done soon, dear Zuto.” The 
magician departed. The king’s gaze followed his 
retreating form—in a moment the royal eyes brightened, 
and the king started to his feet. He placed his hand 
against his forehead, as if in thought, and then wished 
to be alone. His courtiers left the apartment. “ That 
fellow’s eyes glistened as he left our presence methinks F* 
the king muttered, and again he became absorbed in 
thought, and appeared unusually agitated. 

“ That was a strange thought, but none the loss true,” 
spoke the king. “ Did not his eye glisten like a mad 
man’s, and in truth is he not a low-born person, wholly 
unfit for the station. By the rood! he may prove dan¬ 
gerous, for if his magic power hath departed, his wits 
have not. By placing such an ambitious man as he in 
that station, I make him next heir to the throne, and 
thus invite him to slay me, that he may step up by 
treading on my carcase.” The king again placed his 
hand on his forehead, and for some time retained that pos¬ 
ture. At once he erected himself, assumed an animated j 


gesture, as he exclaimed, “ to the dogs with promises 
and oaths! they were made but to frighten old men and 
cowards!” 

Zuto was kitting in the splendid apartment appro¬ 
priated to him, with the large folio spread out before 
him. The transmutation of the baser metals into gold 
was his absorbing study, and the process which he was 
then perusing, was as conclusive as it has ever been 
made since. 

“Your majesty hath certainly conferred an honor 
upon us by this visit—please to sit upon this cushion,” 
said Zuto, as the king entered his apartment. The 
royal visitor sat accordingly. In a few moments one of 
the lords of the court entered. 

“This is certainly an honor!” exclaimed the magician, 
as he handed the second comer a seat. Soon another 
lord entered—then another, till twelve of the principal 
persons of the kingdom sat in the chamber. 

“ May I he permitted to ask your majesty the meaning 
of this visit from so many great persons?” asked Zuto, 
with evident alarm depicted on his countenance. 

“ It means this,” said the king haughtily and sternly, 
“ that thou hast been accused of plotting against our life.” 

“ This is certainly a mistake—my enemies have con¬ 
trived this talc.” 

“ It is true—see there!” The door opened and an 
officer entered bearing manacles. “ These lords,” con¬ 
tinued the king, “ will be* your judge—if they think 
the evidence not sufficiently respectable to bear against 
you, they will act accordingly.” The lords consulted 
together awhile, when one of them spoke. “ The Dnke 
of Olmutz is sufficient evidence.” 

“The Duke of Olmutz!” exclaimed Zuto. 

“ Continue,” said the king, addressing’Hhe lord. 

“We are of the opinion that this man Zuto should 
suffeT death on the rack; be quartered ; and hung up as 
a warning to future plotters.” And thus having deli¬ 
vered their sentence—previously taught them by the 
king—they arose and left the apartment. 

“ I beg your majesty’s ear for a moment,” exclaimed 
the now manacled magician, as he detained the king by 
catching a comer of his robe. 

“ Avaunt servant of the Devil!” cried the king. The 
magician sank on his knees before the king, and clasped 
his hand imploringly. 

“ I supplicate your majesty to grant me but one poor 
request—it is all I ask.” 

“ Speak it,” said the king. 

“ For the great service which I have done thee, I ask 
but in return my life—oh, grant it your majesty, and 
my prayer shall ever be for your happiness and health.” 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed the king emphatically. 

“ But a word more and I am done,” cried the still 
suppliant prisoner, “I humbly beseech your majesty 
to grant that I shall not die on the rack.” 
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* 4 Never, thou servant of Satan.” 

“ Still stay one moment more. Here on my knees I 
beg yonr majesty to grant but this poor request in return 
for the great favors I have conferred on you—oh, grant 
that after death my body may not suffer the disgrace of 
being exposed to public gaze, like that of the vilest of 
criminals.” 

** Away, heretic away.” 

“ Then,” cried Zuto, springing up, “ if thou art that 
false in heart thou canst not expect the services of 
Zuto.” And snatching the paper of powders from the 
hand of the Duke of Olmutz, that person awoke from 
his trance. He gazed around—rubbed his eyes—and 
found that he was still sitting in the chair which he had 
occupied when the magician placed the magic powder 
in his hand, and that Zuto still sat, as before, by his 
side. The magician’s study was just as he saw it when 
he went into the trance. 

“ What means this T Surely this is not all a dream!” 
cried the astonished and mortified duke. 

“ It was a dream, Duke of Olmutz—the moment that 
thy hand clasped these magic powders, their influence 
stimulated the governing faculties of thy mind, and 
brought them into action. Thou knowest as well as I 
what those base passions are—and now learn a lesson, 
Duke of Olmutz. Learn that he who vauntsIhe loudest 
and makes the noisiest pretensions, is generally the most 
deficient; while on the contrary that merit and virtue 
are silent, and in the end win that esteem which the 
former can really never aspire to. Duke of Olmutz, 
thy heart is false—thy assertions empty. Go home and 
learn—as I told thee before—that it is the head and 
heart that win with Ziito, and not rank and posses¬ 
sions.” The duke’s head sank on his breast with guilt 
and shame. He arose, hurriedly left the apartment, and 
mounting his horse, galloped to his castle, and never 
again aspired to the throne of Bohemia. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 

BT T. H. CHI VERS, M. D. 

A voice came to me in the dead of night, 

And said, Arise ! put sackdoth on thy brow ! 

Thy mother's spirit from the world, lakes flight, 

And soars to heaven—she is an angel now ! 

Gather to that asylum where she lies, 

Poor orphan children—let us gather there! 

And, bending near her*, make death, with our cnCs, 
Give her, in pity, back to our despair! 

A spirit mournful, like the plaintive dove, 

Tells, for the mother of our hopes laid low, 

In words all radiant with the soul of love, 

From Gratitude’s soft, cherub-mouth—our wo! ' 
Oh’ that to me the dove’s swift wings were given, 
Tint I might soar away to her in Heaven! 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

A FACT. 

There are no two words that convey more meaning 
than, First and Last The First , is a fixed point—the 
Lent is often changing. I have a particular sensibility 
to First Impressions . At this moment, I can call up 
the image of the first Funeral, the first Wedding, and 
the firet Ball, as rf they passed but a short time ago— 
yet one and all were events that number between this , 
and then a score of years. 

The first funeral was attended with particularly melan¬ 
choly circumstances—what first funeral is not? I was 
at a boarding-school, where there were about fifty boar¬ 
ders, and twenty day scholars. 

One Monday morning Susan was not in her usual 
place. Tuesday came, but Susan came not with it. She 
had been punctual in her attendance—there must be a 
cause for her absence. A messenger was sent. Susan 
had a slight cold, and it was not thought prudent for her 
tor go out; more particularly as her domicile was far 
from school. No alarm was felt Her class said their 
lessens, laughed, and thought Sufcan will soon be here ! 
But alas! the insiduous disease soon did its work of 
death—and the young, the innocent, the blooming 
Susan—was not 

The news was told m whispers— joy tells her new s 
aloud—sorrow sighs out melancholy tones. As the ear 
heard it, the heart was made sad. A mourning family 
who has not seen—a mourning school few can see. We 
all felt as if each one had lost a friend—“ the friendships 
of childhood, though fleeting, are true” 

Susan was a widow's child—a poor widow's child. 
Cannot you tell a widow’s child ? A poor widow’s 
child you cannot mistake. There is a something im¬ 
pressed on her countenance that has always spoken 
plainly fo my heart: it has a mysterious—inscrutable 
effect on me—a spiritual magnetism about it A widow, 
who is “ a widow indeed,” is one who has known hap¬ 
piness here, and feels that she will never know it again, 
hilt let God's will be done, the child He has given me, 
I must rear in His fear, and try to prepare her for the 
World’s trials. The child always looking on her mother’s 
countenance, catching something of its expression—a 
reflection of the light—softer—but a reflection. She 
looks quiet and subdued; as if she would sooner weep 
With those who weep, than laugh with those who laugh 
—yet she would do either; but education rather inclines 
her to the former. If there is a pale, sickly girl in school 
who is distressed at having missed her lesson, the widow’s 
child may be seen in a comer trying to teach and to con¬ 
sole her. 

The school was to go in procession, with white frocks 
and black sashes. The French girls trimmed their skirts 
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with riband velvet—(where dress is concerned they 
must be distinguished.) The tallest girls went first, I 
was among the smallest, therefore among the last. The 
procession moved to the house of mourning, it was a 
narrow house, but not the narrow house—our little friend 
was coffined in the back room—she seemed to fill up the 
middle space. The front parlor was filled; the back one 
was bordered with mourners. 

Those who arrived last, passed through the passage, 
took a side view of the coffin, (it was the first that my 
young eyes ever saw) and went on to the house of a 
rich relative which adjoined it. We ascended a spiral 
stair-case, and took our seats in a large drawing-room. 
What a contrast to the widow's home was this of 
the successful man of business. This is a reflection 
made in after years—at that moment my heart had 
not room for any thought, but thoughts of my younger 
friend. 

After an interval of silence there was a general move¬ 
ment; I knew not what caused it, but I followed: we 
arrived at the front door, and waited until all who came 
from the widow's house passed, we then joined, and 
continued to St. Peter's burying-ground. 

Our preceptor was a clergyman; he was selected to 
inter his pupil. The class was around him once more, 
and he was giving a lesson, the most solemn that he 
could give. 

She, who had learned with us, was now our teacher. 
Death! death!—the great teacher death. As I heard the 
earth rattle on the coffin, my heart throbbed almost to 
bursting. 

I know not how I got so near the grave. I must 
have been among the last who entered, and yet I found 
myself on the brink of the pit—I stood on the mound 
of upturned earth—among it were bones—at the first 
funeral I saw all the horrors of a grave-yard—the coffin 
—the grave—the displaced tenant. 

The service was ended. I looked up for the first 
time—my eye caught a pyramid of white marble—the 
>>ne glance sufficed to direct me on my way. 

After many years I returned to Philadelphia—visited 
the old school-house, and my childhood's haunts. The 
first funeral, with all its solemn accompaniments, was 
again thought of. 

“ The pyramid of white marble” was to be my guide 
to Susan's grave. I entered the gate, on the pillars 
stood the two globes —I wonder what the sculptor de¬ 
signed them for ? As I understand them, they are very 
appropriate ornaments to “ God's acres.” As we go to 
church we should feel ourselves between two worlds. 

There stood the pyramidal monument. Can it be 
the one I saw in my childhood ?—how it has shrunk. 

I only expected to have seen a green mound—I did 
not conjecture that I could identify it—but it would ' 


be a pleating melancholy to jay, u on this spot I first 
mourned over the dead.” Affection had guarded the 
final resting-place of innocence, youth and beauty with 
a simple monument. F. M. L. 


SONG. 

BT MilT L. LAWBOX. 

I care ’na for the birdie's sang 
That carols blithe the wood’s amang, 

I care ’na for the bonnie flowers 
I dearly prized in happier hours; 

I wander ’na in bower or brae 
For my true love is far away. 

It was beneath yon berchen tree 
He pledged his fondest vows to me. 
And whispered though ho wandered far 
My love should be his guiding star. 
Those tender words may I believe. 

Or did he breathe them to deceive. 

He may be false, he may be true, 

I may hae cause my love to rue. 

Rut oh! my Willie could you see, 

Had you hcen loved as he loved me. 

You could ’na thought deceit had part 
Within so warm and kind a heart. 

I paid the Gipsey wife in gold 
My future fortunes to unfold. 

She tauld a story blithe as May 
A changeless heart a wedding gay, 

And something whispers in my breast 
It was not all an idle jest. 


“OUR FATHER.” 

OX JkX 0 nPHA X PRATIXG. 

BT XSI. X. S. B. D A X A . 

Do angels hover o’er that lonely place 
Bearing sweet messages of heavenly grace? 

Do blessed spirits come from heaven to thoso 
Whom they have loved on earth, to soothe their woes? 
See! o’er her face how spreads a kindling ray, 

She, who must tread alone her weary way! 

Oh! oft the orphan’s tears in secret flow, 

For sweet are tears to hearts o’ercharged with woe. 

Well, pour them freely forth, they end with night. 

And joy stands waiting for the morning light. 

A little longer here, and all is won. 

Thou hast ’till break of day to struggle on; 

Poor lonely wanderer! gather all thy strength. 

See! from the east grey morning dawns at length! 

Hail to the breaking day ! one moment more. 

Tears, sighs, regrets and sorrows will be o’er; 

Raise up thy head! bright gleams the morning tun, 
Thoul’t meet them home in heaven, poor Borrowing one! 
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MARGARET VINING. 

A. TALE OF PASSION. 

BT THOMAS J. BEACH. 

¥ 

At a beautiful " seat” near Watcringbury, through 
whose fertile lands the pretty Medway makes a noble 
sweep, resided a family named Vining. It consisted of 
the father, a retired naval officer who had won, contrary 
to custom, both honors and wealth in his country’s 
service; the mother, a proud but hospitable dame, the 
younger daughter of a baronet, who had ever found it 
impossible to forget since the day of her marriage a fact 
of such importance, when considered in connection with 
another, which she had resolved to forget every day of 
her life, that her husband had not a drop of noble blood 
in his veins; and three children, Selby, the eldest, a 
fine, handsome young fellow of three and twenty, a 
lieutenant in the eleventh lancers, stationed at Maid¬ 
stone, five miles distant; Margaret, a high-spirited, 
haughty, and gifted girl of eighteen; and Edith, a 
quiet, reserved and sweetly amiable creature, two years 
younger. It was impossible to see the two sisters 
together without being forcibly impressed with the 
exceedingly distinct characteristics of each, so promi¬ 
nently were they brought into contrast by association; 
it was not either without an emotion almost of pain 
that this difference was observed, for so apparently 
opposite and inharmonious were the qualities of their 
minds, persons and dispositions, that, it seemed like an 
unnatural necessity which forced them to dwell together 
as members of one family. Yet scarcely were the girls 
themselves sensible of the vast disparity between them ; 
for they had scarcely known an unkind word, and lived 
and loved as sisters to each other dear. It is a wise 
Providence, which, by the mere habit of association and 
mutual dependence, blends in comparative harmony the 
most incongruous minds, and tempers the most inoppo¬ 
site points of character into qualities strangely attractive 
to each other. One half the happiness we enjoy springs 
from this singular anomaly in our natures; for how is it 
possible to explain by any other philosophy, the peace 
that reigns undisturbed through years and years in many 
a family, where father and mother, sisters and brothers 
have tastes and capacities for enjoyment as dissimilar as 
it in possible for nature to entertain 1 While we are all 
familiar with the fact, that no sooner do wo associate 
persons and minds similarly formed and directed, than 
peevish jealousies and often inextinguishable hatred is 
engendered by an instant collision. 

Margaret and Edith loved each other, and doubtless 
in accordance with the principles to which we have 
referred—because they were utterly unlike. The former ; 
almost obscured the latter by the magnificence of her 
appearance alone, and Edith lived in and enjoyed the 1 
Vol. III.—11 


constant eclipse. If they conversed, Margaret dazzled 
with the brilliancy of her attainments and wit, while 
Edith’s gentle mind followed quietly in her wake, and 
like the rudder of the ship, all unseen, imperceptibly 
influenced and directed the theme and tone of their dis¬ 
course. If they embraced, the lofty beauty of the elder, 
as she bent to kiss her sister’s check, became a thousand 
times more resplendent in unavoidable contrast with the 
simple plainness of the latter; while the gay plume that 
sometimes decorated Margaret’s stately head, seemed to 
smother the modest lily that was occasionally suffered 
to ornament the gentle Edith’s braided hair. Margaret 
might have been a queen, and gloriously she would have 
graced a throne. Edith might have been a nun, and 
faithfully she would have performed the duties and the 
penance of the cloister. 

It was one evening in May, they had strolled together 
by the Medwey’s side, and drew near the highway and 
the lodge of the porter at the gate of entrance to Elm 
Lee—as the seat of Mr. Vining had been named by 
a former proprietor—when a post-chaise, quite close, 
drove up, was admitted into the avenue, and without a 
moment's pause hurried on to the house. An occur¬ 
rence so unusual commanded their unmoved attention, 
and perhaps their steps were quickened by curiosity, as 
they followed the strange carriage down the 6wecp. It 
had disappeared at a curve near the mansion while yet 
they were at a considerable distance, and when they 
approached the spot from which they regained a view 
of it at the front door, it was only to see a gentleman, 
whose face was half muffled in a cloak, press the hand 
of their father a moment at the door, descend the steps 
and re-enter the chaise, which turned and drove off as 
speedily as it had come in, and quite as carefully closed. 
It had passed the girls but a moment, when Margaret 
addressed her sister: 

“ Edith, did you recognize that man ?” 

“ I thought I knew him, but presume I must have 
been mistaken ; he would not have acted thus.” 

“ You are not mistaken; it was Selby. His form, his 
walk, his eye even at that distance—I know we are not 
mistaken; it was my brother. Come let us in and 
unravel this mystery; and to-morrow write him a 
rebuke for his cavalier conduct.” And the sisters 
entered the house. 

Retiring to their apartments they passed the library 
door, and distinctly heard the voice of a stranger in 
conversation with Mr. Vining; and on ascending to the 
tea-table they met, and were introduced by their father, 
to Mr. Edward Grant, a young gentleman who, he said, 
possessed his esteem and confidence, and would favor 
Elm Lee with his society for a few weeks. The marked 
manner of his introduction by their father, secured him 
as favorable a reception from the ladies as it was possible 
he could have desired; and before the tea equipage was 
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removed, Mr. Grant found himself most agreeably 
domesticated. This result was not, however, entirely 
attributable to the sanction and approval of Mr. Vining, 
for Grant was himself no ordinary man. He was 
young, not yet twenty-two, and although a quick and 
penetrating eye might have detected the slightest pos¬ 
sible indication of occasional indulgence and dissipation, 
he was in one word, a handsome man. We do not like 
to assume the task of a portrait painter, limning each 
feature of his face, and therefore leave the reader to 
picture young Grant, by giving to the imagination a 
tall, well proportioned form, an abundance of block 
hair, with eyes of the same color, brilliantly expressive, 
a faultless nose, that roost important item, and a tout 
ensemble that proved him beyond dispute, a gentleman. 
Upon such a man even Margaret could not look with 
all her usual indifference, and a casual, though appa¬ 
rently unintentional effort to please, her, was received, to 
Edith’s astonishment, with a very different expression 
than that of her ordinary disdain for such attentions. 
Indeed, Margaret could but feel the capability of Grant 
to return scorn for scorn, and secretly acknowledged 
his pretensions to a full equality with hcrsolf; it is no 
wonder, therefore, that for the first time in her life she 
felt anxious and rather cautious, if not apprehensive, 
lest those feelings which had prevailed throughout her 
life, should be at some unguarded moment betrayed to 
Mr. Grant How little did Margaret know of her own 
nature! There was no cause for such a fear as this, 
for such emotions never display themselves but when 
they are felt, and if she had interrogated her heart she 
would have found, that never for a single moment had 
she experienced those sentiments toward their new and 
welcome visitor. 

A week had passed, and in that short week what a 
change—what a marvellous change—had been effected 
in the high-souled and magnificent daughter of Elm 
Lee. Margaret Vining was another creature; she had 
become—a woman. Hitherto she had been unto men 
a cold, unapproachable, but beautiful creature of nature; 
her heart had now been touched by the mysterious wand 
of nature’s most powerful enchanter, and as suddenly 
became the centre of an entirely new class of emotions, 
that seemed to invest her with an equally new order of 
being. Self, which had until now been the goddess 
of her sacred idolatry, bowed down in humility before 
another shrine, and strange to say gloried in the ecstasy 
of its own humiliation. And this new and exquisite 
susceptibility of her heart seemed to diffuse its subtle 
influence to her elegant form and faultless features. 
New graces and new beauties seemed daily to endow 
her with new and powerfully attractive charms, and 
every hour that passed had quietly developed some 
excellence in person or in mind, that Edith had never 
seen or felt before, and dreamed not Margaret had 


possessed. And who wore tho talisman which had 
wrought such changes in such a woman t The unpre¬ 
tending stranger, Grant! He it was, who ignorant of 
the change himself, having known her only as he saw 
her now, had, without an effort, without a thought that 
a word of his had ever reached her heart, converted her 
to what she was. They had more than once, perhaps, 
been divided from the rest of the family, as they strolled 
of an afternoon through the more sequestered quarters 
of the park and gardens of Elm Lee, and Margaret 
sometimes blushed at the reflection that they were alone 
together thus, through some adroitly managed movement 
she had herself almost insensibly performed. Alone with 
him ; no car but hers to drink in the rare melody of his 
voice—the winning, soul-subduing sweetness of that 
simple eloquence in which he clothed the most trifling 
theme he touched—the seemingly inexhaustible w^dth 
of that glorious mind which had admitted nothing that 
did not gather treasure from his native stores! No eye 
but hers to feed upon his, beaming with an intelligence 
that dilated the dark pupil with the fervor of its excess, 
and mirroring the intensity of her own enthusiastic gaxe 
—to ache with the delirium of its constant perusal of 
those perfect lineaments, made more bcautilul by each 
successive change in the expression they assumed! No 
cheek but hers to feel the soft bathings of those whis¬ 
pered tones, in which the language of admiration some¬ 
times expired, as it were with its own fervor. Ah! 
who would not for the bliss of these short, these too 
fleeting moments when opportunity invited, even con¬ 
descend to plan an escape from other eyes ] But had 
there lived no other woman on the earth who would 
have done so, Margaret Yining felt she would. She 
loved already, passionately, for hers was not the heart 
to love with prudence, or by rule. Her spirit—that 
towering spirit which never would have quailed in the 
presence of the proudest queen in Christendom, although 
she would have readily paid loyal courtesy to her own, 
now lay at the feet of Edward Grant, all subdued and 
humbled, doing homage to a man. Alone, in her own 
chamber, upon rising in the morning, upon retiring at 
night, or awakening in the midnight hour, it was with 
his image there —while her heart silently ejaculated that 
confession which thrilled her soul with joy, “I love thee 
—oh, how I love thee!” She felt and lamented what 
she hesitated not to declare at once to herself, the cruel 
restriction with which custom abused her sex, and for¬ 
bade her to avow the passion of her heart U^him. Yet 
even Margaret dared not overstep this bourtrf; she felt 
her honor rush to the aid of her fallen pride, and hush 
the regret before it had taken the form of words upon 
her tongue. Even the loneliness she felt with him, she 
justified only by a consideration of the topics on which 
they conversed, and thereby beguiled herself of a ques¬ 
tionable propriety. But with her, to love was to emerge 
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from the thraldom of a dissatisfied and selfish existence 
into a world of inconceivable delights, inexhaustible as 
her own nature, in that they grew upon the strong 
passions thereof, converging only in a different centre. 
Before it was in herself-—now it was in another. 

Time flew with lightning speed, yet strewed the way 
with flowers, while Grant remained at the delightful 
seat of Mr. Vining. Six weeks had elapsed, and many 
seasons of indescribable pleasure had been enjoyed by 
Margaret in the society of the man she loved. Excur¬ 
sions upon the Medway, short drives into the country 
in her own little pony phseton, just large enough for 
two, visits of charity, of fashion and of friendship had 
been made, and Grant frequently the sole companion on 
the occasion; and oh! how distinctly Margaret perceived 
and felt the new life and zest that was infused by his 
pre&nce, into every action and event attendant upon the 
proceedings of each day. She had given her heart so 
utterly to the dominion of that passion which had so 
newly entered there, that her existence was a whirl of 
delirious joy, yet chaste withal as the nicest honor could 
preserve it But the time was advancing when she was 
to awake from the ecstatic day dream in which her mind 
had been so long indulged. The period, a stated period 
for the departure of Mr. Grant had been named, and day 
after day had dawned and waned, and lo! the sun had 
already set upon the very eve thereof. Margaret was 
in her own apartment dressing for the evening, when 
suddenly, as if smitten by the very shaft of death, she 
paled to ghastly whiteness and sank into a chair. One 
might have imagined that 6ome vision, fraught with 
inconceivable horrors, had that moment started to her 
view, bat that her eyes were dim with vacancy. It was 
the result only of a single thought, one fearful question 
which drove the mind with impetuous agony through a 
series of events, thronging the past few weeks of her 
life, seeking an answer that would bring peace to her 
startled soul, and relief to her disturbed brain. In the 
change which she had undergone by the subduing 
influences and devotedness of her heart’s first love, one 
remnant of her native pride had remained inflexible; 
it stood alone, seemingly to have gathered unto itself 
strength, while every other quality of that lofty spirit 
had bowed down before the excellencies of that one 
man; and now, for the first time, the busy suggestions 
of .her teeming brain, in this last hour of her enjoyment, 
in a single second rushed together, and formed themselves 
into one ligtle question that shook with an intolerable 
anguish of suspense, the foundation of her soul. “ Dots 
love me ?” For the first time this momentous con¬ 
tingency intruded upon her thoughts; her pride had 
never fallen he ro s he had never, for a moment, antici¬ 
pated the poasihility of a failure in this respect; she bad 
been too familiar with her powers for conquest to doubt 
them for a moment until now—but now she did! The 


capacities of her mind seemed suddenly possessed with 
a retrospective existence, and every scene in which she 
had been with him, every hour she had passed alone in 
his society, every word he had upon those occasions 
said, were revived to hearing, feeling and lo sight, all 
palpably restored, and her heart sank with the hopeless¬ 
ness of the veriest despair. 

“Fool! fool! fool!” were the only sounds that escaped 
her lips, in tones that would have made the heart of the 
coldest stoic ache, and with their utterance tears, tears, 
tears came plenteously to her relief. But there is no 
condition of the human heart, where death has not 
intervened, from which hope can he long excluded. 
The strike of her repeater reminded her that an hour 
had passed since she entered her apartment, and the 
thought os quickly followed that she was wasting, aye, 
actually murdering, perhaps, the very hour that was 
worth a whole existence. Her toilet was presently 
finished, and she descended to the drawing-room just 
as Mr. Vining was introducing her brother, who had 
that moment arrived, to Mr. Grant. Margaret was a 
little astonished at this, for she felt confident that Selby 
had been the companion of Grant upon his arrival at 
their house, although she had never executed her first 
purpose of writing to her brother upon the subject, in 
consequence of the immediate interest she had felt in 
their guest. Selby had not been there an hour, how¬ 
ever, before Margaret was well satisfied that her first 
conjecture was right; for the intimacy between her 
brother and Mr. Grant soon manifested too much fami¬ 
liarity for so short an existence; there were words and 
looks, too, exchanged between them, which she felt 
assured had some secret meaning; and the mystery of 
this association, the strange circumstances attending it, 
the effort at concealment to which her father had evi¬ 
dently lent his connivance and aid, perplexed her in the 
extreme. The delicate sense of propriety to which she 
had been educated, forbade her to inquire upon the 
subject, and therefore conjecture, in which she found 
but little aid from Edith, was all that remained to her 
by which to satisfy an irresistible curiosity. But con¬ 
jecture was soon put at fault, for, as if sensible of the 
scrutiny of her eye, the parties she had so steadily 
observed receded gradually to a course of conduct, more 
in accordance with tho relationship and position of 
acquaintances of an hour. In the course of that even¬ 
ing Margaret was once more alone with Edward Grant. 
They walked a few minutes upon a terrace adjoining 
the house, the lady as usual leaning upon his arm, and 
drinking in every word with redoubled eagerness. Oh, 
had it been possible for Grant to have thrown his pene¬ 
trating gaze into her heart, and perused the volume of 
contending emotions there; could he have witnessed 
the agonizing struggle of hope and fear, each one alter¬ 
nating in its prospect of success as the subject of his 
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conversation varied, or the tones of his voice were 
changed! Would he not have spoken, even in pity, 
those few, short life-giving words which her ears 
momentarily quickened to welcome 1 ? But he did not; 
and even his discourse, though every tone was sweet as 
ever, grew tedious in the disappointed hope that he 
would choose a sweeter theme. He pauses a moment 
at the south end of the terrace, at which there is an 
alcove veiled by some fragrant parasite; he invites her 
to a seat therein; her hand in his, he leads her there. 
Her throbbing bosom can scarce contain her hopes; a 
thrill of joy melts with intoxicating tremor every sense, 
and steals upon her brain. He speaks: 

“ I dared not leave this house, Margaret, these scenes 
which lie around us, whose every nook has been glad¬ 
dened by your presence, and made delightful beyond 
my poor powers to express by your society, without 
improving this occasion to declare my profound grati¬ 
tude for your condescension in favoring one, so much 
a stranger, thus. You have honored me, I am fully 
sensible, far before what you must necessarily have 
deemed my deserts, and for this I am doubtless in¬ 
debted to that high sense of filial regard which may 
have prompted you to bestow on a friend of your 
father’s, may I hope not unwillingly, the favor I have 
received. You have known me, it is true, only 
partially; there are circumstances existing at present 
which forbid mo to say more ; but I cannot part without 
asking you to permit me to hope that at a future day 
when-” 

“ Mr. Grant, Mr. Grant,” was called by Selby from 
the other end of the terrace, who was now seen with 
Edith upon his arm approaching the alcove; “Mr. 
Grant, Margaret, where are you?” 

Edward and Margaret advanced from the recess, the 
latter too much agitatad to utter a word. Selby and 
Edith were, for the first time, impressed with a suspi¬ 
cion that they had neithet of them h^herto entertained, 
and the former with* an altered manner, but still with a 
kindly tone, remarked, “ we have disturbed you.” 

“ Oh, by no meansj^sesponded Grant, “ I was merely 
employing a hasty moment to thank your excellent 
sister for the kind indulgence and invaluable society she 
has vouchsafed me, during my delightful sojourn at Elm 
Lee; and was about to express a hope that, at a suitable 
period, she might be induced to honor the paternal man¬ 
sion of so humble an individual as myself, with her 
society for a few months. I have now the opportunity 
to include yourself and sister in this heartfelt desire.” 

“And was that all he was about to say ?” thought 
Margaret. 

They entered the house togethor; and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning at ten, Grant and Selby departed in 
company. 

There had been too much vehemence in the cha¬ 


racter of those passions which had so lately maintains 
a supremacy in the soul of Margaret Vining, to admi 
of their subsiding without a fearfully debilitating re-ac 
tion. The man she had loved, adored, as the embodi 
ment of the created excellencies of his race, was n< 
sooner gone from her presence, and separated from he 
heart by a division of miles, under circumstances, too 
so painfully exciting as to leave her thoughts no resting 
place, than she became harassed by a multitude of reflec 
tions too painfully acute and conflicting for her physiea 
powers to sustain. She was found by her maid the 
next morning delirious with fever, and the consequen 
depletion to which it was necessary to resort as a mean 
of reducing the aggravated symptoms which were appa¬ 
rent to the experienced eye of the physicians, lefr hei 
prostrate and helpless upon the brink of the grave. Ii 
was an important circumstance in favor of her life, thal 
the morbid insensibility which took possession of her 
mind, as the delirium subsided with the fever, con* 
tinttid only gradually to dissipate itself with her return¬ 
ing strength, so that several months had elapsed before 
Margaret waft restored to that happy equanimity both of 
body and mind, which proclaims the rgstablishment of 
health to tlit- invalid. She was once more herself; not 
as ike had been previous to the visit of Edward Grant, 
bnl thoughtful, reserved and dignified; in person, she 
was beautiful as she had ever been, m l far more fasci¬ 
nating. in that her lofty pride, instead of a perceptible 
anil prevailing fault, now seemed to he a secondary and 
passive virtue. W ith Edith alone, she was at all com¬ 
municative; and so generally were the sisters now 
together, that Edith appeared to have become as essen¬ 
tial to the happiness of Margaret, as that beloved one 
had been, whose name ebe could murmur now, only 
into the ears of her faithful sister. To her she could 
speak with confidence and without restraint, of the 
wonderful love she had* borne him—and without one 
tittle of abatement, cherished for him still. To Edith, 
who had witnessed the fact of their retirement together 
into the alcove upon the terrace, some few incoherent 
ejaculations that had escaped the lips of her sister under 
the frenzy of her fevered brain, sufficiently indicated the 
state of her heart; but it was not until Margaret, in the 
humiliation of her soul, pouring her sorrows into a 
sister’s breast, confessed the fact that she was aware of 
the hopelessness of her sister’s love. Of course, to a 
mind vibrating with the quickest sensibility, as did that 
of the amiable Edith, her sister’s story carried anguish 
and dismay, at the same time that it elicited the most 
sweet and anxious sympathy. The first and most 
natural suggestion that presented itself, was to urge 
her sister, by every consideration of honor, delicacy and 
regard for her own happiness and peace, to summon the 
prostrated energies of her native spirit to the rescue of 
her heart, and to overcome by that indomitable resolution 
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that once characterized her soul, the weakness to which 
it was now resigned. 

“ And think you, Edith, I have not used every argu¬ 
ment which reason and prudence could dictate to my 
struggling pride, to fortify my heart against itself 1 I 
have lived a divided life for weeks since the powers of 
sense have been restored, and I, your sister, as you have 
known her from your youth, have reasoned, argued, 
fought, aye, almost died in an unequal contest with 
another being that dwells, his ceaseless and untiring 
advocate, enthroned here. That has no material exist¬ 
ence ; it is sleepless, and incessant in its importunate 
suit; it steals upon my dreams, it presents his claims in 
the sweetness of those tones, still as familiar as if they 
had never ceased to fall upon my natural ear; in the elo¬ 
quence of gentle words will not be forgotten; thoughts, 
ideas, sentiments which his mind transplanted in my 
own. Hopeless ever of uprooting these, while life shall 
last, the remnant of that life, though I should never look 
on him again, I have devoted to his love.’* 

Edith, who had wept bitterly while her sister spoke, 
could oiler her no consolation but her tears, when she 
concluded. At length Margaret led the conversation to 
the strange, and still unexplained manner of Grant's 
visit to their house. Where he came from, and whither 
he went, as well as who, and what he was, were all 
equally subjects of conjecture with the sisters; their 
sole confidence in his title to their respect and esteem, 
was based in the unhesitating approval which their 
fcther had given to his society among them; while 
Margaret had found ample justification for her love in 
the noble qualities of his heart, the brilliant attainments 
and innate superiority of his mind. It was to them a 
thing inexplicable that they had never heard of him 
since his departure, and now nearly a whole year had 
expired. His name had been occasionally mentioned 
in the family, but only with reference to the period of 
his sojourn there; latterly, however, the slightest allu¬ 
sion had ceased to be made to him, and not even his 
name was uttered except by Edith; and this total indif¬ 
ference to one who had established himself so much a 
favorite with her parents, could only be accounted for 
by Margaret, in connection with a letter from her 
brother, over the perusal of which she remembered to 
have heard that name once mentioned by Mr. Vining 
to her mother, as she entered the breakfast room one 
morning some weeks before. The exclamation of her 
mother, “is it possible?” was all that followed; Margaret 
was observed, and the name of Edward Grant was heard 
no more. 

A few months after this, Mr. Vining was found one 
ersoing by the steward of his estate, lying a few hundred 
yards from the house, in a state of insensibility, from an 
apoplectic attack. He was conveyed home, and medical 
aid instantly procured; he lingered only a few hours in 


tbe same unconscious state, and expired before his son, 
who bad been immediately summoned by express, arrived 
at his bedside. This stroke, so sudden, and as is always 
the case, unexpected, was a severe one to his family; the 
deceased had been an excellent husband and father, a 
worthy man, and a faithful servant of bis country; these 
qualities blending in one man caused his death to pro¬ 
duce considerable sensation throughout a large extent of 
the country; the event was honored by the consolatory 
notice of the councils of his nation; and his obsequies 
were celebrated with great pomp, distinguished martial 
honors, and by the attendance of a vast concourse, which 
included some of the proudest nobility of the land, as 
well as the humblest peasantry of his own and neigh¬ 
boring estates. His remains were interred in the family 
mausoleum at Wateringhury, and his distressed family 
returned to that place, which seemed to be a home no 
more. 

Shortly afterward, in accordance with a desire ex¬ 
pressed by the widow, in which her daughters warmly 
concurred, Selby purchased an elegant house for their 
residence at Worthing near Brighton, a situation of 
surpassing beauty, and peculiarly eligible from the fact, 
that many of the relatives and friends of the family were 
resident in the vicinity. 

Here they dwelt in the enjoyment of every thing that 
could conduce to earthly happiness, from earthly means. 
Wealth, boundless in comparison with their wants, was 
at their command; while all the business inseparable 
from its possession, was undertaken and carefully super¬ 
intended by Selby. The estate of Elm Lee devolved 
of course to him, but the great personal property of 
Mr. Vining was chiefly apportioned to the mother and 
daughters. Selby, however, attached to the army, con¬ 
tinued his commission with a prospect of early advance¬ 
ment, holding tho estate for its rent roll, and future 
occupation, when he should enter the gentler service of 
Love, to which he knew there was a liability of his 
being drafted, at perhaps no distant day. 

The first summer of Mrs. Vining's residence at 
Worthing was wearing away, when after much deli¬ 
beration, and a long consultation with Edith, Margaret 
determined to write to her brother a letter on that 
subject which was still no less near and dear than ever 
to her heart. 8he resolved to confess all, ask an expla¬ 
nation of every thing relative to Edward Grant, cast 
herself upon her brother's love, and solicit his advice. 
She accomplished her task and despatched her letter. 
But a few days of painful anxiety had passed, when 
she received a brief note from her brother, written with 
kindness, and promising a full explanation in a short 
time; it closed with a severe animadversion upon his 
own indiscretion, in neglecting to perform what he 
ought to have considered a duty to her before. Recent 
events had induced him to attach so little importance to 
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the subject, that he had been culpably, but not inten¬ 
tionally, remiss in his duty to his sisters thereupon. 

The time moved somewhat tardily with Margaret 
now, in the constant anticipation of developments to 
which she looked with almost a life-disposing interest. 
8he declined not the amusements which the season and 
the place aiTorded, and she attended the race course, the 
theatre, the ball-room and the church, on frequent occa¬ 
sions, partly with the view of squandering the time she 
so feverishly desired to pass away, but more with the 
hope of encountering by some happy chance, the object 
of her heart’s unwavering love. Margaret had become 
at her new residence, as such a woman would at any 
place, the admired of many a worthy suitor; and she 
might have selected at will, the elite and distinguished 
of every circle in which she moved, as the willing and 
delighted attendants on her steps. One day at a family 
conversation to which a few friends had been admitted, 
when several topics of the day had been exhausted, the 
discourse turned upon a new star that had lately dawned 
in tho firmament of the church, and which had in a few 
short weeks become the cynosure of every eye. He 
was known by his popularity to every one present as a 
Mr. Woodgate, “ a young man,” observed a gentleman 
in the apartment, “ of an excellent family, educated for 
the Established Church at Oxford; but while there, 
before he had graduated, he was engaged in an unfor¬ 
tunate affair with a young nobleman, in which the 
latter was dangerously, and for a long lime supposed to 
be fatally woundod. There was but little publicity of 
the circumstances, but so vigilant a pursuit of young 
Woodgate was kept olive, that he was compelled to 
escape to France, where he remained until his return to 
England, perhaps six months ago, to find his mother 
upon her death bed. He was with her till she expired, 
and the rumor is, that the precepts of the dying woman, 
who is said to have been very pious and amiable, though 
a little addicted to the prevailing errors of dissent, together 
with the peace and joy she experienced in her last mo¬ 
ments, left so vivid an impression on his mind as to 
bring about, what they term, his conversion; that is to 
say, he took to prayeMneetings and chapels, and all 
that sort of thing, and having received a good education 
from mother church, he is thought something of by the 
denomination to which he has attached himself; they 
are called * Independents.’ His abilities as a * preacher* 
or minister were first displayed at Warwick; he was 
subsequently invited to London, and from such a centre 
his fame has diffused itself among his people, over nearly 
the whole of England. Ho is now in Brighton, and 
preaches every other evening at the principal chapel of 
the town. I have heard him once, and to do him justice, 
he is not without pretensions to * the rage.’ ” 

There was just enough of novelty in this relation, to 
the party who had heard it, to produce a sort of nervous 


discussion of the propriety* of arranging a visit to the 
chapel, in which Mr. Woodgate was that same evenirife 
to preach; and in a short time a coterie of four had 
concluded to honor the young minister upon the occa¬ 
sion ; Margaret, with a young female friend, and two of 
the gentlemen of the party; Edith preferring to remain 
at home in consequence of the absence of Mrs. Vining 
on a visit of business to Elm Lee, where she was to 
meet her son. At an early hour in the evening, for 
they were aware of the necessity of this to secure an 
eligible position, the carriage drove off with the little 
party toward Brighton. They entered the gay and 
fashionable town after a delightful drive of an hour, and 
proceeded at once toward the elegant and spacious edi¬ 
fice built by the denomination. As they approached at 
a gentle pace their point of destination, a carriage passed 
them somewhat rapidly, a glance into which blanched 
Margaret’s cheek, and held her for a moment breathless, 
pulseless, while in the next instant, the rushing blood 
released, crimsoned her throbbing brows—in that glance 
she had recognized the long lost Grant. But he had 
evidently not seen her , and the carriage in which he 
was, rolled on with increased 6peed, turned the next 
angle of the street and disappeared. In a few minutes 
more they were at the door of the chapel, a building 
which far surpassed Margaret’s expectations, who now 
saw it for the first timfe. But she had few thoughts for 
places or for persons then; she had once more looked 
on him, had been once more near him, and enjoyed the 
sweet reflection that he was certainly in the same town 
with her; perhaps he was in that very house; the way 
taken by the carriage she knew led to the street in the 
rear of the building, and to avoid the crowd, he might 
have preferred it. 

“It is useless to descend, ladies,” said one of the 
gentlemen, who from the vestibule of the chapel had 
looked inside upon the multitude who thronged iL 

“We must get in; I am resolved,” said Margaret, 
urged almost to impetuosity by the thought that a mo¬ 
ment before had flattered her hopes, “ if either gentleman 
will accompany me I omit not this occasion. You, my 
dear,” she continued, turning to the young lady with 
her, “ can spend the evening with any of our friends if 
you apprehend inconvenience from the heat.” 

“ I cannot be mistaken,” said a gentleman who had 
approached the carnage unperceived by Margaret, “it 
must be Miss Viniog.” 

By an almost supernatural effort, as the first sounds 
of that voice reached her ear, Margaret was enabled to 
turn and meet the gaze of Edward Grant—but she dared 
not speak. She bowed, it might seem haughtily, but 
her very soul bowed down before the man, who now 
extending his hand assisted her from the carriage. 

“ If you will permit me to conduct you, I have a tem¬ 
porary privilege here, and will show you to a position 
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moft agreeable than you might possibly secure unaided. 
Will you favor me with your acceptance,*’ he asked, 
presenting his arm, and inviting the other members of 
the party to follow. Ordering the carriage in an hour, 
they suffered themselves to be led along a narrow way 
by the side of the building, from which they entered a 
private door, passed into an upper aisle, and were shown 
by their obliging conductor into an elegant pew near the 
pulpit, when he bowed slightly and retired. Perplexed, 
wondering and lost, Margaret had mechanically submitted 
herself to Grant’s disposal, sensible only of the subdued 
rapture her heart confessed once more to be with him. 
He had departed by the same door they had entered, and 
to that spot she constantly directed her eyes. Will he 
return ? Oh, will he return t The services had com¬ 
menced ; a hymn had been sung, and the popular teacher 
of the day had entered from the vestry and ascended to 
the sacred desk the observed of a thousand eyes, all un¬ 
perceived by Margaret • She had no ears nor eyes but 
for that door, which still remained so cruelly closed. 
The minister rose to read a lesson from the Scriptures 
—one word, one little word, and Margaret darted her 
gaze to him —and can it be 1 His form, the pulpit and 
the gown concealed, but there beams that face more 
beautiful than ever, meek with human and benign with 
heavenly love. There is no longer doubt; Edward 
Grant is the Rev. Lionel Woodgate. 

Here was a development which gave birth to such a 
throng of reflections, that startling as the discovery had 
been, Margaret found her mind too much exercised to 
suffer physically any inconvenience from the event. She 
knew not, she was unable to assure herself, whether joy 
or sorrow was the predominant sentiment of the heart; 
but yielding to the pleasing certainty that he was there, 
she was presently drawn imperceptibly to give all her 
attention to his words; she listened to the sincere and 
fervent prayer, and perhaps for the first time in her life 
experienced a tiuly devotional sentiment; she drank in 
the glowing eloquence with which he expounded the 
divine word, and failed not to perceive that *in the 
genuine simplicitly which so peculiarly characterized 
his style, he possessed an incalculable advantage as a 
ministering servant of the Most High. She felt that 
the truth as delivered by him was clear and emphatic, 
and while yielding a tacit assent to its beautiful consis¬ 
tency and power, she almost trembled at the view of the 
vast moral disparity that had grown up between herself 
and him. He closed, and the service of dismission was 
concluded; descending from the desk he turned at the 
foot of the stairs, again bowed to Margaret, and as he 
moved into the vestry was hidden from her eye, by the 
intervening forms of the deacons and prominent mem¬ 
bers of the church, who followed him into the apartment. 
Margaret with her friends retired from the house, and 
on the way home the merits of the Independent minister 


were freely discussed, and that too, by competent men. 
It is needless to say that Margaret’s heart rejoiced on 
being called upon to assent to the universal opinion, that 
it was the most eloquent extemporaneous discourse she 
had ever heard. 

On the following morning Margaret was awoke by 
Edith, who entered her room with a letter addressed to 
her. 

“ It is from Selby, dear, and of course contains the 
explanation you have so long desired ; will you not rise 
and read it?” 

“Will you excuse me, Edith, and promise not to 
attribute to caprice, a kind request that you will leave 
me to read it first, alone ?” 

“You have my promise, love, and be the contents 
what they will, may God enable you to preserve the 
equanimity of your mind, and give you strength suffi¬ 
cient for the day, be it a dawn of weal or woe.” 

“I anticipate its contents, Edith, and could almost 
read it with the seal unbroken—you look surprised, but 
I will explain to you presently; in the meantime, love, 
I ’ll read dear Selby’s letter.” And Edith withdrew. 

How often has experience taught us that there are 
seasons when a supposed familiarity with the precise 
nature of events and their exact relation to our position, 
has seemed to impart to the mind a sense of confidence 
which places us above the contingencies of life, and 
enables us to look around with much complacency, 
satisfied that we know the worst, and are equal to the 
emergency before us; but in a moment, we have by 
some nnlooked for occurrence, some unthought of event, 
some circumstance, which, when it has been developed, 
proved so simple and so plain that we wonder how wo 
could by any possibility have overlooked it, been aroused 
to a sense of our condition, and discovered the utter 
hopelessness in which we are involved. Such a dis¬ 
covery awaited the unhappy one, as she broke the seal 
of her brother’s letter. It was couched in affectionate 
language, and explained minutely every thing relating 
to the visit of Mr. Woodgate under the assumed name 
of Grant, to their paternal home at Elm Lee. He had 
been a fellow student of Selby’s, and became involved 
in a quarrel with a younger son of Lord Dunmore, in 
consequence of some inconsiderate remarks of the latter 
relative to a Miss Courtney, with whom the young 
nobleman had made an unsuccessful attempt to get up 
a flirtation at a country ball. Woodgate wounded his 
opponent dangerously at the first fire, and for a long 
time so critical was the condition of their patient, that 
his physicians could give no hope with regard to the 
ultimate consequences. During this time a vigilant 
search was instituted and pursued with almost malicious 
energy, to discover the hiding-place of the gallant com¬ 
moner, who favored by the friendship of Selby Vining, 
was quietly rusticating at Elm Lee, in the enjoyment 
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of every luxury} and the society of a woman, whose 
love, but for the prior occupation of his heart by Laura 
Courtney, he could have returned with a zest and fervor 
equal to her own. His retreat had, however, by some 
means been suspected, and it became necessary for him 
to make good his escape to France, for the better security 
of his person against a prosecution that threatened the 
most unpleasant results, should his arrest by any indis¬ 
cretion on his own part be effected. Selby apologised 
to his sister for the mode of his friend’s introduction, 
and the adoption of a fictitious name, and graced his 
acknowledgment of a suspicion of his sister’s ability to 
keep so important a secret as Woodgatc’s incognito, 
with the avowal that his friend was of an honorable and 
wealthy family, and he feared that if known as a fugi¬ 
tive duellist, Margaret would scarcely have deemed him 
worthy the smile that might have won him; “ for at that 
time,” said the writer, “ he would have commanded the 
warmest welcome as a brother, worthy of a sister’s love. 
On his return from Franec he became in a short time 
an altered man; a fanatic of the first water, thoroughly 
imbued with the dogmas of sectarian dissent, redeeming 
his apostacy to ‘ Mother Church’ only, by the brilliant 
eloquence which ho had acquired within her preparatory 
halls. At this time the young nobleman, with whom 
he had fought, had recovered from his wounds, and 
Miss Courtney, who had soon after the duel become a 
member of the denomination to which Woodgate was 
now attached, after a brief interchange of sentiment 
became his wife!” 

Thus far had Margaret drank in the contents of her 
brother’s letter with an indillercnce only moved by the 
intelligence that the cause of the quarrel between Wood- 
gate and his antagonist had been a lady ; but the fact 
that that lady was now his wife, struck down her soul, 
and left her hopes all prostrate in the very depths of woe. 
Woodgato married! Oh, why had she not died before 
the fact had blazed upon her eyes 1 Married! Oh, 
what an awful word to one whose heart’s whole hope, 
whose all of happiness, of life’s best joys were centred 
like a home, a very heaven in him.! 

The letter had nothing more of interest to her. She 
sat an hour—it was but a moment to her mind—lost, 
abstracted, plunged in reflections so intense, that her 
beautiful features were occasionally distorted by the 
throes of her suffering, her agonized soul. And thus 
Edith found her, and the gentle girl's intrusion was a 
sensible relief to the unhappy Margaret; she rose, calmly 
put away the letter, and decidedly, but kindly declined 
any communication touching its contents, promising, 
however, its perusal at an early day. 

Again did the character of Margaret Vining undergo 
a change, strange as it was unexpected. She continued 
for several weeks a regular attendance at the chapel 
where Woo lgatc was engaged in the prosecution of a 


most successful ministry, and under the influence otehe 
word, seemed to acquire the most complete control over 
that strong passion, which had so frequently disturbed 
her peace. Enjoying his society as a dear friend, as 
she was now at liberty to regard him, he having never 
known her love, she was introduced to his amiable, 
pious and elegant wife; she became a frequent visiter 
of course at the residence of the minister, and with her 
whole character chastened by association with the prac¬ 
tice of the most exemplary piety, the intimacy between 
Mrs. Woodgate and herself was warmed into esteem, 
and soon ripened into friendship, apparently ardent and 
sincere. True it is, that Margaret would frequently on 
her return from these visits to her own house and the 
privacy of her own apartment, sit for hours in an uneasy 
and an unsatisfactory mood, revolving in her mind the 
various emotions excited therein, and endeavoring to 
define the motives which really actuated her. She 
could not deny that she still, loved Woodgate with 
unabated ardor; she was sensible that she never wit¬ 
nessed the ordinary attentions he bestowed upon his 
wife, in her presence, without pain; and she felt that 
the warm and affectionate kiss which Mrs. Woodgate 
always pressed upon her lips at parting, was returned 
with more apparent than real fervor by her own. Some¬ 
times she would make an effort to pray, as she was now 
accustomed to hear prayer where it was wont to be 
made; but she rose with the prayer unfinished upon 
her lips, conscious that they must necessarily prefer 
a petition to which her heart could not respond an 
“amen.” Yet Margaret was regarded in the church, 
by virtue of the pious and devotional habits she Lad 
almost unwittingly assumed, as a hopeful disciple of 
that Lord, in whose footsteps she seemed to manifest 
so earnest a desire to walk. Knowing that the fruits 
of conversion were attributed to her, and sensible withal 
how unworthily on her own part, she was still well 
pleased that the delusion should continue; at the same 
time persuading herself that she w f as really seeking a 
knowlAlge of spiritual truths; but Margaret while de¬ 
ceiving others was also deceiving herself; for while 
avowing her presence to seek the love of heaven, she 
did so half unconsciously, the better to cherish and 
secretly enjoy the unquenchable love that possessed her 
heart for him who could never cease to be its idoL 
Three months, the allotted period of Mr. Woodgate’s 
engagements at Brighton, were closed, and with his ex¬ 
cellent wife he took his departure for London, in which 
city he was about to be settled over a large congregation. 
On the preceding evening, in their presence, Margaret 
had made deliberate and emphatic declarations of an 
entire change of heart; her avowals of the experience 
she had undergone in the renewing influences of grace, 
were made with an earnestness of manner that impressed 
a conviction of her sincerity; and it was with all that 
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gladness of spirit the true believer enjoys upon such an 
occasion, that Woodgate and his wife heard her conclude 
with the expression of her determination to unite herself 
with the church of Christ. They parted from her, not 
without tears, but Margaret, though she would have 
given a world of wealth to have shed them too, left the 
house of her friends with her eyes undimmed by the 
grateful dews of affection—her heart was too full of 
contending emotions to afford her the relief of tears. 

It is not to be supposed that so prominent a member 
of an old “ church going” family as an eldest daughter, 
could absent herself from the church pew, and withdraw 
herself entirely from the customary worship there, without 
giving cause for much feeling, and no little opposition, 
especially as it was done with the view of participating 
in the “heresies of dissent.” But Margaret was a being 
not easily controlled, and she had, within the latter por¬ 
tion of Mr. Woodgate’s sojourn at Brighton, openly 
violated the commands of her mother, and replied to the 
severe admonitions and sarcastic rebukes of her brother, 
in a tone that indicated any thing but a Christian spirit 
She had been stung by the allusions of the latter to “the 
real motives which had induced her to become so sud¬ 
denly pious and sanctified,” and now that Woodgate 
was gone, she determined to exculpate herself, at least 
so far as appearances went, from the humiliating charge. 
Her attendance at the chapel, therefore, continued with 
all its wonted regularity, and in a short time much to 
the chagrin of Jher family, and to the especial annoyance 
of her brother, she openly united herself in membership, 
and was admitted to full and constant communion. In¬ 
capable of discriminating, her friends now regarded her 
as a convert to the doctrines of the sect she had joined, 
and considering her a fanatic irretrievably committed, 
she was subjected to much persecution, which, however, 
instead of bearing meekly and with patience, she resented 
with indignity and passion. Happily she found a friend, 
a still dear and precious friend in Edith, who, imbued 
with the genuine spirit of Christianity, could appreciate 
it in whatsoever sect or denomination it was apparent; 
but though Edith was sensible that the leaven of worldly 
affections was yet predominant in her sister’s heart, she 
was ever ready to soothe her by sweet and sympathizing 
words, and to allay the storm of her wrath by entrea¬ 
ties and tears. But success did not always attend the 
efforts of the younger sister; and when in a few months 
Selby came to spend a few weeks with them, and colli¬ 
sion became direct and immediate between Margaret 
»nd her brother, Edith soon discovered that she must 
either withdraw from the conflict or be crushed in the 
tempestuous strife that ensued. Bitter were the words, 
and thrilling the scenes which now disturbed the peace 
of this family, and a breach was created which to the 
most casual observer was irremediable. Under these 
circumstances Margaret was not long in determining 
Vol. III.—12 


what course to pursue; she had corresponded with Mrs. 
Woodgate as her most valued friend since her departure 
from Brighton, and now under favor of fleeing from 
persecution, she solicited an asylum beneath her roof. 
An asylum it was only in name, for Margaret possessed 
a large property in her own right, and Woodgate himself 
was an only son, heir to considerable wealth, and the 
recipient of a handsome income entirely independent of 
his salary as a minister, the latter being invariably dis¬ 
tributed in charities, or expended in the support of the 
cause of religion. The desire of the young and beautiful 
convert was at once acquiesced in, and accordingly Mar¬ 
garet was soon after missed at her own home; she had 
been absent on a walk to the shore longer than usual, 
when Edith went to her apartment and discovered a 
note addressed to herself; it merely stated, that, unable 
to brook the constant annoyances to which the change 
in her sentiments had subjected her in her own family, 
she had come to the determination as the only means of 
relieving her own mind and the feelings of her friends, 
to withdraw into another circle of society, in which she 
should find more congenial spirits; the note concluded 
with a promise to correspond occasionally with Edith. 
Selby heard this information with a smile of bitter scorn; 
Mrs. Vining wept for what she deemed the disgrace of 
her family; while poor Edith sorrowed in her loneliness, 
lamenting that idolatry of love in her sister’s heart which 
had caused such pitiable infatuation. Edith felt that her 
sister’s profession of religion if not deliberate hypocrisy, 
was the perverse dissimulation of a self-deceived mind; 
and while, unlike her brother, she could not disapprove 
and condemn that Christian sympathy which afforded 
a shelter to the fugitive girl, 9he felt that Margaret was 
unworthy of the kindness she had invoked. No effort 
was made by the family to induce the return of the 
absentee, and the utmost indifference to her was shortly 
manifested by every one but Edith. Wc, however, must 
not be so regardless of one who “ loved not wisely but 
too well.” TO BE CONCLUDED. 


GERTRUDE. 

If ever breath of song shall softly steal 
Upon my spirit in its lonely hour, 

When years have withered up youth’s latest flower, 
The minstrel breathing only may reveal 

Such tones as thrilled along the heart’s glad chord, 
When thou the spirit waves of rapture stirred, 
Winning the souls of all that lingered round 
To catch the hallowed richness of the hour 
That waked each spirit-tone, w hen hearts were bound 
Beneath the love-gifts of thy rapturous dower; 

Oh ! when all else save the lone thought of thee 
Shall long have past—ideal hues of gladness 
Be sobered down to melancholy sadness. 

Thy sweet form shall o’ersweep the waves of memory. 
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THE SLEEPER. 

BT MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Hush ! for she sleeps like a babe at rest, 

With her white hands crost on her virgin hreast, 
And her brow looks out from the braided hair 
As the calm, cold moon from the midnight air. 

And the lashes, that lie on her pale cheek, seem 
Like the long grass drooped on a starlit stream. 

And she sleeps so deep that the robe of snow 
Nor heaves nor falls with the breast below, 

And her lips are shut to the warm life-breath,— 
For she slunhbers ou in the sleep ot death. 

Oh! an awful beauty her face hath crowned, 

And a deep, dread hush is on all around, 

You can hear distinct, with a quick, loud tick, 

Each beat of the heart through the garments thick, 
And the muffled feet as the menials slide 
Like shadowy watchers from side to side, 

From aide to side in the long, dark room, 

Where the tapers burn in the incense gloom, 
Flickering faint, in a long dim row, 

As ghosts that look on the scene below. 

In her holy youth she hath passed away. 

While the pure dew yet on her pathway lay, 

And her heart and her voice were in joyous tune 
As the woods and streams and the birds of June. 
Up, and away she hath gone afar, 

Up, and away as a soaring star; 

And she warbles free as she bears on high 
With an angel’s wing through the list’ning sky, 
Watching the beacon that shines out free 
Over tho storms of that gloomy sea. 

Up, and away from our side she hath gone, 

Up, and away, and we linger alone. 

Never again on her breast shall we lie, 

Never hear whispers of love from that eye, 

Never dream of her in softest of sleep, 

Up she has gone and alone we must weep. 

Yet, oh ! yet sometimes her form we behold, 

Far where she stands with her lyre of gold. 
Singing across from that silvery shore, 

“Cheer thee, beloved one, I ’ve gone but before!” 


WHEN THE SILVERY STAR. 

BT GEORGE U. WALLIS. 

When the silvery star of even, 

From the fields of bliss above, 

Looks to earth from azure Heaven, 

With an angel's smile of love; 

Where the twilight shades are creeping, 
O’er the mountain and the lea, 

And thy heart its watch is keeping, 

I shall come, beloved, to thee: 

Oh! under Love’s mysterious power, 

How sweet to meet at such an hour. 


DANTE. 

R T J . EXERT. 

1 Perhaps no writer ever exercised a greater influence 
i over the language of his native country than Dante. 

) He was bom at Florence, in the year 1265, and little is 
known of his youthful hifetory, except (hat he was fond 
| of poetry, and polemic disputation, and early imbued 
I with the romantic feelings of love. At the time of his 
I birth the language of the Italians could scarcely be 
included among the civilized tongues of Europe. Their 
i books, and they were few, were written in Latin, and 
i the language of the common people was a corruption of 
; the old Roman, mixed with words from various laler 
1 nations, and presenting peculiarities in each particular 
j province. 

I A few popular love songs, whose chief merit, like that 
| of the Provencals, was ostentation, but destitute alike of 
harmony and tenderness, had been written by the Sici¬ 
lians, and were chanted to Moorish airs by the Italian 
women at their festivals. These amative effusions con¬ 
stituted the whole stock of the poetic literature of the 
Italian and Sicilian languages. About this time, how¬ 
ever, literature began to revive in Naples, Sicily and 
Florence; sectarian controversy and religious fanaticism, 
strange as it may seem, were beginning to create a desire 
for a higher knowledge of literature and science, and in 
the seclusion of the monasteries appeared the first dawn- 
in gs of intellectual light. But Italy was as yet destitute 
of a national tongue. Her language was not reduced 
to any regular rules, and was far from having that rich, 
flowing, harmonious and regular character it possesses 
at present. A distinct and harsh dialect was growing 
up in each petty province, the inconveniences of which 
began to be seriously felt. At this peribd, just when 
the necessity was the greatest, Dante arose. Had he 
been born a century sooner or later, he might have been 
only an ordinary man in history. His genius might 
never have been called forth. But he was born to act 
on his age, and his age reacted on him. He became 
the father of Italian poetry. 

Dante was a branch of the noble family of the 
Alighieri. He was a disciple or student of Brunet to 
Latino, a distinguished teacher of rhetoric and philo¬ 
sophy in Florence, and while under his instruction, he 
obtained a prize for excelling in polemic disputation. 
He early fell in love with Beatrice, the daughter of 
Folco De Portinari, and bis love was returned with all 
the fervor of virtuous and youthful affection. Beatrice 
was, in the estimation of her admirer, the most lovely 
and pure of her sex ; and to her he ascribes a prominent 
place in his Divine Comedy. It was she who met 
him at the Terrestrial Paradise, accompanied him into 
heaven, and conducted him through the various spheres 
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oflhe celestial regions. Yet ha was doomed in early 
life to lose her, and the regret he felt for her death cast 
a gloom over his subsequent life, and was one cau?e, 
perhaps, of the various miseries he experienced. It was 
his lose for her, no doubt, which, in a great measure, 
conspired to arouse in him that tender sensibility, that 
latent genius for poetry which so much distinguished his 
after life. Hie affection for his first love was, indeed, 
most religiously preserved through life, and served as a 
guiding star to his genius, till his spirit was wafted above 
to mingle with her in eternal love. Dante, however, after 
her death, married in 1291 from family considerations, 
Gemma De Donati.and as if the guardians of the tender 
passions would punish him for polluting the holy sanc¬ 
tuary of first love, his wife proved in temper a Xantippe, 
and emhittered all the remaining days of his domestic 
life. 

Dante was a soldier as well as poet and lover. In 
1289 he appeared bravely defending the rights of his 
country against the Aretini, and in the subsequent year 
he took the field against the Pisans. He was soon 
after this appointed a magistrate of Florence, but being 
accused of partiality by the Bianchi, a faction of his 
country, he was by their intrigues and influence with 
Charles of Valois, in 1302 sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine, and exiled from his native home, the place of his 
fondest and dearest recollections. Yet his persecutors 
were not content with robbing him of his property and 
his home, but pursuing revenge with all the rancor that 
distinguished the factions of Italy, they condemned 
him, in his absence, to be burned alive. 

The family of the Alighieri, from which Dante sprung, 
was attached to the Guelphs, and in the former part of 
his life he himself embraced the politics of that party ; 
yet, condemned to exile and subsequently to death, by 
a sect devoted wholly to their interests, he was compelled 
to seek an asylum among the princes attached to the 
Ghibelines, the most inveterate enemies of the Guelphs. 
But the indexible and haughty spirit of Dante created 
him enemies wherever he went. His over anxious 
desire to enter his native city, approaching even to 
violence, prevented his reconciliation with the Floren¬ 
tines, whatever otherwise might have been their disposi¬ 
tion. He was at the head of a considerable party, and 
at various times attempted to enter the city by force; 
yet was as often foiled. After enjoying the hospitality 
of various petty courts of Italy, he was received by 
Guido Novello Da Polenta, the lord of Ravenna, with 
whom he enjoyed the most cordial friendship, and from 
whom he received many honorable marks of esteem. At 
this court he died on the fourteenth of September, A. D. 
1321, aged fifty-six years. 

Dante experienced in a high degree the reverses of 
fortune. His hanghty spirit, impatient of control, would 
not permit him to bow down to the popular errors of 


die day, or submit to the insults of a court with that 
cringing servility which marks the successful courtier. 
His natural disposition was soured by the early loss of 
Beatrice; and the deep regret he felt for that event, was 
doubly increased by the unhappy and foolish connexion 
he soon after formed, the effects of which followed him 
through life, and added daily fuel to his misery. His 
political connexions embittered his life: he was first a 
Guelph and then a Ghibeline; but his political history 
is foreign to our present purpose. 

On the death of Dante, the Florentines seemed equally 
zealous to do honor to his memory as they had been to 
persecute him while living. Whether this was owing 
to the ascendency of his own party at that particular 
time, or whether the Florentines, considering his poli¬ 
tical influence as now no more, were willing to do 
honor to him as one of their most distinguished sons, 
we are now unable to say. “ On the death of her great 
poet,” says the elegant historian of Italian Literature, 
“all Italy appeared to go into mourning.” On every 
side copies of his works were multiplied, and enriched 
with numerous commentaries. Two professorships were 
instituted for the purpose of expounding his works—one 
of these, founded at Florence in the year 1373, was filled 
by the celebrated Boccacio. 

The importance ascribed to Dante’s works arose partly 
from considerations connected with the language of the 
country. He had produced a great work, in which, 
neglecting the dialect of any particular province, he had 
brought together words from every part of Italy, and 
formed a language, as it were, his own, at once regular, 
rich and harmonious. Dante, in his Latin work, De 
Vulgari Eloquio , endeavors to show that the language of 
Florence, or indeed of any particular province, was not 
the Italian language, but that the true language was 
that written and spoken in every part of the country by 
the most polished writers. This very work has, of late 
years, created a considerable interest in his native coun¬ 
try among her various antiquaries, who contend each 
that his own particular province has the honor of having 
given in the thirteenth century, when the Latin lan¬ 
guage began to cease tr be the organ of written com¬ 
munication, a languas 6 1° Italy. The truth is, Dante 
himself was the father of the Italian language, and it 
has since been polished by such writers as Petrarch, 
Boccacio, the tfedici, Tasso and others whose fame is 
as lasting ap the language in which they wrote. 

Dante wrote a few sonnets and lyrical pieces which 
are nov nearly forgotten, but which possess considerable 
sweetness and sentiment, expressed in a style pecu¬ 
liar to himself, distinguished for terseness and strength. 
£ut the Divina Com media is the work on which his 
fame is principally founded—a work of a truly original 
character, designed with boldness, and executed with 
a masterly hand. The model, which he took for his 
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immortal epic, and, indeed, his instructor in the art of 
poetry was the AEneid of Virgil. He adopted os his 
theme the secrets of the Invisible World, and divided 
his poem into three parte, to correspond with Heaven, 
Purgatory and Hell. 

The first canto is devoted to the Introduction, and to 
each part is allotted thirty-three cantos, each containing 
about one hundred and forty lines. Dante himself is 
supposed to enter the eternal world with Virgil for 
his guide. He first passes through the various circles 
of Hell, which he describes with all the sublimity of his 
masterly pen. From these horrible regions he ascends 
into Purgatory, which is situated in the mid region 
between Heaven and Hell. Here are placed the souls 
of those who are not yet pure enough to enter the 
heavenly paradise, and here they undergo a purification, 
of greater or less duration, according to the state of the 
soul on its leaving the mortal body. After having gone 
through all the circles of Purgatory, Dante is met by 
Beatrice, his early love, who conducts him into the 
regions above, and even to the very throne of the Most 
High in the ninth Heaven. The poet places his various 
Heavens in the planets. The first class of celestial in¬ 
habitants, embracing those who, after devoting themselves 
to celibacy and religious seclusion, afterward married, 
he finds enjoying the blessings of contemplation in the 
Moon. In Mercury, the second Heaven, he meets with 
Justinian nnd other distinguished civilians. Venus, the 
third Heaven, seems to be assigned principally to women. 
The Sun, which is the fourth Heaven, contains those 
who have devoted themselyes to the ministration of the 
Faith upon earth. The warriors of the Cross rest in 
Mars, the fifth Heaven; and Jupiter, the sixth Heaven, 
contains those, who, while on earth, have administered 
justice with impartiality; Saturn, the seventh Heaven, 
is the abode of those who had devoted themselves to a 
life of contemplation and seclusion. In the eighth he 
beholds tiif. son in his glory with the holy Apostles; 
in the ninth is the habitation of the Divink Essence, 
surrounded with glory unapproachable; and in the tenth 
dwell the Saints of the Old aid New Testament. 

It is not our intention to give an analysis of the 
Divine Comedy, or even what rmy be considered a 
specimen of the work as a whole; b*t merely to invite 
our readers to the perusal of a poem written in the latter 
part of the thirteenth, and beginning of \he fourteenth 
centuries, containing much of beauty, and i* which are 
found some of the noblest specimens of the sublime in 
any language. To those acquainted with the Italian 
it will present beauties unappreciable to one wht has 
recourse only to a translation. The reader, however, of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia in an English dress will bt 
amply repaid for the time he may expend on so sublime 
and beautiful a work. 

We shall conclude our short and imperfect sketch 


with an extract from Sismondi, together with a transla¬ 
tion of the Episode of Ugolino, in the thirty-third canto 
of the Inferno by Cary. 

“In the last circle of the infernal world,” says our 
author, “ Dante beholds those who have betrayed their 
native land, entombed in everlasting ice. Two heads, 
not far distant from each other, raised themselves above 
the frozen surface. One of those is that of Count 
Ugolino Della Gherardesca, who, by a series of treasons, 
had made himself absolute master of Pisa. The other 
head is that of Ruggiori De Ubaldini, archbishop of that 
State, who, by means not less criminal, had effected the 
ruin of the Count, and having seized him, with his four 
children, or grandchildren, had left them to perish bjr 
famine, in prison. Dante does not at first recognize 
them, and shudders when he sees Ugolino gnawing 
the skull of his murderer, which lies before him. He 
enquiries into the motive of this savage enmity, and 
with his reply the thirty-third canto commences.” 

“His mouth upraising from his hideous feast, 

And brushing, with his victim’s locks, the spray 
Of gore from his foul lips, that sinner ceased: 

Then thu^: * Wifst thou that I renew the sway 
Of hopeless grief, which weighs upon my heart 
In thought, ere yet my tongue that thought betray? 

But should my words prove seeds from which may start 
Ripe fruits of scorn for him, whose traitor head 
I gnaw, then words and tears, at once, shall part. 

I know thee not; nor by what fortune led 

Thou wanderest here; but thou, if true the claim 
Of native speech, wert in fair Florence bred. 

Know, then, Count Ugolino is my name, 

And this the Pisan prelate at my side, 

Ruggier. Hear, now, my cause of grief—his shame. 
That by his acts he won me to confide 

In his smooth words, that I was bound in chains, 

Small need is, now, to tell, nor that I died. 

But what is yet untoid, unheard, remains. 

And thou shah hear it—by what fearful fate 
I perished. Judge if he deserves his pains. 

When in those dungeon walls immured, whose gate 
Shall close on future victims, called the Tower 
Of Famine, from my pangs, the narrow grate 
Had shown me several moons, in evil hour 
I slept and dreamed, and o’er impending grief 
Was all unveiled by that dread vision’s power. 

This wretch, methought. I saw as lord and chief 
Hunting the wolf and cubs upon that bill 
Which makes the Pisan’s view toward Lucca brief. 

With high-bred hounds, and lean, and keen to kill, 
(iualande, with Sismondi, in the race 
Of death were foremost, with Lanfranchi still. 

Weary and spent appeared after short chase, 

The sire and sons, and soon, it seemed, were rent 
With sharpest fangs, their sides. Before the tface 
Of dawn, I woke, and heard my sons lament, 

(For they were with me) mourning in their sleep. 

And craving bread. Right cruel is thy bent. 

If, hearing this, no horror o’er thee creep; 

If guessing what I now began to dread, 

Thou weep’st not, wherefore art thou wont to weep? 
Now were they nil awake. The hour when bread 
Was won’t to be bestowed had now drawn near. 

And dismal doubts in each his dream had bred, 

Then locked, below, the portals did we hear 
Of that most horrible Tower. I fixed my eye, 

Without one word, upon my children dear; 

Hardened like rock within I heaved no sigh, 

They wept, and then I heard my Anselm say, 

Thou look’st so, sire! what ails thee?’ No reply 
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I uttered yet, nor wept I, all that day. 

Nor the succeeding night, till on the gloom 
Another sun had issued. When his ray 
Had scantily illumed our prison-room. 

And in four haggard visages l saw 

My own shrunk aspect, and our common doom, 

Both hands, for very anguish, did I gnaw. 

They thinking that I tore them through desire 
Of food, rose sudden from their dungeon straw 
And spoke; 'Less grief it were of us, oh! sire; 

If thou would’si eat—these limbs, thou by our birth 
Did'st clothe—despoil them now if need require.’ 

Not to increase their pangs of grief and death, 

1 calmed me. Two days more all mute we stood; 
Wherefore did st thou not open, pitiless earth? 

Now when our fourth sad morning was renewed, 

Guddo fell at my feet, outstretched and cold, 

Crying, * wilt thou not, father, give me food?’ 

There did he die; and as thine eyes behold 
Me now, so saw I three fall, one by one, 

On the fifth day and sixth; whence in that hold 
I, now grown blind, over each lifeless son, 

Stretched forth my arms. Three days I called their 
names; 

Then Fast achieved what Grief not yet had done.'* 

We now dismiss our poet. For stern sublimity no 
poem ever written equals the Divina Commedia. It has 
passages also of plaintive tenderness. But perhaps its 
distinctive feature is its appearance of reality ; for, as the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is to other romances, so is Dante's 
great work to other poems. Its scenes leave forcibly 
upon the mind an impression of actual events. You 
walk amid the fields of ice; you behold the very expres¬ 
sion of Ugolino's face; you see Beatrice bright with 
celestial glory; you shudder at the vast and shaggy sides 
of Lucifer; and amid the holdings of the lost and the 
smoke of ascending flames, you walk with the poet and 
his guide unharmed, but not unappalled. 


SONG 

•V THE WANDERINQ MINSTREL GIHL. 
BT BENJAMIN L. PET. 

My home: my home! I love thee well, 
Though from thee far away. 

Yet when I soar on fancy’s wings 
To thee I often stray; 

I see again thy sunny skies— 

Thy hills in purple mi9ts arise, 

But now they melt away. 

Oh! mother, when to hill and glen 
In bliss shall I return again. 

Your western land hath many charms 
To win the heart from home, 

But far beyond the dark blue sea 
Sweet voices bid me come; 

A mother there, and sister dear, 

Their voices linger on my ear— 

They bid me cease to roam— 

They bid me seek my own fair zone, 
Thy skies, sweet Italy, my own. 


THE DRUNKARD’S CHILD. 

B T ELLEN ASHTON. 

“My child—my child. Oh! God, my child is dying,” 
said the mother, lifting her streaming eyes to heaven, as 
she bent over the bedside of her darling. 

The room was a low, time-stained apartment, with 
the paint on the wood work turned to a dingy lead 
color, and the plaster falling in large patches from the 
ceiling; while the floor, which inclined, as if the build¬ 
ing had sunk lower on one side than the other, creaked 
at every footstep, so loose were the boards. There was 
scarcely a whole pane in the casement, and though some 
of these were filled up with old rags or had paper pasted 
across them, others let in the chill blasts, that roared 
and whistled in the street outside. Here and there, on 
the bare floor, lay patches of snow which had drifted 
through chinks in the wall. There was no fire on the 
hearth, and but a solitary candle threw its faint, flicker¬ 
ing light around. You might have searched the whole 
suburbs of the mighty city without finding another 
room, tenanted by human beings, so cold and desolate 
as this. And yet, in that room, lay a dying child. 

He was a fair, light-haired boy, with a countenance 
of exquisite beauty, that now, under the refining touch 
of sickness, had assumed an ethereal expression almost 
angelic. The little throat was bare, revealing, by its 
spasmodic movements, how difficult was his breathing; 
and just now an expression df a^ute pain was on his 
thin and tightly closed lips. Yet he was sleeping, for 
his eyes were closed; and directly a sweet smile played 
across his face, as if, in his sleep, he dreamed. At the 
foot of the bed stood two children, both girls, one about 
seven, and the other scarcely three years old, wan, pale, 
and thinly clad. Grasping each others hands, they 
gazed on the face of their brother, the elder with sorrow 
and tears, the younger with a vacant, yet sad look, for 
though she could not comprehend all, she felt a strange 
emotion of sorrow. The mother was at the head of the 
bed, her hands clasped, and her streaming eyes lifted on 
high. 

“ 8pare him—oh! heavenly father—spare, spare my 
boy,” she gobbed chokingly. 

The broken words and tone of bitter anguish aroused 
the child from his slumber: he turned uneasily in the 
bed, opened his eyes with a wild stare, and gradually 
comprehending his situation, smiled on his mother, and 
extending his little arms, as she stooped over him, clasped 
her neck. 

“ My darling—my poor, dear darling,” said she, and 
the tears rained from her. She could say no more. 

“ Don't cry, mother,” faintly said the boy, “ oh! I 
have had such a sweet dream. I thought we were back 
in the country, in the dear place where we used to live 
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when I was a baby like Ellen, with the trees, and bright 
flowers and pietty birds around us; and that you were 
singing to me, as I sat on your knee in the porch, while 
the cows lowed in the meadow, and the river was full 
of white sails, and swallows skimming about Yes! 
you were singing, dear mother, and I thought, that, just 
then, an angel flew right overhead, and pausing, sung 
in answer to you. And when you looked up, you 
caught me to your bosom, and burst into tears; but I 
stretched out my arms to the beautiful angel; and then 
—then,” anu the boy’s enthusiasm passed partially 
away, and a shade came over his face, as he continued, 

(< and then I saw father coming in at the gate, but not 
as he is now,” he continued eagerly, “oh! no—but 
as he used to be then, all smiling, and clean dressed; 
and he came up to you, and throwing his arms around 
your neck, he kissed you, and sobbed, just as you were 
doing now, dear mother. And then—oh ! mother, such 
music as I heard, filling the whole air, which swarmed 
with lovely young faces, like the cherubs you shewed 
me in the picture once; and suddenly I was wafted 
from your arms, and carried up—you know how such 
things seem in dreams—and then, just then I awoke. 
So don’t cry, dear mother; I am going to heaven, and 
you will all be happy, I know, somehow. Oh! I wish 
fot fr ef would come.” 

j tears ran thick and fast down her 

aa ah^fran|ically kissed and re-kissed her child, 
while the children sobbed aloud, as if their very hearts 
would break. The dying boy looked sadly from them 
to his mother, who, catching the expression of his face, 
by a mighty effort controlled her emotion, and strove to 
comfort the children—the wish to save her boy pain, 
controlling even in that moment her agony. Oh! what 
is like a mother’s love 1 

“Father! oh! why will not father come 1 ” said the 
boy, anxiously directing his eyes to the door. He spoke 
thick, and as if his mouth was parched. His mother 
hastened to give him a piece of orange, purchased, alas I 
by depriving herself of food for the last twenty-four 
hours. The boy sucked it eagerly, and noticing the 
wishful looks of his sisters, motioned to give them some. 

“ I shall never want it again.” A fresh burst of tears 
was his mother's answer, and the children, refusing the 
orange, buried their little faces in the bed clothes and 
sobbed uncontrollably. 

“I could die happy if father would only come,” said 
the boy, in a voice almost despairing, “ oh! why, why 
will he not come 1” 

The mother could only weep faster. She knew that, 
at that very moment, when his only boy was dying, her 
husband was probably inebriated, in some low tavern, J 
spending the scanty pittance which might have saved j 
her child, if properly applied at t\\e early stages of his | 
disease, and for the want of which she aud her other 


little ones were even now famished. The thought of 
all this deepened her anguish. 

Ten minutes passed without a word, though coat 
tinually the boy would direct his eyes wistfully to the 
door, and with a look of disappointment, turn again to 
his mother’s bosom, on which his dying head now 
rested. The little group had become partially com¬ 
posed, though the mother's tears rolled silently down 
her cheeks, even faster than before, for she now wept 
for her boy’s agony of heart as well as for her own. 
Seeing the anxiety with which her child desired the 
presence of his father, she would have cut off her 
right arm, or even laid down her life to gratify his last 
wish. 

“ Father! father!” he gasped at lejngth, loosing from 
a lethargy into which he had fallen, and opening his 
fast glazing eyes, “come quick, oh! come, come,” he 
added despairingly, in a tone to melt the hardest heart. 
Suddenly his countenance lighted up with intense joy. 
for an uneven step was heard on the staircase, and 
immediately the door was flung rudely open, and a man 
staggered into the room. The poor mother turned pale 
as death, and the bright look passed from the face of 
the child. 

The intruder was dressed in tattered garments, w hich, 
though patched in twenty places, were recently torn; 
his face was flushed, and his gait unsteady. He had 
entered with a sullen air, and, catching his wife’s look 
of alarm, a frown settled on his once handsome, but 
now brutal face, and he advanced with rapid strides 
toward the bed. The little children ran round and 
clutched their mother’s gown; while his wife drew her 
dying boy closer to her bosom, and looked up entreat- 
ingly, yet with a mixture of indignant courage, at her 
husband, as if determined to protect her child. The 
boy only was composed. For an instant an expression 
of agony dwelt on bis face,but it was speedily succeeded 
by a look that is indescribable, a look full of heavenly 
joy, a look such as angels might be supposed to bestow 
on mortals whom they are sent to save. It arrested the 
drunkard’s step at once. His eye dilated; he threw a 
rapid gaze on the group, he passed his haud across bis 
brow. He comprehended the scene, and was sobered 
in an instant. Rushing to the bedside, be exclaimed, 

“ Oh! God, my Charles, my only boy—you are 
dying, and I have murdered you. Say you will not 
die,” ho continued imploringly, throwing himself on his 
knees; and seizing the wan band of the sufferer he 
kissed it frantically. After a pause, during which his 
strong frame shook with agpny, and the very bed trem¬ 
bled beneath him, be said, lifting bis eyes above, “ oh ! 
i Father in Heaven, if a poor sinner can, indeed look to 
I thce > »pare my boy, not—not,” and his voice choked 
| and became almost undistinguishoblc, “for my sake, but 
for the sake of him, of his mother, of my other babes 
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wfcora I - h#ve Wrdnged. To this I have brought them 
all. Spare them,*' ati£ he buried his head on the bed. 

“Father!” said the dying boy, bending toward his 
parent, and his faint voice rose clear and sofl over the 
Silence,.like the first low notes of an organ, filling even 
the v astne e o of a cathedral with its plaintive sweetness, 
«I can die now in peace. You will taste no more— 

«* Never-never,” said the man with startling energy, 
* not a drop—so God help me.” 

“Amen.” said a timid voice. It was that of the 
wife. The boy looked from parent to parent. 

“ Father, go to her—kiss her as you used to when we 
all lived in that nice house in the country.” 

The*man rose up and obeyed, though he hung his 
head as he passed around the foot of the bed. But the 
wife did not wait. All was forgiven in that instant, and 
springing forward, she fell sobbing into his arms; while 
her husband lifted np his voice and wept only as a strong 
man can weep. A few minutes passed. The dying boy 
took a hand of each parent in one of his. A 6mile of 
indescribable sweetness was on his face. It seemed as 
if a seraphic glory already shone on his countenance. 

« Kiss me,” he said faintly, “ mother—father—Mary 
and Ellen—kiss me again, dear mother,” and reaching 
op, he clasped her around the neck, kissed her, and with 
that same smile on his countenance, though now even 
brighter than before, he murmured, “ is not the dream 
come true 1 I hear the music. The angels are wait¬ 
ing,” and with a rapt look above, and with other wan¬ 
dering words breaking fainter and fainter from his lips, 
his spirit passed away; yet so gently that his mother 
knew it not until the arms tightening on her neck, told 
her that her babe was no more. Then, with a shriek, 
she fell across the body. 

Reader ! our tale is done. God in his merciful kind¬ 
ness tempers the wind to the shorn lamb! Though that 
mother long wept her child, she found consolation at 
length ; for the precepts of our pure religion are to the 
sorrowful and breaking heart, like gentle gales to the 
brow of a fevered sufferer. Yes! she found consolation, 
and from another source beside. Her husband was an 
altered man, from the hour when, by the couch of his 
dying boy, he promised to give up the cup. He never 
again tasted of the intoxicating bowl. And thus saved 
at the verge of ruin, he lived thereafter, as if he had 
been rescued by a special interposition of Providence, 
and became not only a useful member of, but an orna¬ 
ment to society. The competence he had lost he re¬ 
gained. As his influence grew, it was exercised for good. 

And his wife—oh ! was she not happy 1 They only 
can understand her feelings, who, like her, have passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Once more 
her eye grew bright, and her step elastic, though a 
chastened soberness—the footprint left by early sorrow— 


ever after dwelt on her face. Once more her home was 
full of the heart’s sunshine. And often, in the still 
Sabbath nights, when with tears of joy she thought of 
this change, it seemed as if some unseen voice whispered 
in the air, and the words of her dying boy came softly by. 
God knows whether or not he hovered there. 


THE VICTIM. 

BI MRS. S. C. KIOIT. 

Beside a crystal fountain, 

Which plaintive music made, 

As gushing from the mountain 
It wound along the glade; 

Beneath a wavy willow 
A youthful Poet lay ; 

The verdant grass his pillow— 

His bed, the wild flowers gay! 

The summer breeze was sighing 
His auburn locks among; 

Whilst near a harp was lying 
Neglected, and unstrung; 

Pale was his cheek, and hollow. 
Where traces deep were drawn 

Of some mysterious sorrow, 

That wasted life’s fresh morn! 

Anon were wistful glances 
Cast toward his wooing lyre, 

And half-suppressed advances, 

A8 stirred the Poet’s fire: 

He might not check its burning; 
But seized his lyre again, 

And quick to numbers turning, 
Awoke its mournful strain. 

“Oh! Fame! thou art a bubble 
I’ve sought too long to gain; 

For thee I’ve welcomed trouble, 
Aud dwelt with care and pain! 

For thee my strength is wasted— 
My youth at morn decayed; 

The cup of joy untasted, 

And life a desert made! 

“ For after years of toiling 
The bubble to obtain— 

When Fate was bent on foiling, 
And long my hopes had slain; 

it seemed but just before me, 

1 reached to grasp the prize! 

The Critic’s breath blew o’er me— 
It burst before my eyes! 

“ And thus by Fate I *m cheated— 
My prospects clothed in gloom; 

Life’s cherished hopes departed. 
And what remains?—The tomb! 

Not so—Fate cannot cheat me 
Of thee, my chosen lyre; 

Nor yet the ills that meet me 
Put out the Poet’s fire!” 
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ESTELLE PLAUCHE. 

BY JANS D. BALDWIN. 

The hour was sunset Not a cloud was to be seen 
from zenith to horizon, on the deep blue firmament; not 
a curl or ripple on the breezelcss surface of the Missis¬ 
sippi, as its muddy waters seemed to join, by a scarcely 
visible transition, the vaulted heavens. From the thicket 
of orange trees and magnolias came swelling the melody 
of nature’s untaught music—that melody which fills the 
heart with gladness, and the soul with the thought that 
thdre is a future life, of which the present is but the 
hopeful promise. 

Unmindful of the “hush and holy calm” without, 
which brought no smile to her features, no tint of plea¬ 
sure to the cheek that rivalled the unsunned snow in its 
whiteness, reclined the form of a fair girl, on one of the 
benches of a lofty piazza, whose tall columns were inter¬ 
laced with the thick foliage of the luxuriant multiflora, 
shutting out the last lingering tints of the summer twi¬ 
light from her who, all unconscious of the stillness and 
beauty around, gazed tearfully on a small miniature, 
which she held in her hand, while from between the 
jewelled Angers that were pressed to her moistened brow 
the uncontrolled tears found their way. 

41 Big. hright and fast, unknown to her they fell, 

But still her lips refused to send farewell ” 

Estelle Plauche had, in that sad hour, parted with the 
young partner of her heart He had left New Orleans 
with Commodore Porter for Pensacola, whence he was 
to embark on board the Hornet , a name that has since 
chilled the heart and blanched the cheek of many. 

Gradually, as time wore away, and brought no intel¬ 
ligence of the fate of the Hornet, did the roses fade from 
the cheek of Estelle. No longer was her sweet song or 
merry laugh heard, that gay laugh of happy girlhood 
that used to peal through the arched corridors of her 
father’s house, like the ringing of silver bells. 

A year had passed, and the fate of Charles Le Blanc 
and the Hornet became no longer matter of doubt; and 
again (it was for the last time) Estelle Plauche sat in 
the old vine enwoven piazza. Grief, heartfelt, soul-har¬ 
rowing grief might be traced in every lineament of that 
pale face. Her comb lay at her feet, and her long dark 
hair floated in unconfined masses over her mourning 
dress. She pressed her handkerchief to her lips, and 
when she removed it, it was saturated with blood! Her 
lips trembled, and she murmnred the parting words of 
Charles, “yes J we shall meet again* 1 It was the eve 
of her depature from the home of her childhood, for her 
father, hoping that by removing from the scenes con¬ 
nected with the remembrance of Le Blanc, he might 
win back to earth and happiness the fleeting spirit of 
his heart-stricken child, had resolved to try if; in the 


genial climes of sunny France and classic Italy, her 
health might not be re-established. Vain hope! 

s — 

Slowly tolled the convent bell, summoning the sister¬ 
hood of the Ursuhne Convent to the ceremony which 
was to add one to their number, one whose broad lands 
would enrich their already wealthy order ; for she, who 
was now about to take the veil, was the only child and 
sole heiress of one of Louisiana’s wealthiest planters. 
In thunders of harmony swelled the organ’s peal: more 
impetuous, more powerful swelled the melody to its 
grandest pitch, as sweet voices, in full magnificent 
chorus, raised the hymn of praise to the Eternal. 

Arrayed in deep mourning, which associated well 
with her Grecian style of beauty, the glittering curls of 
her dark hair confined by a black ferronier, before tha 
altar and supported by the abbess, knelt a fair girl. Her 
white arms hung listlessly by her side, nor as the scissors 
severed the bright masses of her hair that fell in dark 
waves around her, did her eyelid tremble or her pulse 
throb, so deep was her emotion. 

A black velvet pall (to denote that she passed from 
within the convent walls but to her grave) was thrown 
over her prostrate form. The hymn of welcome was 
chanted sweetly, as the song of seraphs, by die nuns, 
till its last echoes trembled through the lofty arches, like 
the whispering of an JBolian harp. And now the mas¬ 
sive clasps are unfastened—and within the ponderous 
volume is inscribed the name of the now sister, the once 
bright and beautiful, now heart-stricken Estelle Plauche. 
Organ and all were silent The priest before the altar 
pronounced the benediction, and the service doeed with 
the lingeringly uttered “omen.” 


LAURA. 

BY JAMES r. JETT. 

Mr home i6 in the foaming sea. 

An isle forever bright and fair; 

But what are all its charms to me. 

If thou, dear Laura, be sot there! 

The sunbeams sparkle o'er that isle. 

And all is bright beyond compare; 

But what to me is Nature’s smile, 

If thou, dear Laura, be not there! 

The birds may sing, the flowers may bloom. 
And balmy fragrance load the air; 

But in my heart *t will all be gloom, ‘ 
If thou, dear Laura, be not there! 

Let dangers throng my path, from thee 
No power but death my soul shall tear; 

1 ’ll view yon island in the oea 
No more, if Laura be not there! 
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LITERARY LADIES. 

P BT MRS. IKK 8. 8TEPHEKB. 

Thirty years ago, and this would have been a 
strange term in America; something for our Down 
East mothers to wonder at, and search their dictionaries 
about A book on religious subjects by Harriet Adams, 
one of history and of biography, perhaps, were written 
by females about the time of the Revolution. A few 
stray snatches of poetry sometimes appeared—like vio¬ 
lets beautiful, but almost unnoticed—among the news¬ 
paper paragraphs which formed but a dim shadow of 
what is now a flourishing periodical literature, but 
except these slight manifestations of the future, the 
Genius of America, so far as her women are concerned, 
brooded among our household gods, a beautiful, but 
voiceless spirit. 

New England, the birth-place of female genius, was 
full of wild and soul-stirring poetry, even before the 
white man’s tread disturbed the hush of her forests. It 
dwelt in the solemn, depths of the wilderness, and nature 
found there a thousand startling voices to awake the 
fancy, and arouse the high worship of mind, before 
human intellect dreamed of a western hemisphere. It 
lived in the golden sunshine where it broke on the 
mountain peak, and laughed in the silvery riot of her 
waterfalls, where they tossed their foam to the wind, 
and plunged from the cliff to the green valley below ! 
It slept in the river vale, and trifled with the sweet, 
south wind when it went sighing among the wild 
flowers—it whispered in the forest leaves where the 
red man crept stealthily beneath them in search of the 
spotted deer. It was found every where haunting the 
wilderness and the sea-shore with its melodies, a rest¬ 
less spirit yearning for some more touching power of 
expression than was found in the whispering leaves, 
something more delicate than lives in the manly heart, 
and with a holier strength than gushes forth in tbo bird 
song. The depth of masculine mind was sounded, but 
in the jiamin soul are many delicate strings ready to 
thrill at a gentle breath, but which give forth no music 
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to the powerful touch of man’s intellect. American 
poesy was deficient in its most refined attribute till a 
female mind awoke, capable of blending the most gentle 
feelings of the heart with the lovely things of nature, 
and of combining with the voice of masculine thought 
a soft, low strain which harmonized and made a perfect 
melody. • 

Until Hope Leslie arose from the quiet bosom of 
New England, like a timid bird, half unconscious of 
the jewel which lay sheltered beneath its wings, no 
woman had sounded the chords of her own heart, that 
they might awake answering tones in the bosom of 
another. There was no home music in the literature of 
our country; nothing which might arouse the female 
heart to a knowledge of the high poetry which slept 
among our household gods. But Hope Leslie was 
answered by a kindred voicc-^anothcr and another! till 
those who had deemed that genius and lofty thought, 
which is its attribute, could dwell in masculine intellect 
alone, were constrained to admit that thought and feel¬ 
ing, in their most lovely combinations, might exist in 
the female heart, and still detract from no gentle or 
womanly virtue. 

The author of Hope Leslie gave a beautiful example 
that female mind may be brilliant and yet delicate, 
capable of intense feeling, and of powerful thought, and 
that the highest intellectual exercise of which the heart 
and mind of woman is capable, may be modestly per¬ 
formed amid the light of her own home, and surrounded 
by the domestic affections. 

If there is a being on earth who should be held in 
love and reverence, it is that woman who first gave to 
female genius a voice and name in our land! Who 
became great through the brilliancy of her mind, but 
who, amid all her fame, remained womanly and modest 
from the goodness of her heart. If there is honor due 
to woman for her loveliness, or to genius for its beau¬ 
tiful creations, it should be rendered to the author of 
Hope Leslie, and the equally great and gentle woman 
whose genius is floating in a thousand melodics through 
our country; whose mind has been one continued tri¬ 
bute to her sex; and whose life supplies us with an 
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example of intellectual pursuits, harmonizing with the 
duties of a wife and mother, beautifully as cqiors ripen 
on the cheek of a peach in midsummer. 

The author of Zinzindorf, and her illustrious com¬ 
peer, followed immediately by two or three others of 
almost equal worth, were the pioneers to a class of 
women who are exerting a quiet, but powerful influence 
in the land; an influence increasing every day, and 
which will be felt, for good or for evil, centuries and 
centuries hence. And it is this influence of female litera¬ 
ture, more than any other, which will exalt and refine 
the sex, and which will establish a true position for 
woman in the scale of social life. ' It will extend the 
dominion of her influence by increasing her resources 
of enjoyment; by giving dignity and grace to the beau¬ 
tiful world of home which is her undisputed kingdom ; 
by rendering her content with that little domain which 
has moro space for cultivation than female mind has yet 
suspected. 

Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Child and 
one or two others who became authors almost the same 
year, were among the first to clothe our history and 
social life with the hues of their own bright imagina¬ 
tion. They exerted mental wealth to render domestic 
life lovely, and to persuade their sisters into content 
with the blessings of their natural condition. Their 
fiction was full of truthfulness, and the sweet lessons 
which it gave were calculated to exalt woman in her 
own sphere, but never to entice her beyond it They 
have taught the ambitious of the sex, in many a beau¬ 
tiful page, and by their own blameless lives, that women 
may became great, yet remain humble and affectionate, 
and that the most lofty ideal is not necessarily divorced 
from the useful. They have taught us that genius may 
be combined with firm principle and plain common 
sense, yet lose nothing of its brightness: that female 
genius is, in truth, a household spirit, that infancy may 
nestle in its bosom, and childhood need not fear to 
ciown it with flowers, or play at hide and seek in its 
vestments. They have exhibited it a gentle spirit, 
smoothing the pillow of age, hovering around the sick 
bed, with plumage which but grows brighter from the 
dews that fall over it from the green roof tree. 

It is true, this little band of women have been fol¬ 
lowed by others of more or less pretensions to kindred 
excellence. But they first broke a path in the wilder¬ 
ness of letters, and when the thorns were removed, and 
the rugged places made smooth, it required no great 
effort of courage to follow in their footsteps. The toil 
of adventure was almost accomplished, and the laurels 
green on their foreheads, before those who have since 
become known in the world of letters, ventured to imi¬ 
tate their illustrious example. Within the last few years 
the walks of female literature have become peopled with 
votaries. Intellects brilliant as the examples that have 


been chosen, may be found among them—nay, greater 
genius and more startling manifestations of female mind 
may exist, now or hereafter—but equality or even supe¬ 
riority of mental power in those who may come after, 
can detract nothing from the reverence and gxqtitude 
due to those who unlocked the treasure of their ge¬ 
nius, when the result was uncertain, and when the 
effort mighi be followed by glory or reproach, as the 
generosity or prejudices of their countrymen should 
determine. 

At the time these ladies devoted themselves to litera¬ 
ture, they might indeed tremble for the opinion which 
men would form of them, for at that time a woman who 
wrote books was considered almost a rival to masculine 
intellect, and regarded as something strange and. unap¬ 
proachable by her sister women. The division lines 
which are now so strongly drawn between the mascu¬ 
line and feminine mind, were little understood in that 
day, and the idea that a woman of genius could he 
domestic, cheerful and unpretending, would have been 
considered visionary in the extreme. 

Though the female literature of America should be¬ 
come more lofty and powerful than that of any other 
nation—as it is now far more refined—the first im¬ 
pulse was given by women who were doubtful of the 
result; and to their moral courage and spirit of self- 
sacrifice is due, a degree of praise which no votary of 
the present, however brilliant, can hope to receive; for 
the circumstances under which they wrote can never 
exist again to test the strength of woman’s courage, 
though every day exhibits some new and beautiful proof 
of her genius. 

With this band of gifted women arose the title which 
heads our essay. They were a new, and rare class, 
springing up like exotics in the wilderness. So our 
countrymen imported a name from over sea, and they 
were called “ Literary Ladies.” 

Did this little group of women dream how wide and 
bright the circle would spread, when they cast their 
pearls on the waters of society, and saw them sparkle 
and eddy beneath their influence for the first time? 
Did they guess that the air was all alive with kindred 
spirits and new voices of melody—or think how high 
and bright the flame of female mind would rise and 
shine, and that the country would be studded with 
answering fires, in less than twenty years after their own 
timid watch lights were kindled on the hills of New 
England 1 Did they anticipate that progress in the 
mechanic arts, by which thoughts slumbering in the 
heart one week, may on the next claim sympathy from 
a hundred and fifty thousand readers? Could they 
have known how beautifully their influence would 
spread among the sex—how many gems would flash 
around their feet when, like angels of old, they went 
down to trouble the still waters of human thought ? 
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Did they anticipate all this! No! no! Genius is a 
sweet impulse, and calculation unknown to its first 
exertions! As the bird panting beneath the burden of 
its own rich melody, pours its song upon the air—they 
gave up a treasure of thought which was pleading for 
utterance—and the result came naturally as flowers 
blossom beneath the kisses of an April sun. Their 
spirits were haunted with music, and taking no thought 
of .the morrow, they gave it freely to the breeze with¬ 
out one anticipation of the echo which society might 
send back to them—of the affection they have excited, 
and the reverence which will cling around their memory. 
They acted from the impulse of a high nature, and with 
all their genius remained true women, faithful to the 
sex, firm in the domestic duties which are imperative 
alike on the gifted, and those of humble endowments. 

With the examples just dwelt upon, joined to many 
others scarcely inferior either in qualities of mind or 
heart, it will hardly be contended, even by the most 
obstinate, that in order to write well a woman must 
invest her mind and personal habits with the attributes 
of masculine greatness; or that she must sacrifice one 
feminine or gentle quality in order to attain literary 
distinction. The history of female mind from the land¬ 
ing of the Pilgrims to the present day, has been a beau¬ 
tiful contradiction to this false idea; and so far as our 
literature is concerned, the ladies of America have little 
to regret, and less to blush for. Common-place and 
feeble books may occasionally emanate from their pens, 
but a decidedly immoral or irreligious volume has not, 
to the writer's knowledge, ever left a disgraceful record 
against the sex since America was a nation. Those 
females who have outraged decorum by plunging auda¬ 
ciously into the arena of political strife and manly com¬ 
petition, have seldom been natives of the country, and 
as seldom found American followers. In our land few 
ladies of genius, or even talent, exist, who would not 
reject the distinction, however high, which must be pur¬ 
chased by a sacrifice of delicacy or principle. If this 
unnatural desire for popularity did exist, there is no 
safe-guard against it so powerful as the cultivation of 
a truly feminine taste for letters. There is something 
in a study of the beautiful which ennobles and refines 
the intellect; and if the pursuit of letters led to no higher 
result, the author might secure an exceeding reward in 
the cultivation of her taste—in the delicacy and refine¬ 
ment which habits of pure thought blend with the cha¬ 
racter, adding new grace to that already existing in her 
woman's nature. 

But in the very luxuriance and success of our female 
literature there is danger of its deterioration. The in¬ 
discriminate use of a term, by which women of genius 
were first known in our land, threatens # to destroy its 
dignity, and in some degree check the progress of 
female mind. The appellation once bestowed on our I 
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distinguished females as a title of dignity and honor has 
become perverted by society, and is thoughtlessly ren¬ 
dered to the pretender, who, mistaking ambition for 
talent, assumes, under the delusion, more than the 
highest grade of genius would arrogate to itself. And 
more reprehensible still!—it is given to the woman 
who degrades her sex, by a bold companionship of 
rights which ought to shock the feminine nature. 
Who can rise audaciously before a multitude of men, 
comprising all classes of mind, and amid the coarse cheers 
and rude clapping which heralds her unnatural appear¬ 
ance, hold a political discourse, or exhaust presumptuous 
eloquence in defence of 41 woman’s rights,” and equality 
of the sexes—equality, which if it did exist, would de¬ 
prive us of the sweetest blessing ever inherited by the 
sensitive and feminine heart! For in order to sustain 
it, woman must sacrifice that feeling of trust and depen¬ 
dence on some being of sterner strength and purpose 
than herself, which is the most beautiful want known 
to her existence. The rights and equality which these 
bold teachers claim would sweep away all the little 
world of confiding tenderness, which is the richest dower 
of womanhood. Females who can so misrepresent the 
female character, should bo rejected in the arena of 
manly intellect, and shut out from the Eden of their 
own sex forever. It is impossible to read and think 
much, without comprehending how beautifully the rela¬ 
tions existing between the sexes are established by the 
Creator, and the true woman of genius—one who has 
learned to study and feel—would as soon dash a speci¬ 
men of glorious sculpture from its pedestal, or fling dis¬ 
cord into a strain of exquisite music, as disturb one bud 
of that flowery woof which draws us to the heart of man 
for love and protection. Yet the woman who exhibits 
her person before a crowd of applauding men, or writes 
a book calculated to subvert religion and all the beautiful 
poetry which religion kindles in the sonl, claims the 
same title with one who has exalted the sex by a modest 
exertion of high thought Though with such minds 
true feminine genius can hold no sympathy* the delicacy 
of womanhood and the dignity of intellect are outraged 
by the association. 

It is to be expected that the original and lofty mind 
will sometimes be coupled with pretension and ambi¬ 
tious weakness. The faculty of adopting ideas already 
created, and of tasteful combination, is frequently mis¬ 
understood for intrinsic mental strength. But if the 
women who possess mere talent occasionally receive the 
tribute due to creative genius, it is a harmless usurpa¬ 
tion, and when divested of arrogance may well meet with 
indulgence. A desire for public distinction, though a 
coarse and unfeminine impulse when carried to ex¬ 
tremes, and one which most frequently urges mediocre 
talent before the world, may be foreiven so long as the 
dignity and delicacy of sex are not sacrificed, though 
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Sappho, herself, would fail to render the feeling a gentle 
or lovely one. 

While no false moral sentiments are inculcated, the 
exertion of superficial talent is but slightly felt in society, 
and if it were not productive of pernicious influence in 
the literary circle, the evil would scarcely be worthy a 
passing remark. But disappointment falls with harsh 
and painful force on the ambitious and thoughtless 
mind. The effort which takes its rise in vanity, alone, 
must ever recoil baffled and dissatisfied on the heart 
where it originated, and though the exercise of weak 
talent may in itself be harmless, it is by the evil feelings 
which arise from an over-estimate of this talent in the 
possessor, and the disappointment which follows want 
of success, that envy, heart-burning, and that hateful 
feeling, “ literary jealousy,*' manifest themselves in the 
world of letters. But these are sensations that know 
their birth in mediocrity alone, and which never yet 
found a moment’s rest in the truly great mind. 

The successful are seldom envious!—to those who 
deserve success the passion is unknown. 

Envy, and all its train of evil feelings are engendered 
in the strong thirst for notoriety, which goes with the 
ambition that has no power to sustain its pretensions. 
The baffled spirit, which finds that wings which were 
deemed shivering with the plumage of an archangel 
have scarcely power to flutter from the dull earth, 
grows bitter as the lofty and pure make a steady flight 
upward, and are seen bathing in the sunshine which it 
has failed to reach. But the woman possessed of that 
depth of thought and feeling which, harmoniously 
blended, forms all that is worthy the name of genius, 
in our sex, is incapable of those selfish and bitter pas¬ 
sions which can assimilate with no pure quality of her 
mind, no warm impulse of her heart. 

There is a modest but certain consciousness of moral 
and intellectual power that accompanies genius which 
lifts it above the petty competition of weaker minds. 
The truly original spirit feels that it is invested with a 
power all its own, and unlike that existing in any 
other human being. It looks into the great eternity of 
thought, and feels that the stars burning in the blue 
bosom of the sky are not more independent, each in 
its sphere of light, than the faculty of creative thought 
which lives in any one human soul. Minds which 
grovel to the dull earth may jostle each other and make 
unpleasant discord, but the spirit that soars upward, finds 
no lack of space in the blue ether which lies between 
it and the sun, and though a thousand kindred spirits 
haunt the same golden atmosphere, each cleaves a path¬ 
way for itself, and each is distinguished by its own 
bright plumage and peculiar melody. 

It is but a slight evil which links mediocrity to the 
woman of genius, though the infirmities of one are 
sometimes thoughtlessly charged on the other. But it 


is unjust to couple the woman who makes an altar of 
her own hearth-stone, who writes from the uncon¬ 
querable promptings of her nature, whose soul, with 
all its treasure of thought, is poured, like jewels, into 
the lap of society ; it is cruel and unjust to degrade her 
and the situation which she can do so much to exalt, 
by linking her even in a chain of words to that class of 
women who have dashed aside the sweet attributes of 
their sex, and plunged into the arena of masculine 
strife, drowning a coarse ambition under the cry of 
“ woman’s rights,” and setting up a bold defiance which 
tinges the cheek of every true woman with shame and 
sorrow, that her sex can be so degraded. Yet the auda¬ 
cious advocate of rights which no refined woman would 
accept—the imitator who echoes the idea which she 
can appropriate but scarcely comprehend, are coupled 
with the women of deep and earnest thought, and both 
are classed under one general title of “Literary Ladies." 

It may be said that poverty has a power to make even 
the most delicate woman forgetful of her sex. This 
may be true regarding persons too vain for useful labor, 
and without strength for a profitable exertion of intel¬ 
lect; but, in this county, and in this age of literary 
enterprise—never, by any possibility, can it apply to 
one deserving the title of a literary woman! The time 
has gone by when poverty is the necessary associate of 
genius. Indeed where that glorious attribute really ex¬ 
ists, it cannot fail to be justly and generously estimated 
by a public enlightened and intelligent as ours; while 
the remuneration which it commands precludes all pos¬ 
sibility of want when connected with economy, and even 
moderate habits of appreciation. The rules which regu¬ 
late trade, operate on the creations of mind as on all thing 
else; and a vast reading public has created a demand 
for intellectual wealth, which we have not, in our whole 
country, and combined in both sexes, more than genius 
enough to supply. 

The lady who cannot—even without other means of 
support—secure enough for honorable independence by 
devoting one-third of her time to intellectual pursuits, 
may reasonably suppose that her want of success lies in 
the over-estimate which she has placed upon her own 
abilities, not from a want of just appreciation in the 
public mind, and that any effort to improve her fortune 
by degrading the profession she has selected, will only 
result in more bitter disappointment to herself, and in 
wrong to those who have the dignity of a national 
literature at heart. 

It is no proof that poverty is inseparable from genius, 
because some few persons of talent may have made their 
necessities an excuse for adopting the profession of let¬ 
ters ; for the woman who deems any excuse requisite 
for obeying tffe dictates of a high and pure nature, must 
possess little of that true dignity which is inseparable 
from genius. 
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If literature were in any way proven an improper 
pursuit, nO'lady would be excusable if she allowed mere 
necessity to influence her in accepting it. It is doubt¬ 
ful, indeed, if any motive independant of that prompted 
by genius itself, should lead to authorship as a profes¬ 
sion ! Efforts which owe their birth to any cause, save 
the yearnings and aspirations of a spirit which cannot 
be hushed, are very seldom successful. Like those who 
occupy the sacred desk, the votary of literature should 
owe her inspiration to lofty desires living within the 
heart, and not to the outward circumstances with which 
she is surrounded. 

But why should any excuse be rendered for a pursuit 
honorable in itself, and which may be adopted by the 
most refined female, without one shadow of indelicacy 
falling upon her? Why, above all, should the most 
common apology be, poverty, one which a sensitive and 
proud woman would be reluctant to ofTer her dearest 
friend while reposing in confidence at the sanctuary of 
her own fireside ? 

There is not upon the broad earth a more ennobling 
or dignified profession than that of authorship, nor one 
more beautifully fitted to the female character. The 
woman who truly feels this will possess too high an 
estimate of her own bright inheritance ever to place 
herself before the public, crouching beneath a load of 
weak apologies, as if there existed something to be 
ashamed of in the exercise of a power inherited from 
God himself! A power of which—if pure and fervent 
—she can no more divest herself than the diamond could 
quench the rainbow tints that sparkle within its heart ; 
or the nightingale force back the s<^ that gushes up 
from his throat, when sho is brim-full of music, and shel¬ 
tered among the moonlit roses of a southern clime. 

The only necessity which female genius should ever 
plead, yet remain true to itself, is that of utterance, a 
right which no misfortune or circumstance can deny 
to it. Like music, it has a voice for every feeling: 
there is no lot so humble, no prison wall so thick that 
the voice of genius will not br^k through and make 
itself heard. AU things else may perish with the dead, 
but that being in itself immortal, becomes sweeter and 
more solemn when the grave has left it but the echo of 
a melody that death cannot hush. 

If it were not natural and right that women should 
become authors, why was the capacity in any one in¬ 
stance bestowed on the feminine mind, by a being who 
never yet blended tints that were not harmonious even 
in the most humble wild flower ? And why shiuld her 
thoughts shrink from unfolding themselves in the light 
which is sent from heaven to nurture them, more than 
that humble flower should close its petals to the sun¬ 
shine which gives it perfume and beauty ? 

The only true reason that a woman can give for 
becoming an author is, “that she Could not help it.” 


Question any one whose genius has been acknowledged 
in the world, and she might truly answer that ever since 
she can remember, her heart has been full of strange, 
sweet fancies, haunted, as it were, with visions of beauty 
which it seemed impossible to clothe in words or impart 
to any human being;—that pictures of sublime scenery, 
ancient buildings, such as she had never witnessed or 
even heard described, with wild flowery places, and skies 
bewildering from the soft light that slept in their clouds, 
were continually passing through her brain long before 
she could comprehend the use and mystery of language. 
She may answer that aa she grew older these fancies 
were blended with her reason, and become a sweet 
and subdued power capable of expression: and struggle 
against it as she might, the thoughts which lay buried, 
like jewels, in her heart, would flash up and weave 
themselves together like shifting rainbow when a burst 
of sunshine streamed over them from a kindred mind. 
She may answer that at times these thoughts possessed 
a power which she had no strength to resist—that they 
held a pleasant dominion over her whole being, and at 
such times a melody was created, she scarcely knew 
how, for the pen which recorded it seemed winged by 
an invisible spirit; and that the melody did not appear of 
her own, but something that had been wafted to her 
from a far off realm of dreams—yet there it was, clothed 
in language, and written out by her own hand. She 
gave it to the world with no thoughts of reward—that 
came naturally like the exertion—and thus she became 
an author. 

But a groundless belief in her necessities is not the 
only idea which creates a false sympathy for the woman 
of genius. It is sometimes said of her that she lives in 
a charmed circle, isolated and lonely—that she is exalted 
above the common affections and sympathies of man¬ 
kind, and that the highly gifted can alone appreciate her 
on earth, and her only happiness is to be found beyond 
the grave in a bright home amid the angels of Heaven. 

Very young and sentimental writers have invested 
this idea with a poetical sweetness which makes even 
sophistry beautiful. The image of a human soul caged 
like a singing bird, and exhausting its music in fruitless 
cries for sympathy, is so rich in sentiment that we are 
often willing to overlook the fiction which is entangled 
in the soft meshes of such poetry, and really believe that 
for which we have no evidence. 

If that creative power which is confined to the intel- 
tellect alone can be called genius—when that power is 
found in the female character, independant of the senti¬ 
ments and affections, the person so endowed may justly 
claim all the sympathy this poetical idea is calculated to 
excite. The woman whose intellect has been enriched 
at the expense of her heart, who arrogantly draws her 
own circle, and mounting the marble pedestal, her pride 
I of mind has erected, takes a position of graceful senti- 
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mcnt that mpn may crowd round to do her homage, 
must bo content with the tribute which reason pays to 
exacting selfishness. The homage of mind may be 
rendered to her admiration, respect and cold esteem; 
but no home affection—no heart love. She is merely 
an intellectual woman , not a feeling one, and society 
renders back to her that which she has given coldly as 
she gave it 

In order to render justice to a band of women but 
little understood, and often ungenerously associated by 
the careless observer, it would be well to pass by the 
literacy pretender—the merely talented and the intellec¬ 
tual woman—and applying the term “ Literary Lady,” as 
it was first intended, only to women of genius, enquire 
if there really docs prevail a want of affection regarding 
them. If they are less cherished and beloved in the 
social circle, gjjd at the domestic fireside than those 
gifted with the sleepy treasure of mediocrity. 

The existence of any high and pure attribute, whether 
it be of the heart or intellect in a human being, cannot 
fail to enlist sympathy from like attributes wherever 
they are found in society. A brilliant mind when it 
kindles the sentiments and feelings of an affectionate 
heart to action, is the most attractive and loveable power 
which a human being can possess; and genius is nothing 
more than this. u It is but the power to feel deeply , 
combined with an intellect capable of embodying feel¬ 
ing into words, and of conveying images of truth and 
beauty from the heart of the writer to the heart of the 
reader ,y —and this comprehends all that makes the love¬ 
liness of womanhood. Is it in the nature of things that 
a woman so endowed should be the isolated, companion¬ 
less being which the sentimental poets make of her? 
Is there any thing in her nature that should chill the 
damask cheek of the infant as it nestles to her bosom, 
or does the poetry which sometimes breaks from her 
lips render them senseless to the soft, eager kisses of 
her own children! Is she less valuable as a wife, 
affectionate as a daughter, or faithful as a friend, be¬ 
cause she has blended thought with the kindly impulses 
of her nature, and exalted instinct by reason 1 Is she 
in reality less beloved than her sister women, or an 
object of sentimental commisseration from any cause 
which may not be applied with equal justice to the 
whole sex ? If the exercise of her mental faculties has 
a tendency to refine her intellect till it becomes discon¬ 
tented with the mean and common-place; if her feelings 
are rendered more acutely sensitive, and are thus ex¬ 
posed to some degree of suffering which is unknown to 
the generality of her sex, she has a beautiful equivalent 
in the exquisite sensation which makes the exertion of 
thought “ its own exceeding reward,” and though the 
excitement of composition may sometimes amount to 
pain when pictures of suffering and distress pass through 
the imagination, and become vivid and almost real in 


their intense effect on the mind which has created 
them; although the hand may sometimes quiver and 
tremble on the page it writes, the cheeks grow pale 
and tear-drops fill the eyes unconsciously, the pain so 
endured is far outbalanced by the new beings of interest 
which the mind has created for itself, and every original 
work of genius becomes an object of regard—nay, almost 
of affection, which enlinks the author with her ideal 
world by a thousand pleasant sensations which are but 
rendered the more intense that pain is sometimes min¬ 
gled with them. But allowing the exercise of genius 
to be productive of far more suffering than it really is, 
there remains a doubt if any woman possessing the 
glorious power of mental creation would exchange it 
for all the pleasures of mediocrity, though pampered by 
wealth, and luxuriating in earthly splendor. The very 
suffering which genius knows is preferable to the hap¬ 
piness which slumbers in the mind and feelings too 
sluggish for a painful or intense sensation. 

But in this age authorship has a more substantial 
reward than attends female exertion in any other walk 
of life, and the privileges which a successful writer com¬ 
mands, are among the highest in the gill of society. 
The position which genius secures to its possessor 
among the great and good of any land is in itself a 
benefit worth half the labor of a lifetime. It is a posi¬ 
tion so exalted, that even the aristocratic and titled 
women of Great Britain—the proudest class of beings 
on earth—arc struggling and toiling for it amid the 
luxuriance of their palace homes, and in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of hereditary honors. 

If any thing^^n prove the respect which female 
genius commands it is, that women who can trace the 
blood which damasks their cheeks through a titled line, 
back to William the conqueror, will submit to study 
and labor that a higher title may be engrafted on those 
they have been taught to consider so important. A 
title rendered aristocratic by the King of kings, and 
republican by the acclamation of a thinking people. 

But distinction is flot the only privilege conferred on 
genius; power and affection are equally its inheritance. 
Is it a slight power which the author asserts in that 
communion which her thoughts hold with thousands 
and thousands whom she may never see, but who have 
linked her name with fireside conversation till it has 
become a household word ! Is there not a heart thril¬ 
ling pleasure, in the tribute of esteem and affection 
which flows spontaneously to her feet, from the nooks 
and humble comers of society where her thoughts have 
lingered to bud and blossom ! 

Is it no privilege that she can turn to her own 
thoughts for honorable support, and that the very 
feelings which should render her sensitive to pecuniary 
obligations are those which make her independent of 
them! Is there any thing connected with tho profes- 
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sion of Belie* Lettres which should render the woman 
who follows it an object of groundless and morbid com¬ 
passion? or which should make her insensible to the 
sweet domestic pleasures which are the sunshine of a 
woman’s life? Is genius a quality which should render 
her less domestic and useful in her home, or can that 
really be called genius which does not extend itself to 
all properties of the mind, and shed a light over the 
entire circle of duties which surrounds the possessor ? 
Can the woman who justly appreciates that which is 
pure and beautiful in her sex, fail to be domestic and 
kindly in her habits 1 Has she not reason to be firm 
in the dignity of her own power, and conscious that no 
occupation can degrade her which will give happiness 
to the most lowly of human beings ? Genius must be 
limited indeed if it cannot be joined with the useful, 
and it would in truth unsex woman if it precluded all 
knowledge of household duties and home thoughts. 
The lady’s hand that is unfamiliar with the needle, in 
its most humble task, ill becomes the pen which should 
persuade females to be useful, kind, and “ only great as 
they are good.” 

There i» no reason why the woman of genius should 
not be fortunate, social, beloved and happy as her sisters. 
Let the charmed circle, which poets talk of, l>e drawn on 
the warm hearth-stone, where the blessings of age and 
the laugh of childhood may ring over it Let genius 
sometimes forget its dignity, and sun itself in the green 
fields with a group of romping children hard at play 
among the butter-cups and red strawberries that are 
ripening around their feet 

Let the woman of genius cease to demand more sym¬ 
pathy than is commonly given to the sex, and while she 
is careful not to mistake the exactions of vanity for the 
pleadings of affection in her own heart, render to society 
that sympathy which she so much covets, and there is 
little fear that her “charmed circle” will not be haunted 
with kindred spirits, and rendered fragTant by the sweet¬ 
est blossoms that spring up and blush along the path of 
every day of life. Let genius be content with the gold 
and splintered gems that sparkle amid the sands of her 
existence; nor pine in morbid vanity though a crowd of 
worshippers does not gather at her shrine to sec them 
“glitter as they pass.” While mind can forget itself 
and study that philosophy of happiness which gives more 
than it requires, there is little cause for fear that esteem 
or affection will not be rendered to it. That which 
enlightens and improves must always command respect, 
and if there is any thing on earth calculated to enlist 
and perpetuate affection, it is that embodiment of intel¬ 
lect and feeling expressed by the word genius. Cir¬ 
cumstances may discourage and crush mere talent, but 
genius commands circumstance; her capital is invested 
in the intelligence of a reading public. Her strength 
lies in the mass of intellect which she has interested in I 


the feelings she has touched. In its unperverted exer¬ 
cise it sweeps a circle broad as the waves of society; it 
remains pure as wind from the mountain top, and beau¬ 
tiful as the ice jewelry entangled over the white pebbled 
brook in mid-winter. Genius is an independant posses¬ 
sion, a gem which no timo nor circumstance can wrest 
from the soul. It exists and grows brighter in its own 
unquenchable fires, and flings a brilliancy on surround¬ 
ing objects spite of all the obstacles which can be 
heaped upon it. Never is that gem so pure and holy 
as when it burns in the female heart. The gentle 
lustre which it sheds there has power to illuminate her 
own beautiful home kingdom, and yet fall far and wide 
in the world, touching the blossoms of social life wher¬ 
ever they are found with a new beauty, and kindling up 
the waste places of human thought with a gentle and 
refining influence. 


MY MOTHER’S GARDEN. 

BT MAHT L. LAWSON. 

I love each beauteous flower that grows, 

The lily pale, the blushing rose; 

And lovely flowers bloom more fair 
Beneath my mother’s gentle cBJc. 

How bright the opening buds expand 
When cherished by her tender hand; 

When she is near how rich their glow. 

How meek the gratitude they show. 

They waft their sweet perfume to her, 
Though no soft; breeze their young leaves stir; 
And live in beauty ’neath her eye— 

So loved by her, how could they die! 

When o’er some favorite flower she bends, 
Half jealous that to it she lends; 

Such look of love I claim a share, 

Siie twines the blossoms in my hair. 


THE APRIL RAIN. 

BT HAHKIET STMME8. 

Softly are the rain drops falling / 

Softly in the silent wood. 

As if dryad spoke to dryad 
Whisp’ring on the solitude. 

At the voice the violet blushes. 

Early flowers deck the hill, 

And the rich grass, fresh and fragrant, 

Greenly springs beside the rill. 

Cool the balmy air is breathing, 

Rich the azure of the sky. 

Trees are budding, flowers blowing 
When the April rain goes by. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

T P e scenery on the Susquehanna is remarkable for 
beauty. The Hudson may possess features more grand, 
but the chief river of Pennsylvania has no rival in the 
picturesque. Running between verdant hills that fade 
away into the far blue sky, or winding among green 
meadows that never seem to lose their freshness, the 
Susquehanna pursues its devious course, now expand¬ 
ing into mimic lakes, and now whitening over shoals or 
shooting among rapids. Owing to the shallowness of 
the river it has little or no navigation, but the Penn¬ 
sylvania Caiial stretches along its western shore, and 
through this medium the wealth of the interior and 
northern counties is brought to market. The usual 
course of the stream, between rolling hills on one side 
and level Helds upon the other, continually presents 
new aspects. Here rocky elevations run up to the very 
edge of the water, and there undulating hills stretch 
away spotted with farms and woodlands. Bold crags 
jutting to the sky; gray precipices wreathed with flowers; 
lovely vallies swelling far away in the distance; wooded 
hills rustling high overhead; sweet villages seen in 
glimpses; and wide expanses of still, clear water, so 
shut in by uplands that the outlet is invisible, charm 
the eye and please the fancy of the voyager. The 
scenery indeed rarely swells into sublimity, but is every¬ 
where lovely, magical and picturesque. There is nothing 
on the Susquehanna like the gap through which the 
Hudson breaks at West Point, yet continually are seen 
the most placid, varied and delightful landscapes. To 
go up this. calm river for the first time is like voyaging 
through an enchanted land. And in the still, summer 
nights, when the moon silvers the stream and meadows, 
while the wooded hills frown in shadow on the other 
shore, the sound of horns, from boats passing in the 
distance, echoing among the hills, is like ferial music. 

At the juncture of the north and west branches of the 
Susquehanna is the beautiful town of Northumberland. 
The place contains about two hundred houses, and is 
the seat of a thriving trade, for here the Susquehanna 
and North and West Branch Canals unite. But the 
town is more remarkable for the beauty of its situation. 
It stands embosomed among hills sloping gently down 
to the water. The view in our engraving is taken from 
the opposite shore, and gives, perhaps, the best picture 
of the place. The quiet hills around; the trees sleeping 
on the water; the white bridges and the placid stream 
impart a highly picturesque effect to the landscape, and 
stamp the spot forcibly on the memory. A long and 
elegant bridge connects the town with the eastern shore 
of the Susquehanna, about a mile above Sunbury, the 
county seat. The vicinity abounds with fine views, both 
on land and water, and would well repay the tourist for 
a visit. 


FAREWELL. 

BT BENJAMIN F. FRY. 

And thou wilt go! 

No more I’ll hear thy gladsome voice 
Sweet toned and low. 

Bidding my burthen’d heart rejoice— 

And dearest lady o’er my brow 
O’ershadowing clouds are passing now, 
For many visions of the past 
Before my mind are flitting fast, * 

Bright visions of our younger days 
Ere life had lost her dark’ning rays. 

The ocean’s roar 
Hath music in its sound, to me— 

The sea-girt shore 
By breakers wash’d, sweet melody; 
There’s music in the stilly night. 

There’s music at the morning light— 

The evening zephyr on its wings 
Undying music sweetly brings; 

But songs that thou hast sung to me 
Seem’d fraught with deeper melody. 

Lady, farewell! 

Oh! o’er thee brightly glow the skies. 
Where thou shah dwell 
May peace and pleasure ’round thee rise; 
But now before we part, thy strain. 
Which I shall never hear again— 

That song hath woke the fading beams 
Of many bright and early dreams. 

With me that song shall ever dwell. 

Lady! farewell, again farewell! 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 

Sweet as the gentle gale 
Comes from the ocean to the fever’d brow, 

The memories of a love which cannot fail. 

Come o’er my spirit now, 

I A sister’s warm affections, that which hath 

Been like Religion still, “ a lamp unto my path.” 

Sorrow may smile to hear 
The tale of sympathy from woman’s tongue, 

I But when this music to affliction’s ear, 

] Comes in a sister’s song, 

! He feels like the o’envearied traveller, when 

| He hears the gushing spring adown the shadowy glen. 

| And she will strive with Death, 

I And kiss his impress from the pallid lips; 

| And call retiring Hope at every breath ; 

! And while affection weeps, 

| She prays the dying brother be forgiven, 

I And Faith approves her prayer, and Mercy opens Heaven 
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THE CRUSADER. 

BT MBS. C. H. FORD. 

“I will return ere three years, dearest,—thou 
shoulds’t not wed a nameless knight,” and stooping 
until his long plume fell over and mingled with her 
tresses, he drew her again to his bosom, and strove to 
soothe her sorrow with all a lover’s eloquence. 

Rut his efforts were in vain. With the tenacity 
of despair she clung to him, winding her white arms 
passionately about his neck, and sobbing uncontrollably. 
Now her head was buried on his shoulder, down which 
streamed her dishevelled hair, while her long, dark 
silken lashes were wet with weeping, and tears chased 
each other in quick succession olong her beautiful 
cheeks; and now she would lift her face to that of 
her lover, and gazing on him wildly for a space would 
burst into a fresh passion of sobs and tears. 

«* Oh! you will never return,” she said with a choking 
voice, “ I know it. I shall never see you again.” 

“Say not so, dear Isabel,” said the knight, fondly 
kissing her, “ my trust is in God, and I have no fears 
but that, at the end of my probation, I shall return to 
you, and return proudly, as a knight of fame. Great 
deeds are to be done around the Holy Sepulchre, and 
Henry de Guiscard will have his fathers’ fame, and your 
love to spur him on.” 

“ But how few return from Palestine. Oh! Henry 
as you love me do not go.” 

“ Think of my vow, dearest,” said he softly, “ would 
you wed a forsworn knight 1” 

“ But—but in three long years what changes may not 
occur! You will see others more beautiful than me and 
forget Isabel Mountfort” 

“Now, by the holy cross, thou wrongest me. 1 
forget thee ! JNever, dear Isabel. And who is there so 
beautiful as thou I” And he soothed the fears of the 
girl with a lover’s kiss. 

Isabel still wept, however, on his bosom, wept more 
frantically if possible than before; and she was still 
weeping violently, when the sound of a trumpet from 
the court-yard below announced to the knight that his 
companions who waited for him were growing impa¬ 
tient. Hastily tearing himself from Isabel, who shrieked 
and fell almost senseless as he left the room, be dashed 
down the stone staircase, and not daring to look behind 
nor open his ears to the shrieks that rung from the 
apartment of his mistress, he was about traversing the 
great hall that opened into the court-yard, when a slight 
girlish form stood before him, arresting his progress. 

The intruder was very beautiful, but her beauty was 
different from the voluptuous loveliness of the dark-eyed 
and queenly Isabel. Light sunny hair, soft blue eyes, 
a complexion of the fairest whiteness, and*a form slight 
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though exquisitely proportioned, were the characteristics 
of the girl, who seemed still in her childhood. 

“You are going,” she said in a plaintive voice, and 
extending her small, fair hand, “ farewell! Sometimes 
think of Ellen.” 

“ God bless you, dear child,” said the knight pausing, 
and laying his hand on her head, as a father would on 
parting from a beloved younger daughter, “ I will often 
think of you. Comfort poor Isabel when I am away,” 
and with these words, he was gone. The young girl 
stood where he had left her until she heard the trumpet 
sound, and the clatter of the hoofs across the stone 
pavement of the court-yard: then sitting down on the 
steps she buried her face in her hands and burst into 
tears. Directly, however, she heard footsteps approach¬ 
ing. Springing up, khe bounded away like a startled 
fawn until she reached her own little chamber, where 
she knelt, still weeping, before a picture of the Virgin, 
and prayed. Her prayers were for the safety of him 
whom her young heart had already learned to love. 

Ellen was a cousin to the proud heiress of Mountfort 
Castle, where she had been brought up as a sort of 
dependant. Asa child she had been subject to all the 
whims of her wealthier and imperious cousin, for Isabel, 
though of the gentlest demeanor to her lover, was pas¬ 
sionate and wilful to her inferiors, especially when unol>- 
served by other eyes. A weary life, therefore, had been 
that of the young orphan, and she was ignorant of what 
kindness was until de Guiscard arrived at the castle, 
whither he had come on a visit about two years prior to 
the opening of our tale. The gentle words he spoke to 
the poor, half heart-broken child bound her to him forever 
after. She learned to look on him with a strange affec¬ 
tion long before others would have thought her capable 
of love. She hung on his words, she watched his every 
motion, and often in her sleep she dreamed of being 
loved by him. And once she fancied she stood at the 
altar at his side. Oh! happy illusion. She awoke to 
remember that he was affianced to Isabel. 

Three years from de Gutscard’s departure, a knight, 
armed cap-a-pie, and attended by a solitary follower, 
rode up the old road leading to the castle of Mountfort. 
His visor was up, revealing a countenance of high 
manly beauty, whose deeply sun-burnt complexi m 
spoke of long exposure to a tropical climate. The 
face was lighted up with joy, and ever and anon as a 
turn of the road brought him in sight of the old castle, 
frowning from its eminence, he would prick his steed 
anew and advance at a swifter pace. 

At length he reached the foot of the ascent which led 
up to the castle. There Boated the old banner, there 
frowned the ancient gateway, and as these familiar ob¬ 
jects met his eye, de GuiscarJ—for it was he—felt his 
heart thrill within him; for within those well reinem- 
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bered walla dwelt his Isabel, whom in a few moments 
he should clasp to his bosom. Oh! how the contem¬ 
plation of this hour had cheered him during many a 
weary march on the Syrian deserts: and when, sick and 
wounded and ready to die, with no friend near to soothe 
his illness, how had the vision of his early love revived 
and restored him. And now the blissful moment had 
come. He plunged his rowels into his steed and gal¬ 
loped gaily up to the gateway. At the sight of his 
crest the huge gate swung open, the portcullis arose, 
and throwing his horse on his haunches in the court¬ 
yard, he leapt down and hurried to that part of the 
castle where he knew he should find Isabel. As he 
traveretpd the passages what a crowd of reminiscences 
arose to his mind. Here he had often walked with 
Isabel—there they had sat and sung together—from 
yonder window they had gazed on the unrivalled land¬ 
scape below. At length he heard a voice from an 
apartment directly before him, and the first tone of the 
speaker made his blood dance. He flung open the door, 
and beheld before him Isabel. 

Never had she seemed more beautiful than at that 
moment when, after the lapse of years, do Guiscard 
beheld her again. She was lounging on a seat in the 
window, lightly touching a lute, and her dark com¬ 
plexion was admirably set off by the crimson robe in 
which she was attired. As the door opened, she turned 
her eyes toward it, with a smile of happiness irradiating 
her expressive face. 

“ Isabel, my own, at length I meet thee,” exclaimed 
de Guiscard, advancing with outstretched arms. 

But instead of the glad exclamation, the forward 
bound, the passionate caress which not only his hopes 
but her glad smile had led him to cxj>ect, Isabel turned 
suddenly pale, and shrank from him with a cry of terror. 

“Do you not know me, Isabel?” he exclaimed fal- 
teringly, for a sudden fear almost choked his utterance. 

Still she did not answer, and though her lips were 
half parted, it was in terror. De Guiscard stood speech¬ 
less before her at these signs. The strong man, who 
had braved the fiercest shock of battle, was moved; for a 
trial like this he was all unused to. At length Isabel 
uttered a faint cry and sprung past him. Turning to 
follow her flight with his eye, de Guiscard 6aw that she 
had fallen on the bosom of a man of noble presence, 
who had entered the apartment unperceived. 

“What means this?” said the new comer, turning 
sternly to the knight, “by what right, sir, do you 
penetrate into my wife’s apartment? Sweet Isabel 
fear not,” he said, soothing the false but beautiful being 
on his bosom, “ I am here.” 

“ Your wife !” said de Guiscard slowly, as if talking 
in a dream, “oh! Isabel, Isabel,” ho exclaimed in a tone 
of the most moving pathos, “is it for this I have endured 
all—lor this that I have counted the weary hours—for 


this that I dared shipwreck and death ? False girl I 
curse thee. Fickle as thou art I thank God I am not 
thy victim,” and with these words he left the room. 

Though de Guiscard had spoken thus boldly in 
Isabel’s presence, no sooner was he alone than he 
leaned against the wall of the corridor, and bis manly 
frame shook with agony. Hearing a step at length 
approaching, he nerved himself to move on. The step 
followed him, and directly a hand was laid softly on his 
arm. Turning he saw a girl in the first warm beauty of 
womahhood, with a face of uncommon loveliueSs, which 
now was full of pitv. 

“Have you forgotten me?” she said timidly. 

He hesitated a moment, and then replied, 

“Ellen !” he could utter no more, for the memory of 
their last meeting and of the high hopes then enter¬ 
tained, hut now cruslied forever came over him, and 
his utterance failed him. There stood the strong man 
bowed down, like a woman, with grief; and there, 
beside him, was she who had kept her love pure and 
undimmed, all hopeless though it was. 

Deep wounds are long in curing, and months passed 
before de Guiscard’s affection for Isabel, unworthy 
though she was, could be eradicated. But the gentle 
nature of Ellen, and the knowledge of her faithful love 
at length worked a change in his bosom, and he grew 
at length to regard her as dearer far to him than even 
Isabel had been. Instead of the wild passion of his 
youth came a tenderer, holier and more lasting feeling; 
and when he pressed his young bride to his bosom, he 
acknowledged the goodness of that Providence which 
had given him, instead of the imperious heiress, her 
rustin g and not less lovely cousin. 


THE NEW MOON. 

BT T. H. CHIVERS, M . D. 

I see the infant pale New Moon, 

Just from the old one born; 

She had her birth this day at noou. 

And this is her first horn. 

She lies now in the arms afar 
Of the Old Moon at rest; 

While, by her side, the Evening Star 
Watches her in the West. 

Like some sweet, heavenly, dying hymn. 
Pausing in going down— 

She lingers on the horizon’s rim 
A moment—now is gone! 

The night now covers her pale face 
With the dark folds of even, 

While, cradled in her fond embrace, 

She goes to sleep in Heaven. 
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MARGARET VINING. 

A J A L B OF PASSION. 

BI THOMAS J. BEACH. 

Concluded from page 89. 

Margaret was received by Mr. Woodgate and his 
wife with every manifestation of endearing regard. She 
found a welcome that made their house more than a 
home to her, and while Mrs. Woodgate strove, without 
seeming to do so, by every method to render her com¬ 
pletely happy, Margaret sought as anxiously to convince 
her that she was so. But alas! the gnawings of a 
jealous discontent, although concealed, produced eiTects 
which no art could hide; and the fits of moody abstrac¬ 
tion, long seasons of solitary retirement, the quick Hushed 
cheek, the sudden alternations from an almost unearthly 
joy, to a deep, and voiceless despondency, were attri¬ 
buted to far other than the true cause. She was the 
daily witness of his triumphant success whom to know, 
with her bad been to love with such passionate ardor; 
he was the admired and followed of applauding thou¬ 
sands ; his name was heard in every nook and corner of 
the measureless metropolis of the world; his fame was 
hurrying to the remotest extremities of the globe, and 
not one beam of his brightness was reflected by her; 
she was a cipher only, and yet she loved him more than 
life; and why was this? There was another who stood 
between her and him—his wife! Oh, bitter, bitter fate ! 
What agonies has love. 

Mrs. Woodgate was ill. An event was approaching 
and preparations had been made for a suitable reception 
of the minister’s heir—his first born child. And now 
Margaret, as if subdued by the natural sympathies of 
her sex, seemed to return gradually to her former self; 
she was active, careful, inquiring, prudent and useful; 
her innate decision recovered its wonted energy, and the 
retirement of Mrs. Woodgate from the household duties 
of the wife, was rendered a circumstance of no moment 
by the assiduous and capable efforts of Miss Vining. 
Mr^Voodgate complimented her upon her housewifery, 
and bantered her with regrets that such talents should 
be unemployed, while so many worthy men were pining 
in single blessedness; hinting his purpose to bring some 
of his young friends in the ministry, to witness the dis¬ 
play of abilities so long obscured, he beguiled Margaret 
of a blushing entreaty that he would forego so vain a 
purpose. He smiled and left her, and in the course of 
a few hours returned to the gratification of being pre¬ 
sented with a fine son. Mrs. Woodgate was reported to 
be doing admirably, and for two or three days gave pro¬ 
mise of a speedy restoration to her ordinary health, but 
suddenly a relapse ensued and she was brought so low 
that the most startling apprehensions were entertained 
for her safety. Fever and delirium succeeded, and for 
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several days, notwithstanding the first professional advice 
iri the nation, and the most unremitting attention on the 
part of Margaret, the case seemed hopeless; but at length 
the crisis came, and a change one evening was observed 
for the better; instructions were given by the faculty in. 
attendance that all excitement should be avoided; the 
flitting sense was returning to the sufferer’s mind, and 
at the request of the physicians Mr. Woodgate avoided 
the apartment, and Margaret and the nurse were alone 
admitted to the bedside of the patient. The latter was 
of course frequently absent: but only for a single hour 
in which she retired to her own room, was Margaret 
that evening, away from her charge. But what avails 
the utmost skill, or ceaseless care of friends when the 
relentless enemy of our race has marked us for his 
own ? Flattering as were the symptoms and gratifying 
the prospects under which, the young mother sunk to 
repose, before the dawn of another day Mr. Woodgate 
was hastily suraiiioned from his chamber in which he 
had passed the hours of the night in anxious watchful¬ 
ness and prayer, to the bedside of his dying wife. Phy¬ 
sicians were summoned, but all too late; the unhappy 
husband hail only entered the chamber in time to receive 
from the lips of his loved one, her agonizing farewell, 
the unutterable anguish of which was only subdued by 
the sweet assurance that she expired in the certain hope 
of a joyful immortality. 

It is needless to dwell on an event which seemed to 
fill the house with mourning. In due time the deceased 
was committed to the grave, and the infant boy delivered 
to the care of a foster mother. Margaret arrayed in deep 
mourning, and sunk in a dejection that sought or found 
relief in neither words nor tears, seemed the very embo¬ 
diment of misery s!hd woe. Indeed, Mr. Woodgate was 
first to recover from the shock, and early perceived the 
necessity of leading Margaret to the only source of con¬ 
solation, and pointing her to the hope of a re-union with 
the dear departed one in heaven. But Margaret, alas! 
could derive no comfort from her unstable and wavering 
faith, if for a single moment she cast her thoughts a 
heavenward way. She assumed a composure she did 
not feel, and in the course of a few weeks seemed, occa¬ 
sionally, to forget, for a time, the late sad event of their 
household. Improving an hour in which Margaret had 
been induced to converse more freely than was her won- 
on ordinary topics, Mr. Woodgate submitted a proposi¬ 
tion relative to his future life. He suggested that Mar¬ 
garet should continue to fulfil the duties, which had 
originally devolved on her by tbe indisposition of his 
wife, and had become, as it were, hereditary by her 
decease; while he would invite a maiden sister from 
Warwick to reside with them for companionship for her. 
Margaret acceded to the proposal, and thus fairly instal¬ 
led into the responsible office of the pastor’s associate, 
she found enough to beguile her mind from its prone- 
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ness to painful reflections, in fulfilling the charities, and 
carrying out the benignant purposes of the late deceased, 
in the various interests of the church, and of religion in 
the world. Time soon effected a marked change in her 
manner, and in the space of a year she had become irre¬ 
sistibly lovely, as well in all the outward qualities of a 
Christian, as in the fascinations of her exquisite features 
and graceful form; the sadness of her downcast look had 
given place to the expression of quiet resignation ; not 
unfrequently smiles would illumine her face, and add 
sweetness to the lustre of her beauty; and the playful 
raillery of her wit, mellowed by the refinements of her 
associations, was sometimes permitted to diffuse inex¬ 
pressible emotions of gladness and joy, in the circles in 
which she moved. Was it strange that a creature so 
attractive, won even from hearts devoted to the most 
sacred duties of religion, all the homage they dared to 
withhold from the Creator? Man were more than 
human, who, unaffected by prior associations, could live 
within the sphere of such an influence, unmoved. 

At all events there was one who could not. A young 
and gifted minister of the denomination, settled over a 
church in Walworth, saw and loved. His heart con¬ 
fessed the power of woman’s charms, it had so often to 
himself denied, and he soon became, with others, a fre¬ 
quent visiter at the residence of Mr. Woodgate. Mar¬ 
garet was not unobserved of his regard; she saw the 
secret passion of his soul kindled beneath her glance 
and beaming in his eyes, and she marked the ecstacy of 
his emotions under the thrilling influence of her smile. 
And was she unmindful of the feelings of another? 
8hc who still lived only in the prospect of securing that 
other's love? No. Her smile was bestowed upon 
young Finlay, such was her lover’s name, only when 
its effect could be seen by Woodgate; and oh ! joy un¬ 
speakable, at length she discovered a slight, but une¬ 
quivocal manifestation of uneasiness on the part of the 
latter, upon her exhibiting once, a trifling sentiment of 
more than ordinary regard for the former. From that 
hour, Margaret admitted a joyful hope to her heart, that 
with her sanguine nature was never again overshadowed 
by a doubt. With the demonstrations on the port of 
Finlay, which now grew rapidly more unequivocal, the 
noble, brilliant, ardent soul of Woodgate kept pace in 
yielding the gushing fervor of its affection to the elegant 
and lovely woman who had so long adorned his house¬ 
hold. It was a love that came from the grave, softened 
with the solemnity of an afflicting dispensation, but 
glowing with the native warmth of his heart He saw 
that his friend Finlay was susceptible to those charms 
he himself admired, but he felt that he possessed a prior 
right to seek their bestowal, with her hand, upon him¬ 
self. His thoughts were carried bock to his earliest 
acquaintance with her among the sylvan scenery of 
Elm Lee, and he was not slow to remember that the 


love of his Laura, alone prohibited him at that time, 
from cherishing sentiments toward the beautiful com¬ 
panion of his seclusion, that would .have readily ex- 
1 panded into passionate love. One evening some friends 
had passed an hour with them, and amongst the few 
was Finlay; at parting he secured an opportunity to 
press the hand of Margaret, and retaining it a moment, 

! solicited the favor of an interview on the morrow. It 
was promised, and the young man departed with a hope 
kindled in his heart; that same evening after he was 
gone, Margaret, for the first time, passed an hour at 
Woodgate’s invitation with him in his library; a season 
so fraught with all the promised joys of life, that Mar¬ 
garet would have had it last forever; but it closed with 
the bell that struck the midnight hour, and she retired 
I to the solitude of her own chamber. On the following 
day Mr. Finlay was admitted to the interview he had 
; asked. Woodgate was designedly absent, and Margaret 
occupied with her lover the same position in the library, 
which on the preceding night she had with Mr. Wood- 
gate. The young minister was bewildered with the 
intensity of his passion, and with hesitating tongue and 
embarrassed mind, commenced the important message 
of his heart. His wonted eloquence refused its aid, and 
after a preface which cost him no small effort, he prof¬ 
fered with becoming diffidence his suit for the posses¬ 
sion of her hand. Margaret, calm and possessed as 
the queen of multiplied kingdoms, responded with easy 
dignity to the intended honor of her youthful admirer, 
confessed her unworthiness would never have induced 
her to hope for such a declarati&i from one so dis¬ 
tinguished in the church, and closed with the simple 
observation that she was—“the affianced wife of Mr. 
Woodgate.” 

As would be naturally expected the interview closed 
with this avowal, and destitute of every hope in relation 
to Miss Vining, Mr. Finlay returned to his own home— 
but not to commit suicide, nor to pine in despair. He 
was a man of sense, and his observation together with 
the little it was necessary for his imagination to supply, 
in the result of his suit had sufficed to convince him 
that he had been used by a designing woman as a tool, 
the better to effect her own purposes and views with 
regard to Mr. Woodgate. He was soon satisfied that 
| he might with sincerity congratulate himself upon his 
| rejection, while he was not without some regret that his 
j friend Woodgate was so situated as to be unable to per- 
j ceive what he had seen; at the same time the circum¬ 
stances of the case were such as made manifest the 
I impropriety as well as the hopelessness of any effort to 
1 make apparent the true state of the facts to the mind of 
j a successful lover; and if he could, there was little pro¬ 
bability of an effectual result. 

Arrangements were now made whereby Margaret 
was led to spend some three or four months amongst 
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the relatives of Mr. Woodgate in Warwickshire, at the 
close of which that gentleman visited that portion of the 
country, and after a protracted stay of several weeks, 
returned to London with Margaret, his newly married 
wife. 

And now the time had come, indeed, which had been 
so long anticipated by the devoted girl; she was now 
elevated to that station, which she hail long regarded as 
more glorious than that of anointed queen; that position 
in which centred all of her earthly happiness; she could 
recline upon that bosom, to which she had seen, with 
feelings akin to madness, another often pressed ; she 
was the loved of the only man upon earth she had ever 
regarded with a sentiment of love herself, and him she 
loved with a passion that had perilled her soul; she now 
possessed the idol she had so long worshipped, and 
where were all her promised joys 1 Ah ! it is a severe, 
a dreadful lesson to learn, that axiom in our philosophy 
which experience alone can teach us, that our expecta¬ 
tions invariably run far beyond the reality. Could Mar¬ 
garet participate in the profound and devotional studies 
and exercises of her husband 1 Could she enter into 
the holy anc3 spiritual meditations of his heart 1 Could 
she suggest one single pious thought? Alas, no! She 
grew every day more and more sensible of the distinc¬ 
tion that really existed between the regenerate and un¬ 
regenerate heart, and every day the duties of a religious 
life grew more and more irksome; she began to discover 
that she had deceived herself, not precisely with regard 
to her own inclination to sacred things, but in reference 
to the reality of religion, its sanctifying influences, its 
redeeming effects upon human nature, its God-ward 
tendencies and heavenly delight; she felt that it was a 
sealed mystery to her, and unable, unwilling and un¬ 
worthy to penetrate within the veil, she remained with¬ 
out, casting longing looks toward the world from which 
she had voluntarily withdrawn herself, and had publicly 
abjured. Gradually she yielded to its influences, and 
first manifested its effects in the gratification of a desire 
to vary her style of dress from the simple and unadorned 
habiliments she had assumed upon uniting herself with 
the church, to a more costly and fashionable apparrel- 
ing; she next affected jewelry, and then a wish to visit 
other scenes, watering places, and various resorts of note 
and renown. She seemed the victim of an unsatisfied 
spirit, and notwithstanding her requests or desires were 
scarcely expressed before they were fulfilled, still con¬ 
tentment and gratification seemed as remote as ever, 
though professedly so assiduously pursued. It is not to 
he supposed that Mr. Woodgate was himself insensible 
of the change that had taken place in bis wife; no, for 
although loving her with all the fulness of affection it 
was possible to bestow upon the creature, without in¬ 
fringing upon a holier duty, he saw with emotions of 
keen regret the transformation in her character. He 


had also, other, and what he had too much reason to 
believe, incontestable evidences of the extraordinary 
lapse of her mind; he had missed more than once from 
places to which no one had free access but herself, 
sums of money varying from twenty to fifty pounds, 
and although he failed to discover in what manner it 
was expended, he felt convinced it had been appro¬ 
priated by his wife. At length he changed the place of 
deposit, and used an escrutoire in his library for the 
convenience of securing such sums as it was necessary 
to have in the house; but he was not a little surprised 
one morning to find that the lock had been broken, 
apparently in the effort to unlock or lock it, with a false 
key; on examining the contents he discovered that from 
a hundred pounds, which he had placed there a few 
days before, between forty and fifty had been abstracted. 
This was too glaring an act of wrong to pass without 
notice, and under the conviction that he should himself 
be derelict in duty to connive at 60 palpable a felony, he 
resolved to use the occasion as a warning to his wife, 
that he was not ignorant of what had been done. He 
accordingly summoned the servants to the library, and 
then despatched one of them for bis wife. In her pre¬ 
sence he stated that be had been repeatedly robbed, of 
certain sums from a place in w hich it had been his wont 
to keep his money; that lately he had removed it to the 
escrutoire which they saw before them, and that within 
two or three days past the lock had been picked, and 
upward of forty pounds stolen from the drawer. It was 
impossible for him to suspect any one in particular, but 
he appealed to his servants to justify the suspicion, that 
it was done by an inmate of the house. At this remark 
more than one of the servants cast a glance at their 
mistress; Mr. Woodgate had done so before, and had 
already repented of the course he was pursuing, upon 
encountering her tearful eye, and observing her pallid, 
deathly pallid cheek, and. almost perceptibly trembling 
form. She looked the culprit waiting but her doom. 
Mr. Woodgate continued, and observed that he should 
resort to no legal measures at present, but he should 
offer each an opportunity for exculpation, and honorably 
acquit from all suspicion, every one who would volun¬ 
tarily submit their trunks to his inspection. To this 
proposition Mr. Woodgate received what be at first 
supposed to be an unanimous acquiescence, but on 
putting the question to each individually, he was some¬ 
what astonished at receiving a negative from a young 
man named John Bishop, engaged in the capacity of 
indoor footman. Bishop said he had no particular 
objection for any body to see 'what was inside of his 
trunk, on the score of honesty; but he had no notion of 
being expected to show everything be had, just because 
somebody was suspected of stealing. The others could 
do as they chose; for his pait he was no more disposed 
to let Mr. Woodgate look into his box, than that 
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gentleman was to let liim overhaul his private secretary. 
Mr. Woodgate watched the young man narrowly,entirely j 
at a loss to account for such a strange proceeding, though 
upon reflection, several things had occurred recently that 
hi* had thought manifested rudeness and disregard of his 
duties and station on the pait of this individual. Dis¬ 
missing those who had expressed a willingness to have j 
their trunks examined, with the remark that he should 
decline the search, having merely made the proposition 
to test their disposition on the subject, he turned to his | 
desk and wrote a receipt for a full quarter’s salary, and j 
ordered bishop to sign it. The young man moodily 
complied, and received the amount, accompanied with . 
an order to quit the house. As lie left the room he ; 
muttered something between his teeth, which induced j 
Mr. Woodgate to look up suddenly, when his heart 
quailed upon discovering his wife iu the very act of i 
making a sign to the footman with her finger, us he 
disappeared ut the door. It was a momentary glance, 
for almost as he moved, that finger was laid quietly upon 
her check, and every feature was in repose. At a word 
from him she withdrew from the apartment; he remained 
seated for an hour in deep thought, until he finally ex¬ 
plained all to his own satisfaction, with the supposition 
that his wife was the guilty person, and that she had 
probably employed bishop in some manner, in the dis¬ 
position she had made of the money. 

For the space of three months after the young man 
had left, no repetition of the offence occurred, although 
the money was again kept in its former place of deposit, 
accessible as before to Mrs. Woodgate; and her husband 
had almost arrived at the conviction that he had wrong¬ 
fully occused his wife, and that bishop was indeed the 
felon who had pilfered the former sums. Unhappily he 
was not long to remain under this agreeable delusion, 
for one evening—Mrs. Woodgate remaining at home 
under the plea of indisposition—as he was proceeding 
alone and on foot to the chapel, for the purpose of per¬ 
forming divine worship, as was customary occasionally 
during the week, he wjp met by a young man on the 
way to his house. 

“ Mr. Woodgate, I believe, sir,” said the youth. 

“The same,” was the response. 

“ I have been directed, sir, as a clerk in the banking- 
house of Trevors & Co., to wait on you with as much 
privacy as possible this evening, for the purpose of | 
informing you, that we have to-day cashed a check for [ 
two hundred pounds on your account, and which one ' 
of the partners in the house is apprehensive is a forgery. ; 
The check is numbercifin the regular order, and drawn i 
exactly according to your peculiarities, but still there is 
something about it which os the y ounger Mr. Trevor 
says, he docs not like.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen before him, Mr. Woodgate 
could scarcely have experienced such a sense of awe. 


His heart sank within him, for he could now no longer 
doubt the perfidy of his wife, even before ho had seen 
the paper. 

“(jive me the check, sir,” he said falteringly. 

The young man complied. 

“ I will return and examine it at once, sir, as I am y et 
too early for my duties, and you shall hear from me at 
the bank at nine o’clock in the morning. The clerk 
bowed and walked off. Mr. Woodgate had proceeded 
but a few steps homeward, when he reflected upon 
hie utter incapacity to officiate during the evening; he 
changed his purpose, therefore, and proceeded to the 
chapel, and alter an interview with the deacons, in 
which he; arranged a supply for his abseucc, he with¬ 
drew from the house, and wended his way slowly to¬ 
ward his lious.'. 

Wrapped in thought, and busy in the vain endeavor 
to make palpable the thick fancies that crowded his 
imagination, he threaded his way mechanically amongst 
the throng which occupied with him the pavement, and 
presently stood upon the threshold of his own door. Ho 
paused, and after a moment’s reflection resolved to enter 
the house and pass to the library, unknown to his wife, 
that he might take occasion to examine the check, and 
consider well upon the most prudent course of action to 
adopt. There was a side door that opened in a small 
court, sometimes used by the servants, and by which he 
might have gained admittance unperceived by any one, 
but it was usually locked, and upon examination he 
found it so at present; there were two keys, and one, 
when out of the door, was commonly in the possession 
of his wife; the other was in the library. He therefore 
descended the area or basement to the servants* room, 
remarking as he passed through to the only servant 
there, that he felt a little unwell, and should retire to 
his own apartment, desiring that nothing should be said 
of his return to Mrs. Woodgate, lest it should cause her 
any alarm and increase her indisposition. The passage 
to the library led directly by the door of Mrs. W'ood- 
gate’6 own private apartment, a small one connected 
with the chamber by another door; passing along the 
passage with a noiseless step, his foot was arrested, and 
his ear shocked by the murmuring of a strange voice in 
that private room, a place in which he seldom chose 
himself to intrude. He listened; it was impossible he 
could l>c mistaken; inconceivably horrible and strange 
us the fact was, it was no less certain that his wife was 
actually at that moment in secret converse with a man, 
within a few feet of the spot on which he stood. He 
felt his blood boil with indignation, and his hand was 
already upon the handle to throw open the door and 
take a summary revenge, for his supposed dishonor. 
But before he could execute the purpose of that haslv 
thought, his better genius prevailed, and he stepped back 
a pace for reflection. By that door the intruder bad 
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doubtless entered, and it was most probably locked; if 
there had been any inadventure on the part of the guilty 
pair, it would be in neglecting the chamber door; toward 
this he moved, and found it yield to the turn of the 
latch effected so quietly that even his own ear was 
insensible of a sound; the chamber was dark, but he 
directly perceived that the door between him and the 
small room adjoining which they occupied, was ajar, the 
light of their lamp streaming narrowly in. Stepping 
cautiously across the floor, he took a pistol from a recess 
near the head of his bed, and in the next moment com¬ 
manded a view of the parties; regular conversation had 
suddenly ceased between them, and he now saw sitting 
opposite to each other at a small table, Mrs. Woodgate 
and John Bishop, the latter handsomely dressed and 
considerably disguised by an enormous pair of false 
whiskers. He was coolly buttoning up a surtout coat, 
which, as soon as ho hod completed, he rose, took up a 
large wallet from the table, and thrusting it into his 
pocket, walked round to Mrs. Woodgate and extended 
his hand ; she laid her own within it. 

“ Now, ma’am, good bye forever,” he said. 

M Forever, John,” was the response. 

“Yes ma'am, forever, and I must have one kiss to 
cheer me on the way.” 

The words hatk scarcely passed his lips when Mr. 
Woodgate stalked into the room, and locked the door 
behind him. Mrs. Woodgate started to her feet, and 
stood, with her eyes almost bursting from their sockets 
■taring at her husband, while her lips moved with the 
utterance of some inarticulate sounds. There was that 
in her manner and appearance which at once interfered 
with the purpose of her husband, and he stood still with 
his eyes riveted upon her; Bishop, himself, forgetting 
the place and the presence in which he was, seemed 
transfixed to the spot, and could not remove his eyes 
from her face. Her lips continued their motion with 
increased rapidity, while gradually her voice died away 
until not a sound escaped her tongue; Mr. Woodgate 
moved toward her, and as he advanced the action of her 
lips was discontinued; he was within reach of her, and 
stood gazing upon her face, overcome with a terrifying 
emotion of awe. - 

~ Margaret,” he said. 

A murmured, broken respiration, accompanied with a 
most unearthly sound, was the response of the statue 
before him; her hand which had been half advanced in 
the act of rising, remained in precisely tho same posi¬ 
tion ; ho took it in his own, and the instant he pressed 
it, she uttered a stifled scream and fell prostrate at his 
feet. Mr. Woodgate turning coolly to Bishop, ordered 
bini to be seated, and the creature submissively obeyed 
under the muzzle of the pistol; then taking up his wife 
he bore her upon one unn to tho door by which he had 
entered, unlocked it, passed iulo the chuinbcr, and laid 


her upon the bed ; ringing for a servant ho returned to 
the doorway, from which position ho could command a 
view of Bishop in the one room, nnd as soon as the 
servant should approach, of her in the other. Ordering 
the former to preserve silence under peril of his life, on 
the coming of the latter, he directed her to send at once 
for a physician. The girl replied by stating that there 
was no one in the house hut herself, her mistress having 
given permission to all hut her to spend the evening at 
the chapel. He now remembered to have seen this 
servant alone when he entered, ami accordingly directed 
her to go out, take a coach, and summon the family 
physician without delay. Tho gill departed, and Mr. 
Woodgate turning to Bishop, desired him to place his 
hands together. The man obeyed, for apart from tho 
difference in strength between him and his former mas¬ 
ter, there was that in the eyo and manner of Mr. Wood- 
gate, seconded by the pistol, which admitted of no trifling, 
and far less of direct opposition. In a moment the mise¬ 
rable wretch was helpless, pinioned in the Bure folds of 
a large silk handkerchief, as securely as if the polished 
links of Newgate already clanked about his iron girdled 
form. Mr. Woodgate then took him by the collar, opened 
tho other door, led him along the passage, and conduct¬ 
ing him into the library, bade him remain at peace and 
refrain from any effort to escape, as ho hoped to see 
the light of another day, turned the key upon him, and 
walked back to the bedside of his erring wife. 

Mrs. Wopdgate remained in the same inanimate state, 
and so continued during two hours after the airival of 
the physician, who, finding the rase of more than ordi¬ 
nary importance and character, had, at the instance of 
Mr. Woodgate, despatched a messenger for additional 
aid. Two more eminent medical men had arrived, and 
awaiting the result of the first consultation, at its close, 
Mr. Woodgate, stating that he had urgent business with 
a person in the library, and desiring to be summoned 
the moment any change took place, withdrew. 

He found his prisoner seated where he left him, 
having apparently made no effort to escape. Taking 
a chair at a small table by his side, Mr. Woodgate took 
the wallet from the young nian’j pocket, opened it, and 
deliberately proceeded to examine its contents, which 
were few, but of a somewhat diversified character; theie 
were bills for second hand clothing, paltry jewelry, a 
tavern account, and sundry similar affairs; but amongst 
the papers, ho soon perceived one newly folded; upon 
opening it, it proved to be a check for five hundred 
pounds, evidently cut from his own check-book, and to 
which his name was attached, remarkably well executed. 

44 Who^e work is this, Bishop!” he asked, in u voice 
as firm and with a manner as collected as it was possible 
to assume. 

“ Mrs. Wood gate's, sir,” was the reply. 

44 And what is it for!” 
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“ It’s a strange story, but I ’vc made up my mind to tell 
it, for it’s the quickest way to get rid of the whole diffi¬ 
culty, I believe; when you’ve heard it you’ll make up 
your mind, perhaps about untieing this handkerchief.” 

Mr. Woodgate rose and quietly removed his prisoner’s 
bonds. 

“You must think it very strange, sir, to find me 
here to-night, and especially in your wife’s own private 
room, but it’s not the first time I’ve been there—oh, you 
needn’t let that trouble you, sir, for it’s only been about 
the money; she’s quite virtuous, sir, for the matter of 
me, but I happened to get the upper hand of her a little, 
and I don’t deny that I made the most of it. She hasn’t 
told you, I suppose, sir.” 

“She has not spoken since you saw her last—but 
proceed.” 

“ Well, sir, I will; but I must advise you to prepare 
yourself to hear of your-” 

“Dishonor, I suppose; who is the man—Finlay? It 
cannot be.” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir; in all what you suspect 
she’s as innocent as an angel; she has loved you too 
well. But I’ll tell you at once. When Mrs. Woodgate 
was Miss Yining, and before she came to live in this 
house, I saw plain enough that she was over head and 
cars in love with you, sir.” 

“ Be brief on that subject, sir,” interrupted Mr. Wood- 
gate. 

“ I shall bo brief on it all, sir, but that has a good deal 
to do with the business. I say. that I saw that she loved 
you to distraction, and I am pretty sure that it was 
nothing else but that, that made her turn religious. 
Besides, sir, there was her own maid who used very 
often to come with her when we were at Brighton, 
and I learned from her, that ever since you visited her 
father’s house somewhere in Kent, before you were 
married to your first wife, Miss Margaret Vining had 
been dying for love of you. Be patient, sir, it all be¬ 
longs to the story. With this knowledge, I, of course, 
was often led to observe her actions and manner, and I 
became satisfied that she would not be very sorry if 
your wife was to die. At last Mrs. Woodgate was 
taken ill, and—Master Henry was born, and then I 
must confess I was put a little at fault by the wonder¬ 
ful attention and great kindness which Miss Margaret 
seemed to be taken with. For several days Mrs. Wood- 
gate was so low that nobody knew whether she would 
live or die—do not stop roe, sir, I must recall these facts 
lo your mind—at length one evening after a long sleep 
you may remember the doctors concluded that she was 
better; what they called the crisis was past, and they 
retired, leaving you with a hope that the immediate 
danger was over. You went to lie down, sir, and so j 
did I, both of us tired out, for on the preceding night I 
had slept as little as yourself. Thinking it probable I I 


might be wanted, you told me to lie down in my clothe*, 
and I did so; I slept in the next room to Miss Vining, 
and at about ten o’clock as I afterward discovered, being 
awake, I heard some one pass my door as if careful to 
avoid being heard; supposing it to be Miss Vining, I 
was about to ask her if she wanted me, when I beard 
her door gently open, and as gently close, the light dis¬ 
appearing at the same time. There was something 
about the movement that led me to suspect, but I didn’t 
know what, and quietly getting off the bed, I went to 
the door, and holding it, as it was, ajar, for a few 
minutes, was presently struck to see the door of Miss 
Vining’s room open, for I could not hear the latch draw, 
and herself step out, dressed in a large old shawl and 
bonnet that she sometimes wore in the,garden while 
1 attending her flowers, close the door after her, and leave 
the light burning in her room. Passing so near me that 
I could almost feel her breath, as well as hear her breathe, 
she cautiously descended the stairs, while I, slipping on 
my coat and boots, as cautiously followed her. Bhe left 
the house by the side door, which, probably for her own 
convenience, she neglected to lock after her. I did the 
same. She passed hurriedly down the street, and made 
directly toward the first coach-stand; here she entered a 
hack, while I took a cab, and ordering my man to follow 
discreetly her carriage, and to stop and let me out when 
the other stopped, we drove off. The hack proceeded 
to Holborn Hill and stopped, and the next minute Miss 
Vining descended to the pavement, paid the man and 
discharged him; I did precisely the same, and keeping 
her in my eye, followed, amongst the numbers which, 
even at that hour, throng the streets in the city, scarcely 
ten feet behind her. Suddenly she disappeared, and I 
had lost her, but a pace or two brought me to the shop 
of a chemist, and from the how of the sash I discovered 
Miss Vining at the counter in the act of addressing an 
elderly man, I suppose the chemist himself; her appear- 
j ance was somewhat altered by a band drawn across the 
! forehead, from which drops of perspiration, discolored 
by the riband, had run down her face, and stained it 
with a purple hue. The object of the band had evi¬ 
dently been disguise, but it was done more effectually 
than she herself supposed. Her conversation with the 
chemist was in so low a tone that I could not hear a 
word; but it lasted some six or eight minutes; at length 
with a smile, he seemed to consent to her request, and 
taking a 6mall vial he poured into it from one of his 
bottles, about a thimble full of a dark colored liquid, and 
from another about the same quantity of a light, water 
looking stuff. He then came to the desk directly under 
my eye, and wrote upon a piece of paper, which he after¬ 
ward st,uck upon the vial, the one word, 4 Poison!’” 

“ Poison ! whot do you mean ?—you cannot mean— 
the sequel, Bishop—-the sequel—quick, quick to the 
end.” 
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“ Well, sir, to be brief, I followed her home in the 
same way she came, and in less than half an hour, saw 
the contents of that vial emptied into a wine glass with 
the medicine that had been left by the phyBican, to be 
taken by your own wife.” 

Mr. Woodgate sat for some minutes as one thunder¬ 
struck, when he was aroused by a piercing scream, 
which, even at the remote position he occupied from 
the apartment of his wife, was so §}mll and clear as to 
cause both Bishop and himself 4d start to their feet. 
Mr. Woodgate rushed out, and hastened to the spot 
whence that sound had issued. H<e found the physi¬ 
cians all engaged in the exercise of their utmost power 
to hold their patient upon the bed; she had been gra¬ 
dually reviving under the remedies that had been em¬ 
ployed, when suddenly starting up, she had with a 
scream, sprang upon the floor; instantly seized and 
borne to the bed, she now continued to rave, her dis¬ 
tempered mind evidently presenting to her imagination 
the murdered victim of her unbridled passion. So vio¬ 
lent were the paroxysms of the unhappy woman, that 
it became necessary to confine her by artificial means; 
and it was not until t&c morning, that exhausted by her 
struggles, she sunk into a broken and perturbed sleep. 
Mr. Woodgate upon returning to the library discovered 
that Bishop had availed himself of the opportunity to 
escape, leaving the incidents connected with the atro¬ 
cious deed he had disclosed to be explained by conjec¬ 
ture. Alas I it was now too easy to explain all. The 
discontented mind, the sleepless nights, the irreligious 
murmuring®, the abstraction of the money, the forged 
checks, all, all were understood. Bishop had plainly 
used his knowledge to the best advantage, and wielded 
over the mind of the guilty woman the whole force of 
the tremendous power, his acquaintance with her awful 
secret had possessed him of. There was one circum¬ 
stance, however, that perplexed Mr. Woodgate. He could 
scarcely believe it possible, even had Bishop pre-con- 
ceived his plan for using his knowledge of the murder 
for a pecuniary advantage, that the love of gain could 
so completely and so suddenly have vitiated every prin¬ 
ciple of morality and human feeling, as to induce him 
to let the awful deed be consummated to the destruction 
of one who had been so kind a mistress, when he could 
so easily have prevented it. Ho must have known that 
he would have been guilty as an accessory before the 
fact, and therein a participator in the murder himself; 
but then, the principal was a woman, the mistress ot 
immense wealth in her own right, and therein perhaps 
his cupidity found an irresistible temptation. Such 
were the thoughts and conclusions of Mr. Woodgatc’s 
mind, as he sat during the day by the bedside of that 
guilty woman, whom with so much affection he had 
taken to his bosom as a wife—the murderess of his first 
love. And what an awful thought was suggested by 
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the circumstances which surrounded him, in reference 
to his duty as a Christian and a man. The bold and 
thrilling violation of the laws of the land that had 
occurred beneath his own roof, and which had been 
perpetrated by one so near, upon the person of another 
so dear, seemed to clamor in his heart for the avenging 
penalty that had been incurred. The responsibility 
had been thrown upon him; and unto him the blood of 
that gentle murdered one seemed to plead for justice. 
Painful, indeed, were the emotions which agitated his 
soul, and trying and perplexing were the positions to 
which he was driven by reflection upon the event. But 
it was as a Christian he felt more acutely the heavy 
weight of affliction that had fallen on his head; the 
chastisement was so awfully severe, that a very natural 
question of his heart was as to the enormity of the 
offence that had merited it. Why had be been deprived 
of one, who in the gentle sweetness of her nature was 
almost angelic, to be mated with—a demon ? Had he 
been so intoxicated by the cup of joy that it was not 
only necessary to dash it from his lips, but to follow it 
with the wormwood and the gall 1 In the bitterness of 
his heart he groaned aloud. With regard to his duty, 
it became sufficiently apparent, that, before he could 
fulfil even the pre-requisites of the law, it would be 
absolutely necessary to secure the person of Bishop; 
and while he was deliberating on the most proper course 
to pursue, a letter was brought him from that worthy, 
which contained in very few words the information that 
he was off for “a foreign country,” closing with an 
intimation that he should write again soon, and disclose 
something further relative to the aflair. Thus ended 
for the present Mr. Woodgate’s meditations in reference 
to his responsibilities as the citizen. Alas! there were 
others of weightier importance struggling within his 
tortured bosom. 

We must trouble the obliging reader to facilitate our 
purpose, and help himself to the end of our narrative, 
by allowing his imagination to amuse itself by detailing 
the events of a period of about eight years, which we 
are reluctantly compelled to omit. We can only state 
as essential to the denouement , that for several weeks 
after the detection of her guilt, Mrs. Woodgate was 
carefully attended by her husband in her waking hours, 
and unceasingly watched while sleeping, by himself or 
some member of his family; but, although the wild 
paroxysms of her first madness perceptibly subsided, 
her reason had sustained so great a shock under the 
sudden conviction that all her guilt was betrayed by the 
detection of her league with Bishop, that she was left a 
hopeless maniac. Sometimes raving and screaming, 
she imagined herself beyond the grave, and suffering 
the agonies of the lost; and in these terrific seasons ot 
her malady, her groans, her piteous lamentations, her 
spasmodic terrors causing thick perspiration to start 
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from every pore, and her heart-rending cries were almost 
unendurable by mortal ea^s, and hearts unaccustomed 
to the horrors of the insane. She had at length been 
removed to the private mad-house of Dr. 8tace, of which 
•he had been an inmate nearly eight years. Her malady 
had yielded considerably under his efficient and juJicious 
treatment, and for two years she had been quite free 
from violent fits of madness, though the intellect had 
been aberrant still. She had been of course repeatedly 
visited by her husband, and had occasionally given indi¬ 
cations of returning reason; but the faint hope was as 
often dispelled within a few hours afterward. One 
evening she had been angling in the stream that mean¬ 
dered through the grounds attached to the as\ lum, and 
had, by a slight accident, got her feet very wet; and in 
this state she remained by the water side for a conside¬ 
rable time. A violent cold ensued, attended by much 
fever, which speedily determined to the brain; her illness 
was now very dangerous, and Mr. Woodgate was sent 
for; he arrived upon the third day of the fever, and had 
stood but a short time by her pillow, when she opened 
her eyes and cast them upon a nurse sitting on the 
opposite side of the bed, and in a low and languid tone 
uttered the words, “ where amlT 

Dr. Stace instantly seized Mr. Woodgate by the 
arm and drew him behind the curtain, saying in a 
whisper, 44 for her life’s sake, sir, do not let her see you; 
her reason has returned !” 

44 Why am I not 4n my own room V* continued the 
invalid; 14 why am I not in my own house? Ah! I 
see; he turned me out last night; I must have fainted 
the instant that he detected me with Bishop; tell him 
to come to me; I will confess all, my mind will be hap¬ 
pier then. Alas! what a night of horrors have I under¬ 
gone !” Her lips continued to move for some time, and 
occasionally a few words could be distinguished ; they 
were of the language of prayer. At length she sunk 
into a profound sleep. 

Scarcely able to restrain his feelings, or to brook the 
necessity for concealment, Mr. Woodgate now advanced 
and gazed long and wistfully upon that thin and pale, 
but placid face. Traces there were still of that brilliant 
beauty which had once enchanteJ every eve, but they 
were faint indeed. Nature had struggled with all the 
dreadful phantoms that for eight years had haunted the 
chambers of a maniac’s brain, but had at last become 
distorted in the unequal conflict, and now when restored 
to herself would have started at her own changed image 
in the mirror that she holds. Poor Margaret! her own 
mother, had she lived, would not now have recognized 
her daughter, in that sad, slumbering victim of idolatry. 

The patient awoke during the afternoon, apparently 
refreshed ; Dr. btace was present, and peremptorily, but 
kindly forbade her to ask any questions. He desired her 
to compose herself, and if she was better on the morrow 


she should be at liberty to see whom she pleased, and to 
converse on any topic she chose. 

44 One word, sir; you seem to be in authority here; is 
this a prison ?” 

44 By no means, my dear madam; we should be sorry 
indeed to see Mrs. Woodgate in a prison.” 

44 Then you do know me, sir, I perceive,” responded 
the patient. “Another question, sir; shall I see my 
husband, to-morrow 1” 

44 Undoubtedly, madam.” 

41 Excuse me, sir, don’t move away, I’m veiy weak, 
and my voice will scarcely reach you at the door; 1 
desire to ask another question. Did my hus— did Mr. 
Woodgate attend me here last night?” 

4 ‘ He will himself inform you, madam, to-morrow; be 
composed, sleep now; good night.” And the physician, 
followed by Mr. Woodgate, who had stood without the 
door, departed. 

On the following morning, Dr. 8tace, accompanied 
by Mr. Woodgate, visited the chamber of the patient; 
the latter taking a position where he could not be 
observed by her; she had been some time awake, and 
on seeing Dr. 8tace immediately asked for her husband. 

44 You shall see him, madam,” replied the doctor; 
44 but he informs me that he has had very little sleep 
during the last two nights, and therefore you will find 
his appearance somewhat changed; but you must not 
Buffer that to annoy you, he will soon recruit. Come, 
sir ; madam, he is here.” 

Mr. Woodgate advanced to the bedside and took her 
hand. A slight flush tinted her check as she raised her 
eyes to his face, but she became immediately pale again, 
while her gaze lingered upon the discovery of the won¬ 
derful change which she supposed a few hours had 
wrought. 

“This is very kind,” she said, as Dr. Stace withdrew. 

“You are hotter this morning, Margaret, are you 
not?” inquired her husband in gentlest tones. 

44 A little I think, but my poor head and heart—are 
we alone ?” 

‘‘Quite alone; the doctor has retired.” 

“Mr. Woodgate, you perhaps, know all; if Bishop 
has not told you I will. Oh, l have suffered such a 
long, long night of agony—that awful night, the night 
before last; years,years of anguish and of horror crowded 
into a few short hours. And I have deceived you all— 
deluded myself; you thought me a regenerated creature, 
seeking after eternal life; it was hypocrisy all; I have 
been actuated by the most selfish motives, to the perpe¬ 
tration of a most heartless crime. I have assumed the 
prerogative of heaven, and to gratify my own idolatrous 
passion, that strange, mysterious, soul-subduing love 
which had for years possessed my heart, I stretched 
out my hand and smote the life of a fellow being; that 
being, too, one of the sweetest, gentlest creatures I ever 
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knew, and from whom I had myself received nothing 
but an excess of kindess. Ah! do not suppress your 
tears; thank God, mine can flow now. Yesterday, the 
darkness of despair yawned all around me; yesterday, 
there was no hope, and throughout the greater part of 
the night my prayers seemed to ascend into a heaven of 
brass, and fell back heavy, sad and unanswered upon 
my broken heart. The stern conviction weighed down 
my soul, that I was reprobate and condemned. Were 
it not so, why had I been permitted to consummate so 
foul a deed ? Why had not my hand been stayed, my 
purpose frustrated, my victim rescued, if it were not the 
design of heaven that I should fill up the measure of my 
iniquity 1 And under this dark, despairing influence I 
struggled through the midnight hour, and wrestled in 
unceasing prayer with heaven. Strange as it may seem, 
and guilty as I am to mortal eyes, there came at length 
a glimpse of hope, and with one ray of heaven on my 
benighted soul I fell asleep. I dreamed, and in my 
vision I beheld your sainted Laura. She approached 
me as I lay, here, even in this room, and her sweet 
presence filled the air with unimaginable joy, for words 
of peaceful impart dropped in tones of more than mortal 
music from her lips. She promised me a messenger 
who should confirm my hopes, that 1 was alone the 
victim of my guilt, and bade me trust ever in Him who 
is able to save the most vile. 7 ’ 

“That messenger is here, Margaret, 77 said Mr. Wood- 
gate; “ I am he. You have indeed been the only victim 
of your guilt, and it were well if the hard lesson you 
have learned could be displayed to all the world. It is 
to trust in God, he will do all things wisely. Had you 
trusted him your every hope would have been realized, 
and length of days replete with such happiness as earth 
can give, might have been yours with me. You lost it 
by snatching it unbidden; you grasped it and it faded 
in your very grasp; and it has been yours to feel, and 
roost acutely too, that the way of the* transgressor is 
hard. I will explain; here is a letter from Bishop 
written to me since his escape.” 

This was a letter despatched by the fugitive after his 
arrival in France, to which country he had fled. This 
letter was received by Mr. Woodgate about a month alter 
the discovery of his wife’s guilt. He, however, avoided 
the disclosure that it was received eight years before, 
and Mrs. Woodgate was permitted to remain at present 
under the delusion which had taken possession of her 
awakened mind. The letter explained every thing in 
relation to the missing money, and the forged checks; 
the writer then proceeded to the confession that he was 
in fact the only guilty person in the eye of the law, and 
nnder the expectation that Mrs. Woodgate might confess, 
and an inquiry be instituted upon her statements, he hath 
thought the most prudent course, was “ to make a tour 
of the Continent” He had since learned that Mrs. 


Woodgate was a maniac; and supposing that nothing 
in consequence was known^he had resolved to make 
such reparation as it was still in his power to do. These 
portions of<tho letter Mr. Woodgate of course omitted; 
but he enchained the attention of the wife by the perusal 
of the latter portion of the contents. He commenced 
with Bishop’s acknowledgment that, after Mrs. Wood- 
gate left the chemist’s shop, he, before he followed her, 
stepped in, and stating that he was a servant in the 
lady’s family, ordered to follow and observe her, in con¬ 
sequence of a suspicion that she contemplated suidide, 
inquired of the chemist if she had not purchased poison. 
The man replied, that her representations had been, that 
within a few days past, while playing with a lap dog, 
the animal had bitten her slightly in the forehead, and 
that since that time the dog had been killed in a perfectly 
rabid state. The wound she said had been cauterized 
and wus bound up, a fact which accounted for a broad 
band across her brow. She then expressed an awful 
horror of death by hydrophobia, and entreated to be 
furnished with a powerful poison, one that would be 
speedy in its effects, and not disfigure the person after 
death; her purpose she declared, unhesitatingly, was to 
use it herself as soon as the disease should positively 
develops itself, if the virus was really in her blood. 

“ She tendered me,” said the chemist, “ five guineas for 
the favor; I took one and furnished her with a small 
vial containing less than a table spoonful of—colored 
water!” “And I,” added Mr. Woodgate, “afterward 
waited upon the chemist myself, and ascertained the 
truth of Bishop’s statement.” 

“ Water, nothing but water! Laura, dear Laura, \ 
thy promise is fulfilled, and my soul aspires to heaven. 
Pardon, pardon—yes, yes, I am forgiven.” And she sunk 
exhausted with the fulness of her joy. Mr. Woodgate 
summoned Dr. Stace, who at once directed him to retire 
and to forego all further conversation, and even an in¬ 
terview with the invalid for two or three days at least, 
adding that in all probability another such a fit of 
excitement would terminate her life. Under careful 
treatment she revived, and in the course of the afternoon 
expressed a wish to have some one sent to her apartment 
who could read the bible to her; accordingly a young 
daughter of the doctor’s, who had been for years a par¬ 
ticular favorite of Mrs. Woodgate, accompanied her 
father to the invalid’s apartment; but no sign of recog¬ 
nition was betrayed by her, as the young lady was 
introduced by name—Eliza. 

“Eliza,” said Mrs. Woodgate, “a pretty name; turn 
my dear to the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians,” she said as the doctor retired. 

“ But first hand me that dressing-glass from the table, 
and set it on the bed before me; I would arrange my 
hair a little.” 

Eliza mechanically obeyed, but the instant that the 
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invalid encountered the reflected image of that pale, 
hollow, haggard face, she started, and with involuntary 
exertion half arose in the bed; for some moments she 
seemed aghast and breathless; at length turning to Eliza, 
she hurriedly asked, « How long have I been here V* 

, “Eight years ma’am,” responded the startled girl. 

“ And what house is this V f 
“ is Dr. Stace’s private mad-house, ma’am.” 

“Eight years a maniac!” and as the exclamation 
escaped her lips, a deathly pallor overspread her coun¬ 
tenance, and she sank insensible to her pillow. Dr. 
Stace was again summoned,but, as he anticipated, nature 
had been overtasked, and before midnight, after a short 
interval of restored reason, in which she was enabled to 
murmur an adieu, she expired in her husband’s arms, 
not without a lively hope of pardon, and a peaceful 
immortality. 

MY ALBUM. 

By JURY WELLS. 

Friends of my youth the lines you traced, 

By time are nearly all effaced, 

The drawings that your pencils made 
No longer shew or light or shade, 

And yet tho’ timo-worn they may be, * 

They still are treasures dear to me: 

As on these leaves I pensive gaze, 

My sad thoughts turn to former days, 

And lead me back to early youth, 

When life seemed love, and friendship truth. 

While fond remembrance brings to view 
The many friends whom then I knew: 

Some sleep beneath the foaming waves, 

Some on the green earth have their graves, 

Some to their trust have been untrue, 

And they were many who are few ; 

Yet still these relics treasured here 
Fond faithful memory holds most dear, 

For as their writings dear I trace, 

My “ mind s eye” sees each well known face. 

TO MARY. 

Br JOHN s. JENKINS. 

Mary ! I love that holy name; 

It minds me of departed days— 

Of boyish hopes—of Scotland’s shame— 

Her glory and her Poet’s bays. 

Mary!—there is that in the word 
Which moves my heart to fenderness, 

And wakens feelings which have stirr’d 
It oft with joy and happiness. 

Mary! if blessing may be aught 
To one so pure, and true, and fair, 

The bard will bless thee—in his thought 
Thou’It live for aye, and in his prayer! 


THE FATAL WORD. 

B T EXIII H. MAT. 

“ There is nothing I so despise as duplicity. To my 
mind a woman who could be guilty of it is unworthy of 
being loved.” 

“You are too severe,” said Ellen in reply to the 
speaker, “and exact more from our sex than you 
demand of your own. Is this just 1” 

“ I admit the truth of what you say, for, though I 
cannot trust a man who is guilty of falsehood, I loathe 
and abhor a woman habitually given to duplicity. We 
look for more purity in your sex than in our own, and 
that love only ought to be favored by you which regards 
you in this exalted light. No true man but chafes at 
the chains which bind him to the grosser things of earth, 
and has longings for something better and holier; and 
love in its purity—for all love is not pure—steps in here 
to lilt us heavenward, by affording us companionship 
with a being of finer sympathies, and of more heavenly 
impulses than ourselves. With what loathing then does 
it fill mpAo find her deceitful; for of all the virtues truth 
is, in my eyes, the highest. Let a man or woman be 
incapable of a falsehood, and she is incapable of con¬ 
tinued guilt” 

Ellen was silent, for she had begun the conversation 
in jest, and she felt that the speaker uttered the truth. 
She continued silently at her work, and, in a few 
minutes, Robert left the parlor, and went out Not 
until the front door had closed on him did she look up, 
and then her eyes met those of her cousin, the only 
other occupant of the room, who was sitting at the 
opposite side of the work table. The face of the latter 
was flushed, and her lips parted as if in partial terror. 
She clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

“ Oh! if Robert knew it;” and then burst into tears. 
Emily rose up, went around the table, and encirling 
her friend with her arm, said soothingly, 

“ But he will never discover it, dear Lucy; so don’t 
fret. It was only once you did it, and then it couldn’t 
be helped.” 

“But if he should find it out,” sobbed Lucy, «oh! 
how I wish I had never told him that untruth. Don’t 
you think,” she continued, looking up earnestly through 
her tears, “ that he has heard of it ? He scarcely said 
‘ good bye’-when ho went out.” 

“ No—no”—quickly retorted Ellen, “ calm yourself, 
dear Lucy, or, when he returns, he will see you have 
been crying. No one could have told him. Besides, 
even if he knew, ho might not be angry, at least not 
very angry, for you know he spoke of habitual duplicity, 
and of that, my dear, no enemy, even if you had one! 
could charge you with being guilty." 

“ But I wish I had told him the truth at once; and I 
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will never deceive him again,” said Lucy, drying her 
tears. 

Lucy was betrothed to Robert Emerson, and in many 
respects was fully worthy of his love. But shediad one 
fault— vanity . Fond of dress, fond of amusement, fond 
of admiration, and fond of display, she was often led into 
follies, for the gratification of her vanity, which, in her 
after moments, she bitterly repented. Robert was not 
ignorant of her failing, but he knew she had a good 
heart, and he trusted to time to cure her of her foible. 
Still he was not aware of the many minor errors which 
she committed for the gratification of her vanity, much 
less did he suspect that falsehood had been resorted to 
in order to conceal her conduct from his eye. But such 
had been the case. 

Robert hated alike coquetry and untruth. He had 
often said that he could never love a woman who would 
trifle intentionally with a suitor, for, apart from the 
selfish vanity such conduct displayed, there was always 
more or less duplicity in a flirt. Lucy, therefore, since 
her acquaintance with Robert, had studiously avoided 
the error that, otherwise, her love of admiration might 
have induced her to commit. But alas! how true is 
the remark that our errors dog our footsteps, and will 
not let us go even when we would forget them. During 
a sojourn at Saratoga the preceding year, Lucy, then 
just ushered into the great world, and comparatively 
thoughtless, had allowed the attentions of a young man, 
whose suit she would not have encouraged seriously for 
a moment. She had first listened to him to pass away 
an idle hour, and found herself compromised in a mea¬ 
sure before she thought of her indiscretion. She was 
glad, therefore, when a summons home took her unex¬ 
pectedly from the Springs, though she trembled lest her 
*uitor should follow or write to her. The latter he had 
done, but the letter was left unanswered. When she 
became interested in Robert, she wholly forgot her 
former lover ; but, a few weeks after she was betrothed, 
he suddenly appeared in the city. They met acciden¬ 
tally at an evening party, where he recognized her, and 
in such a way as induced Robert to ask if she had not 
been intimate with him. The dread of discovery, and of 
her lover’s displeasure if the truth was known, induced 
her to deny the acquaintance of Mr. Warren, saying 
that he was only a gentleman who had once paid her 
some civilities in a stage-coach, and that he presumed 
too much in claiming a friendship with her. The 
answer satisfied Robert, but it did not satisfy her own 
heart. From that evening she had been tortured with 
fears lest her falsehood should be discovered ; and often 
had she blushed scarlet, even in the solitude of her 
chamber, when she thought of her duplicity. 

With an anxious heart Lucy awaited the re-appearance 
°f her lover. The hour passed away, then another, and 
still another, yet he came not. The poor girl was now 


dreadfully alarmed, and not until midnight would she 
yield to Ellen’s entreaties to retire. Something dreadful 
she knew must have happened, since Robert had never 
before thus disappointed her. Ellen strove to quiet her 
fears in vain. At length, just as they were retiring, 
came a hasty note^rom Robert, apologizing for his 
absence on the ground of “ unavoidable business. He 
would call, however, early in the morning.” There 
was something ominous in this; and Lucy spent the 
night in tears. 

With morning came Robert, and, when his card was 
sent up with a request for a private interview with 
Lucy, the alarmed girl could scarcely compose herself 
sufficiently to go down. Her first glance at her lover 
assured her that all was known, for, instead of greeting 
her as he was wont, a cold bow was his only salutation. 
Lucy sank trembling into a chair; and Robert, without 
seeming to notice her, walked with folded arms gloomily 
up and down the room. At length he paused sternly 
before her. 

“ Miss Thornton,” he began, and oh! how this formal 
mode of address cut Lucy’s heart, “you seem not una¬ 
ware of the object of my visit, and indeed I see, in your 
face, the evidence of that guilt which I had fondly hoped 
you had not committed. But to my tale. Know then 
that yesterday I received a note from a Mr. Warren, 
requesting to see me at his hotel last evening for half an 
hour. The name was strange to me, but on going to 
his room, I recognized a gentleman who once addressed 
you familiarly, and whose acquaintance you denied. 
To me he revealed all—thow you graciously received 
his attentions, how you led him by various signs to 
believe his suit would prosper, and how at length you 
renounced him with selfish heartlessness. I might have 
disbelieved him, had he not placed in my hand these 
notes. They &ere written to him at Saratoga, and 
though not explicit, shew how you trifled with him. 
Your turn pale—you recognize your handwriting., It 
is enough.” 

Hitherto Robert had spoken with breathless rapidity, 
evidently in high emotion. He now paused, for, at 
these last words, Lucy burst into tears. Regarding her 
sorrowfully a minute, he took his hat and turned to 
leave the room. The poor girl, forgetting every feeling 
of pride in her despair, caught him by the arm, and 
sobbed, 

“ I acknowledge all, but I had some excuse, and have 
long ago seen my error. Since I have known you, have 
I ever trifled with any one? Oh! think of this and 
forgive me.” 

“ Lucy,” said he, disengaging her hold, “ I could have 
forgotten your trifling with this young man, but can I 
forget your falsehood to me ? It is not a month since 
this last act. Had you, at that time, frankly told me 
all, I would have taken you to my breast, and forgiven 
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you freely; but now it is too late. What guarantee | 
have 1 that you will not deceive me again ? No—you ■ 
have invited your own fate—from this moment I shall 
forget you.” And breaking from her, he left the room. 
The poor girl stood, like one stricken, in the very spot 
where he disengaged himself from her despairing grasp, 
until she heard the front door close, when she fell sense¬ 
less to the floor. 

The next day Lucy was in a high fever; and Ellen, 
who suspected the truth from the incoherent ravings 
of the invalid, and whose heart bled for hfer cousin, 
despatched an urgent note to Robert, begging to see 
him, if only for a moment, when she hoped to alter 
his determination. The note was sent back from his 
boarding-house with the information that he had lift 
the city that morning, and it was uncertain when he 
would return. 

What sufferings were endured by Lucy on that bed 
of sickness! She continually raved of her last interview 
with Robert, his frowning look and stem words seeming 
ever to be present to her imagination. Her friends at 
length began to despair of her life, and when the physi¬ 
cian pronounced that the crisis had come, they watched 
tearfully at her bedside through the long night, dreading 
every minute to see the awful change begin. But, 
almost against hope, she fell toward morning into a 
gentle sleep, and when she awoke in her right mind 
they saw that the danger was past. Kneeling by her 
bedside they poured out their gratitude amid grateful 
sobs and tears. 

To Lucy, perhaps, death would have been as welcome 
as life; for what had she to live for, now that all her 
fond hopes of happiness were destroyed? Thus she 
thought, in the first weeks of her convalescence. All 
expectation of her lover’s return was now given over, 
for immediately on his quarrel with Lucy, he had 
departed for Washington, and accepted the office of 
private secretary to his uncle, the then minister at SL 
Petersburg, a post which he had refused only a week 
before. In three days afterward be had sailed. But, 
though the blow fell with stunning effect on Lucy, she 
gradually recovered from it. We arc not writing a 
fiction, but telling a story of real life. Lucy was saved 
from a broken heart and early grave, apparently by a 
iniracle; but those who read more closely the human 
soul will attribute her recovery to the sympathy of her 
friends, and the consolations of religion. For a great 
change had come over her. She was no more the Lucy 
of other days. Meeker and kinder, and therefore better 
and more beautiful, she shed around her an influence 
like that which the dews of heaven impart to the panting 
earth. To the poor she was the kindest of benefactresses, 
and to those in misfortune the sweetest of sympathisers,/or 
she had felt sorrow herself. All loved her, as they would 
have loved an angel, sent down on earth to do good. 


When, about eighteen months after the fatal interview 
with her lover, Lucy heard of his marriage to an English 
lady of rank, whose father was the British envoy at St. 
Petersburg, the poor girl had to conquer the last linger¬ 
ing hope of a reconciliation, if indeed such a thought 
had lurked in her bosom. For two or three days she 
was much alone, and, if she felt her resolution failing, 
she sought and found consolation from on high. From 
the fiery furnaco of trial she came out purified; and 
every one said how gentle and loving Lucy had grown. 
Her very voice had caught a different accent, and in its 
low, sweet music, the listener often fancied he heard a 
melody not of earth. 

Time has a tireless wing, and like the angel of the 
Apocalypse, flies forward ceaselessly. But how few 
remember that every wave of that wing sweeps a 
moment into eternity—or how many, not unmindful 
of it, care to have that moment carry with it a good 
report. Alas! by thus trifling with the momenta we 
waste whole lives; and rare are those who mark each 
departing hour with a good deed. But Lucy had striven 
to do this, and thus occupied with beneficent acts, the 
years that passed by seemed scarcely to leave a footprint 
on her face; and, when ten summers had elapsed, her 
fair brow was almost as sunny as in her earlier youth. 

Ten years had passed when, one evening, as Lucy 
entered the church to which she was in the habit of 
resorting, she saw a gentleman before her, advancing 
up the aisle, whose figure appeared not unfamiliar to 
her. He took a seat directly behind her own. When 
the congregation was dismissed, and she had left her 
pew, the stranger addressed her, and she recognized his 
voice as that of her early lover. Her bosom thrilled at 
those deep tones, and she felt sick and faint. But other 
feelings soon came to her aid. She had often, of late 
years, calmly reviewed the events of that morning, and 
she could not but feel that, however wrong she had 
been, her lover had been harsh and quick. He might, 
at least, have given her on opportunity to shew her 
reformation. These things recurred to her now, and 
for a moment pride whispered to her to make no reply, 
but her Christian principles forbade this on second 
thought, and she accepted his proposed services, though 
with a fluttering heart. At first their conversation was 
on the exercises of the evening, but when they had 
walked several squares, her companion said abruptly, 

“When we last parted, Miss Thornton, it was in 
anger, at least on my part. I hope you have forgotten 
that painful evening.” 

Lucy’s first feeling was that of indignation, then of 
humiliation, and finally tears gathered into her eyes. 
Controlling her emotion she answered coldly, 

“ Mr. Emerson might have spared all allusion to the 
past.” 

“You misunderstand me, dear Miss Thornton,” he 
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said warmly, “ it was not to pain you that I recurred to 
the subject; but to assure you that I have long since 
felt that I was harsh and hasty; and to beg your for¬ 
giveness for my conduct. Could you but read my heart 
you would see how 1 respect—nay!” he added in a 
lower tone, “ adore you.” 

“Oh ! If this had only come in time,” thought Lucy ; 
and she felt her arm trembling in that of her companion. 
But again she made a strong effort to regain her com¬ 
posure on recollecting that he who addressed her was 
the husband of another. She withdrew her arm. 

“ These words are as unfit for me to hear as for you 
to uttes,” she said proudly, “ such language does not 
become one who has bound himself by solemn vows to 
another.” 

“And do you not know that I have no longer a 
wife]” said Mr. Emerson. “Ah! Lucy,” and his voice 
sunk to sadness, “ how you mifjudge me.” 

Lucy’s frame trembled in every joint, and she almost 
>ank to the ground. Forced now to avail herself of the 
support of her companion’s arm, she suffered minutes to 
pass before she spoke, for the power of utterance had 
deserted her. Her trembling increased and became un¬ 
controllable. 

“Yes, dear Lucy,” said the lover of her youth, “I 
am a stricken man, come back to ask your pardon, and 
atone, if that is possible, for my hasty and harsh con¬ 
duct In that hour of passion on my part, which 
witnessed our last meeting, 1 forgot all charity, and 
committed a greater sin than the one for which I 
refused to forgive you. And oh! how often since, 
has the remembrance of my injustice wrung my heart 
God’s hand has been upon me—I am alone in the 
world. Lucy, dear Lucy, will you forgive me 1” 

The earth seemed to swim beneath his listener, but 
every word sank deep into her heart. When be had 
finished, her emotions overpowered her. Her old love 
for the penitent Emerson had only been smothered, not 
extinguished, and now revived in full force; the suffer¬ 
ing he had endured melted her heart; and she felt as 
if she could fall on his bosom and forgive all. He saw 
that he might hope, and tenderly pressing her hand, 
supported her almost fainting to her home. 

Long was their conference that evening, and ere they 
parted they were once more affianced lovers. All had 
been explained on tho part of Mr. Emerson. He had 
not reached England, on his voyage out, before he re¬ 
pented of his hasty conduct; and, seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity of a few day’s delay off the British coast, he 
wrote to Lucy, asking her forgiveness. The letter 
miscarried; and he received no answer. His pride 
stung by this fancied slight, he rushed into a marriage 
with an English lady of rank and fortune. Two years 
before, she had died. Not long afterward he returned 
to the United States, and his first thoughts were of 


Lucy. He heard that she was still unmarried, and the 
praises awarded her by all increased his old passion. 
But for many months he dared not approach her, for 
keenly sensible of the wrong he had done her, he feared 
that she would refuse to receive him again into favor. 
Still there wore moments when hope whispered him to 
see her at least, and finally he had yielded to this uncon¬ 
trollable impulse and sought her presence. 

This is no idle tale, rehearsed for the gratification of 
a leisure hour. Would that every thing we read was 
equally true. 


THE MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. 

B T J. JL. MA CRAY. 

Sweet maiden! scion of a gallant line, 

Whose deathless deeds in memory’s annals shine; 
Whose virtues are the theme of many a song; 
Where hiked clansmen still together throng, 
Bright is thy smile, and warift thy Highland heart; 
Thy graces spurn the buckram aids of art; 

Yet youthful beauty, and the pride of birth, 

What are they all beside thy native worth ? 

If fair thy features, fairer far thy mind; 

Brilliant thy wit, thy every taste refined. 

Keen all thy sympathies, for sorrow’s sigh 
Bring pearly lustres to thy glistening eye; 

And when thou minglest in another’s joy, 

Thy brimming bliss seems not to know alloy. 

Free are the thoughts that fire thy noble soul,— 
Free as the winds that will not brook control; 
That bathe their pinions in the mighty deep, 

Or round our rocks and mountains wildly sweep: 
Pure as the air upon our emerald hills, 

Or the bright gems that sparkle in our rills. 

Of all the pleasures mortal man can feel, 

Those are the sweetest ho cannot reveal; 

Which baffle words, since words cannot impart 
The undefined emotions of the heart; 

Which every one, in turn, may partly know, 

But which to others none can ever show. 

Such pleasures have I owed, kind girl, to thee, 
When listening to thy mountain minstrelsy; 
When, in the accents of our northern tongue, 

In which of old immortal Ossian sung, 

Thy songs enhancing fell upon my ear, 

And from its fountain drew the silent tear. 

Long may melodious tones, at thy coinmaud, 

The glories warble of our native land: 

Long may thy songs in simple numbers tell ~ 

Of dear old Scotia, and the heather-bell: 

And long may strangers in thy beauty read 
Of loveliness that blooms be>ond the Tweed; 

Of manners, elegant without conceit, * 

And matchless charms that in our maidens meet. 
To mo thy voice was an enchanting spell : 

Sweet subject of my verse, adieu! farewell! 
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FLORENCE WHARTON. 

BT PERCIE H. 8ELTOJT. 

The apartment was half darkened by the bowed 
window-shutters, so that the mellow afternoon sunlight 
stole softly and subdued into the room, and falling on 
the shaded carpet, slept by the side of a young girl who 
had fallen into a doze over a book on the sofa. She 
might have seen eighteen summers, for her figure, 
though still light and graceful, had all the rounded and 
voluptuous outlines of perfect womanhood. As she 
slept there, never was a more beautiful picture. Her 
head reclined on her arm, bringing one snowy shoulder 
out into relief, and shewing the swelling of her bust, 
as it rose and fell with her breathing. Over the arm 
her golden curls fell in masses, flickering in the slant 
sunbeams; while one tress, escaping from the rest, stole 
by her lips, down on her bosom, where it fluttered in 
every breath. A rich, warm blush suffused her cheek, 
perceptible even in the rosy light enveloping her whole 
face and neck. One little foot peeped out, beneath her 
rumpled dress, over the edge of the sofa. The whole 
was a picture that Titian would have loved to paint. 

A light step entered the apartment, and the sister of 
the sleeper stood by the sofa. She, too, was beautiful, 
though older, and with a more intellectual face. Dark 
curls, dark eyes, a brow rivalling ivory in whiteness, and 
an expression of sweetness almost angelic, constituted 
the attractions of the new comer. Arrested by the 
picture, she stood over the sleeper gazing admiringly 
on her. Suddenly the mouth of the latter parted in a 
smile, just giving a peep at the pearly teeth beneath the 
red and pouting lips; then she murmured softly as if in 
a dream, the crimson on her cheek deepening even in 
the ruby light The words, though low, were distin¬ 
guishable by the elder sister, over whose face came a 
deathly paleness, followed by a look of unutterable 
agony. She seemed to hesitate a moment whether to 
leave the room or not: then tenderly bowing the shutter 
still further, to keep the sun from the face of her sister, 
she retired, softly closing the door. J ust then the sleeper 
turned, half opened her eyes, and with a warmer blush 
nestled to the corner of the sofa, and passed again into 
her dreams. 

The elder sister, on leaving the room, hurried up 
stairs, but when she reached her own apartment she 
could only totter to her bed, on which throwing herself, 
she burst into an agony of tears, for a time giving utter¬ 
ance to nothing but sobs and groans. At length her 
grief found words. 

“ Oh! it is too true—she loves him, loves him as I 
had suspected—and I must either rival my sister or give 
up the dearest treasure of my heart. Heavenly father,” 
and she raised her streaming eyes to heaven, “ guide me 


in this extremity ! Oh! teach me how to do aright, for 
I am sorely tempted,” and amid her broken sobs it was 
for awhile impossible to distinguish what she said. But 
again she resumed. 

“ Could this blow have been spared me! Oh! sainted 
mother, when you left your dearest child to my care, and 
bid me be as a second parent to her, little did you dream 
that I would ever be called on to make this sacrifice. 
And yet what else can I do? It would break her heart 
to be disappointed in her love, for from childhood her 
every wish had been gratified; but I—I have been used 
to trials, and the disappointment that would send her to 
an early grave, will only crush more my already bruised 
heart. It must—it shall be done,” she continued looking 
up enthusiastically, the tears glistening through her heroic 
eyes—“ I will make the last offering I have to my sister, 
and thou—oh ! dearest mother—wilt thou look down and 
bless thy child in the struggle she is about to undertake.” 

It was an hour before Florence Wharton rose from 
that bedside, but when she did, she was a different crea¬ 
ture from what she was when she first knelt there. One 
of those moral whirlwinds which change our whole lives, 
by giving a different bent to every thought and feeling, 
had swept across her heart. 

Florence Wharton’s history had been that of too 
many a woman. Her whole life had been a lesson of 
self denial. She had early displayed traits of character 
above her years, so that when, at the age of twelve, her 
mother died, her younger sister, at that time a sickly 
child of scarcely six years, was committed by the dying 
parent to her care; and thenceforth the whole study of 
her lifo had been to fulfil this charge. By gratifying 
every wish of the little Anna, and nursing her day and 
night in sickness, she had learnt the necessity of giving 
way on every occasion to the child, whom she thus 
came at length to love with a self-sacrificing devotion, 
partaking as much of the feeling of the mother as of the 
sister. But Florence was amply repaid for all, when 
she beheld her charge, on her seventeenth birth-day, no 
longer a sickly child, but in the full vigor of health, and 
beautiful beyond comparison. As she gazed on her 
sister a natural pride rose in her bosom. “ Is she not 
lovely ?” she asked unconsciously. The remark was 
overheard by a gentleman who stood near, and who 
replied in a low and meaning voice, “your sister, Miss 
Wharton, must be beautiful!” The implied compli¬ 
ment called a blush to her cheek, for the praise of 
Charles Endicott had already become dear to Florence. 
They had known each other for years, having, as it 
were, grown up together, scarcely a week passing in 
which Charles was not four or five times at the house 
of the Whartons. Frank, noble-minded, engaging in 
manners, and full of that enthusiasm which is so 
charming in a young man, what wonder that there 
had grown up in the breast of Florence an affection 
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for him, which entered into her every view of life, and 
colored all her estimate* of his sex, long before she was 
aware of it! Oh! the first love of a woman, when it 
thus steals into the heart, is indeed that all controlling 
and unceasing passion of which the poets tell. And its 
approach is so silent that she usually knows not of its 
coming. When she dreams of the beloved object by 
night, and learns gradually to think of him in delightful 
reveries by day; when the question “what will he think 
of this I” occurs to her at every thing she does; when 
her heart flutters at the sound of his step, and her cheek 
crimsons at a sudden meeting in the street, and her eyes 
wander ever from her work toward him as she sits around 
the evening table, then she may know that this insidious 
feeling has taken possession of her heart, and that the 
destiny of her life, whether her love be returned or 
not, is interwoven with him. She may call it friend¬ 
ship, and go on in her dream, but the truth will at 
length break upon her. And thus had Florence loved. 
Not until an intimacy of years had made her every 
thought hinge on those of Charles, not until she had 
learned to grow sad at his absence, and to be animated 
at his approach, did she awake to a consciousness that 
she loved him. And for awhile, in believing that her 
passion was returned, she was supremely happy. But 
then came a dreadful suspicion that she was not alone 
in her affection, and that her sister also had insensibly 
learned to love the graceful and admired Charles. How 
doubts had torn her breast—how one while she hoped 
and then again feared, we will not pause to relate; for, 
the incident with which our tale opens had revealed to 
her the truth: the murmured words of her sister had 
betrayed that sister’s affection for Charles. 

Little did Florence know, when, in the first moments 
of enthusiastic duty, she determined to surrender her 
lover, what the sacrifice would cost her. But hers was 
a nature that never turned hack from a holy resolution. 
It would have been no part of her plan to shew Charles 
the least favor: her object was to transfer his affections 
from herself to her sister; and in pursuance of this 
design she was studiously cold to her lover, while she 
sought every opportunity to contrast Anna favorably 
with herself. Charles was at first astonished at this 
change, and would have sought an explanation, but, 
as he had never declared himself, Florence studiously 
avoided the subject, and in such a way as finally to 
pique her lover. Few women could have seen the 
affections of her lover alienating from her day by day, 
and stilled the struggles of her heart, which continually 
whispered to her that a few words said by her would 
bring him back to her side. But she was silent; and 
even strove to smile at Anna’s happiness; for Charles, 
at length, justly offended at Florence’s coldness, and 
noticing the daily contrasts between her and her sister, 
which were always in favor of the latter, gradually 
Vol. III.— 16 



transferred first his liking, and then his affection, to 
Anna, until he became her declared and accepted lover. 

This may seem strange to some. But they little 
know the heart of man. The two sexes are as differ¬ 
ent in love as in the spheres they are destined to fill. 
The passion which, with woman, is the epoch of a life, ia, 
with the other sex, only one of its incidents. She loves 
the individual, but man loves the sex* If disappointed, 
therefore, she never finds another to equal the first, hut 
man soon transfers his affections to a second object for¬ 
getting his sorrow in her smiles. A woman stakes her 
all on a single cast of the die, and, if she loses, loses 
everything; but a man always keeps something in re¬ 
serve and never hazards total ruin. In the silence of 
her home a woman finds little to divert her mind from 
her disappointment,— for her there is no engrossing 
avocation to absorb her from the recollection of the 
past; but man seeks and finds relief in business, ambi¬ 
tion, and a thousand other pursuits, stilling the anguish 
of his bosom amid the turmoil of the world. Charles 
did not differ from his sex. He was proud, and became 
piqued. Gradually he transferred his affections to Anna, 
and though, perhaps, he never loved her as deeply as he 
could have loved her sister, yet he knew this not; to 
others Anna seemed to him all in all. 

“You must be my bridesmaid, dear Florence,” said 
the blushing Anna, when she told her sister of her 
approaching marriage, “oh ! how nice it will he for you 
to come and visit us. Charles likes you so; and then 
I will endeavor to repay you for all you have done for 
me. 

Cduld Anna have seen the look of anguish that shot 
across her sister’s face at these words, she might have 
suspected the truth. But Anna had chosen the hour of 
twilight to reveal her blushing tale. Florence strained 
her to her bosom, kissed her, and then burst into tears. 
She had striven to control her feelings, but the effort 
had been in vain. Anna now was startled. But, after 
a moment’s thought, she concluded that her sister’s 
tears were the natural result of her grief at the contem¬ 
plated separation. She wound her arm tenderly around 
her elder sister, and pressing her soft cheek to that of 
Florence, said soothingly, while her own tears gathered 
sympathizingly into her eyes. 

“ Dear Florence wc will not be much separated, and 
will sec each other almost as often as if we lived in the 
same house: and then you know I will always love you 
just as I do now, dear Florence,” and the girlish bride 
smothered her sister with her well meant kisses and 
other endearments. But Florence only wept the more. 
To the poor sufferer indeed it seemed as if her heart 
would never gain relief, and she found every effort 
to check her tears in vain. Anna now began to be 
alarmed. 

“ What is the matter, dear Florence ! I never knew 
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you to weep thus before. Surely you don’t think I am 
deceiving you, and that I will forget you; for oh! never, 
never can that happen. Indeed, Florence, you are un¬ 
just,” and Anna burst into tears. 

Poor Florence! Was she not even to be allowed 
to entertain her grief in silence, but must her duty to 
her sister ever intervene between her and her feelings ? 
Hitherto her tears had been hysterically uncontrollable, 
but when she saw that Anna was pained, she regained 
in part her composure, and proceeded to soothe her 
sister in turn. And soon they wept on each other’s 
bosom. It was a sight at which angels might have 
paused. During the evening Florence managed to 
control her emotion, but for hours that night she wept 
on her pillow. Alas! for her—she had thought thut 
her passion was conquered, but this day’s revelation 
had disclosed how she had deceived herself. 

Never after that cve .ing did Florence display any 
outward emotion ; but often, for long hours after mid¬ 
night, she lay alone weeping; and gradually there stole 
around her mouth that expression of anguish which is 
so eloquent of hidden grief. And yet it escaped the 
eyes of her family. It might have bien thought that 
Anna would have detected her sister’s sorrow, but 
though she dearly loved Florence, she was a stranger 
to that minute observation which a woman of older 
years would have possessed. Had their situations been 
reversed, Florence would have noticed her sister’s grief 
instantly, nor would a week have passed before she 
would have known all. 

Charles and Anna were married. The day that saw 
them one, was to Florence fraught with the keenest 
suffering. Yet she composed herself to assist in deck¬ 
ing her sister, to wait at the altar when the vow was 
pronounced that deprived her of Charles forever, and 
she even wished them happiness with an unfaltering 
tongue and smiling face. Throughout the festivities 
that followed she bore herself with a martyr’s fortitude. 
Little did the crowds who admired her classic beauty 
and the serene repose of her face, imagine that, like 
Prometheus, a vulture was tearing at her heart. 

It was not until the wedding festivities were over that 
the reaction came. But when Florence sat down in her 
chamber, with the excitement of company no longer 
sustaining her, a terrible prostration ensued. Then, the 
agonies of heart which she had hitherto partially stifled, 
re*asserted their power. The mental struggle quickly 
undermined her health ; her constitution gave way ; and 
a cold, which, in ordinary circumstances, would have 
been a trifle, produced a consumption. Six months 
had not passed since her sister’s marriage when it was 
known to all Florence Wharton’s friends that her days 
were numbered. 

She heard her danger meekly. No complaint broke 
from her lips. What now to her was life 1 Could she 


live and behold him she loved cherishing another wife 
on his bosom, even though that wife was her sister? 
She had once deemed this possible, but she now dis¬ 
covered her mistake. Death was her only relief, for, 
even if she coold have obtained Charles, would it not 
have been at the sacrifice of her sister’s happiness, nay, 
of her life; for if Florence could not tear the image of 
one loved from her heart, much less could Anna. She 
was reconciled, therefore, to her fate; for thereby had 
she not purchased her sister’s felicity, and fulfilled her 
dying mother’s injunction ? 

And now came the struggle whether she should reveal 
her love or die with her secret untold. She felt it would 
be sweet to tell Charles bow long and fervently she had 
loved him, to beg bis blessing, and with her head sup¬ 
ported on his bosom to fill into the sleep of death. 
But tie thoi lit did not long continue. With 

that same eelf-sacrificing; spirit which she had hitherto 
evinced, she iv her secret untold, lest its 

knowledge might embitter her sister's future life. 

It v F those warm, pleasant days of early 

spring, when the wind of June breathes across woods as 
yet untarnished with verdure. So balmy indeed was the 
air that the window of the invalid’s chamber was up, 
and she sat in a chair not far from the open casement 
For two or three days her health had been improving, 
so that Anna began to entertain faint hopes of her sis¬ 
ter’s recovery. And now, as the delicious air fanned 
the invalid’s brow, a sweet smile played around her 
mouth, and she took her sister’s hand in her own. 

“This day a year ago—do you remember it, dear 
Anna 1” 

“ Yes, love; it was the day Charles first told me he loved 
me,” said the young wife, her eyes shining with sudden 
joy at the remembrance. “ But why do you ask me ?” 

“ W T hy 1” said Florence, vaguely smiling, “why? 
Because, dear sister, it reminds me of many things, but 
mostly that it was the last request of our dear mother 
that I should fill her place to you, and watch over your 
happiness as if it had been mine own.” 

“And you have done so, dear Florence. Oh! you 
have been to me a sister and mother both,” said Anna, 
bursting into tears. 

“ I believe I have. God will forgive me, I hope, if I 
overrate what I have done.” There was a pause, during 
which Anna continued sobbing. At length Florence 
spoke, but the voice was so changed that her sister 
looked suddenly up, “ I go,” she said, “ to render an 
account of my trust. I feel that I am sinking. Anna, 
dearest Anna, kiss me—remember me—to Charles”— 
and as her sister shrieking, clasped her, she smiled again 
more sweetly than before, and murmuring strange words, 
of which they could make out none except “heaven,” 
and the names of her sister and of Charles, she gradually 
sank away and died. 
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It was many months after this when Charles was 
sitting in the same room where his wife was performing 
the melancholy doty of arranging the little mementos in 
Florence’s private drawer. Among many more durable 
gifts were found two withered rose-buds. The young 
wife looked at them with evident surprise, and tears 
gathered into her eyes. Then taking them up she said, 
"I never before knew poor Florence loved. Who 
could it be 1 Alas! toward the last I had suspicions 
that some deep grief preyed on her mind, but I never 
had the heart to ask her. These treasured gifts make 
me think it was a fatal attachment.” 

The husband looked at the w ithered buds, and recog¬ 
nized them as gifts which, in his days of early hope, he 
had presented to Florence, The truth Hashed across 
his mind. He was deeply affected, and for an instant 
made no answer: then taking his wife’s hand and gently 
closing the drawer, he said,- i 

“This is too much for us. Let us keep these me¬ 
mentos sacred to the sainted dead by never again dis¬ 
turbing them. Dear Florence, whalgDn angel she was I 
But she is home in heaven.” W&l 

The drawer has never since been unlockctf, nor has 
Anna discovered her sister’s secret. Whatever are her 
husband's feelings he keeps them saorpdly concealed. So 
let it ever be with what belongs to the dead. 


A TWILIGHT SCENE. 

BY W. J . COLGA.V. 

The peace of the twilight when day is at rest: 

The silence of birds in each moss-woven nest : 

The deer on their haunches—their large eyes calm gaze 
On the stream—on the lawn—on the vfaod’s deepest maze* 
The browsing of cattle on sunlightcd Steep. 

Or drinking where courses run bright, yet not deep; 

The manger—the sheepfold—with creatures so still. 

The wind has scarce breath on lli& loftiest hill. 

The traveller is dreaming; of scenes he has passed; 

While the languor of journey steals over him fast! 
Remembrance is blending with hues of the sky, 

Each tint seems a path of the lands he went by. 

The hour of evening recalls to his mind 
His home, at the sunset he hastens to find: 

And Nature smiles down on the wanderer's breast! 

The eyes sad at parting, at meeting how blest. 

Oh, Peace when we seek thee in world-sickened mood. 

In the night of the soul, in the passions so rude: 

Oh, Peace when we pray in the desolate hour 
For thy still robe of beauty, thy hallowing power— 

There comes o’er the senses the thought of the days 
When the heart was attuned to the spirit of praise. 

When the sunlight went down on the peace of the good. 
And the soul made its joy in its own solitude! 


THE FRUIT SELLER. 

BY EMMA HARTLEY. 

Throughout all the cast no prince was so famed 
for riches, splendor and extent of dominion as the Rnjah 
Soulah. His harem was the most extensive beyond the 
Euphrates, and was even said to surpass that of the 
\ Caliph. His armies were numerous as the shells on 
the Indian shore. His palaces overlooked all the chief 
j towns, and whitened the sides of every mountain in his 
realm. But he was not happy. He had attained all 
this splendor by the murder of his brother, and the 
memory of that act haunted him like evil genii. It 
i made him unquiet, ferocious and tyrannical. In the 
gratification of his evil passions he sought to forget the 
past. 

The Rajah wa9 one day passing in state on the out¬ 
skirts of his capital when he beheld a fruit seller of 
extraordinary beauty. She was in the first flush of 
youth, slender and graceful as the antelope. She stood 
in the shade of the rude roof of her stall, with her arms 
joined behind her, and her eyes, which were softer than 
morning light, bent meekly on the ground. The Rajah 
was fired with her loveliness, and passion took instant 
possession of him. He had proceeded but a little way 
when he ordered his attendants to retrace their steps, in 
order that he might gratify himself with another sight 
of her beauty. And that sight fixed the fate of Zoa. 

Ignorant of her impending peril she returned to her 
home at night, nor had she been long there when a 
young soldier entered, whom she sprang to meet with 
an exclamation of delight, which betrayed that her love 
for him was more than sisterly. 

“You have been long away,” she murmured on his 
breast, lifting her dark eyes to his face. 

“Yes, Zoa, my life, three whole moons; but the army 
is now returned, and we are to be stationed around the 
capital. Anti now when shall we he wed V* 

The girl hid her blurtring face, and it was some 
minutes before the soldier could win an answer. At 
length she promised ^o be his the ensuing day but one. 
Her lover was eager for this early day because he was 
unwilling that her modest beauty should be exposed to 
the gaze of the market-place, and he had won 6ome 
little wealth, and fame, the guarantee of more, in the 
late expedition. 

The lover went home happy that night and dreamed 
of Zoa. He fancied they were married, and living in a 
beautiful home in the hills, where the murmur of green 
trees, the tinkling of fountains, and the song of the 
bulbul were heard day and night. He awoke to hear 
that, at the dead of night, armed men had entered the 
home of Zoa and borne her shrieking off. No one had 
dared to follow, for her destination was too well feared. 
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What language, though it be eloquent as that of the 
poet Hafiz, can picture the agony of the young soldier! 
He was plunged at once from the pinnacle of hope to 
the abyss of despair. He had but one thing to cheer 
him. The Rajah had left the capital for three days. 
For three days then Zoa was safe. He grew silent, j 
reserved and thoughtful. 

On the second day of the Rajah’s absence a violent 
tumult arose among the people. The tyranny of the 
prince in the late outrage was the ostensible cause of the 
rising. The proceedings were characterized with far 
more foresight than usually attends a popular outbreak, 
and the attacks on various quarters of the town were 
conducted with a rapidity and concert that betrayed the 
presence of 8 master spirit. But whoever he might be 
he was not recognized in the fray. The officers left 
in command of the capital during the Rajah’s absence 
became alarmed at symptoms of disaffection in the sol¬ 
diery at this crisis. One or two of the menaced points ] 
had already fallen solely through the cowardice or 
treachery of the troops. Suddenly a large body of the 
soldiery openly deserted the government. A last stand 
was to be made at the palace, and thither gathering 
together what of the army remained faithful, the Vizier 
prepared to make a desperate resistance. 

Meantime, however, intelligence had been secretly 
despatched to the Rajah of the insurrection, and ho 
made haste to return to his capital at the head of a 
mighty force. It was evening when he approached the 
town, just as the insurgents were preparing to attack 
the palace. Suddenly they found themselves hemmed 
in between two forces, and the boldest grew disheart¬ 
ened. At this instant a leader, magnificently attired, 
appeared, as if by magic, at the head of the troops, and 
proclaimed himself the son of the murdered brother of 
the Rajah, long supposed to have been dead; and, at his 
side, was his father’s aged and venerated minister, whom 
it was known had escaped, and hitherto defied detection 
in his retreat The crowd and army hailed the popular 
Vizier, and received with acclamations the prince he 
presented to them. 

“ Let us march on the usurper,” said the young prince, 
drawing his scimetar, “before he joins his minions in the 
palace. Ho is already at the gates. We fight against 
a tyrant and a murderer.” 

The bold words and martial air of their new leader, 
as much as the memory of his father’s paternal reign, 
infused a sudden heroism into his hearers, and the cry 
arose from all to march on the usurper. The prince at 
once led them to the attack. The battle was fought on 
the plain outside the city, before the sun set, and though 
the Rajah’s force outnumbered his nephew’s two to one, 
the cause of the latter prevailed. The defeated prince 
was found slaughtered on the field. 

From the scene of battle the victors hurried to the 


I palace. The news of the defeat had gone before, and 
j doubt and despair prevailed in the councils of the late 
Rajah’s officers. Amid the confusion the conquerors 
appeared, and the fortress was soon in their hands. 
But while the combat was yet raging from gallery to 
gallery, the young prince found his way to the recesses 
of the harem, cutting down the eunuchs who opposed 
his passage. At length he discovered the object of his 
search, reclining tearfully in one of the remotest apart¬ 
ments. She looked up in alarm. 

“Zoa, my life,” he exclaimed, “I have rescued you 
and come to claim you for my bride.” 

She started back at his rich armor, shaded her eyes 
with her hand as if doubting her vision, and then sprang 
into bis arms. 

“ Am I in a dream!” she murmured. “Life of my life, 
what change has come over you!” 

At this instant the victorious troops were heard 
shouting for their new monarch, and directly a portion 
burst into the room and hailed the young prince as their 
ruler. Zoa was now more bewildered than before, and 
clung to her lover for protection, until the officers ap¬ 
proached to prostrate themselves, when she started from 
his side in affright. 

“ Nay—by Allah !—think you I will love you less as 
prince than as the poor soldier, Zoa! No, bird of my 
heart,” he said, drawing her to his side, while the air 
rung with shouts, “instead of being the victim of a 
tyrant thou shaft bo the honored wife of a father to his 
people. The contemplated outrage on you cost the 
despot his throne: so may the crimes of all men sting 
them to death.” 

The shout of applause that followed these words 
reached the groups still outside the palace, and taken 
up by them pervaded the capital. 

The prince had been ignorant of his own rank until 
his father’s vizier, who had never lost sight of him, bad 
revealed it, on finding that the young soldier had excited 
the revolt which promised to overturn the throne of the 
tyrant. Then, coming from his retreat, ho made the 
son assume the father’s arms at the crisis of the revolt. 

Long and happy was the reign of the new Rajah and 
i his bride; and the poets still sing of his days as of a 
| second golden age. 


THE DEW DROP. 

A dew drop glittered on a stem 
Gay in the sun’s embrace, 

But when the rude wind swept along 
It perished from its place. 

Love smiles amid the sunny hours 
When skies with joy are deckt. 

But droops at rude and angry winds, 

And dies at cold neglect. a. w. 
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THE ALGONQUIN’S TRIUMPH.* 

BT J. H. D AHA. 

Thebe were high rejoicings in the Indian camp, for 
Sageowa, the most renowned of the Algonquin braves, 
had been that morning captured, and now lay, a pri¬ 
soner, in the village. At the chief lodge were gathered 
the principal men of the tribe to determine on his fate. 
Their discussion was protracted to midnight, when it 
was resolved that he should, on the ensuing day, suffer 
at the stake. 

Not ignorant of his peril, but sustained by the high 
courage of his race, the prisoner, bound hand and foot, 
slept, or affected to sleep, in his guarded lodge. He 
knew his probable doom, and, after a few natural regrets 
that he had not lived long enough to make himself moTe 
famed, his thoughts turned to other subjects. The vision 
of his aged father rose before him, but he knew that the 
old man’s agony, when he should hear of his son’s death, 
would be tempered by the knowledge that he died as 
became him. Then he thought of another—one still in 
the bloom of youth; lovely and graceful as the fawn, her 
voice more musical than the summer brooks, and the 
music of her step like the wind whispering among light 
leaves. She was in this very camp, being none other 
than the daughter of the chief. In happier days, when 
the two tribes were in amity, she and Sageowa had loved. 
For many months they had not met, and it was when 
hovering around her village in the endeavor to seek an 
interview with her, that the young brave had been cap¬ 
tured. Hours had since passed, but neither by her 
appearance nor by any sign, had the girl intimated to 
her lover her knowledge of his presence. His faith in 
her, at first unbounded, began gradually to give way. 
The idea of approaching torture was far more endurable 
than that of her desertion; and, as the night wore on 
without bringing any token from her, the despondency 
I of the lover increased, until finally he cursed the hour 
in which, to see a faithless mistress, he had incurred his 
present peril. 

“They shall at least behold how an Algonquin can 
die,” he said proudly, “ and her new lover, for no doubt 
she has forgotten me, and for one of her tribe, shall not 
rejoice over my weakness at the stake.” 

He glanced his eye around the hut ere he sought 
repose. All was dark within, but through the open 
door of the lodge sat the immoveable figures of his two 
guards, perceptible in bold relief against the gray morn¬ 
ing sky. They had long thought him asleep, from the 
perfect stillness in which he lay, and it might be that 
one or both were themselves doling upright at their 
posts. The idea of escape flashed across Sageowa’s 

•The incident on which this tale is founded maybe 
found in Col. Stone’s life of Red Jacket. 


mind, but he had no means to cut his bonds, and they 
resisted every effort to break them. He gave up the 
idea, therefore, as suddenly as he had formed it, and 
closed his eyes. But, as he did this, he fancied he 
heard a low whisper behind him. He looked but could 
see nothing. He listened, and this time was sure his 
name was pronounced in a low tone. At the same in¬ 
stant he felt a knife at his bonds, and they fell from him. 

“Hist!—it is I, Nesheowna,—creep stealthily back¬ 
ward—and follow me.” 

The lover’s heart leapt high at the words, for he 
recognized the voice of his mistress. His next feeling 
was one of anguish at his injustice to her. But his 
stoical training prevented him from disclosing his emo¬ 
tions by any outward sign, and, without a word, there¬ 
fore, he silently obeyed Nesheowna. So cautiously was 
he compelled to move that full three minutes elapsed 
before he emerged from the lodge, through the gap by 
which his mistress had entered. A bank, several feet 
high, lay immediately before them, forming a sort of 
wall on one side of the village. Stealthily creeping 
along in the shadows of the lodges, they finally crossed 
this elevation, and for the first time rising to his feet 
Sageowa looked around. 

The gray morning was already breaking, though the 
stars had not yet wholly left the sky. A profound still¬ 
ness reigned around, save when a solitary bird would 
lift its note on the silence, or a leaf stir in the almost 
breathless air. The door of the lodge from which he 
had escaped was about twenty yards distant, and the 
statue-like repose of the guards assured him that his 
flight wa 9 as yet undetected. In many of the lodges 
around, however, the people were beginning to stir, and 
one or two villagers, in the opposite quarter of the camp, 
had already left their wigwams. 

“Haste,” said Nesheowna, laying her hand on his 
| arm, “they will soon discover your escape and be on 
| our trail. Why waste the precious moments V* 

I “ True,” said the lover, as if rousing from a reverie, 

| “ hut it may he we shall never meet again, and I would 
1 fain linger a moment longer at your side.” 

1 “ Where you go, I will go. Your tribe shall be my 

! tribe. Oh! then let us fly.” 

I He looked an instant incredulously in her face, then 
! caught her to his bosom in a hasty embrace, and signing 
! to her, without a word, to guide the way, followed her 
j as she struck into the forest. But though he displayed 
! go little outward feeling at her noble devotion, his heart 
| beat wildly as he gazed on her light form tripping before 
i him, and he thought with what exultation he should lead 
her to his lodge when they reached his village* 

They had advanced but a little space into the forest 
when a loud shout, in the direction of the village, reached 
their ears, and immediately the hum of angry voices fol¬ 
lowed, announcing that their flight had been discovered 
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and the camp alarmed. Nesheowna turned to her lover 
with a look of inexpressible agony on her face, and 
clasped her hands. But not such his demeanor. His 
eye kindled, he drew his proud form up, and was on 
the point of sending back a shout of defiance, when the 
beseeching look of the girl deterred him, and bending 
his head again to avoid the branches, he dashed forward 
with redoubled velocity in flight, preceded by his compa¬ 
nion. Over stream and marsh, through tangled brakes 
and open glade, they held their rapid way, the girl 
threading the forest paths as if 6he held a clue in her 
hands, and striking her course, as truly as if directed 
by a compsss, toward the country of the Algonquins. 

But however swiftly the fugitives advanced, their pur¬ 
suers followed as rapidly, like sleuth-hounds on their 
path. At first, indeed, the enemy did not appear to gain 
ground, although his shouts could be heard ringing on 
every side through the distant forest. But gradually the 
uproar concentrated around one spot, as if the trail had 
now been discovered, and immediately a savage yell, as 
from a hundred throats, came shrilly through the leafy 
arcades. At this fearful sound the girl paused. 

“ Farewell,” she said, “ I feel my strength is failing, 
and see that you linger for me. Fly, fly, while yet you 
can, and leave Nesheowna to her fate.” 

The young brave looked reproachfully in her face, 
folded his arms on his breast, and stood still. 

“ Oh ! fly,” she said, clasping her hands, “the chief, 
my father, will save my life, and we may meet in hap¬ 
pier times.” 

“Sageowa,” was the calm reply, “never deserted 
even his dog. If Nesheowna stops, he stops.” 

Seeing him resolute, the girl sprang forward again in 
flight, and for awhile her excited spirit gave her almost 
the velocity of the deer. Her lover was continually 
at her side, where the way was difficult, assisting and 
sometimes carrying her; but all their efforts proved 
insufficient The shouts of the pursuers drew nigher 
and nigher, increasing in frequency and violence as the 
capture of the prey approached to certainty. At length 
the foremost of the enemy were visible far off through 
the forest while the overtasked energies of the girl 
began again to flag. She fell and could not rise. 

“ Leave me to my fate,” again she besought her lover. 

He made no answer, but lifting her light form in his 
arms, looked around. A rugged and broken ascent lay 
immediately before him, leading, as he remembered, to 
a lofty precipice, beetling over a dark and inaccessible 
dell. His resolution was taken. Following the single, 
narrow path which led to the acclivity, he struggled up 
the hill, with infinite pains, until he stood on the flat 
rock at the top. Had he been armed he might have 
defended the pass against hundreds, but he bore no I 
weapons, so, sitting his mistress down, he stood over ] 
her, awaiting the appearance of the pursuers. Their | 


dusky forms soon were seen through the forest; they 
recognized the fugitives with a loud shout; and headed 
by a chief rushed to the ascent. A dozen arrows were 
immediately fitted to the string and aimed at the Algon¬ 
quin. Nesheowna waved her hand to those below. 

“Father,” she cried, “spare him, or we die together. 
The cliff is high, a single step carries me to its edge.” 

The arrows were pointed downward, and all eyes 
turned on the old chief in front. A quiver might be 
seen on instant on his face, as if he endeavored to con¬ 
ceal emotions he could not suppress, and then came his 
voice, clear and full, in the deep silence. 

“ Shoot, but spare the girl. Our wives cry for the 
cowardly Algonquin’s scalp.” 

The arrows were again drawn to the head with a yell 
of anticipated triumph. But the young brave saw that, 
though he could not escape, he might yet baffle his foes. 
No mortal foot had ever penetrated into the dell below. 
Seizing his mistress in his arms, he sprang bock a step 
to the edge of the cliff, and looking down on his appalled 
pursuers, shouted in proud defiance. The next instant, 
just as he saw the old chief draw his own arrow head to 
the bow, he vanished, with his burden, from the height. 

Down that gloomy dwell, where the sun penetrates 
only at noon, may he seen a spot near the foot of the 
cliffy covered luxuriantly with wild flowers. Tradition 
points it out as the grave of the lovers. 


APRIL. 

BT MRS. B. H. THOMAS. 

April has come. And in the silent wood 

The light rain patters, as if fairy feet 

Upon the crisp leaves gambolled. There’s a seent 

Of blowing flowers on the soft south air 

Coming in fitful puffs, then dying out; 

And on the ear a sound of many streams; 

And on the eye a sight of azure skies 
Mottled with vapors; while along the rills 
The grass springs green and balmy, and the earth 
Is fragrant with a thousand springing seeds. 

Oh! April hath a sweetness; when the wind 
Comes singing o’er the hills, and shaking down 
From tree and blade the dew-drops, lifting up 
The modest violet, and along the wood 
Ringing its clear, sharp music, like the voice 
Of children loosed from school; when the birds 
At morning carol as they watch for May ; 

And when to hill tops creeping, day by day. 

The fine eye sees the grass. There is a spell 
In watching Nature at her hidden work, 

Which, to mysterious minstrelsy the while 
She carries on, the quick ear rapturing. 

And ever could I listen to her tone, 

Hearing in it the audible voice of God. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

The usual number of costumes appears in our fashion 
plate this month. We may as well here mention that our 
style of arranging the figures has proved so popular that 
our cotemporaries begin to imitate us in this respect. 

Fio. 1.—Is an Opera Dress of mauve colored Pekin 
silk, the bottom of the jupe prettily trimmed with small 
rouleaus, twisted with very small silk cord; these rouleaus 
reach considerably above the knee. A splendid Crispin of 
white cachemire, lined and trimmed with cherry colored 
moire; collar of the same, the front of the Crispin and 
arm-holes ornamented with bows of cherry colored ribbon. 

Fig. 2. —Is an Evening Dress of pink moire; waist 
pointed; corsage and sleeves plain; the sleeves have a 
fall of rich lace; a cape of Brussels lace falls from the 
shoulders, ornamented in the centre with three splendid 
broaches, the lower one much smaller than the two upper 
ones. 

Fig. 3.—Is an Evening Dress of rich verdant green 
velvet, the jupe very fall and long, and opening on the 
left side, and showing a puffing of white satin, attached 
across at equal distances with bands and tassels, of gold 
and crimson cord; Grecian body, the top part bordered 
with a narrow fancy gold and crimson trimming; the 
waist a perfect point; the sleeves very short, and fluted, 
the top of the fluting similarly ornamented; a double cord 
and tassels finishes tho edge of the sleeves. Toque of 
green velvet, the front part being ornamented with a 
narrow trimming, like that on the top of the corsage, and 
looped over on each side with the same; a splendid plume 
of short white ostrich feathers, twisted gracefully toward 
the back is placed on the left side of the toque. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are Evening Dresses in late styles. 
These figures are valuable for the coiffure. 

Fjg. 6.—Is a Walking Dress of green silk; sleeves 
tight nearly to the elbow, and ornamented with two 
wreath-like bands, and a knot; the corsage descending 
from the shoulders shews the chemisette; bonnet orna¬ 
mented with a Russian plume. 

Among these figures arc costumes suitable for every 
variety of temperature of this changing month. The three 
^half figures above, and the centre figure below are in styles 
fitted for the spring peculiarly, while the other figures pre¬ 
sent costumes somewhat more akin to those of the depart¬ 
ing winter. 

We give several of the most elegant costumes for the 
month, beside those in our plate. They are unusually rich 
and various. 

Evening Dresses.— One of the most choice is of rich 
blue Ottoman velvet made perfectly plain; tho corsage 
very low, and shewing the chemisette of fine muslin edged 
with lace; over this dress is worn an elegant mantle of 
pale pink satin, lined with white gros de Naples , and trim¬ 
med with a narrow row of swan’s down; a very becoming 
kind of round capo falls over the shoulders; the hanging 
sleeves rather large, and trimmed round with the same 
far. Coiffure composed of a beautiful white and gold 
narrow scarf, edged at the ends with a deep fringe, and 
falling in a kind of a lappet from each ear. The head 
piece of lilac velvet or satin. A very pretty Ball Dress 
has made its appearance, of white areopkane, the skirt 


made perfectly simple, with the exception of being orna¬ 
mented in the front with a splendid guirlande of shaded 
roses intermixed with orange blossoms; this wreath forms 
two festoons in the front of the jupe. reaching nearly to 
the waist on the right side, tapering small toward the 
ends; plain pointed corsage, the top of the bust trimmed 
with folds of areopkane , and decorated in the centre with 
a bouquet of flowers; very short chemisette sleeves, trim¬ 
med round the lower part with wreathes of very small 
roses. The hair arranged in rather long ringlets, and 
interspersed with bouquets of beautiful roses and orange 
blossoms. Garlands of flowers, running up each side of ^ 
the dress, in fairy like waves, or in detached bouquets 
round the bottom, are much in vogue. The flowers most 
used are the mulberry flowers and May roses. Another 
elegant Evening Dress is pearl grey satin, the skirt made 
immensely full, and a traine; on each side of the front of 
the jupe is a trimming of white blonde, put on perfectly 
plain, and reaching from the point of the waist to the edge 
of the skirt, and decorated at equal distances with choux 
of pink satin. The corsage low, and waist a perfect point; 
Berthe of deep white blonde, the centre of the bust attached 
with pink roscattes; short sleeves, trimmed around the edge 
with a fulling of the same kind of blonde; also adorned 
with pink roseattes. Coiffure of pale green figured velvet, 
edged and bound with white satin; the back of this head 
dress being decorated with a nceud and tassels of pearl. 

We have still another Evening Dress, made of whito 
tarlatan muslin a triple jupe, and worn over a primrose- 
colored silk slip, the lower part of each jupe cut in deep 
rounded waves, bound with a primrose-colored satin; the 
corsage tight: waist, a perfect point in the front,and encir¬ 
cled over the back of the shoulders; the sleeves rather 
short and trimmed with two fallings of the same material. 
The gloves ornamented round the tops with a band of 
primrose satin ribbon, put on perfectly plain. Coiffure of 
a very light kind of lace lappet, arranged in four noeuds , 
and from which depends a rather long end falling on the 
shoulder; this lappet is placed rather backward on the left 
side of the head, the right side being decorated with a 
branch of pink roses. 

Bonnets. —These are being worn a little larger in the 
front, and 6traightcr, and longer at the ears. Some very 
novel style of bonnets have appeared of satin natle , or 
twisted; they have a very new and pretty effect, and are 
generally decorated with a peony, composed of a handsome 
ribbon. Plumes and flowers are still worn, the Russian 
plume being the favorite. 

Coiffures. —In Paris lee coiffures hislorique are all the 
rage, such as the coiffure Anne d'Autriche , composed of 
bright green velvet, intermixed with gold gauze, and orna¬ 
mented with gold tassels; then again, the Blanche de 
Castile head dress—the foundation being a mixture of 
pearls and gold ornament, the ends trimmed with a fringe, 
in the same style, falling on eac' tide of the neck. A very 
pretty little fantasie for the head, are those little Mauresque 
handkerchiefs, attached to the hair by means of two largo 
gold pins, the points ornamented with loops of red, blacky 
and gold, and terminated at the back, and at the two sides 
with Arabian tassels falling low upon the cheeks. Then, 
again, those splendid coiffures in cerise velvet, and deco¬ 
rated with white marabouts and pearls, which have a 
charming effect. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

This number closes the first quarter of the year. In 
four numbers we have published eighteen pictorial embel¬ 
lishments. Not even the three dollar Magazines have 
equalled this. The encomiums of the press and the in¬ 
crease of our edition have gone hand in hand with our 
improvements, for the way to ensure success is to deserve 
it. Compare this number with any three dollar Magazine 
for April, 1843, and the vast strides we have made will be 
apparent. 

Our aim is to combine cheapness with real merit. A 
lower price would forbid one: a higher price the other. 
We pay for our articles, which are all original, and publish 
no names as those of contributors unless the authors write 
expressly for us. Our tales are not dug out of the dust 
of old scrap-books. New writers of eminence shall con¬ 
tinually bo added to our list. We shall take a higher 
tone in literature than the other ladies Magazines, for it 
is no compliment to the sex to furnish them with namby 
pamby stories, where neither the characters nor incidents 
are true to nature. Yet we shall always keep in eye 
that ours is a lady's book. In a word our efforts shall be 
directed to make this the Magazine for the sex. 

The story of “Margaret Vining,” completed in this 
number, is one of the most powerfully told tales we have 
published. Its author has written several excellent stories, 
among which “ The Rector of Troslcy ’ is, perhaps, next to 
this, the most meritorious. We have a fine tale from Mrs. 
Lydia Jane Pierson, which we shall publish soon. Our 
numerous poetical and prose correspondents will be at¬ 
tended to in order, and we trust to their courtesy for pa¬ 
tience. 


NEW BOOK8. 

On our Book Table we find many excellent works. 
Miss Strickland’s second scries of The Lives of the Queens 
of England is exceedingly interesting, and her graceful 
pen was never more worthily employed than on the lives 
of the queens of Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth, 
and of Queen Mary, the subjects of these two volumes. 
We know no book of the season so admirably fitted for the 
perusal of our fair readers. Life in Mexico, by Madame 
Calderon is a lively and original work. This lady was the 
wife of the Spanish Envoy at Mexico, and consequently 
enjoyed singular opportunities for observation on the 
manners, customs, habits, feelings, and general character 
of the Mexicans, especially in the higher classes. The 
Bible in Spain, by Barrow, perhaps the best book of the 
season, is a deeply interesting account of that gentleman’s 
travels in Spain, as agent for the Bible Society. No less 
than three different editions of the work have been pub¬ 
lished and sold. Bidwer's Last of the Barons has not 
been so popular as his preceding novels. The subject is 
strictly historical; the time during the wars of the two 
roses, and the hero the celebrated Earl Warwick, the 
king maker. The romance gives a faithful picture of the 
manners of the times, and most of the characters ore 
truthfully drawn, but the interest of the story is not sus¬ 
tained. The Mysterious Chevalier , by James, is his old 



novel, De L' Orme, re-published. Tom Burke, »v Laver, 
and Martin Chuzzlewit, by Dickens, maintain tb* r inter¬ 
est, though the former is only O’Malley under i new 
name and in different circumstances. Forest j Te, by 
James, is written in his usual entertaining vein, the overs 
being married in the end, after numerous perils thu^aten- 
ing their happiness. The scene is laid in the days of 
Henry III., and the celebrated De Mountfort is a leading 
character. Robin Hood also figures in the work, Mr. 
James, on the faith of old ballads, contending that the 
outlaw lived in this epoch, against the commonly receiver^ 
opinion which assigns him to the age of Richard the lion- 
hearted. Perkins' Eight Years among the Nestorians will t 
be interesting, especially to the religious community. The 
work abounds with valuable information, and is written in 
a manly, fair, and graphic style. The colored engravings, 
chiefly illustrative of Persian society, add much interest to 
the book. The Nodes Ambrosian<t of old Kit North ap¬ 
pear in four volumes, from the press of Carey & Hart. 
For wit, criticism and occasional extravagance, these 
papers are so remarkable, that we need only announce 
their publication. Lover is publishing a new novel called 
L. S. D. —it is willy. 

THE LITERARY WORLD. 

There is scarcely anything that is novel just now in the 
Literary World. The legitimate book trade has received 
so severe a check from the system of cheap publications 
now pursued, that there is little inducement for authors of 
merit to put original works to press. We long for a return 
to the good old style of publishing; when books were books, 
and people did not seek to cheat one into thinking a broad¬ 
sheet a volume. We clearly see that, if the present system 
of cheap reprints continues, the only avenue for original 
talent in America will be the magazines, and we would be 
willing in this to sacrifice our own interest for the good of 
the country. Oh! for the days of the good old quartos, 
with type to make one’s heart glad, and margin enough to 
hold volumes of annotations, if so be you chose to make 
them. 

Among the new works advertised, our readers will be 
pleased to hear of one from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
entitled The May Flower; or. Sketches of scenes and cha¬ 
racters among the descendants of the Pilgrims. Mr. Fay, 
author of “Norman Leslie,” “The Countess Ida,” &c., 
has in press a new' novel called Hoboken. We learn that 
Prescott's Conquest of Mexico will appear in the fall, if not 
earlier, and that the fourth volume of Bancroft's United 
States will be published during the summer. Audubon's 
Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America, shortly to ap¬ 
pear, will be a magnificent work, the animals being drawn 
and colored after nature. He is soon to depart to the 
Rocky Mountains to procure specimens. A very beau¬ 
tiful illustrated edition of The Book of Common Prayer is 
shortly to be published complete, by Mr. Wainwright, 
of New York, and Mr. W. H. Graham, of Philadelphia. 
Longfellow's Spanish Student and other poems are in press. 
Mrs. Scba Smith also intends publishing her poems in a 
volume. Mrs. Sigourney's “ Pleasant Memories of Plea¬ 
sant Lands,” is advertised by Tilt, the London publisher, 
with illustrations by Turner, Roberts, and other artists. 
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Vo i. III. PHILADELPHIA: MAY, 1843. No. 5. 


GOING A MAYING. 

BT CHA1I18 J. PIT1B80I. 

Oh ! let ns go a maying. We will away from the doll, 
brick-town: we will away into the country, the fresh, 
green, breezy country. Through our open casement the 
cool air comes in gushes, fragrant with blowing violets 
and budding trees. We can hear the rustle of the lilacs 
in the garden, as they scatter their perfume around. 
Hark! the whistle of a bird—and with the sound we are 
away, climbing the hill side and watching for the early 
nests as when we were a boy. We are in the country 
—in imagination at least—idling in sylvan glades, lis¬ 
tening to gurgling streams, bathing our temples in the 
soft, south wind, and loitering among green meadows 
where the dewy footprints of April have left flowers at 
every step. Not a cloud is whitening the sky. The 
brown hills glisten in the sunbeams like the golden 
armor of a god, and along the valley glitters the dancing 
river, as if it were a chain of jewels; while the waving 
of boughs, the rustle of grass, the murmur of waters, the 
carol of birds, and the joyous laugh of childood thrill 
our very heart, and bring back our youth. Oh! let us 
go a maying. 

All through the long winter months we have been 
waiting for this day. When the snows of January spun 
in the tempest we turned from the chilly prospect and 
dreamed of May. When the ice ground in the rivers 
of February, and the trees groaned shivering with pain, 
we thought how different would be the mornings of 
May, when the streams would go signing by, the trees 
be green and luxuriant, and we should be abroad brush¬ 
ing the dew drops from the grass with a sound like the 
ringing of silver bells. And when, in March, the hail 
pattered against the casement, and the rivers roared by 
swollen and yellow, still we sighed for May, and every 
night went to bed thinking, as a young girl whose lover 
is at sea, that we two were one day nearer. And one 
morning, in early April, after a soft rain in the night, 
when we opened our door we were greeted with those 
sights and sounds that awaken the feeling of the first 
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coming of spring —that feeling which, however often 
gratified, never loses its freshness. Oh ! the luxury of 
that moment. The air was full of balm from unseen 
blossoms, the grass had sprung up as if by % magic during 
our sleep, the waters glanced in the sunlight, the trees 
rustled melodiously, and when suddenly the song of a 
bird gushed forth, every nerve within us quivered with 
extatic pleasure. Already we heard afar the silver voice 
of May, and every morning thereafter we watched to 
see her coming with the sun across the hills. And she 
is here! beautiful as a virgin white-robed for the altar. 
We feel her perfumed breath upon our cheek, tremulous 
as the first kiss a maiden gives her lover. 

“ You may hear birds at morning, and at eve 

The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 

Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 

His beautiful, bright neck.” 

It is the first of May. Oh! for the days of good 
Queen Bess. Oh ! for a bodily sight of a May-party as 
we see it in Leslie’s picture, when England was merry 
England; when the flowers came, as they no longer 
come with May; and when the hawthorn flaunted, and 
the leaves were on all the trees. Oh ! for the tall May- 
pole in the centre of the village green, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, and streaming with ribbons of every 
hue, around which, with linked hands, danced the 
laughing maidens, to the sound of flute and rote and 
viol. Oh! for the search after May dew; the kiss 
behind the white thorn; the trees hung with garlands, 
and the houses covered with wreaths of wild flowers. 
Oh ! for the May Queen, blushing until her cheek vied 
with the crimson blossoms of her coronet. Oh ! for the 
formal cavalier and lndyc of high descent,—for the 
hobby horse and dragon, the jest and talc, the games at 
wrestling, archery and quoits. Oh! for the moonlit 
dance, and afterward the slow walk home, with the 
parting kiss and the love-dream, broken off provokingly 
at the climax and vainly wooed again. Oh! for the 
song and smile, the blush and whisper, and the merry, 
merry moments of the afternoon. And oh! for the 
parting of the chaplets and the gift of the tell-tale 
flowers: 
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“ violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial, lilies of all kinds.” 

But alas! the May-day sports have gone forever: the 
May-pole no longer waves its ribbons on the green, nor 
is the dance protracted until the crescent moon silvers 
the tree-tops as it sinks in the west. No longer do 
maids hunt for May dew to increase their beauty, nor 
lover seek lover behind the blossom of the white thorn. 
There are sallow faced utilitarians who will sneer on 
you at talk of keeping May-day ; but what care we for 
them, when our room is fragrant with lilacs, and we 
can hear the delicious rustle of trees, calling us away 
to mossy banks and murmuring waters! Who will go 
with us a maying ? 

We have left the town and are out in the country. 
The hum of busy tongues has died away, and all 
around are pleasant rural sounds. The air is sweet 
with aromatic odors from unseen flowers, blossoming 
fruit trees and the upturned soil. In the quiet wood at 
the bottom of the valley there is a sound of running 
water, and the voices of birds make the clear blue sky 
ring with melody. Swallows are skimming around barns, 
the farm-boy whistles to his horses, and cool airs come 
and go deliciously on our brow. In the green meadow 
running up the valley a party of children has come to 
spend the day. We love to see children a maying. Even 
an unwieldy omnibus looks pleasing when, crowded with 
their happy faces and decorated with green boughs, it 
rolls swiftly out into the country. We love to hear 
their sunny laughter as they race over the hill-side or 
weave garlands of wild flowers for each others hair. 
We love to see them playing Copenhagen, now diving 
under the rope, and now sliding their hands rapidly to 
and fro, each little maid coyly affecting to dislike the 
forfeit, and each bold boy watching his favorite with 
the eye of a hawk, and just as he seems about to 
strike another, turning and pouncing on her. Then 
the struggle, the shouting of the lads and the pity of 
the girls. Oh! we love to see children a maying. We 
love to see them around a swing, each eager to get on, 
yet half fearing to venture when their turn comes. We 
love to hear them singing down in a wood. We love 
their glowing cheeks, and loosely flying locks, their 
ringing laughter and twinkling feet, their arch smiles, 
mischievous pranks, and pure and innocent looks. 

“ Thi* sweet May morning 
The children are pulling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers.” 

And because we love children we love wild flowers. 
There is something so exquisitely graceful, something 
so artless and sylph-like in them, something that so 


reminds us of the light-hearted girl before she has 
become trammelled by the chains of art, that we will 
gladly leave the rarest exotics to the garden to pluck 
modest wild flowers in wood or meadow—to go after 
golden buttercups in fields; to hunt forget-me-nots 
alongside of quiet streams; to climb precipices for the 
solitary rose that blooms in some apparently inacces¬ 
sible cleft; to come suddenly across honeysuckles in the 
woods flooding the air with perfume; to search after 
many another plant dear to our memory, on sunny banks 
or in hidden nooks where we are sure to find it. 
Nor are the blossoms of our common fruit trees less 
beautiful. There is nothing to dream of in fail? land 
so lovely as an orchard of peach trees in bloom, with 
the millions of delicately tinted flowers to which only 
the blush of a young virgin can compare; and who has 
not paused entranced where an apple tree by the way- 
side, shaking its rosy blossoms in the breeze, fills the 
air with gushes of fragrance, coming and going like 
unseen music out at sea 1 If you walk into the woods 
and see a dogwood tree in the distance, its white 
blossoms appear like a sudden fall of snow upon the 
branches, or, if the sun shines full upon them, like a 
shower of starlight let in on the shadowy wood. And 
when the water lilies are in their glory, if you will go 
down where they abound, you will almost dream that 
you look on the still waters of Paradise. Well do we 
remember a little lake, embosomed among solitary hills, 
far away in the wilderness. In the wildest part of this 
pond was a secluded nook where the water lilies, for a 
furlong at the least, grew so thickly that we could only 
row our skiff along by a narrow channel, that wound in 
and out, a silvery thread, in this labyrinth of fragrant 
plants. So still and quiet was the spot that sometimes 
a feeling of awe, almost of fear would come over us at 
the echo of our oars, and pausing we would hold our 
breath and look cautiously around, ere we dipped out 
blades again into the water. Often we would spend 
whole afternoons in this delicious spot, reclining in our 
skiff and gazing into the depths of the calm blue sky, 
or looking listlessly over the sides at its image reflected 
in the wave. Save the rustle of the leaves or the light 
ripple of the water, and occasionally the scream of an 
eagle wheeling above the hill, no sound broke the still¬ 
ness : and there it was that we first learned to shape out 
into words the dreams of our waking hours, the vague, 
restless feelings of our soul. We never see a water-lily 
but that spot gleams vividly before us. We have read 
somewhere of a traveller in Africa, who coming suddenly 
upon a large Egyptian lily growing by a river, sat down 
and wept; and we have heard many wonder at his emo¬ 
tion. We can understand it That flower spoke volumes 
to his heart It told him of home, friends, and happi¬ 
ness gone, perhaps, forever. 

We have been through the woods, and in the fields, 
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tad now let at go upon the water, than which in nature 
thereat Orthlng to beautiful. Whether foaming down 
r np i d^B toing smoothly toward a fall, silvered by the 
inseaHgliV glimmering between tremulous leaves, or 
■Hopin g to the shade of a quiet afternoon, it is always 
b sn rtff n f . What can excel in loveliness the spray of a 
Mstahh twiakfiag against the moon, or painting mimic 
niihtei sw a background of rocks or foliage ! What 
i# sa alertly as the flow of a mighty river? Oh! we 
loathe Situ wMi a strange affection. Often after a 
het fey is the finest we have come across a cool spring 
tip' among luxuriant grass, and kneeling we 
ked^nnr thirst with a feeling of luxury no after 
And this love has haunted us 
We were once delirious in a fever, 

I aretmd wept at our fancied suffering, we 
r ofi tool waters wherein we bathed our wearied 
When we were'a boy, often would 
i with wild longinge for what earth 
F> -Ot such times we used to go and gaze 
rbreast of that mountain lake until we. 

nt home happy. We knew not the 
tot! oar heart has since told us that the 
i earth are but types of the serener 
tarty of heaven, intended, by a wise Providence, at 
cfehfebirtto e»d stimulate our yearnings for supernal 
ltatafetdttorahyto draw us gently, by an invisible 
ita,iy to snrFather’a footstool. 

^Ato^ito^afefied the music of water? From the 
dmparttofe Of the tea to the silver song of a fountain, 
oirtriifelto in natnre to equal it t If you will go 
\ on a hill after a plenteous rain, when 
' ttoxoad-eide have been changed into the 
Streams, where the torrent, at almost 
ev*y rtfei taulilw over a mimic fall, or gurgles among 
effctfa|§dtota> will learn what a wonderful variety 
cNfeaHtafeotta of water produces. Each sound is 
together, melodious; and there 
of 4 your favorite instrument you cannot 
fep lace a single stone and you have a 
The old poets who lived, as it were, in 
I nowhere do you find so many 
l tom the sound of water as in their 
> you never listened to the pattering of 
r <ff paused at the tinkling of a spring 
h.jtod Hi to summer nights have you never 
, to hear the murmur of a neigh- 



j jrtl failing fitfully 1 

**^*^** r voice is oi a hidden brook 
- :^*!jjl4hnrtatyttoathof Jane, 

'Ctot tqjhe silent woods all night 


large vain drops that precede 
if they frU on deep, stall 
Stand on a beach 


in a storm, and listen to the wild boom of the surges 
without awe, if you can. We never hear the roar of 
an unseen cataract in the pine woods of a mountain 
without holding our breath, as if almost in the visible 
presence of the Almighty: and often we have started at 
what appeared to be the sound of childish laughter in the 
forest, caused by the noise of a brook gurgling swiftly 
among stones and shooting down rapids. A young 
poet of our day has beautifully compared the voice of 
his mistress singing to the leaping of a fountain in 
starlight: we could lead him to a thousand sounds as 
musical—the dropping of water down a well, its silvery 
clearness where it runs swiftly through long grass, its 
indescribable melody when gliding over sand, or the 
quick gu-gu with which it shoots darkly clear out of 
the cool depths of a cedar swamp. It is only in the 
symphonies of Beethoven that you can find any parallel 
to the music of water: now impulsive and now mea¬ 
sured; frantic with rage, or “ moaning like a god in 
pain;” soft, plaintive or terrific, he alone, of all the 
great composers, has transmuted into instrumental har¬ 
mony something of the music of water. And it is only 
in its wildness that the comparison holds good. 

Then, let us go a maying, and let it be upon the 
water. Our barge is rocking at the slip, her gay 
streamers fluttering in the wind, and her oars keep 
time like sister Graces dancing. The air is breezy and 
fresh, invigorating us with new life. We will away, 
up the placid river, gliding by bold headlands, quiet 
coves and green islands sleeping on the water, by sum¬ 
mer-houses perched on clifls, and old mansions formal 
among patriarchal trees; and, as we go, the wind will 
crisp each tiny crest into frosted silver, and the mellow 
sound of horns from passing boats will melt across the 
water, ** as *t were «rial music.” We will land often, 
and again push off; hut with noon, selecting a sylvan 
spot, we will disembark for the day, and while the ser¬ 
vants place the greensward meal, wander off into the 
woods hunting for violets in tho hollows or climbing 
after the columbine until the bugle - summons us to 
dinner. And then the noon-tide meal, with the green 
leaves rustling above and the breeze playing around us, 
bringing back the memory of bold Robin Hood and 
Sherwood forest. 

Oh! the woods are ever beautiful—beautiful in the 
stem majesty of winter when the wind wails through 
them like a spirit cast from heaven; beautiful in the 
sultriness of summer when the deer seek their coolest 
recesses, and when, at early morning, their leaves are 
tremulous with the songs of myriads of birds; beautifal 
in autumn when clothed in a thousand glittering colors, 
and covering hill and valley with a glory such as is 
reflected from the ruby and sapphire walls of the new 
Jerusalem. And beautiful are they in spring, ere the 
old oaks have put on their verdure, and when the larch 
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stands, rich and green, among the melancholy firs. If 
there is a stream in the wood you may find its margin 
fringed with willows, their light green pensile tresses 
drooping, like a soft eye-lash, on the water. On every 
side are trees in every stage of leafing, some nearly bare, 
some with the younger buds shooting, and some green 
even to the top; and pleasant is it to sit and listen to 
the rising wind, at first just lifting the highest leaf, then 
rustling the whole foliage, and so swelling out until 
even the branches of the bare old oaks sway to and fro 
with a wild mournful sound. Nor is it their outward 
beauty alone which affects us. How mysterious their 
growth from the little seed to the lordly tree. See how 
their heavier branches protrude toward the north to 
screen them from the inclement storms of that quarter; 
while, for the same purpose, one side of the trunk is 
covered with moss. Mark that gnarled and twisted 
tree growing out of the edge of the ravine: at first the 
plant bends earthward pressed on by that mass of rock, 
then it is forced horizontally, but serpent-like it soon 
winds upward and around the incubus, thus amid every 
obstruction shooting to the light. Every leaf is an 
organ through which, as it were, the tree respires; and 
how wisely does nature ordain that, when the leaves 
fall off, the sap ceases to shoot, and the tree grows 
torpid. Then how wonderful has been the progress 
of the different species, from the gigantic fern amid 
which the terrific iguanadon nestled in the earlier geolo¬ 
gical epochs, to the lofty palms through which the mam¬ 
moth broke as the hippopotamus now rushes through 
the reeds of Africa. Oh 1 mighty in the thoughts they 
suggest, and overpowering in their majestic beauty arc 
the forests. No fretted roof of minster inspires us with 
such awe. 

“ Ah, why r 

Should wc, in the worlds riper years, neglect 

Cod’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised V* 

This breezy wood is another forest of Arden, and we 
almost look to see a new Rosalind tripping out on the 
glade. It was a beautiful trait in the classic mythology 
to people the forest with dryads and hamadryads, nor 
do we wonder that this poetic superstition lingered long 
after paganism was no more, and breathed its benign 
influence into Tasso’s immortal poem. But since tree 
and rock no longer have their divinities, let Rosalind 
be the presiding influence of this spot—Rosalind the 
sweetest, loveliest of all Shakspeare’s females. So 
graceful and sprightly, so arch and witty, so tender 
and loving, impulsive often, and, therefore, needing 
forgiveness, saucy as a page, yet full of womanly feeling, 
oh ! give as Rosalind. The girlish Perdita, the gentle 
Desdemona, the frank Miranda, the majestic Portia, 
Helen, Beatrice, Ophelia, and that angel Imogen, are 
all lovely, though different, but no one combines so 


many womanly and winning qualities, is at once ao 
heavenly and yet of earth, as Rosalind. If she falls in 
love at first sight, it is because she has agreed ** to make 
sport withal but she soon finds that her passion is in 
earnest, and exclaims, wringing her pretty hands, “ oh, 
coz, cox, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou did ’st know 
how many fathoms deep I am in love.” How exquisitely 
she fools it with Orlando; but how soft her woman’s 
heart when she faints, at bearing of his wound: and 
with what roguish hypocrisy she says, on recovering, 
“ ah! sir, a body would think this was well counter¬ 
feited ; I pray you, tell your brother how well I counter¬ 
feited. Heigh ho!” We love the little vixen. We love 
her for her pretty way of teaching Orlando to make love 
to her—we love her for her merry chiding of him when he 
comes behind his time—we love her for the gay manner 
in which she ruffles it as the page, though when alone 
with Aliena she piteously says, “never talk to me; I 
will weepor with more spirit and somewhat of vexa¬ 
tion, at her cousin’s exclamation, “ Cnpid have mercy! 
Not a word,” retorts “Not one to throw at a dog.” 
Ah! Rosalind, when you said that, you felt your heart 
was gone, and feared it might be hopelessly. Come a 
maying then with your Rosalind, or, if you be a lady, 
bring your Orlando. 

But we have loitered in the woods, now dancing 
on the sward, and now engaged in merry talk, until 
the evening star, glistening like a tear in the blue eye of 
beauty, hangs over the western hill, and the cool air of 
approaching night warns us to embark. As we float 
softly down the stream, our oars scarce dipping in the 
water, gentle thoughts will insensibly possess our souls, 
and deep silence ensue. It is the hour of vespers, and 
sky and river remind us of Italy. They have a beau¬ 
tiful custom there, when the vesper bell is heard, for the 
rowers simultaneously to stop for prayer until the silver 
sounds cease melting over the water. And equally 
poetic is the practice of the fisherman’s wives who go 
out at twilight on the sea-shore and sing, that their 
husbands, hearing them, may know whither to direct 
their skiffs. If you are on the water at that hour, the 
answering songs around, from unseen vocalists on sea 
and shore, produce an indescribable effect. It is like 
music from angels in the air. 

To float on a calm river at eventide wakes the poetry 
of a man, if he has any in him. There is nothing we 
so love as to see the pearly water dripping from the 
oars, each drop glistening in the starlight as it falls, or 
to watch the long lines of trembling light that shoot 
and die, as the blades disturb the placid surface. Thus 
occupied we will silently float on. But when the 
moon, sliding above the tree tops, shoots its bridge of 
silver along the tide, suddenly, at the sight, we will 
burst into rapturous exclamations, the oars will rollick 
gaily, the barge shoot ahead with a start, songs will be 
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THE CURATE'S DAUGHTER. 

BT JAB’S D. BUD VIIi 


1, gay laughter again ring out, and away, like a 
skimming, we 'will go. That is a May day for 
Will yoa go ? 


PARTING LINES 

TO FELLOW PASSENGERS, AFTER A TO7AGE PROM EUROPE. 
BT LIDIA H. BIOOURim. 

When shall we all meet a^ain ? 

When shall we all meet again ? 

We, who side by side, so long, 

Listing to the billow's song, 

Saw the San, with none to save. 

Plunge amid his ocean-grave,— 

And anon,—its bursting floor 
To the skies their king, restore,— 

Saw the Icebergs, mountain-high,— 

Felt the winter of their eye,— 

Days of care and nights of fear, 

Drew us, heart to heart, more near, 

And though rich,—serenely fair 
Gleams the heaven of our prayer,— 

Still,—the parting hour is pain,— 

When shall we all meet again? 

When the sea of time is Croat, 

When her beacon-fires are lost,— 

When our sails no more are furl’d, 

For the tempests of the world. 

And no more expanding wide, 

Woo the gales of hope and pride, 

When those ties the heart that sway, 

Melt like smoking flax away, 

Where the judgment seat is set, 

Where the tribes of earth are met,— 

When those Books whose awful scroll 
Hide the sentence of the soul, 

Ope, for endless joy or pain,— 

Then, shall we all meet again. 


THE FORGET ME NOT. 

BT HARRIET SYMMES. 

Upon a ravine’s gloomy side 
A gentle wild flower grew, 

That blushed to see the sun, and wept 
His flight in tears of dew. 

A maiden marked it growing there, 
And claimed her lover’s aid 
To pluck the flower, his suit to win— 
She spoke, and was obeyed. 

Stooping far o’er the dizzy verge, 

The lover touched the prize— 

But slipped, and falling fondly calls, 

44 Forget me not!" and dies. 

So poets tell the flower was named; 

And still it hangs its head, 

As if it drooped, like that sad maid, 
Heart-broken for the dead. 


The night was dark and dreary. The wind moafted 
through the leafless trees, while the rain pattered against 
the casement It was such a night as adds double 
wretchedness to the scanty meal and cheerless hearth of 
the poor, while it gathers around the blazing fireside of 
the more fortunate all the comforts and luxuries of life, 
for on such a night their value is doubly increased by 
the force of contrast 

In a handsome apartment, whose rich carpet and 
silken hangings, bore ample testimony to the presence 
of wealth, while the open piano, and richly bound books 
spoke of elegance and a refined taste, sat two ladies, 
who, by a certain air of refinement inseparable from 
education, and the legitimate growth of good society, 
seemed fitted to dwell amid scenes like this. The 
subject was worthy of a painter: that room, with its 
stately and pictured walls, seen by the soft light of a 
lamp, while the beautiful girlish creature in the fore¬ 
ground, was not more worthy the artist's skill than was 
the more matronly and thoughtful, yet still handsome 
woman, who, seated near the fire in a large arm chair, 
unconcerned of the storm that raged without, seemed 
intent alone on her knitting. Impatiently did the young 
and beautitul Agnes listlessly turn over the leaves of her 
music, and in seeming restlessness of mood touch the 
keys of her piano, while ever and anon she would start 
from her seat, and raising the heavy crimson curtain, 
gaze into the darkening gloom without, then with a 
sigh and a half uttered exclamation of disappointment, 
turn away from the window, and watch her aunt’s 
fingers as she quietly knitted round after round, and 
thought what selfish beings old maids were. Her aunt 
seemed to read her thoughts, for she said kindly, 

M I know, my dear Agnes, you have been disappointed 
by the rain this evening from attending your friend 
Clara's party; but sit down near me, and I will tell 
you a story that will convince you that there are more 
serious disappointments in life than this evening’s rain 
has occasioned you.” 

“ Oh! thank you, dearest aunt,” exclaimed the Warm 
hearted girl, as she seated herself on a low ottoman at 
her aunt’s feet, “ I do so love to listen to your stories, 
there is so much simplicity and truthfulness in them, 
one could almost fancy you had been yourself a witness 
of all the scenes you describe.” Her aunt smiled at this 
implied compliment to her powers of story-telling, and 
began her oft promised tale of the Curate's Daughter . 

“ About the year 1812, Mr. Steele, the newly appointed 
enrate, come to take pastoral charge of a devoted little 
flock in a small village in the north of Ireland. His wife 
was the very personification of what a minister’s wife 
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should be. Well educated, graceful and easy in her 
manners, lowly and meek of heart, she used to accom¬ 
pany her husband in his visits to the houses of his 
parishioners, whose sorrows were always her sorrows. 
She ‘shared with him their gladness, and wept with 
him their tears.’ At the time of their coming to the 
parsonage, their family consisted of two rosy children. 
Bessie, the eldest, was a quiet, studious child, with dark 
and loving eyes expressive of a thoughtfulness beyond 
her years; while the pretty little romp, Lucy, full of fun 
and frolic, was the pet and plaything of her parents, and 
the darling of her older and more sedate sister. 

44 Owing to Mr. Steele’s very limited salary, for to him 
with truth might be applied the lines of Goldsmith, 

‘ A man he was to all tho country dear, 

And passing rich with forty younds a year.’ 

his little daughters were not sent to school, but, under 
the care of their excellent and accomplished mother, they 
won the just reputation of being the best educated girls 
in Ballyronan. Every moment that Mrs. Steele could 
spare from her stitchery and household duties, was em¬ 
ployed in imparting to her daughters those accomplish¬ 
ments in which she had herself excelled. Nor were the 
seeds of instruction sown in a barren soil. Bessie from 
earliest childhood thoughtful and reserved, carried ever 
about with her as she grew in years a consciousness of 
the presence of the sources of all good. She was one 
of those who find 4 sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing/ Hence tho charm that pervaded every look and 
breathed in every word she uttered. But the pretty 
brunette Lucy inherited all the strong impulses and 
intensity of feeling, without the rigidly correct moral 
principles which regulated her sister’s conduct. 

“About this time the eldest son of their neighbor, 
Esquire Hoffman, returned from the university. Orrin 
Hoffman was a tall, noble looking man, with a frank 
expression of countenance and pleasant smile, that more 
than atoned for a certain roughness of manner and im¬ 
patience of restraint. He had been absent three years 
from Ballyronan, and had almost forgotten his little 
playmates of the parsonage, when he was reminded of 
them by hearing the church-bell ring the first Sunday 
morning after his arrival. * Orrin,’ said his mother, as 
the carriage drove up to the door, ‘don’t you intend to 
accompany us to church this morning?’ ‘I think not,* 
he replied, yawning over a book bo was not reading; 
for, dull as a Sunday would be in tbe country spent 
within doors, he resolved to bear with it rather than 
inflict on himself the bore, as be termed it, of listening 
to ‘ Old Humdrum ,’ as he was wont to designate the 
good curate, in comparing him with the more highly 
gifted preachers he had been accustomed to hear in 
Dublin, and whose literary productions, flowing lan¬ 
guage, and graceful elocution were more suited to his 
fastidious taste. 4 You had better come,’ said his father, 


4 Mr. 8teele will be unaffectedly glad to aee you there.’ 

* And,’ continued bis mother, 4 you will be surprieed to 
see your old playmate Bessie. She is quite a tall gill 
now, and decidedly tbe prettiest in the parish,’ Orrin’s 
countenance brightened, he rose from the sofa, threw 
aside the book, and offering bis arm to his delighted 
mother, conducted her to the carriage, and the next 
minute was rolling onward to the village church. 

44 4 The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before him,’ was spoken in a deep and 
solemn tone. Orrin raised his head as he walked up 
the broad aisle, and gazed upon the speaker. How 
few, how strong those touching words! They acted as 
a spell to call back bye-gone years. It was the voice of 
other days, a voice he had heard 4 even from his mother’s 
knee,’ and as he continued to gaze on the well remem¬ 
bered features, his whole attention became absorbed in 
the simple language, adapted to the capacity of his 
hearers, with which the preacher expained the sublime 
truths in the sacred volume before him. 4 And this 
is he,’ thought Orrin, 4 whom I called puritanical, and 
of whose nasal twang I discoursed so eloquently but 
an hour ago.’ Oppressed by his sensations, his eye 
fell from the mild countenance of the speaker, and 
wandered to the curate’s pew, there to meet the quickly 
averted gaze of Bessie Steele. Yes, he knew it was 
her, though much taller than when last he had seen 
her. There was the same smile, whose pensive sweet¬ 
ness had erst caught his youthful fancy— 4 how could I 
ever have forgotten Bessie Steele?’ he mentally asked 
himself. The supposition seemed absurd. 

44 When the benediction was given, and the congre¬ 
gation was leaving the church, he watched impatiently 
for an opening in the crowd that gathered round the 
good curate as he approached the door: and there by 
her mother’s side, her slight form leaning against a 
column, stood Bessie Steele: and again a slight blush 
flitted over her cheek as she encountered the admiring 
gaze of Orrin Hoffman. To conceal her confusion she 
spoke to her sister, who, with herself and mother, was 
evidently waiting for the curate to join them. Orrin 
Hoffman had been three years from home, and they had 
had their effect. He perfectly understood how to adapt 
his manners to all occasions, and to conform with ease 
to all circumstances in which he might be placed. He 
now advanced to the venerable old man, and grasped 
bis proffered hand with a warmth for which the good 
curate was not prepared. With unfeigned kindness 
the kind old man invited him to call sans ceremonie. at 
the parsonage during his stay in Ballyronan. Orrin 
bowed his thanks, delighted at the prospect of renewing 
his acquaintance with the Curate’s Daughter, the play¬ 
mate of his early days, the gifted and retiring Bessie 
Steele. 

44 From this time scarce a day passed that did not see 
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Orrio wending his way to the parsonage. If there was 
a flower in Esquire Hoffman’s garden prettier than the 
rest, Orrin bore it off to Bessie. He read to her the 
works of her favorite authors, and was ever by her side 
in all their evening walks; and it was impossible in the 
course of this deepening intimacy that the sentiments 
of Orrin could be concealed. She must have been more 
or less than woman to have doubted. As the time ap¬ 
pointed for Orrin’8 return to Dublin approached, the 
roses faded gradually from the cheek of Bessie. He 
was qualifying himself for the profession of the law, and 
be now looked forward hopefully to the time when he 
would commence his professional duties in partnership 
with the good Squire Hoffman, who, now growing old, 
required a young and energetic assistant. One evening 
Orrin came to the parsonage at a later hour than usual. 
He looked pale and agitated. 

“ ‘ I have received/ said he, ‘ a letter to-day from 
Dublin, requiring my immediate presence, and I must 
leave BaUyronan to-morrow. I did not know till now 
how much my happiness was centred here/ and as 
Bessie, unable to conceal her emotion, rose to leave the 
apartment, Orrin detained her, ‘ promise me, dear Bessie, 
before I go/ be said, * that when I return, this hand, 
which now trembles in mine, shall be mine forever/ 
* Take it/ she murmured on his breast, * it is all I have 
to give.’ 

“ Time passed, and oh! how drearily, to one of the 
inmates of the parsonage. It is true that Orrin wrote 
to her often; still the study of his profession detained 
him in Dublin, and in hie absence, how could she feel 
otherways than sad and lonely! His letters were trea¬ 
sured, read and re-read, till every word was engraven on 
her memory, as indelibly as his image was on her warm 
and loving heart. 

“ About this time a melancholy change came over her 
destiny, in the rapidly declining health of her excellent 
and exemplary mother. In a few weeks she was called 
upon to mourn over the remains of that pious and tender 
parent, and for a time her already tried spirit sank as if 
its trials were too great to bear. Still, for her poor 
father and Lucy’s sake, she shook off the gloom that 
oppressed her, and strove, with the holy calm of resig¬ 
nation to His will, to look for happiness in a brighter 
world than this. To instruct this darling sister, and 
smooth the declining years of her father, was now her 
only source of consolation, for now indeed Orrin’s letters 
came few and far between. 

“ ‘ What a striking resemblance Lucy Steele bears to 
her sister Bessie/ was the remark of Mrs. Hoffman, as 
•be accompanied her son in his first visit to the par¬ 
sonage on his return. * The resemblance is certainly 
striking/ he replied, ‘ only Lucy is far more beautiful.’ 
The remark and the look of unconcealed admiration 


with which he regarded Lucy, who, as if unconscious 
of their approach, continued to water her geraniums, 
was noted from her chamber window, under which they 
passed, by Bessie, who, motionless and heart-stricken, 
appreciated the full impart of both. The words rang in 
her ear like a death knell—for she felt that the sun of 
her earthly happiness had set forever. 

“ Once more Orrin Hoffman renewed his visits to the 
parsonage, he now seldom saw Bessie, and never enquired 
the cause, or seemed to notice her absence. When in¬ 
deed they did meet he addressed her with a cold and 
distant politeness. Delicacy, in the meantime, sealed 
the lips of Bessie, while concealment preyed upon her 
broken spirits, and undermined her health. About this 
time Mrs. Hoffman solicited Mr. Steele’s permission, for 
Lucy to accompany her for a few weeks to Dublin. To 
this the good curate willingly assented, as the anticipated 
visit seemed to give Lucy so much pleasure. I have 
already said that Lucy inherited all the strong feelings 
of Bessie, without the same regulating moral principles. 
She could not with Burns * suppose a change o’ cases/ 
without her conscience accusing her in a voice that 
could not be stifled, of being accessary to all her sister’s 
sufferings, yet she did continue to silence the * small still 
voice’ with the assurance that it was destiny / 

“ Bessie strained her sister to her heart, although that 
heart was breaking, and when Orrin Hoflman handed 
Lucy to the carriage that was to convey them to Dublin, 
Bessie fell on her knees in her now lone Aamber, and 
prayed to the giver of all good for strength to bear this 
other trial with resignation. 

“ Although Orrin’s marked attentions to Lucy ought 
to have prepared Bessie for what might be expected to 
follow, yet a clap of thunder in a cloudless sky could 
not have more fully paralyzed her every faculty, than 
when her father received a letter from him containing a 
proposal for the hand of Lucy. Then indeed she felt 
that the cup of her misery was full to overflowing: 
then, indeed, in the sad loneliness of her chamber, she 
sorrowed as one without hope. 

“ By the death of an elder brother, the last years of 
the good curate were spent in comparative affluence, 
and at his death the property of her uncle’s will fell to 
Bessie’s possession, who valued it chiefly as the means 
of dispensing good to others. Esquire Hoffman died 
within a year from the decease of the good curate, and, 
on his father’s death, Orrin came to reside at the lodge 
with his wife and infant daughter. They had resided 
at the lodge but a few weeks, when the appalling news 
was brought to his wife, who, at the time, was danger¬ 
ously ill, that Orrin had been thrown from his horse 
and instantly killed. His wife survived the dreadful 
intelligence but two days, leaving her infant daughter, 
with her blessing, to the care of her sister Bessie. 

“ Many a time, in after years, did Bessie Steele lead 
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the infant steps of her precious charge to the early 
graves of her parents, and never did Bessie leave the 
consecrated spot without shedding many a tear over the 
grave of Orrin, her first and only love.’* 

Agnes looked tearfullv up in her aunt’s face, 

“ Was not the name of the orphan Agnes ?” 

“ It was, my dean” 

. “ Oh!” sobbed Agnes, “ how kind, how forgiving you 
have ever been. How could I ever call you an old maid 
or selfish ?” 

“Agnes,” said her aunt, “I have told you this tale of 
my early sorrows to shew you that there are greater dis¬ 
appointments in life than missing a cotillion party, and 
severer trails than a rainy evening.” 


TO ELLEN. 

BT JOHN A. 8TRTKIB. 

If nature ever deigned to trace 
On human form a heavenly grace; 

If beauty ever drew its line 
To make a mortal look divine; 

If sometimes heaven has lent a dye 
Caught from the rainbow of the sky, 
And painted on a child of earth, 

The charms of a celestial birth. 

Ellen, thou art that child, and thine 
That heavenly grace, that matchless line, 
That form on which each flowret threw 
The tinge of its peculiar hue; 

The lily first its whiteness spread, 

The rose came next and left its red. 

And every grace of the parterre 
Has thrown some painted beauty there. 

A soul looks out at those bright eyes. 
Lovely as when from yonder skies 
A seraph with the smile of heav’n 
Looks down upon a wretch forgiven; 
Those eyes so like ethereal blue, 
Beaming such star-like lustre too, 

That one would think within there ought 
To be a paradise of thought. 

Thou seem’st an angel nature, born 
Of man, and thy pure life as drawn 
From the same font where angels quaffed 
Their immortality’s full draught : 

Yet mortal, too, and so must share 
The mortal’s calm, the mortal’s care, 

And be what man forever is, 

He feels not now, but hopes for bliss. 

HP is the sure lot of men below, 

And thou must share their weal and woe, 
The changing child of hope and fear. 
The compound of a smile and tear: 

Yet when the tear shall leave thine eyes 
The light of some sweet smile shall rise, 
And shining in that drop shall spread 
Hope’s gilded rainbow ’round thy head. 


WILLOW DELL. 

BT LYDIA JAKE PIE1IOK. 

Lovely and innocent beings were Hannah and 
Francisca Sonthroayed; lovely and loving one another 
were they, for they were orphans, and no kind kindted 
divided their young affections. Their mother, a beau¬ 
tiful Florentine, was won from her sunny home by the 
fond idolatry of Theodore Southmayed, an American 
traveller in glorious Italy; who forgot temple and monu¬ 
ment, sculpture and painting, in the intellectual loveli¬ 
ness of his worshipped Francisca Di A III; and as he 
bore her homeward he felt a prouder joy than if all the 
inanimate treasures of that tomb of art had been his well 
won trophies. But she was like a transplanted flower, 
she drooped in our clime; all the fond solicitude of love, 
a love such as few men have felt for the gifted and 
beautiful, proved vain to shield and sustain her; before 
her little Hannah could speak her name, she called her 
to her bedside, bade her love her new-born sister, and 
died on the bosom of her husband, who felt his heart 
die with her. Thenceforth be endured the loneliness 
of a desolate heart for the sake of his innooent babes, 
who had none hut him to love them. As their minds 
unfolded, his great aim was to teach them to love each 
other, for he felt that ere long they would be bereft of 
all other love; and it was so. Francisca had attained 
her ninth year, Hannah was one year older. They 
were different in mind and person. Francisca was like 
her mother, a slender girl, with jetty hair and midnight 
eyes: her spirit was all sunshine, such as libs on the 
enchanting landscapes of Italy, and richly did it tint her 
pure cheek, and the rich lip, eloquent ever with sweet 
tones or sweeter smiles. There was fascination in her 
eyes: whoever gazed into their shadowy depths felt as if 
lost in an enchanted region of beautiful shadows. Her 
movements were those of an elastic flower toying with 
the morning breeze; her soul was all joy, and her person 
all beauty. Hannah was more voluptuously made. Her 
brown shining curls shadowed, like a golden veil, her 
perfect features and glistening white shoulders. Her 
eyes were blue like the sapphire gate of heaven, betray¬ 
ing by their transparency the pure angels that moved 
within. Her spirit was deep water. The xephyr that 
dimpled its surface disturbed not the pure quiet of its 
treasured depths. Francisca’s voice was rich with song 
and laughter; Hannah uttered words of tenderness with 
an almost pensive smile. 

When Mr. Southmayed’s step was feeble, and hi6 eye 
dim with disease, Hannah sat beside him in bis chamber, 
reading from the sacred volume sentences rendered more 
sweetly pathetic by the musical cadences of her soft 
voice; while Francisca bounded over field and gaiden 
walk, culling the richest fruit and most fragrant flowers, 
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which she ever carried to him as offerings of her love. 
Thus dissimilar they did not divide his love. He felt 
that he loved each wholly, and they were both necessary 
to his existence. 

It was a soft night in midsummer. The little girls 
had retired to rest; the fragrant zephyr, the sleeping 
moonlight, the heavy nodding foliage, reminded the 
widower of his lost love’s fame of bliss. He thought 
of his first meeting with her, of their moonlight walks 
amid the scented groves; of the rich orange bower where 
they were wont to sit together, and where he first won 
her to confess that her heart owned him as its only lord, 
while his soul felt those words of her's, its sweetest, 
purest draught of happiness. A few days he enjoyed the 
Messed intoxication which it produced. But he thought 
not now of bitterness, sorrow or mourning. A blessed 
calm pervaded his spiritual atmosphere; all his life’s 
fend memories were gathered like an angel group around 
him, and she whom he had so long, so truly loved, stood 
visible in the soft light, with smiles of love, and robes 
floating like a silvery cloud in the clear moonlight ether. 
Long time he gazed on the beautiful being of his excited 
imagination, and he felt that it was loving kindness 
which removed her, before this cold ungenial world had 
touched her with its blight And then he thought of 
her sweet resignation, her reliance on the Redeemer, and 
her faith in a pardoning God ; and he felt that his sor¬ 
row had been selfish and wicked; and in that hour of 
perfect resignation, when he was humble and penitent 
a flood of holy peace descended on his soul. He prayed 
then in lowliness of spirit, and felt that he was accepted 
of the Lord. He left bis chamber and sought the affec¬ 
tionate woman who had nursed his children since they 
had no mother; he told her that he should soon die, 
and besought her to fulfil the conditions of his will, and 
remain with his daughters as long as they should need 
her care. “ Be patient with them,” he said, “ watch 
over them carefully, endure the perversities of their 
youth, and above all teach them as far as you can a 
humble piety. These are the conditions on which I 
have devised to you an ample provision for life.” 
Turning from her tears and protestations of fidelity, 
he entered the chamber in which his daughters were 
sleeping. A ravishing picture of innocent love and 
beauty they presented as they lay asleep on one pillow, 
Prancisca’s dark locks lying like sheltering pinions 
over the bright curls of her fair sister, whose rosy 
cheek rested on her bosom, while the beats of her 
tender heart moved with tremulous emotion the trans¬ 
parent hand which so lovingly embraced her. He knelt 
by their bedside, M Father!” he prayed, “ hear me yet 
once more. Oh! keep my children from all evil, and 
grant that they may ever remain affectionate and con¬ 
fiding sisters in soul, whose hearts cannot be sundered.” 
He paused. The morning found him still kneeling there. 

Vox. III.—18 


but his spirit had ascended with his aspirations to 
heaven. The shrouded love which he had worshipped 
had been to him a vampire, and eaten away the silver 
chord of life; and now at the hour in which he was 
made willing to live for his motherless children, he fell 
a victim to the impious grief which he had cherished so 
religiously. 

The shrieks of the terrified attendants woke the young 
orphan’s from their sweet repose. Clasped in each otlieiu 
arms the sisters wept their orphanage, and their love for 
each other grew more intense from sympathy. But their 
father had never been to them one on whom to lean for 
aid and comfort; it had been theirs to watch over him 
and strive by every gentle art to beguile his sorrows, 
and win from his countenance the reflection of a smile. 
They did not mourn, therefore, as under other circum¬ 
stances they must have mourned; and the love of the 
nurse who had been to them as father and mother, soon 
won them from their grief. But a distressing accident 
deprived them of her care and assistance just as Hannah 
had attained her eighteenth year. Lovely and innocent 
beings were these young orphan sisters; nurtured by 
affection in the bosom of poace, they knew little of the 
guilefulness of this naughty world; and the magic para¬ 
dise of young womanhood’s imaginings, was in summer 
bloom of beauty within their spiritual domains. They 
had not learned that there were such vices as selfishness 
and deceit. Their reading had been selected by their 
father with a view to preserving the purity and fresh¬ 
ness of their young hearts; and a like course had by his 
direction been pursued by their guardian nurse. Thus 
the trusting purity of infancy remained, and gave its 
coloring to the high, warm romance of womanhood, as 
the rainbow tinted clouds of morning lie with soft lustre 
on the face of day. As young birds nestling in the 
thick bowers of a little river island, look with wonder 
and delight across the pure waters of the broad shore, 
rich with its fields of ripe corn, and clustered orchards 
and human habitations; so did these young maidens 
look from their seclusion in the world, which to them 
was all a bright, far off mystery. 

In a magnificent mansion of the great metropolis, 
surrounded by luxury and sumptuous garniture, sat a 
party of gentlemen, in the absence of ladies, conversing 
freely of love and matrimony. “ With such antedilu¬ 
vian notions in your head, I 'll swear, Piersol, that you 
never will find a resting-place for your heart. Such 
mawkish fancies of female perfection would grace the 
utterance of the most perfect hero of ancient romance. 
A heart that has throbbed for no other! and lips that no 
other has touched! ha! ha! what a picture of the 
angelic. Now when I marry I intend to take a woman 
with all a woman’s pretty foibles and coquctlings, and 
little natural failings. Why I would as soon think of 
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satisfying the craving of hunger with moonshine, as of 
feeding the domestic affections with a creature of mere 
intellect.” 

This speech was addressed to a remarkably hand¬ 
some man, with a thoughtful cast of countenance, 
which, however, gave way to a most enchanting smile 
as he answered, 

“ I am not seeking a mere intellect, but a woman of 
pure intellect, and warm and truthful affections. One 
who has not learned to drink in flattery and to eompU- 
ment in return. Who has studied no romance but the 
romance of nature, no sentiment but that which wells 
up pure in her own virgin heart I prefer the one lone 
flower that hangs over the spring in the dell amongst 
the mountains, to all the raint>ow glory of the garden.” 

“ Piersol is stricken with monomania,” cried a dash¬ 
ing looking beau, u and I can tell him where to find 
an antidote. During an excursion which I made last 
summer, I fell upon the loveliest spot of earth. 'T is a 
little valley amongst the hills on the western border 
of our country. The district is rough and broken, of 
course scatteringly settled. I thought it a very unin¬ 
teresting place, until chance led me to the valley I spake 
of. You have read many a fine description of sheltered 
vales, you have only to recollect the sweetest picture of 
all, and pour out on it the rich lustre of your own ima¬ 
gination, and you will have Willow Dell. Whether it 
was originally a glen of willows, or derived its name 
from a cluster of magnificent weepers that wave their 
long tresses over a solitary tomb, report saith not; but 
there lies over it an air of pensive holiness, soothing and 
subduing the wildest spirit Well, I paused and sat 
down on a rustic bench beneath those sighing willows, 
with intent of sketching the scene. Before me stood a 
fine looking mansion, and to the right lay an elegant 
garden, bordered by a clear brook, along the margin of 
which the projector had planted every water loving 
flower and plant while the opposite bank swelled up to 
a wooded mountain. On the left of the house clustered 
a glorious orchard of all kinds of fruit and beyond it 
were fields of grain, meadow and pasture; nor were 
cattle, sheep and fowls wanting; and I thought verily 
that all the birds of the air were congregated in that 
soft valley, such a mingling of sweet twitterings filled 
the fragrant atmosphere. I was leisurely commencing 
my sketch, when I was dazzled and confounded by an 
appearance of perfect loveliness. From the shelter of a 
trellised walk appeared moving directly toward me two 
young creatures such as I never beheld before or since. 
They were alike in height, but in no other particular. 
Yet each was perfect. They were robed in pure white, 
with unconfined ringlets, and were literally laden with 
garlands of flowers. I concealed myself behind a vine 
bound willow trunk and watched them. They came to 
the sepulchre, and hung their pure offerings upon it. 


A few broken sentences, uttered in tones swe e t and lew 
like dying music, revealed that they were asters, and that 
in that silent chamber both their parents slept. When 
they were gone I walked away in a dreamy bewilder¬ 
ment, and at the nearest house made enquiry concerning 
them. I there learned only what I bad g a thered from 
their words, and that they were perfectly redone, and 
almost unknown. Of course they are after all sweet 
little rustics. But if there are women on earth that 
can realize your fancies, the Misses 8oothmayed are the 
very material.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a being of fashions’ fairest daughters; but Mr. Piersol, 
although apparently the favored Adonis of the party, 
was absent and thoughtful, apparently speculating on 
the idea of Willow Dell, and many a sly glance was 
bandied at his expense by the knowing ones. 

Time had gathered her grey evening dress around 
her, and was donning her sprigs of diamonds, amethyrt 
and rubies, while her flowing veil lay darkly over all 
the flaunting colors of the day. The lone Edoleo sat 
lolling her sister seraphs with her flute like melody to 
which all creatures seemed to listen as to s hymn of 
heaven. The soft breeze came fitfully in at the white 
draperied windows, bearing the perfume, and sometimes 
the scented leaves of the roses that clustered around It 
into the chamber, and on to the spotless couch of a fair 
young sufferer, whose black curls lay dishevelled over 
her pillow, contrasting mournfully with the white neck 
and forehead, and fever crimsoned cheek. Beside the 
couch sat a watcher, who might have been deemed an 
angel but for the anxiety depicted on her face, and the 
tears that dripped in large globules from her silky lashes. 
A domestic opened the door. 

“ Miss Hannah,” she said, « a stranger desires a nights 
lodging.” 

« Why would he lodge hereenquired the watcher. 

“ He says he is not well, and can proceed no farther.” 

“ Let him stay then. The doctor will not leave us 
to-night,” replied the sad girl; and the servant with¬ 
drew, leaving her to watch and weep on. And bitterly 
did she weep over her last remaining relative, and fer¬ 
vently did she supplicate her Father in heaven for the 
restoration of her sister’s health. How could she rmign 
her inseparable companion from infancy, her only con¬ 
fident, her lovely and loving Francisca. 8he pleaded 
with an earnestness amounting to agony, and her voice 
was heard, for ere morning the fever subsided, the 
delirium passed away, and Francisca spoke and smiled, 
and kissed her fond nurse, and won her to lie down and 
sleep, while the doctor should watch over them both. 

Morning found Francisca so much better that Hannah 
reminded of her guest, went to breakfast with her family. 

! Ralph Piersol, for it was he, although prepared to see a 
1 vision of beauty, was astonished by her exceeding love- 
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Kness, enhanced as it was by the languor that so well 
became her gentle spirit He watched her closely, and 
was forced to confess that although not trained in the 
school of fashion, she possessed native grace and dignity 
surpassing all acquired manners. 8he suid that although 
her own attention was engrossed by her sister who was 
dangerously ill, he would be welcome to remain as long 
as he found snch lonely residence agreeable. He replied 
that he would no longer trespass on her hospitality, but 
should locate himself somewhere in the vicinity, in hopes 
that the pure mountain air would prove a restorative 
to his impaired health. Modestly intimating that her 
honor was the moot eligible situation in the vicinity for 
•ueh^a purpose, she repeated her invitation, which he 
gratefully accepted. He spoke truths when he com¬ 
plained of ill health, for his constitution was much 
enfeebled by the confinement of a city life, aided by 
late hours, and a succession of violent colds. But it 
was the fiutie of innocent beauty that led him to her 
bourn * Notwithstanding all the romance of feeling 
which he had thrown into the idea of the lovely 
orphans, he had never fancied aught half so enchant- 
iogly lovely as Hannah Southmayed. He felt to wor¬ 
ship her as the perfection of female excellency. As 
Fvandsca meovered, her sister was forced by the good 
doctor to seek exercise, and to divert her long and 
pahMIy Occupied mind. And then she was much in 
Pfemstfi company. Their communing was all truths, 
for rite knew no disguise, and he found it impossible to 
flatter one who was richly deserving of all commenda¬ 
tion. If he had at first sight worshipped her beauty, he 
now found himself obliged to worship her purity, and 
wonder at the extent of her knowledge, and the loftiness 
of her sentiments. He felt for her emotions which he 
Mver experienced until then; but with his admiration 
was blended an awe which forbade all familiarity. 

Need I say that Hannah Southmayed soon felt that 
he was lord of her heart, and that with such conscious¬ 
ness camsan nndefinablc reserve of manner, a dread of 
bdfog alone In his company, a timidity which kept the 
soft-eye veiled, and sunk the sweet tones of the voice 
to* w font sea like melody. Bright and rich as the first 
beam* of a radiant May morning to the dew spangled 
baamiae of the veitiant earth, was the dawning of a 
pees mid holy love to the tearful sympathies of that 
yflOng firauh spirit. She had never dreamed of love 
mfl aha met with Piersol. His voice had wakened 
tl» mm* bird of music that slept in her maiden heart, 
sad ova r y fibre of her bosom trembled to the melody 
ofofeovaiybiir tones in which it was forever repeating 
the (MO dear frame. - And that name was breathed from 
her aMfiboWrambed lips on the ear of her dear sister 
Fllriaa, only When the night lamp looked dimly 
through the white drapery of the bed, and the breeze 
alone with pinions heavy with dew disturbed the dark 


tresses on the bosom of silence. Francises listened, 
and wondered what strange spell had gathered round 
Hannah’s spirit, or what unearthly excellence adorned 
the stranger who thus engrossed her thoughts and affec¬ 
tions, she listened, and her pure heart returned to her 
sister’s emotions throb for throb. Ardently did she long 
to look upon the perfection which so filled her sister’s 
soul; and Piersol felt as ardent desires to see the bright 
being whose praises Hannah never wearied of repeating. 

It was a bright morning in the early autumn just at 
that soft and mellowed season which seems to mingle 
its pensive romance with the soul, that Francisca South¬ 
mayed was permitted to come down into the parlor and 
be presented to her sister’s guest Prepared as he was 
to meet an Houri of Paradise, he was wholly taken by 
surprise; for his fancy had always represented her as a 
softened image of her meek and gentle sister. But when 
he saw her, fairy like in form, with small delicate fea¬ 
tures, and complexion the pure red and white of which 
were more beautiful from her long confinement, and 
the rich glow of returning health; and rendered doubly 
brilliant from the contrast of her black glossy hair, 
which was dressed in bands and braids, and confined 
with a few okl fashioned diamond pins and clasps. But 
her diamonds, though of the purest, were outshone by 
her dazzling eyes, in which it seemed as if a thousand 
spirits sported; and her playful spirits gushed with 
renewed brilliancy from the weight which had lain 
upon them, even as the brook flows freest when first 
released from the icy bondage of winter. Piersol gazed 
and listened, and wondered; and for once in his life 
| utterly forgot himself, and made no effort to dazzle or 
i to please. Francisca, however, looked on him through 
^ the medium of her sister’s encomiums, and deemed him 
perfect And as day after day made them more familiar, 
as they read, walked, sang, drew and painted together, 
she too learned to regard him as the best and noblest 
of the human race. Strangely was he divided between 
the two beautiful beings. Hannah he considered as an 
angel, too pure for earth or earthly feelings. He could 
not speak to her of love, but he felt that he could adore 
her as a friend, and as such he felt a desire to monopo¬ 
lize her undivided heart But Francisca he looked on 
as a woman. A lovely, glad-hearted woman, who could 
love and perform all the offices of humanity without 
weariness of spirit He longed to monopolize both 
sisters with all their loveliness and affection. He could 
not endure the thought that either of them should 
become attached to another man; and the turmoil of 
his mind became insupportable. He saw that by both 
he was tenderly regarded, but he judged from their 
demeanor that Francisca loved, while Hannah felt a 
sister’s pure affection. He desired ardently that so if. 
should be, and therefore it was, perhaps, that he deemed 
it so. If he had never seen Francisca lie would have 
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worshipped Hannah forever; but now while he owned 
her all that he ever deemed her, and more and better, 
he felt his heart’s fondest sympathies going forth to her 
playful sister. And how were they the guileless sisters 
affected toward him? 

“ Dear Hannah,” said Francisca, as they sat together 
in their chamber, “ do tell me what grieves you, love, for 
you are unhappy of late; or perhaps you are not well. 
Oh! if you should be sick as I was, what would become 
of us, for I could not be a faithful and judicious nurse 
like you, dear sister?” 

44 Do not be alarmed,” replied Hannah in a low voice, 
44 1 am perfectly well, sweet one.” And as she spoke 
she smiled sweetly, but ere the smile had left her lip, a 
deep and painful sigh came struggling up as from her 
hoart’s deep centre. Francisca looked steadily in her 
face. At first a vivid flush overspread it, which faded 
suddenly to the lily’s paleness. She sought to veil her 
eyes with their pearly lids, and then the big tears gushed 
forth and fell from the long trembling lashes. 

44 1 see your heart sister,” Hannah whispered, and she 
drew the loved one to her bosom, where she hid her 
face, and wept with convulsive sobbings. 44 Yes, Han¬ 
nah, I see it all. I know why you have been sad, why 
you have sighed so often, why you have sat silent and 
abstracted, why you have wandered moody and alone, 
why you have turned your eyes away from mine, and 
why you have gazed so upon me when you thought I 
was not observing you. I know it all now. Sister! 
dear and only one, you love this stranger Piersol, you 
love him, and you fear that he prefers your Francisca. 
Have I not read you aright ?” 

Had Hannah been observing the speaker she could 
have seen that there was agony in her bosom, for the 
face was livid, the nostrils contracted, and the lips 
quivering, but she did not look up, and the voice that 
addressed her was oalm and playful. 

44 Yes, Francisca,” murmured the weeper, “you have 
divined it all. I do love, and I do also fear.” 

44 Do not be grieved, sweet sister. Why should he not 
love my goldfinch, and why should you not love him ?” 

44 He cannot love the goldfinch, Hannah, for he lis¬ 
tened first to the soft note of the dove; and I cannot 
love him, because I feel that he is yours. So dismiss 
your fears, dearest, and love on and be happy.” She 
arose as she concluded and walked out to the willows. 
There hidden from view of the house, she sank upon 
the grass, and gave way to an agony of weeping. She 
knew not what she had lost, and yet she felt utterly 
desolate; she could not tell for what she had hoped, and 
yet she knew that her dearest hopes were broken. At 
length she arose and looked around her. There was 
a deep gloom on the face of Nature; a heavy pall 
shadowing the handwriting of joy and beauty on the 
broad page of Omnipotent goodness. “It will be a 


bard struggle,” she said, 44 but I must hide my stricken 
heart from dear Hannah. 8he shall be happy, and I— 
I will at least conceal my sufferings. Oh! Father in 
Heaven, help me to say Thy will—Thy blessed will be 
done.” 

And Francisca Southmayed wrapped her bleeding 
heart in a beautiful tissue, voven of smiles and song, 
and embroidered with every fanciful form of girlish 
happiness. When in company she constantly mocked at 
the name of love, and ridiculed every tale of tender 
passion, so carrying herself that Pieraol would have 
deemed her utterly heartless, but that at times there 
came an expression over her countenance that sent a 
thrill of pain to the heart of the observer, so sorrowed, 
so full of straggling agony it seemed. But her eye 
never rested on his, and she sportively avoided all con¬ 
tact with him, even refusing to accept his hand in aid 
as they climbed the hills together; but Hannah hong 
upon his arm with a sister’s calm confidence; and 
many a time she sat placidly sketching beside him, 
while Francisca sported round them like a free fawn, 
and they deemed her happy. Oh! could they have 
known with what an agonizing grasp she held her heart 
strings lest .they should betray her; how earnestly ebe 
longed for release from the arduous toil of affecting hap¬ 
piness, while her soul was full of bitterness, they would 
have been happy no more, and the knowledge that it 
was so gave strength to all her exertions. Bnt when 
she was alone, then it was that she wept and prayed 
with clasped and wringing hands for strength to do and 
to suffer. 

A suspicion of the part she was acting would some¬ 
times flash upon Piersol’s mind, and with it came a 
feeling of almost holy reverence for the self-eacrificing 
young maiden. It was sweet to regard her in that 
light, but then her wild and light-hearted gambols 
would within the hour dispel his dreams, and make 
him again regard her as a heartless, happy child. But 
Hannah who knew the singleness of her affectionate 
heart, who should have understood all its workings, 
sometimes regarded that generous, self-sacrificing sister 
as a designing rival. Yes, it is possible! Bhe saw that 
Francisca acted an unnatural part, and although she 
sometimes fancied that her late sickness had changed 
her disposition, yet ever and anon came the suggestion, 
44 she is playing a part to win his love from me.” And 
her heart became estranged from her only sister, her 
only disinterested lover. Oh! idolatrous love! how 
dost thou darken and imbitter the spirit! How dost 
thou fill the temple of life’s charities with hideous phan¬ 
tasies ! Francisca saw that her sister’s heart was not 
right toward her, and the bitternesB_pf her cup became 
■more intense. 44 Will you walk with me, Francisca !” 
said Hannah, as she tied her bonnet to go out on one of 
her accustomed errands of mercy. 
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“ No sister, I think not; I do not feel quite well this 
morning,” replied Franaiaca. 

“ I suppose Mr. Piersol will help you to beguile the 
time,” sakl Hannah, with an expression not to be mis¬ 
understood. Francisca trembled violently as she replied, 

“Oh l Hannah,did I ever deceive you that you should 
doubt me now, that I am breaking my own heart for 
you I” She felt that she had betrayed herself, and ran 
sobbing into the garden. Hannah paused, 

“ Breaking her heart for me,” she said, “ then she 
does love him, and he will be her own.” And she felt 
a wish rising in her heart that—must it be told 1 —that 
Francisca had never arisen from her bed of sickness. 
She turned with horror from the suggestion of the fiend, 
and crushed the wish ere it assumed the garb of thought, 
with a feeling of self reproach such as she had never 
before experienced. “ Oh! how I wish that he had 
never come here,” she cried in an agony; “ for now I 
am undone—and Francisca—oh! we shall never be 
happy again!” And she too wept bitterly. 

Francisca had fied to the vine covered summer-house, 
which had ever been a favorite resort for herself and 
sister, where they played happily together in infancy, so 
that all sweet memories seemed to gather and rest there. 
But it was now cold and desolate, for October was 
shaking the last sear leaves from the trembling vines, 
even while she sighed mournfully over the ruin she was 
working. “ My heart is at home here,” she murmured, 
“for its joys are withered even as the bloom and verdure 
of this lonely bower.” And she abandoned herself to 
wild weeping. It was grievous to see one so young, so 
fair, so formed for joy, sitting amongst the sear leaves 
with heaving bosom, wringing hands and streaming 
eyes: and none to comfort her. No parent to protect, 
no brother to cheer, no sister to sympathize; lor the 
sister, the only relative she could claim, the dear one on 
whom she had all her life leaned for comfort, she had 
become cruel and wounded her incurably. 

Piersol, as he returned from a hunting excursion, was 
surprised by her voice of weeping. He approached not 
stealthily, but unperceived, and stood beside her, yet she 
wept on. He would have made any sacrifice to have 
possessed himself of that young hearts secrets. He 
knew that something of agony lay deep w'ithin it; and 
the hope that it was in some way connected with him¬ 
self, swelled up until it was ready to burst from his lips. 
The weeper hushed her sobs, sat silent a moment, and 
then murmured, “ if I had one friend !” 

“You have at least one, Miss Southmaycd,” said 
Piersol. She would have fled, but he detained her, and 
she sank trembling on a seat beside him. 

“May I not know what grieves you 1” he asked in a 
tone of deep tenderness. 

“I have no new grief,” she faltered. “Surely it is not 
strange that an orphan girl should feel her loneliness, 


and wish for a friend who might guide and sustain, and 
council.” 

“Francisca,” he said, “I will be to you that friend. 
I will be more^ I will adore you, I will live for you alone, 
and if it be necessary, for you I will freely die.” What 
a moment of trial for that young loving heart. Should 
she break at once the sweet lyre of bliss which the soft 
touch of love had just wakened to melody ? and for the 
sake of the sister who had so unjustly wounded her ? 
or should she drink the cup now proffered to her lip, 
and leave that sister’s heart to break? The struggle 
was dreadful but short. 

“Oh! no, no!” she cried, “Hannah, dear sister Han¬ 
nah.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, what mean you ?” cried Piersol; 
“ what of your sister ? Is she my foe ?” 

“ Oh! would to heaven she was!” burst from the 
heart of Francisca, with startling earnestness. 

“I am utterly bewildered,” said Piersol. “Miss 
Southmayed, will you explain ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I will tell you all, for I have betrayed her. 
I will trust all to your honor. Piersol—Hannah loves 
you as few hearts are capable of loving, as I can never 
love. She loves you—and I—I will be your affectionate, 
your devoted sister, more I cannot—do not urge me, I 
will never be to you other than that friend and sister.” 

He fixed upon her a scrutinizing look, her features 
were composed, and her eyes calm; he raised the hand 
which she suffered him to detain to his lips with a fer¬ 
vent pressure. 

“ You shall be my sister,” he said, “and I will be the 
best brother that ever maiden had. You shall weep the 
want of a friend no more—but you will forget that I 
ever preferred you to Hannah?” 

“Yes—it is already forgotten,” she said, and turning 
from him with a playful air, she ran into the house and 
shut herself into her chamber. We will not follow her, 
but leave her to indulge her tears in secret, and return 
to Piersol. 

“And Hannah loves me,” he muttered—“Hannah, 
the high-souled, the pure minded, the tender hearted— 
and ‘she loves as few hearts are capable of loving.’ 
Francisca is right, she can never love as Hannah loves; 
I have only fancied her, it is Hannah that I truly love.” 
And his heart which had so long been balancing between 
the two, rested quietly on Hannah’s bosom, and he felt 
wonderfully relieved. When he entered the house he 
found Hannah in the parlor just laying off her bonnet. 
Her eyes brightened with pleasure, for she thought he 
had just returned from the hills, and, therefore, had not 
seen Francisca, her cheeks were fresh with exercise, she 
had never looked more beautiful. He wondered that he 
could ever have deemed Francisca lovelier. With all 
the fervor of a first and only affection, he laid at her 
feet the heart he had so lately proffered to Francisca, 
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and was accepted without inquiry as to his wealth or i 
station, although he had sedulously avoided all mention 
of either during his long sojourn in Willow Dell. 

“ Oh! I have done wrong, very wrong,” said Fran¬ 
cises, as soon as the tumult of her feelings gave way to 
reflection, “ I have betrayed my sister. Her outraged 
delicacy never will forgive if she shall learn my folly. 
He said I shall be his sister. Will he offer Hannah the 
heart so lately tendered to me ? Oh, no! He cannot. 
And should he, would such a heart make her happy 1 
Ho, no; if he now turns to her he never loved either of 
us; he is incapable of loving. But he will not do it I 
have disgraced myself and her, and he will leave us in 
disgust Leave us / Oh! how desolate we should be 
without him; I hope he will stay, if it be for Hannah’s 
sake alone.” 

“ Give me joy, Francises,” cried Piersol, when they 
met at dinner, “ dear Hannah has consented to make 
you my dear and only sister.” The announcement 
came like a drop of ice to her heart, thrilling it to 
keen agony, but as it melted down over her bosom it 
quenched forever the love she had heretofore borne him. 
She remembered Hannah’s suspicion, and that her eyes 
were upon her, and with a strong effort smothered her 
emotions, and smilingly wished them all joy. But she 
felt a distrust of the love which could be so versatile, so 
easily transferred from one object to another; and with 
that distrust came painful fears for her sister’s peace and 
future happiness. 

A few days passed blissfully away to the affianced, 
and then Piersol announced his intention of going to 
the city a few weeks, to apprise his friends of his 
engagement, and prepare for the reception of his bride 
in her own magnificent mansion. Francisca grew pale 
at the announcement, and she looked mournfully at 
Hannah, but her trusting heart beamed eloquently from 
her tearful eyes, and Francisca hoped that all might end 
well. 

“You will not let,Hannah forget me when I am 
away, will you, sis V* said Piersol to Francisca. 

“We shall remember you only too long and too 
fondly,” she replied, “for I much fear that in the city, 
with its glittering society, you will lose all remem¬ 
brance of the fairies of Willow Dell.” 

“ You wrong me, indeed, Francisca,” he said. “ I have 
been familiar with the tinsel of wealth and fashion, and 
amid its most dazzling splendor my heart found empti¬ 
ness, and a restless longing for some form of real that 
is natural loveliness. If I had remained in the circles 
of fashion forever I could never have loved; here in this 
Eden of nature I have found that for which my soul 
thirsted; here I have found woman in her true cha¬ 
racter, pure, tender and true; and my heart has en¬ 
shrined the treasure for which it so ardently panted. 
I love, and I love forever. Therefore do not doubt me, 


but cherish my memory in faith and truth until I come 
again. 

“ I do not, I cannot doubt you,” cried Hannah, “ I 
will mete your love by my own heart’s measure, and 
be happy even when you are away.” 

| “ Bless you, my own, my pure hearted; your faith in 

| my fidelity is the best pledge of youj own to me.” 

I And thus the time passed until the day appointed for 
! the parting . When the time for the farewell drew 
! near, Hannah’s fortitude utterly forsook her. 

] Trembling, feinting, she hung upon his arm; eon- 
l juring him in broken words to be careful of his health, 
| and to return as soon as possible. “ I will, I will,’’ be 
| answered, and bis anguish at parting sedmed lost in the 
triumph of finding himself so devotedly loved by such 
| a guileless and tender heart. Francisca looked on them 
with troubled eyes and pale cheeks, while her bosom 
was cold with sorrowful forebodings. 

“ Farewell,” he said, as he mounted his steed, “ the 
snow-drop shall be to you my harbinger, and the song 
j of the first blue bird shall recall me to the paradise of 
Willow Dell.” He rode gaily away until at the point 
of the hill, where the traveller lost sight of the valley. 
Here he paused and turned. Hannah stood on a little 
eminence in front of the dwelling, her bright curls waviug 
round her pearly face and shoulders, her arms extended 
toward him, and her robes gleaming in the morning eon- 
shine like the streaming splendor of a morning cloud. 
A step behind her, leaning against the trunk of a giant 
elm, that in sdmmer shaded that beautiful knoll, stood 
Francisca, her arms folded over her bosom, and her 
. attitude declaring that her eyes were fixed upon the 
! earth. 

“ How beautiful,” he cried, “ that picture of exquisite 
loveliness will glow upon my heart forever.” 

And he was gone—Francisca supported her sobbing 
sister into the house, and used every art to fill her 
bosom with an assurance which she herself felt not 

Slowly and heavily passed the days in Willow Dell, 
although every week brought a letter from Piersol, until 
the fourth week, which passed, and laid no balm leaf on 
Hannah’s bleeding heart The fifth week brought a 
brief missive, speaking of urgent business, and absence 
from the city. The sixth and seventh weeks passed 
silently. 

“ I much fear, sister, that our guest of last summer is 
going to prove himself a summer friend,” said Francises, 
breaking a long silence one bright winter evening. 

“He will be like the summer birds, he will return 
with the spring,” replied Hannah in a sprightly tone, 
but the words ended in a long, deep sigh; and when 
the eighth, ninth and tenth weeks brought no tidings, 

, her uneasiness amounted to agony. Her eye grew 
heavy, her face livid, and her step unsteady and slow. 

I Francisca saw and felt that she should be alune in th* 
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home of her childhood if matters continued thus, and 
busily did she revolve all kinds of expedients, in the 
hope of being able to solve the mystery of Piersol’s ; 
■fence. 

And where was he 1 How was he passing the time 
which lay so heavily over the sweet dwellers in Willow 
Dell. Come to* Mrs. Barret's bail, a bride’s ball, the 
beautiful bride of one of the richest men in the city. 
Here are displayed silks, velvets, laces, cashmeres, 
feathers, flowers and jewels, the aggregate cost of which 
would have made the hearts of all the poor widows in 
the state sing for joy; and here was mirth and music; 
luxury and profusion; worship and adulation, smiles, 
and exceeding beauty. 

a Name for me that superb couple just under the 
chandelier,” said a youth with foreign garb and accent, 
to a jauntily dressed widow of thirty, who lavished on 
him exclusive attentions. 

“Mr. Pfarsol, a millionaire of our city, and Miss 
Lemur, a Southern belle,” was the reply. 

“Does her wealth warrant the style in which she 
dr one 1” he inquired. 

“I only know by report,” replied the widow, “ which 
■likes her uncontrolled mistress of immense wealth. Is 
she not beautiful 1” 

M Daxzlingly so,” the youth answered, “ in that glit¬ 
tering costume; but I think that in peasant garb and 
employed in domestic avocations, she would be a very 
ordinary woman.” 

“8o would most of our belles and beauties,” cried the 
widow, “ a goldfinch in sparrow’s feathers would be a 
very ordinary sparrow.” 

“Miss Lemar’s magnificent plumage become her ex¬ 
ceedingly,” said the youth, “she has such a haughty, 
or if you please, aristocratic air. But are they an 
affianced couple 1” 

a Not exactly,” simpered the widow, “ but ho is uni¬ 
versally considered a favored suitor. He has been Miss 
Lemar’s shadow ever since her first appearance amongst 
as, which is now about six weeks. By the way he is 
an eccentric fellow. He disappeared last June, and was 
absent until November, and no one can discover where 
he secreted himself. But he was welcomed on his 
return as we hail the sun after a north-east storm; and 
he seems determined to make up for his exile, by enjoy¬ 
ing society and all its approved amusements with a 
double zest. 

“ Who is the Italian youth who was so highly favored 
by Mrs. Green last evening 1” inquired Miss Lemar of 
Piersol, when he paid his visit the morning after the 
ball. 

“I do not know, he is quite a stranger,” was the 
reply. 

M Is he not a bijou of a man, a perfect paragon 1 ” 

M He is extremely handsome. I think I have seen 


him somewhere in past years. Perhaps he is my evil 
genius.” 

“ Oh!” there is no evil in him,” cried the lady, with¬ 
out noticing the peculiar look and tone which accom¬ 
panied the remark. “I should sooner deem him an 
angel. And then he is from Italy, the country of 
glorious creations. I could swear it, for he speaks the 
language as only a native can speak it, and then his 
English is not perfect. His presence at Mrs. Barret’s 
was sufficient guarantee of his respectability. I declare 
I never before was so much interested in a stranger. I 
wish I knew his name. You can get it from Mrs. 
Barret, do oblige me by making the inquiry.” 

Peirsol listened with livid cheek, and jealousy for the 
first time awoke in his bosom. 

The name of the Italian proved to be Alonzo Di 
Torn a: Miss Lemar obtained an introduction, and Mr. 
Pieraol forgot his jealousy. And was Willow Dell and 
its gentle inhabitants utterly forgotten 1 No—but he 
remembered his summer sojourn as a blissful dream of 
ideal love and beauty. He bad been happy in that 
visionary place, apart from ambition, emulation, noise 
or fashion; but now he was in the world, enthralled by 
its glittering chains, and striving along its turbid current 
to catch the brightest bubble on the surface. He thought 
of Hannah as of a creature of another sphere, a pure 
spirit, and he wondered that he could ever have thought 
of wedding such an one. He felt remorse as he thought 
how she sat in her lonely home, mourning that no letter 
came to say that he still loved her; but he ever turned 
impatiently from the reproaches of his conscience, and 
banished the idea of her sorrowing loveliness. His 
present idol was a haughty, heartless and capricious 
coquette, yet she held him firmly in her toils, and he 
swore that he never loved until he looked into her clear 
grey eyes. On his knees he had twice besought her to 
give her hand where she had acknowledged that her 
heart wfo captive, but she had put him off with a 
laughing answer that his hour was not yet come, and 
he waited like a suppliant at Delphi the response of 
the oracle. Days passed, and it came not, he grew 
peevish and miserable; for apart from the passion which 
he said was consuming him, he felt his reputation at 
stake, for he had vowed to win Miss Lemar, and wear her 
in the face of all competitors. Spring was approaching, 
and the soft pleading eyes of Hannah seemed to be fixed 
upon him night and day, so frequently did she meet 
him in the dream-land that the visions haunted him 
constantly by day. Every azure eye, every sunny curl, 
every changing cheek repeated her name. 

As he sat one bright morning at the window of Miss 
Lemar’s dressing-room, a little girl, whose first appear¬ 
ance brought Hannah vividly before him, came timidly 
up and presented him a bunch of snow-drops tied with 
a ribbon, on which was written, “ they are blooming in 
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Willow Dell.” He turned to question the child, but 
she was gone. 

“'T is a strange coincidence,” he muttered. 

44 What?” inquired Miss Lemar. 

“ That this child should have given me these flowers,” 
he stammered in great perturbation. 

“ But in what consists the coincidence ?” she persisted, 
“did the child give you snow-drops before to-day 1” 

41 No, but another gave me snow-drops.” 

“Not a child, I presume,” she said mischievously, 
“ but some friend of other days. Now Mr. Piersol do 
be communicative, and tell me of the bright beings you 
have loved, for no man of your age can speak of his first 
love in the present tense. Was she a glittering creature 
with eyes of sunny Italy, or a golden haired maiden, 
with changing cheek and eyes like the blue sky trem¬ 
bling through a snowy cloud 1” And she seemed mali¬ 
ciously to enjoy his evident distress. Then in a more 
serious tone she continued, 44 permit me to remark, sir, 
that I believe we have both been somewhat mistaken in 
our estimate of the regard we have felt for each other. 
For my part I now perceive that I never loved you, and 
1 hope that you have made the same discovery with 
regard to me.” 

“For heaven's sake, what do you mean?” cried 
Piersol, with an expression of deep agony. “Who 
has supplanted me?—who has robbed me of my soul's 
treasure 1 ” 

“ No one has supplanted or robbed you feloniously. 
But since the first time I saw Di Torna, I have felt for him 
emotions new and undefinable, and they must be love.” 

“ By all the God's, at once I will be revenged on 
him,” cried our hero madly. 

44 Oh! he is innocent He has not wronged you at 
all,” she answered. 44 He has never spoken to me of 
love, but there is ever such an expression of hopeless 
sorrow in his eyes as they rest on nte, and such light¬ 
ning flashes as they turn to you, that I can'read his 
soul. My affection for him may be hopeless, but I 
cannot wed you with his image in my heart.” 

44 1 will spoil his image if there be might in my arm 1” 
cried Piersol, and rushed from the house. 

The next morning, having passed a sleepless night of 
regret, remorse and keen bitterness, he threw open his 
window, and gave his burning brow and bosom to the 
bracing breeze. Soon a blue bird came gracefully float¬ 
ing toward him, and alighting on the balustrade of the 
piazza before his window, poured forth his mellow 
song, while at every cadence a lute like voice repeated 
44 Willow Dell, Willow Dell.” He was surprised, and 
when he could no where discover the musician, he gave 
way to a superstitious feeling of supernatural agency; 
and the impression was confirmed, when, as the bird 
flitted away, the voice continued, 44 the first song of the 
blue bird: it calls to Willow DelL” 


“ She is dead!” he cried, “ Hannah! oh ! gentle dove, 
forgive!” And he bowed his face on the window seat 
and wept. 44 Oh! that I had never met this cold-hearted 
Miss Lemar,” he cried at length; 44 and yet she is not 
in the fault. 'Tie my own vain and ambitious heart. 
If I could now recall the last three months I could be 
happy; but now I cannot meet Hanngh if she be yet 
alive; 1 cannot excuse my neglect, and to confess would 
be to kill her. I will go forth a wanderer on tho face of 
the earth, and seek to forget myself. But if I go the 
Italian will triumph. I hate him, although I no longer 
love Miss Lemar. I will be revenged on him before 1 
depart. Oh! that I had died in Willow Dell, for my 
soul is on fire. With all that man could desire for hap¬ 
piness, I am utterly wretched.” And thus he passed 
the day, and the succeeding night was to him one of 
blackness and misery. The next day he was arrested 
on a charge of murder . His mind so long laboring 
under feverish excitement, now seemed to give way 
utterly. Pale as marble, and apparently paralyzed, he 
was borne to the Mayor’s office to undergo an exami¬ 
nation. As he was carried in, the first object that met 
his eyes was Miss Lemar, covered with a long black 
veil. He started back as from a hideous apparition, 
and the blood sprang from his mouth and nostrils. An 
immediate conviction of his guilt fixed itself in the 
minds of the bystanders: and it is possible that the phy¬ 
sicians were doubly zealous in exhibiting their styptics, 
lest justice should be robbed of her prey. Mias Lemar 
gave in evidence his threats against the Italian Alonzo 
Di Toma, who, it appeared, had not been seen since the 
second evening after they were uttered, when ho took 
leave of a party about eleven in the evening, a party in 
which Mr. Piersol did not participate, although he was 
amongst the invited guests. Other witnesses deposed 
that near midnight of that night, wild and agonizing 
screams were heard in a sequestered spot through which 
Di Toma must pass in returning to his hotel. Oh ex¬ 
amination, the spot from whence the cries proceeded, 
(being a green lane, bordered on one side by a close 
thicket,) was found trampled, as if by men in a violent 
struggle, and marked with blood, as if it had flowed pro¬ 
fusely, and from that place to the river could be traced 
a continuous stream of blood. The people at PiersoTs 
house were forced to admit that he had behaved very 
strangely during the last few days: and that his bed 
was not slept in on the night in question, or the one 
previous. His situation prevented his making any 
reply, and he was committed to prison to await the 
setting of the court, which was at hand. 

In his gloomy ceil, where the heavy door was doubly 
locked, although he was unable to rise from his couch, 
where, excepting the jailor, none approached him but 
the physicians, and the nurse who seemed to shrink 
from touching the hand which had shed blood, he had 
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leisure for reflection. Where were all his friends that 
none came to comfort him 1 Where were they all that 
none came forward at his examination to speak in his 
laser; or to proffer the bail that would have given him 
liberty to lie in his illness at his own house, and to die 
there if his time was come. “ Where,” he cried, “ are 
ye all, flatterers, sycophants, dependents 1 Whore are 
ye all now ? Oh! if I had one friend, a mother, a sister 
who would believe me innocent, and speak to me words 
of love and hope! But I am an orphan and alone; now 
I feel what it is to be so. Sweet orphans of Willow 
Dell! Oh ! if ye but knew to what I am reduced, your 
tender hearts would pity and forgive, for ye are more 
than angels, ye are pure and noble women . Not 
hyenas like that- unfeminine persecutor, whose disap¬ 
pointed passion will pursue me to the death. Cursed, 
cursed pride! it has utterly undone me. 1 feared the 
sneers and taunts of those heartless companions who 
have ail forsaken me in my hour of adversity; I broke 
the sweetest bonds of love, the holiest promises, the 
purest heartsattddthk is my just reward. Oh! God 
have mercy ! I oanvleok to none but thee.” Thus he 
lamented, botumi fatenad on pitied. 

The news efttti^rime and committal spread over the 
great city, as the undulations when a stone is cast into 
a pond, spread and widen to the shore. Great was the 
excitement; the universal voice was pity for the poor 
•hanger, and indignation against the assassin. Although 
some few declared that they believed Piersol innocent, 
they feared to hazard their reputation by going to con¬ 
sole him with their countenance or counsel, and his 
illness prevented his taking any measures in alleviation 
of his condition; only his known wealth secured for 
him every comfort which his condition suffered him to 
p oss e ss . But he heeded not in what manner he was 
attended, for his soul was busy within itself. He saw 
that he had lived all his life in vain. He had sought 
only the honor and envy of his fellow men, and now 
he reaped as his reward their contempt or pity. A 
cowardly dread of the world’s ridicule, and a childish 
emulation to win the toy for which so many were 
striving, had brought upon him all his calamities. 
Every train of thought conducted him to the one 
hallowed spot, every vision of his fitful slumbers came 
in the one fair form. Hannah and her fair abode were 
ever before him. Oh I how he longed for liberty to fly 
to her, and on his knees implore her pardon, and die. 

He had lain immured thus several days, when he 
received letters from his most intimate friends , offering 
to assist him in endeavoring to get bail. To these 
e pist l es he made no replies, although he actually shed 
tears for the cold-hearted hypocrisy of their authors. 
The time of his trial drew on. He had been engaged 
with his counsel until late at night, and weary and 
agitated, threw himself on his bed. He slept and 
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dreamed. The whole drama of his life was acted 
over, and now he was acquitted of the horrid charge 
of murder, and flew to Willow Dell. The blue birds 
were every where greeting the pure snow-drops, and 
every object wore a smile until he arrived at the valley. 
There all was desolation. He approached the spot 
where he last saw the gentle sisters; under the elm 
was a bed all white as a snow-drift, and on it lay a 
form so veiled that he could not discern its features, 
but the contour, the hand, and one bright curl that had 
escaped the muffler, declared it to be Hannah. He 
gazed long, and then touched the hand. It was cold as 
marble, but on the finger was his mother’s wedding ring, 
which he had given her, and over her veiled brow lay a 
bridal wreath. The keenness of his agony was diverted 
by the sudden approach of the young Italian, Di Toma, 
who said to him, “ Piersol you are dead to the world, 
there is your bride, take her and be happy,” and imme¬ 
diately the scene changed; he was in a paradise of bloom 
and beauty; Hannah was before him, full of life and 
beauty, and Francisca advancing joyously, bade him 
lead his bride to the altar. The excess of his rapture 
awoke him, “it needs no Daniel,” he said, “ to interpret 
my dream, she is dead, and Di Torna will send me to 
her. I would freely die, but oh, the gallows, the terrible 
word murderer!” 

The trial commenced. The evidence on which he had 
been committed was repeated, and corroborated by many 
additional circumstances, and his domestics were obliged 
to admit that on the night in question he went out about 
eleven, and came in between one and two. Such strong 
circumstantial testimony almost amounted to positive 
evidence of guilt. Piersol felt his hopes die one by one, 
and his heart grow cold and still. The evidence was 
closed, the jury seemed satisfied, and the judge arose. 
There was a movement at the door, the judge spoke 
not, a general murmur ran through the room, bending 
the heads of the multitude there assembled, as the 
breeze agitates the serried rows of the com field. Tho 
prisoner only moved not, but sat with bowed head 
awaiting the next step toward his condemnation; when 
a voice, at the first sound of which, his blood leaped like 
a mountain stream when it suddenly bursts its barrier of 
ice, proclaimed close beside him, 

“ The prisoner is innocent! I am Di Toma! I left 
your city as I came, in silence and alone; but as soon 
as T heard of Mr. Piersol’s jeopardy I hastened my 
return. Sorry am I that he has keen such a sufferer 
on my account.” He was interrupted by a wild tremu¬ 
lous cry, and the acquitted man sank down nerveless 
upon thelToor. He awoke in his sleeping room in his 
own house, attended by his physicians and rejoicing 
domestics, while Di Toma leaned pensively against 
the foot-post of the bed. He fixed his eyes upon the 
downcast face, and a thrill like the shadow of a blissful 
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dream stirred the chords of memory, but awoke no 
echo. 

“ Surely,” he murmured, “ I have known you in 
happier days, perchance in your own fair land.” 

“We have met before,” replied Di Toma; “rest 
now and I will tell you all this evening. But first, 
I never sought to rival you with Miss Lemar; the 
advances she made me were ever hateful to me.” 

“ And her name is most hateful to me,” cried Pier- 
sol; “may I never hear it more. Strange that my 
fancy could have been fascinated by such a tigeress.” 

Di Torna smiled. 

“ Are you sure,” he said, “ that you love her no 
longer?” 

“ I am sure that I never loved her,” he cried; “ I 
never loved but one, and she is lost forever.” The 
Italian grew pale, and rising left the room. 

“If my mind was clear,” said Piersol mentally, “I 
should know this Italian. I am bewildered as I look 
upon his face. All the memories that hover round it 
are of love and woman. Could I have forgotten a 
maid of Italy, whose interest in me has led her to seek 
me thus?” And all day long he taxed his memoiy in 
vain, he could not solve his doubts. Evening came, 
and the object of his speculations came also. Di Torna 
in female attire, blushing and trembling, approached his 
pillow. 

“ Do you know me now ? ” enquired a voice that made 
his heart tremble. 

“ Forgive me, lady,” he said, “ I have forgotten.” She 
approached the basin and washed her face, drew off her 
crisp bronzing, and let the raven curls fall over her 
shoulders, then turned once more toward him. 

“ Francises Southmayed !” he cried, “ is it possible 1 
Oh! tell me every thing, Francises, for I am wholly 
overcome.” The burning flush faded from her cheek, 
she sat down near the bedside and commenced. 

“ Not to save my own life, Piersol, would I have 
followed you to this vile city in this hateful disguise. 
It was for the sake of my only friend and sister. When 
your letters came no more to Willow Dell, she grew sad 
and pale and silent. She complained not, but I saw 
her fade from day to day, and many a cold, clear even¬ 
ing did I lead her in from the knoll of the old elm. She 
hardly tasted food by day, and all night long she sighed 
and wept. I saw that she would die; what could I do? 
I resolved to follow you, reclaim you if possible; if not 
I will not say what fearful intent my heart harbored* 
You know how I found you, and I soon read the cha¬ 
racter of her whose eclat you worshipped. She courted 
me from our first meeting, and at last sent me a tender 
billet-doux, confessing her ardent love, revealing your 
jealousy, nnd repeating your passionate threats. I did 
not wish to die, and so returned to Willow Dell. You 
will forgive the little artiflees with which I sought to 


remind you of your broken vow. The news of your 
arrest soon followed me, but I thought you ought to 
suffer awhile; besides my heart was full of the affliction 
which there awaited me. Be calm, she was not dead, 
but her reason was fearfully disordered. 8he fancied 
that I had rivalled her and fled to you; this was more 
than she could bear. Oh! Piersol, if you could look 
upon her, wrecked and blighted as she is; if you could 
see my heart, seared in all its young affections and 
sympathies; if you could go to W T illow Dell and wit¬ 
ness the desolation that pervades that once Eden-like 
valley; then you might estimate the wickedness of 
trifling with the love of a pure young heart.” 

“ Spate me,” cried Piersol, “ my punishment is 
already greater than I can bear. We will leave this 
hollow hearted city before my false friends come to in¬ 
sult me with their hypocritical congratulations. Han¬ 
nah will recover under tbe ministrations of our love, 
and we will all be happy. Doubt me not Francises, I 
have not been chastened in vain. I trust I shall lead 
the residue of roy life in accordance with the pure pre¬ 
cepts of the gospel of peace.” 

“I thank our God for such blessed tidings,” cried 
Francises. “Come with me to Willow Dell, I trust 
indeed our loved one will recover, but you need not 
make a full confession to her at first; her exquisite 
sense of honor might revolt against her heart. Heaven 
restore her to herself and us.” 

“Amen,” cried Piersol fervently. 

Reader, if you ever get within twenty miles of Willow 
Dell you will hear on every tongue the praises of the Pier- 
sols. They will tell you of the worth, honor and gene¬ 
rosity of Mr. Piersol; the piety, gentleness and charity 
of his wife; epilogued ever with the beauty and good¬ 
ness of their angelic sister. And if you please to visit 
them at their stately mansion, you will find Mr. Piersol 
a hale, portly man, deep read in the sciences, superin¬ 
tending his own affairs, and diffusing happiness and 
plenty around him. And when you see Mrs. Piersol, 
surrounded by her lovely and well trained children, you 
will find it hard to look upon her intellectual face and 
believe that she ever knew sorrow. But Francisca, in 
her exceeding beauty and sweetness, is to that household 
like the rose to summer, its crowning excellence. Her 
sister knows the whole history of her heart, and blesses 
her daily. Would you know tho secret of the happiness 
which they enjoy and diffuse? They lived to God. 
Performing, of course, every duty toward their fellow 
creatures in the overflowing of love, and spirit of meek¬ 
ness and forbearance. The sorrows that taught them 
the vanity of things below, pointed them to the world 
where happiness is immortal. And tho balm that grows 
in that blessed country, moved by the breath of pure 
devotion, sheds on the dwellers of Willow Dell ever the 
holy dew of Peace . 
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MERRY MAY. 


THE FAVORITE. 


BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Merry is the spring time 
In the month of May, 

When the robin warbles 
Singing on the spray; 

When the laughing rivers 
Full of childish fun 
Play along the meadows, 
Sparkling in the sun ,* 

When the scent of blossoms 
Fitful comes and gqps. 

As the tide at midnight 
Silent ebbs and flows; 

When the grass is springing 
Greenly by the rill, 

While in naked brownness 
Stands the northern hill; 

When the early flowers 
Smile upon the day 
From their sheltered corners— 

Oh! the merry May. 

Meny^s the spring time 
In tb* month of May, 

When the winds and woodlands 
All are out at play; 

When the lilac blushes 
On the azure sky; 

When along the hedge-rows 
Tender violets lie; 

When the lake is glassy 
And the stars are seen, 

From its bosom shining 
With a mystic sheen; 

When the new leaves rustle 
Nightly in the breeze. 

With a Far off murmur 
As the sound of seas; 

And from hill and meadow, 

Wood and flowers gay 
Comes a fidljejolcing— 

~ . Oh! the merry May. 


SONG. 

My soul waB like a captive chained 
For years shut up in night, 

Until thine eyes beamed on its gloom 
And flooded it with light. 

Long lost from heaven I had forgot 
The lays the angels plain, 

But when thy spirit gushed in song 
The strains came back again. 

If angels walk the earth unseen 
*Tis but to blinded eyes, 

My soul hath known thee fVom the first 
As coming from the skies. A. A. f. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 

“Cousin Aray, I have brought you a present,” said 
Harry Kean to his beautiful relative, as he entered the 
drawing-room. 

u Ah!” said Amy, starting from the sofa where she 
had been reclining, with one of the prettiest feet imagi¬ 
nable peeping from beneath her dress, “ what is it t Do 
let me see it at once, for I am dying with impatience.” 

“ Come out on the terrace then.” 

Amy tossed her book on the sofa, and almost ran to 
the terrace, where the first object that presented itself 
was a magnificent peacock, standing on the stone balus¬ 
trade, displaying his variegated and splendid plumage, 
glittering in the rays of the morning sun. 

“ Beautiful—beautiful,” was all that Amy, for awhile, 
could say; and she contemplated the majestic bird as he 
moved proudly to and fro, as if conscious of his claims 
to admiration. “ Oh ! cousin Harry, what a magnificent 
gift.” 

“I am glad you admire it. He is the finest bird 
of his kind I ever saw, indeed none less than such 
l would have been a fitting gift to my sweet cousin 
Amy.” 

Harry and Amy, though cousins, were not lovers, &6 
it has become of late the fashion among story-tellers to 
make such relatives. For our part we do not see why 
cousins should love sooner than strangers, and we can 
imagine many reasons why they should love less readily. 
But this is not our story. Harry and Amy had been 
together from childhood, and there was nothing Amy 
desired which Harry would not procure for her. But 
the gift of the peacock was a thought of his own, and, 
to confess the truth, was made for selfish purposes. 
Harry had an end to gain by it, and, therefore, when 
Amy, after having exhausted her terms of admiration 
on the bird, bethought herself to ask why Harry had 
hit on such a present, so different from any he had 
hitherto given her, he answered it was a whim of his 
own, for he was scarcely willing to confess the true 
reason. 

But there was a reason nevertheless. Harry’s most 
intimate friend at college was the very person to suit 
cousin Amy, and cousin Amy was the very person to 
suit Ernest Lefevre. So, at least, thought Harry, and he 
had mentally resolved to bring about a match between 
his pretty cousin and his classmate. But there was one 
thing in the way. Ernest was excessively romantic, 
indeod peculiar in this respect, since he carried his no¬ 
tions of the sex to a point approaching monomania. 
He regarded a lady much as she was regarded by the 
knights of chivalry, and had never loved, because, as he 
said, all the women he met were too matter of fact. He 
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wished to meet in real life some one like the fabulous 
princesses of the old romances. Harry was the very 
reverse of this, and often rallied Ernest on his foible. 
But it was to no purpose. Like most young men after 
an argument, each remained of his own opinion; Harry 
always contended that Ernest would never find such a 
woman as he looked for; while Ernest replied that, he 
sought for an exalted, though not an impossible cha¬ 
racter. In the course of these discussions, however, 
Harry informed himself so completely of Ernest’s pecu¬ 
liar opinions, that he resolved to play off a little strata¬ 
gem on his friend, to see whether he could not bring 
Ernest to love cousin Amy, ond thus fulfil a long 
cherished wish of his heart. 

Into this secret, however, it would not do to let 
cousin Amy, since, though a gay, wilful girl, she was 
sensitively modest. Besides she had a full share of 
romance herself, and the idea that cousin Horry was 
planning a match between her and his friend would 
have been so repugnant to her nature, that she would 
have taken a dislike instantly to Ernest. Harry knew 
this, and, therefore, kept his own secret He did not 
tell Amy that he bought her the peacock because he 
knew that this bird was a favorite with Ernest, and 
connected in his mind with the idea of queenliness. 
But he resolved, nevertheless, to try what effect a 
sudden sight of his beautiful cousin, surrounded with 
all the accompaniments which would give her a ro¬ 
mantic air in Ernest’s eye, would have on his friend. 
Harry knew enough of Amy to know that for a few 
days her whole attention would be bestowed on her 
new gift, and he had little fear, therefore, of succeeding 
in his stratagem. 

On a beautiful morning accordingly, a few days after 
the peacock had made its appearance at Elmore Hall, 
Harry proposed to Ernest to ride out into the country 
with him, for both were practising a profession in the 
same city. The two companions were soon mounted, 
and Harry led the way toward his cousin’s residence. 
Ignorant even of the fact that Harry had a relative 
living so near the city, Ernest followed unsuspectingly. 
After a ride of a few miles Harry turned into a romantic 
bye-road, where rocks, rising on either hand and clothed 
with trees, gave a highly picturesque effect to the spot. 
A stream wound through the narrow valley, and here 
and there, through the foliage on the hills, peeped out 
white cottages and mansions. Ernest had never visited 
the place before, and was in raptures, which were in¬ 
creased, when, on reaching the end of the little valley, 
where the road wound up into the plain above, the 
young men came in sight of a stately old mansion, 
embowered in ancient elms, and surrounded with ter¬ 
races, with stone balustrades and vases. Ernest drew 
in his rein involuntarily. 

“ What a lordly mansion!” he said, “now give us a 


dame of high degree, and even my dream would be 
realized, you must admit, Harry.” 

“ And here she is, as if in answer to your wish,” said 
Harry, beckoning his companion forward, where an 
opening through the trees disclosed a terrace, hitherto 
unseen, behind the mansion. Ernest obeyed his friend, 
and stood spell-bound by the picture he beheld. 

The terrace was scarcely thirty yards distant, but so 
shut in by a high hedge and by trees, as to be privacy 
itself: and such its occupant seemed to consider it by 
her present avocation. She was a very beautiful girl, 
who, with all the rounded outlines of womanhood, 
retained the freshness and fairness of youth. Even at 
that distance Ernest could see the rich color of her 
transparent cheek, and mark the whiteness of her swan¬ 
like shoulders. Her hair was golden in hue, the very 
color which was Ernest’s favorite. Her style of dress 
was singularly adapted to affect his imagination, already 
excited by the aristocratic air of the mansion and its 
grounds. She wore a velvet boddice, with a white 
satin skirt, and her sleeves were trimmed at the wrist 
and shoulder with ermine, all in a bye-gone and stately 
fashion exactly fitted to the grand old mansion of which 
she was evidently an inhabitant. She was sitting, fond¬ 
ling a peacock, who, with his glorious plumage half dis¬ 
played, proudly allowed her to fasten him to her girdle 
by a golden cord. A globe of gold fish, whoee scales 
glittered in the sun, was one side of the lady, while on 
the other lay the musical instruments she had appa¬ 
rently just cast down. Behind stretched a varied 
prospect of fields, hills and woodland, increasing the 
imposing air of the scene in the foreground. 

“ Beautiful. Why, Harry, here is the realization of 
my dreams. I would give worlds to know that lady.” 

“Hush, hush,” said Harry, “she will overhear you, 
“ see she rises startled, and looks around. She has seen 
us, and vanishes through that window opening on the 
terrace.” 

“ It was all my own imprudence,” said Ernest, bit¬ 
terly, “had I spoken less loudly she might not have 
become aware, for some time, of our vicinity. I could 
wait here all day to catch another glimpse of her.” 

“ That would hardly do,” said Harry laughing, “ for 
we should be regarded as house-breakers on the look¬ 
out.” But it was not without difficulty that he drew 
his friend from the spot, and during the remainder of 
the ride Ernest could talk of nothing but the fair 
stranger. 

Harry suffered several days to pass, during which he 
knew Ernest to take more than one solitary ride, and 
suspecting the course his friend went, smiled at the 
growing success of his plot. Everything had gone so 
much better than even he had hoped, on the day of 
their ride, that he felt unwilling to take another step 
unless he was sure beforehand that it would prove as 
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favorable. He, therefore, for the present, suffered the 
affair to take its course, assured that the greater the 
mystery in which the beautiful stranger continued to 
be involved, the warmer would Ernest's passion become. 
And Harry knew that Ernest could not possibly discover 
his own relationship to the lady, while he would pro¬ 
bably remain ignorant of everything but her name. At 
last Ernest alluded to the subject. 

“ Will you ride with me, this afternoon, Harry ?” he 
said, “ my brain is full of that queenly stranger, and I 
am bent on getting acquainted with her, even if I have 
to be thrown off my horse by her gate at the expense of 
a broken arm. Did she not look like a princess when 
she was fondling that royal bird ]” 

Harry could scarcely avoid a smile, but he assented 
to his friend's proposition, and they rode out together. 

When they had reached the entrance to the volley 
Harry said, 

“Acknowledge, now, Ernest, that you ore in love: in 
love after your protestations that no lady ever could win 
your heart. Plead guilty, but don't couple the plea with 
the aaMrtion that the age of romance has returned.” 

“ But I shall,” retorted Ernest. “ That I am in love I 
am proud to confess; but it is with a lady unlike the 
common herd. I have found my ideal.” 

“But suppose while you have been finding this 
ideal,” said Harry laughingly, “ I have been meeting 
the lady. In short, that while you have been dreaming, 

I have gone to work in my usual matter of fact way.” 

Ernest started, and reined in his horse. 

“ Do you mean to say you have made the lady's 
acquaintance ? How did you get a presentation 1” 

“ Never mind how I got my introduction. I know 
her, and that is more than you do. So you see the 
difference between romancing and going to work in 
earnest. But now, if you will calm your transports, 
I'll take you to Ellmore Hall; for I yield the course to 
you. This I will say, however: the lady is worthy of 
even your love.” 

Cousin Amy sustained her character to admiration, 
though ignorant of the part she was expected to play. 
Harry, however, had taken the precaution the evening 
before to announce his intention of introducing Ernest, 
at the same time requesting that his friend should be | 
kept in ignorance of the relationship between Amy and | 
himself. Amy complied accordingly, though she won- ! 
dered at the strange request. ! 

With his prepossessions in favor of cousin Amy, i 
Ernest found no difficulty in believing her all that he 
had imagined before he became acquainted with her; 
for fancy universally clothes the beloved object in those ; 
colors which we wish her to possess. The admiration | 
of Ernest was not long a secret from Amy, since he | 
evinced it in every word and look. She had been pre- I 
pared, by her cousin's eulogiums, to look favorably on ] 


1 his classmate, and now the consciousness of being loved, 
and the really estimable qualities of Ernest, soon pro¬ 
duced the effect for which Harry had wished. It was 
not long before Amy and Ernest were mutually as 
much in love with each other as it was possible for two 
persons to be. 

“What think you of Ernest now]” archly said 
Harry to his fair cousin one evening, “do you admire 
him as much as I used playfully to say you would 1” 

“ Pshaw!” said Amy, blushing nevertheless, “ how 
you love to tease me. You know, Harry, I must treat 
your friend well.” 

“ My friend,” retorted Harry mischievously, u my 
friend, on/y, Amy. Who is it that Ernest tells me is 
to be married next month ]” 

“ Oh ! you—” but Amy concluded to cover her face 
with her hands, and run into the house. 

J And a month afterward she and Ernest were married. 

1 Nor have we learned that they have spent an unhappy 
1 day since. But we are credibly informed that Ernest 
is far less romantic than he once was, though both he 
and Amy still pass for the most romantic couple in 
their circle of acquaintance. Harry subsequently told 
his friend that Amy was his cousin, but said nothing of 
his little stratagem, and Ernest took the affair in excel¬ 
lent part. The peacock may be seen any day strutting 
on the terraces of Ellmore Hall, but we have forgot to 
ask whether he or Ernest is now The Favorite. 


TO -. 

BT EDWARD O. PORTER. 

Each sweet leaflet thou hast given 
Now lies colorless, and dead. 

As the sunset hues from heaven. 

All their lovely tints have fled; 

Yet, at noon, the skies will waken 
With the day god’s early ray. 

But the hues that have forsaken 
The pale leaflets—where be they ? 

Morning’s breath may softly o’er them 
On its gleamy wings delay, 

But its kiss cannot restore them 
One bright, freshly blushing ray; 

Nor the noontide's gush of power 
From their dreamings disenthral, 

Nor the dews of twilight’s hour 
One soft spirit-beam recall. 

Yet, the thought of thee shall wing them 
AH the brightness of their birth. 

And the waves of memory bring them 
In their tints of beauty forth; 

The young, joyous spirit's gleaming 
Oft shall bid their leaves- unrln~e. 

Though breath, ray, nor dew-drops beaming 
E’er could break their hushed repose. 
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THE BEGGAR BOY. 

BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

The cold wind moaned along the street; 

The keen, sharp frost come, bitingly, 

To sting his small, uncovered feet. 

As the poor beggar boy crept by. 

They sat together—the widow and her boy—wretched, 
hungry and desolate. A few pine shavings had just sunk 
into a handful of black ashes on the broken hearth, and 
one lingering spark of fire darting like a tiny serpent 
through them, was all the promise of warmth afforded 
by that yawning and empty fire-place. Yet the day was 
bitterly cold; the bleak wind gushed down the chimney, 
scattering the ashes over the floor with each chill blast. 

It came through the crevices and pierced the ill-fitted 
windows, till the snow, which lay embanked against the 
glass, drilled through from the area and lay in ridges all 
around the sash. The boy had been crouching close 
to his mother, and, as the fire went out, she drew him 
nearer to her side, and strove to shelter him beneath the 
old shawl which but scantily protected her own shoul¬ 
ders. The boy nestled to her bosom for a moment, but 
it was not to seek shelter from the cold. The poor 
woman felt his arms girding her waist with an affec¬ 
tionate clasp, and his warm lips were pressed to her 
cheek again and again, till the tears that stood half 
frozen there vanished beneath the loving caress. Alas, 
for the widow! save those young lips there was no 
warmth in the world for her! 

“Mother, are you very hungry I” inquired the boy. 
The winter twilight filled the room or the pale, famished 
face of that poor woman had been answer enough. She 
turned away her head and murmured, 

“ No—not very.” 

“ Oh! mother,” cried the boy, drawing back his head 
and looking in her face through the dim light, “ if we 
could but get a shilling—one little shilling—I saw four 
pig’s feet lying close by the door at the groceiy this 
morning: one of them was almost out on the pavement. 
You don’t know how I tried to earn a shilling or six¬ 
pence, or only three cents, that I might bring one for 
your supper: but no one would give me work, and you 
told me not to beg.” 

The poor mother burst into tears, and kissed the face 
lifted with such touching earnestness to hers. 

“Your father little thought his son—his and mine, 
would ever have thoughts of begging,” she said mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ But he did not know how hungry we should be,” 
said the lad meekly, while his eyes drooped beneath j 
their thick lashes, and a look of shame stole over his 
features, for he understood his mother’s words as a 


reproach. “ He had not seen you shivering with cold 
| in the dark here.” 

“Oh! if he could have foreseen it!” The poor 
woman rose to her feet as she spoke, and gathering 
I the shawl about her, took an old quilted hood from her 
| chair, and seemed preparing to go out. The lad turned 
! his eyes anxiously on her. 

“ May I go with you, mother 1” he said, buttoning 
the scant jacket round his finely moulded person, and 
taking a leathern cap from the floor, he stood ready to 
go forth. 

“ I will try again,” muttered the unfortunate woman; 
“ yes, Joseph, we will go once more to Mrs. Henry’s. 
It is but ten cents, and she may have forgotten it; but 
even then it is nothing to her,everything to us; we will 
try, surely we cannot starve, boy, starve when food lies 
before us in such quantities.” As she spoke the woman 
lifted her finger and pointed to a baker’s shop across the 
way, where the windows were just lighted, and loaves 
of bread lay heaped on the counter beyond. 

This conversation had led the suffering pair into the 
street, and they walked forward facing the wind and the 
driving snow with desperate energy. 

“ Mother,” said the lad, as the two paused before the 
high granite steps of a proud dwelling in Broad street 
“ Will ten cents be enough to buy the pigs feet and fire 
to cook them 1” 

“Do not begin to think of it,” said the widow, “I 
have been here again and again, but could never see 
the lady: it may be so now: try and think of something 
beside food, my boy, for I have little hopes of any to¬ 
night” 

“ I would think of something else if it were not for 
you, mother. I can do without eating a long time, but—” 

The widow quietly wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and descending into the area of that princely dwelling, 
knocked at the door. The steps above sheltered her from 
the cutting wind, and she waited long and patiently. 

A pampered cook, who sat comforting her crimson 
face before the kitchen fire, heard the knock, and after a 
few minutes deliberation, arose to answer it, muttering 
sullenly at this call to perform duties out of her place, 
as she went through the lower hall. She opened the 
door, a gust of wind came through and put out her 
lamp, but not till she had seen the poverty-stricken 
creatures standing there. 

“We have nothing for you,” she exclaimed, setting 
down the lamp, and using both large hands to force the 
door against the wind; “ no cold victuals for beggars— 
such a night as this—you ought to know better than to 
come when the snow drifts into a gentleman’s hall in 
, this way,” and taking up her lamp, the overfed cook 
| made her way to the well heated kitchen range, and 
j sat down to regale herself on the best part of a can- 
! vass back duck which she had put away for her own 
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benefit between two plates with cranberry sauce, before 
she sent op her inaster’s dinner. 

The widow turned to her son, his hand was clasped 
in hers, and the look of mute despair which lay upon 
his young face was fully .revealed by a street lamp that 
stood close by; she did not know that her own thin fea¬ 
tures were still more faded and ghastly. 

“ What shall we do 1 She would not even hear what 
we had to say.” 

“ Let us go to the front door,” said the boy; “ ring 
the bell, and ask for Mrs. Henry. You are a lady as 
well as she is—” 

It was a bitter and sad smile which flitted across the 
trembling lips of the widow. 

“I 1 oas a lady,” she said, “a proud one—but not 
now, not under these garments, want and hunger crush 
our feelings so—come, boy, come. Why should we not 
go in at the front door!” The two passed hurriedly up 
from the area and stood upon the pavement. 

“ How warm it looks,” said the boy, pointing to the 
drawing-room windows, where the light from a chan¬ 
delier came streaming, like a flood of wine, through the 
crimson curtains that fell in voluminous folds over them. 

The mother made no reply, but grasping his hand 
tighter, led him up the steps. She rang the bell boldly 
and with energy. Her eyes had been mocked with luxu¬ 
ries once familiar; she was starving, she and her flrst 
bom, and felt wronged, as if the inmates of that house 
were insulting her destitution. 

It was indeed a scene of luxurions splendor!—that spa¬ 
cious drawing-room—bods of glowing anthracite flashed 
in grates of glittering Bteel and silver. The crystal pen¬ 
dants on the chandelier took a rainbow tinge from the 
wax lights that burned among them. Rare pictures 
hung in glittering frames on the walls; a soft, glowing 
light fell upon them, and swept all around on the Ack- 
minster carpet, the silken ottomans, and tables of rich 
mosaic. There was but one person in the room—a 
young girl of magnificent beauty and queenly presence. 

A harp stood before her, and as she stooped to draw 
forth music from its strings, the muslin drapery which 
shaded her arms fell loosely ; her thick, black hair caught 
the light, and the color on her round cheek grew deep 
aud rich as a warm sunset. What was it to her that 
the wind blew chill and sharp without! It could not 
penetrate the depths of those damask curtains. It 
touched not the cluster of tea roses, and that snow 
white japonic* that stood on the sofa table, and shed a 
bland perfume over the couch of embroidered silk which 
the lady had just occupied : it touched not the rare prints 
and the last magazine, which lay half concealed beneath 
the crimson cushion. Her dress was that of summer, 
and like summer was the atmosphere of these beautiful 
rooms. Her hands wandered among the harp strings, and j 
the color deepened in her cheek as the music which they 1 


drew forth rose and swelled around her; but, as if the 
discord had startled her with a pleasant surprise, she 
turned her head as the ringing of the door bell broke 
through the low notes which her harp was that instant 
whispering; her white arm rested motionless against the 
arras; her lips were slightly parted, and the color on her 
cheek was like the crimson side of a peach. She longed 
to steal toward the door and listen if it was indeed his 
voice. 

When the footman opened the door, saying that a 
woman and boy wished to speak with his mistress, fie 
could see the beating of her heart through the folds 
of pure muslin crowing her bosom, and there was a 
meaning smile on hisJlp when he observed the look of 
annoyance and disappointment which settled on her 
beautiful face. 

“ Who are they, John; go ask what they want. You 
knew that I was engaged,” she said, impatiently; “ I am 
engaged, and mamma is out.” The man went back to 
the hall door, where the widow and her son stood shiver¬ 
ing in the cold night—he inquired their business sharply, 
for the wind, which swept through the opening, deranged 
his temper. 

“We only wish to see Mrs. Henry for one moment,” 
said the poor woman, meekly. 

“ Mrs. Henry has gone out.” 

“The young lady, then,can we see her!” 

“ I tell you she is engaged—if you have any message 
speak out; you cannot expect a gentleman to stand here 
all night,” replied the dignitary of locks and hinges. 

“ Will you be so kind as to tell Miss Henry that there 
was ten cents due on the linen I made for her—she 
could not make the exact change, and—” 

“A heavy business, that!” interrupted the footman, 
6neeringly, 

“ I would not have travelled here to-night, but—” 

A young gentleman, who had alighted from a close 
carriage to the pavement, while they were disputing, 
came hurriedly up the steps, and interrupted the widow 
in her humble appeal. She shrunk back, and allowed 
the visitor to pass, for now the door was flung wide 
open, and tho footman obsequiously rendered his help 
to relieve the young man of his furred cloak. 

“ Will you speak to Miss Henry—indeed, indeed, we 
| shall suffer terribly, if she does not give us the money,” 
persisted the woman, placing her hand in desperation 
j against the door, as the man came back to close it against 
' them. He hesitated a moment, and then w£pt to the 
drawing room door again, just in time to. see the small 
hand of his mistress snatched from the clasping fingers 
of the young gentleman who had just entered, and her 
radiant form covered with blushes as it was turned 
toward the door. 

She advanced to the footman, and us he spoke in the 
undertones of a well tutored servant, her companion 
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leaned against the harp and gazed smilingly upon her 
while he passed his fingers idly along the strings. 

Miss Henry turned from the servant, went to a little 
work box of rich mosaic and took out her purse. It 
contained nothing but bank notes. 

“ Tell her to come again; I have no small change. 
I don’t remember that anything is due, but that is no 
matter, tell her to come again” 

The young girl turned away as she spoke, and gliding 
to the side of her lover, began trilling with the harp 
strings close by his hand, till her arm was once more 
imprisoned in his clasp, and they forsook the instrument 
and sat down, content with the musical beating of their 
own young hearts, and there, upon the door steps, stood 
two fellow beings perishing with wont, famishing from 
lack of a few pennies, which that beautiful girl thought¬ 
lessly withheld. Alas! when will the rich and prospe¬ 
rous learn the value of trifles to the poor ! 

“ Who were the two persons I found at the door!” 
inquired the lover of Miss Henry, as he playfully turned 
the torquoise ring on her finger. “ The woman’s face 
struck me as peculiarly intelligent as I hurried up the 
steps.” The lady smiled and answered in a quiet voice 
that it was a sewing woman, whom her mamma some¬ 
times employed out of charity. 

“ It is a dreadful night for any female to be out,” said 
the young man thoughtfully; “ and the face I saw be¬ 
neath that old hood was strangely wan and sorrowful.” 

“Is it very cold 1” enquired the young lady, beginning 
to look serious, “ I have not felt it in the least” 

“ God forbid that you ever should feel the inclemency 
of a night like this!” said the young man, caressingly, 
“ and yet, my girl, the poor woman who stood at your 
door a few minutes since, may have been loved as ten¬ 
derly, and nurtured gently as you are; nothing but ter¬ 
rible destitution would have called her out on such a 
night as this!” 

“ Do you think sol” replied the young girl, and the 
color grew faint on her cheek, “ I am sorry, I—” 

The young man looked in that speaking face with 
some surprise, it became still more troubled beneath his 
glance, and tears stole like dew into those dark eyes. 

“ What is the matter, Francis!” he inquired anx¬ 
iously, “you are loo sensitive, my sweet girl.” 

Frances Henry covered her face and wept—“ I have 
been cruel, careless,” she said in a low voice, “ the poor 
woman asked for a little change that she says is due her. 
I expected you, my heart was full of you, and I sent her 
away.” 

“ To suffer!” said the young man seriously, though 
his voice was still affectionate. 

“It was so little—such a mere trifle—I could not 
think ten cents of the least consequence. It was only 
that, but she will come again to-morrow, and I will give 
her fifty times the due!” added the really kind girl with 


sudden animation, for she was only thoughtless, not 
cruel. 

“ Let us try if she cannot be found to-night,” replied 
the lover, still very seriously. The footman was sum¬ 
moned, but he knew nothing o t the poor woman. She 
was standing on the steps, when he closed the door 
against her, perfectly mute, but the boy had insisted on 
coming in, had rung the bell violently twice after he 
was shut out, and for some minutes the sound of his 
voice was heard above the wail of the tempest. Per¬ 
haps ho was there yet. Francis Henry and her lover 
went eagerly to the door, and looked out; no one was 
visible ; the steps were covered with sleet, and chops of 
frozen rain fell like a storm pearls over the dark tresses 
and muslin drapery of the young girl, while the keen 
wind almost took away her breath. 

“Does any one know where she lives !” inquired the 
young man, taking up his cloak. Francis turned 
anxiously to the servant, who did know something of 
the widow’s residence; but the night was tempestuous, 
and John had no idea of leaving it for the benefit of any 
one; so he expressed himself profoundly ignorant, and 
hastened to close the door, lest his young mistress should 
take cold. It was indeed a necessary precaution, for 
she was shivering from head to foot. 

The young couple went back to the drawing room, to 
an atmosphere so changed that the sleet which had fallen 
on their garments turned to water, and hung trembling 
all over them, like dew drops, before they had crossed 
the room. They sat down, but inquietude was in the 
heart of each. The young man was thoughtful, and 
Frances could not shake off a sense of regret and self 
reproach that saddened her spirits all the evening. 

The widow and her son reached their wretched dwell¬ 
ing at last; Joseph turned his face resolutely from the 
baker’s window as they went by, and his mother had 
not spoken a word since she left the rich man’s door. 
They went into the dark basement and sat down- 
Joseph took the damp shawl from his mother’s bosom, 
flung off his own wet jacket, and winding his amis 
around her neck, laid his cheek close to hers, and mur¬ 
mured, “ Come, mother, don’t give up; see, this will 
warm you a little, I know it will!” 

He was answered by a low convulsive sob, which \he 
poor woman tried in vain to suppress, but the brave lad 
would not be discouraged. He brought her to be calm, 
to see how strong he was—he who had eaten nothing 
for two whole days, and who always had such an appe¬ 
tite—it was not much to be hungry when one got used 
to it. It was beautiful—this courage in a child so young! 
His voice was unnaturally cheerful, but it had a sound 
as if the little fellow was choking back his tears all the 
time. 

There was a straw bed lying on the floor in a corner 
of the room.—Joseph had become accustomed to the 
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dark, 00 be went to this bed and shook up the straw; 
heaping the principal part on the side which his mother 
always occupied. Then he persuaded her to sit down; 
he spread the warm quilts carefully over her, tucking 
them in against the wall,, and placed a piece of old rag 
carpeting between the bed and the floor, that it might 
seem as much like a pillow as possible. 

“ Now, mother, isn't it nice to feel that everything is 
so dean, if there isn’t much of it?” said the boy, still 
lingering on his knees where he had been arranging the 
fragment of carpet. “ Do you begin to feel any better, 
mother ?” 

The poor woman murmured that she did, and told the 
child to make haste and come to bed, for she heard his 
teeth chatter as he spoke. 

“In a few minutes, mother—I have just thought of j 
something”—and starting to his feet, little Joseph went 
into a back passage and dragged out an old door which 
stood leaning against the wall. He placed this against 
the bed, slanting it over his mother in a manner that 
shielded her from the wind which penetrated the 
windows. 

“There,” exclaimed the boy, triumphantly, “only 
think, mother, how much better off we are than some 
poor people that haven’t any old door to keep off the 
wind!” 

If it had not been so very dark, Joseph would have 
been encouraged by the faint smile that crept over the 
pale face of his parent; for even her misery could not 
resist the determined courage of that brave hearted boy. 

When Joseph had arranged the door, he gathered 
fresh spirit from success, and the exertion of dragging it 
forth had driven away the excessive chill which had 
fettered down his strength; so, obeying a desperate im¬ 
pulse, he let himself into the street, and ran across to 
the baker’s shop. A hard faced woman stood behind 
the counter talking to a mild looking female, who had 
just placed a couple of shilling loaves in a basket which 
hung on her arm. She seemed to be the wife of a 
mechanic, purchasing her store of bread for the next 
day. When she turned from the counter Joseph took 
her place; there was something in the clear, frank fea¬ 
tures of the boy which attracted her attention. Though 
worn to threads, his clothes were mended, and perfectly 
clean; the bright black hair had never been neglected, 
aad exposure to the storm only crisped it into a thousand 
tiny ringlets up from his bold, open forehead, and all 
over his head. But he was very pale, and the long 
black lashes that sunk over his eyes when he felt that 
she was looking earnestly at him, concealed an expres¬ 
sion of terrible suffering. 

“Mrs. Beake, will you let me speak with you a 
minute,” said the child, lifting his eyes to the shop wo¬ 
man, with an appeal so earnest, that she impulsively 
bent down her head; but the widow owed her a few 
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shillings, and this thought steeled her heart against 
him. 

“ It is of no use,” she said, before he had time to ex¬ 
press his wishes: “ I can’t trust you another loaf, it is 
out of the question.” 

“ I did not come for trust this time—that is, not all 
trust,” replied the boy, with almost breathless anxiety. 
“See—if you will only take these, and keep them till we 
can pay you—they have only been mended twice.” 

The boy stooped down, untied his shoes, and seemed 
about to set them on the counter. 

“ Don’t pot your wet old shoes there!” exclaimed the 
woman, roughly. “ What good are such trash to me— 
do get out of the store.” , 

“ I did not mean to set them on the counter—only to 
show you how nicely they are mended,” said the boy in 
a broken voice, stooping down to put on his shoes again; 
and, as his fingers trembled among the wet strings, the 
woman, who stood at the door, saw that the poor child 
was crying as if his heart would break, though he made 
no noise. She looked at the bread in her basket: there 
was just enough for her own large family—she could not 
give him that—but a sixpence lay within her hard palm 
— harder than her heart, good woman. Her face 
brightened, and stepping forward, she laid her coin on 
the counter. 

“ Give the boy some bread, he looks hungry, poor 
fellowand before Joseph could start up, shake the 
tears from his face, and thank her, the kind woman had 
passed into the street, muttering, “ My young ones must 
do without their candy to-night: they will make a terri¬ 
ble time when I get home—no matter—I could not 
help it!” 

Joseph reached up his eager, trembling hands, and 
almost snatched the loaf from Mrs. Beake. He darted 
through the door, and across the street, laughing amid 
his tears, and hugging the bread close to his bosom. 

The widow had sunk to that heavy, uncomfortable 
sleep which, in truth, was scarcely more than 6tupid 
endurance of .privation and cold. She had not heard 
her son go forth, and when he rushed into the room, 
sobbing out a cough, and dancing through the darkness, 
she started up in affright. 

“ Here, mother, here, I’ve got some bread—new bread 
—a whole loaf—are you setting up, mother?—come 
break it—my hands shake so I can’t. Give me a piece 
of the crust, and eat the soft yourself. Have yon got 
it?—that’s right—now eat away, mother, it’s all paid 
| fori” 

Joseph broke off short, for his mouth was full of 
something more substantial than words, and he only in¬ 
terrupted his mother’s expressions of gratitude by now 
and then pausing to ask, if she ever tasted such bread in 
her life ? 

The next morning Joseph crept from the side of his 
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mother, where he had nestled all night, and went out to 
a carpenter’s shop in the neighborhood in search of 
something to bum. The carpenter was at work, and 
Joseph's heart leaped when he saw the delicate shavings 
dropping in curls from his plane to a great heap which 
lay by the work bench. When the man saw Joseph, 
he smiled, and pushed the shavings toward him with his 
foot. They were eagerly gathered up, but underneath 
lay some chips and square pieces of wood, which the 
child would not have touched, but with unusual bene¬ 
volence, the carpenter thrust them also toward him. So 
the widow was aroused by the cheerful crackling of a 
fire on the hearth which, if it gave forth little heat, served 
to illuminate th*otherwise cheerless room. Joseph was 
before the fire, looking quite cheerful and happy as he 
fed the (lame with handsful of crisp shavings. 

u Come, mother, we have a crust or two left for break¬ 
fast, here it is, I don't feel hungry after our famous 
supper,” said the boy, approaching his mother with 
some fragments of bread. 

The widow would have persuaded her son to eat, but 
he quietly laid the portion she gave him on a little deal 
table, saying that he was not hungry, and would go into 
the street to see if anybody wanted to send him on an 
errand, or have wood carried in. He kissed his mother 
before going out, and besought her to lie still and cover 
herself with the bed-clothes; but the child did not guess 
how ill his parent was, how utterly broken down and 
strengthless. 

It was a clear day, but intensely cold, the air was full 
of sharp biting frost, and the little wind that stirred 
along the streets was keen and stinging rather than 
boisterous. Poor Joseph was thinly clad, and the cold 
penetrated every pore of his body as he hurried along 
the icy pavement, looking eagerly from side to side in 
search of something to do, but no pile of wood glad¬ 
dened his eye, no little mound of coal gave him an 
excuse for ringing at some street door to beg the privi¬ 
lege of carrying it in. But the boy had suffered, and 
seen his mother suffer till the resolution of manhood 
seemed springing up in his bosom, his eye grew brighter 
and more determined as he walked on; his pale lips were 
pressed together, and he turned his face firmly against 
the wind as if that were his fate, and bis young soul had 
found courage to brave it. 

He went down to the wharves in hopes that some 
traveller might employ him to carry a band-box or port¬ 
manteau, but larger and more hardened boys drove him 
away, and he was more than once-in danger of being 
crushed among the hackney-coachmen and cab-drivers 
that thronged the thoroughfare to every ferry. Still he 
would not be discouraged, though hungry and tortured 
with the cold, he pressed forward pleading for work till 
night drew on, and then, for the first time in his young 
life, 44 begging for money, anything that would keep his 


mother from perishing with want” At night-fall he 
stood in Broadway, and asked for M pennies to buy b r oad 
for his poor mother,” of the paseers by—it was an eld 
story and excited no sympathy. Once that beautiful, 
earnest face, thin and pale with famine, might have 
touched a heart of stone, but it was too cold for men to 
pause long enough for more than an impotent glance, 
and if the vein with which he pleaded was sad and 
broken-hearted, they set it down as part of his profew 
sion, lacking somewhat in whining humility, bat very 
well for a new beginner, and so they psssed him by. 
Men who risked thousands every night at the gambling* 
table withheld their penury from conscientious scruples . 
They looked upon street beggars as a moral evil; women 
who were driving their husbands to bankruptcy by ex¬ 
travagance in dress and equipage, swept by the shivering 
boy, wrapped in velvets and costly furs, but they too 
had conscientious scruples, or could not affijrd the 
penury for which he supplicated. 8ome passed him 
with averted faces and heard him not. Others ordered 
him away as if a wild animal had crossed bis path: one 
or two paused as if to aid him, but it was difficult tor 
such to find their purses without being chilled through, 
so when the child almost felt a coin in his palm, and 
looked upon them already with grateful eyes, they 
passed on stifling the compassionate impulse that bad 
almost impelled them to a kind act by the common 
observation that after all this begging was but a business. 
So they passed him one and all till the night come on, 
and when every limb was chilled, and his very heart 
cold in his bosom, the boy crept toward home miserable, 
hungry and exhausted. 

The night was colder even than the morning, a clear 
wintry sky bent over the city, studded with myriads of 
golden stars beautiful and bright, but the boy shivered 
beneath them, and it seemed as if they hung there to 
mock him with thoughts of a warm fire which he must 
never see again. The shop windows too, with their 
glittering lights gleaming over piles of confectionary 
and southern fruits—they had tempted him a little 
while before, but now the gas flames and the fruit 
seemed melting together in a sea of beautiful colors 
that danced before his eyes, still they tempted him no 
longer, for he had ceased to feel hungry as a faintness 
and loathing of food crept over him; sensation seemed 
gradually dying from his limbs, and he was conscious 
of hut one wish, and that was to lie down by his mother 
and sleep. Still he crept on moving to and fro beneath 
the bright pitiless stars, and the yet more pitiless throng 
that passed him by till he mistook the way and stood 
quite alone xin a pullin lumber-yard. It gave him no 
anxiety, for his limbs were already asleep, and his eyes 
grew heavy. He sunk to the earth with his face turned 
upward to the stars. And when the Beggar Boy awoke 
he was in Heaven. 
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They ware sitting at their breakfast table—Frances 
Heniy and her parents, one day had passed by since 
the sewing woman had sought their house in that ter¬ 
rible storm: but she had not called again as directed. 
So Fiances cast the subject from her mind, and smiled 
quietly when she thought how much anxiety the trifling 
sum of ten cents had cost her. 

Mr. Henry, who bad been amusing himself with the 
morning papers after his coflee, occasionally read a para¬ 
graph aloud: after running over the amount of stocks 
he came to the coroner’s inquests, and read on as if he 
had been still immersed in the money market. 

“ Coroner's Inquest —an inquest was held at 27- 

street, on a body of a young lad, who wa6 found dead 
in a wood-yard in the rear of 27. Verdict, died of 
exposure and want. The body was removed to the 
dead house. 

“Another inquest was held on the body of Margaret 

8-, found dead in the basement of a house in 

W- street; the room in which she was found 

betrayed the utmost destitution. Verdict, died of dis- ; 
ease and exhaustion.” 

“Margaret S-said Mrs. Henry,taking the paper 

from her husband to be certain of the name, “ Frances, 
was not that the woman who did the sewing for us a 
few weeks since ?” 

Frances did not answer, her elbow was resting on the 
table, while her trembling hand lay pressed over her 
eyes; the hand and face were both colorless, and there 
was something in her manner that frightened the two 
persons gazing upon her. 

That day a fashionably dressed young man came 
out of the dead house, followed by two men, bearing 
a child's coffin between them—they placed it in a 
carriage, and the gentleman stepped in after it, order¬ 
ing the coachman to drive to 27-street. When 

the carriage stopped before that gloomy dwelling, the 
boy was once more removed and carried into the 
basement; a female coffined, and ready for burial, lay 
upon the little deal table, and close by sat a young 
girl muffled in a cloak of black velvet, and weeping 
bitterly. 

The Beggar Boy was placed by the side of his 
mother, and, for the first time, when so near that 
bosom, his arms were not stretched forth to embrace 
her. 

“ My Fanny this is a gloomy scene for you,” said the 
young man, bending over the weeping female, “you 
will take cold in this damp place.” 

u They lived here for weeks and months,” said the 
distressed girl, and her eyes filled once more as she 
looked around the miserable apartment: “ and I might 
have helped them: might, at least, have paid the pitiful 
sum that we owed them. If I had but seen her that 
night—if, alas, I shall never forgive myself l” 


“ Fanny,” said the young man, taking her hand with 
affectionate earnestness, “ this is the first instance of ter¬ 
rible suffering that you have witnessed, if it has occa¬ 
sioned some self-reproach, tears alone will not appease 
it; scenes like these are passing in this great city every 
day. Thousands read the paragraph which brought us 
here, and yet we are alone with the dead in this dismal 
place.” 

“ They did not know tho mournful details as we do,” 
replied the young girl. 

“ And if they did, Fanny, if the touching devotion of 
this poor boy, the patient suffering, the meekness and 
death of his mother were written out word for word, act 
by act, what would the effect be?” 

“ Men would be interested, touched, excited to bene¬ 
volence,” replied the kind girl with beautiful earnest¬ 
ness. 

“They might be excited to tears f perhaps, but can 
the details, tho whole story of this poor Beggar Boy 
appeal more strongly to the sympathies of more than 
the simple truth proved and sworn too as set forth in 
the coroner's inquest.” 

A hearse drove to the door, and when the coffins 
were carried out, Frances Henry arose, folded the cloak 
about her person, and went forth wiser, more subdued, 
and far more worthy of love than she had ever been in 
her life. 


VISION OF VALHALLA. 

V 

BT THOMAS £. TAN BIBBEB. 

With naught to stop me in my upward march, 

1 trod, methought, toward Valhalla's Hall, 

Along the rainbow’s bright prismatic arch. 

Before the door I saw a juggler tall. 

Who kept high-poised and quivering in the air 
Seven trenchant blades, of which not one might fall ; 
Beside him, with bland eyes and sunny hair, 

Prankt like a gaudy page, was seen to stand 
A radiant boy, than Ganeymede more fair, 

More fair than any form of fairy land. 

Who kept seven ivory balls of rainbow hue 
Forever bounding from bis graceful hand. 

Beneath the portico, in robes of blue, 

Each leaning statuc-like upon his spear, 

A hundred sentinels appeared to view, 

At sight of whom I shook with sudden fear 
And would have fled, but that a voice most sweet 
Cried out “ Advance, for thou art welcome here." 
Then clarions rang, and doep-toned tambours beat. 
The silver portals on their hinges roll’d, 

And I beheld great Odin’s lofty scat, 

Begirt with heroes of colossal mould; 

Whereat confused I veiled my aching sight; 

For lo! ten thousand shields of burnished gold 
Hung round the roof, and streamed the hall with light. 
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LIFE’S LADDER. 

BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

“ Mart/’ said Mrs. Stewart to her daughter, “ I think 
you go too far in allowing such particular attentions on 
the part of Janies Newton. He is of excellent family 
and quite agreeable, and for a partner in the dance, now 
and then, might do; but then he is but a poor doctor, 
and when his devotion becomes marked it is time it was 
checked.” 

Mary blushed and dared not look her mother in the 
face, for she felt guilty of having received Newton’s 
attentions without disfavor, and she was too much 
under the control of her stepmother to ask whether 
the objection against her new admirer was valid. Mrs. 
Stewart saw her demeanor, and reading her heart, pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“There is George Sanford now, who is independently 
rich, and could maintain a wife in the first style. He 
admires you, and, with a little encouragement, could be 
brought to propose.” 

“ But ma,” said Mary, looking up hesitatingly after a 
pause, during which she plied her needle with increased 
velocity, “ is it right, is it maidenly to make advances, 
even if one liked the gentleman ?” 

Mrs. Stewart laid her work down on the table, and 
settling herself in her chair, said, 

“ Really, Mary, you are full df such romantic notions. 
Proper ?—to be sure. Maidenly!—why how else would 
a bashful man, such as Mr. Sanford, get a wife. No 
girl ought to overstep certain limits, but when she sees 
a man dying for her, who yet is so modest that he lacks 
the courage to address her, she is a dunce if she does 
not encourage him. Men have to be managed, child, 
men have to be managed. I would not for the world 
tell you to do anything indecorous, but neither would I 
have you throw away a fortune from false notions of 
propriety.” 

Mary plied her needle again with increased rapidity, 
and finally said timidly, 

“ But suppose one cannot love the rich suitor.” 

She did not dare to raise her eyes as she spoke, and, 
when she had finished, her heightened color and nervous 
agitation seemed to imply that she feared the effect her 
words would produce. Her mother suffered a minute 
to elapse before replying, during which delay Mary felt 
as if she could sink through the floor, for she knew 
that her mother's eyes were bent on her disapprovingly, 
though she saw it not. 

“ I am astonished,” at last began Mrs. Stewart, “ I 
am astonished, Mary, that you will persist in these 
foolish notions. Love!—what is it? The love you 
dream of is a childish, ridiculous sentiment, which is 
dissipated the instant you enter on the realities of life. 


| No sensible woman entertains it for a moment, and the 
i silly girls who, fed on romances, marry with such feel¬ 
ings, lose them with the honey moon, and repent their 
conduct the rest of their life. The right kind of love is 
based on a knowledge of the means a suitor possesses to 
make you happy; and the chief of these is wealth. It 
is an old proverb that < when poverty comes in at the 
door love flies out at the window/ and if you look 
around among our acquaintance you will see the troth 
of the saying. There is Mrs. Beech, now a poor, sickly 
creature, worn down with care, who, when she married, 
was the belle of her circle. She married for love, and 
don’t now, I believe, spend one happy day in the year. 
Contrast her with Mrs. Jones, whom, you remember, a 
thin, embarrassed girl, but who, since her union with 
the rich Mr. Jones, has been transformed into one of the 
most lady-like of our acquaintance, and has a carriage 
and servants at her control. She always dresses m the 
first style, gives elegant parties, and is the envy of all 
who know her.” 

Mary listened in silence, not daring to reply. A 
silence of several minutes ensued, when Mrs. Stewart 
resumed, in a milder tone. 

<* I should be sorry to think, Mary, that you enter¬ 
tained any sentiments, but those of a mere acquaintance, 
for this young physician. With Mr. Sanford k is a 
different matter. He is rich, and would ensure you 
happiness; but with Mr. Newton for a husband your 
life would be a continual struggle against mortifications, 
want, and misfortune. But I have that confidence in 
you which persuades me you agree with me, and that, 
on so important a matter as this, we shall not differ. 
You have always been a dutiful child, Mary, and I hope, 
in this matter, you will not pain my heart.” 

Mrs. Stewart had not been wrong in her estimate of 
the effect these words would produce on Mary. Tears 
gathered into the daughter’s eyes. She flung her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and promised to obey her 
wishes. She had been conquered. 

The gay circles in B-, soon heard of the approach¬ 

ing marriage of Miss Stewart to Mr. Sanford, for whom, 
it was currently whispered, the poorer Newton had been 
discarded. The wedding was celebrated with great mag¬ 
nificence, and the equipage, mansion and furniture of 
the young bride were, for six months, the town talk. 

Yea re passed. The young physician gradually ac¬ 
quired a practice, and married an estimable woman, with 
whom he enjoyed unalloyed felicity. At first, indeed, 
the young couple had to practice the most rigid economy, 
but their mutual love sweetened whatever might have 
been bitter in their lot, and when they contemplated 
their small, but neat parlors, neither Newton nor his 
wife would have exchanged their lot for that of royalty. 
Gradually their means increased, and when they moved 
into a large house in one of the principal streets of the 
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city, they enjoyed their now really handsome dwelling 
the more because it had been slowly acquired. 

This event happened just as the great crisis in the 
financial world came on, a few years since, when so 
many families'lost their all. Among others Mr. San¬ 
ford was reduced to beggary, by the bankruptcy of the 
United 8tates Bank, in whose stock his fortune had 
been chiefly invested. And now came the punishment 
of Mrs. Stewart’s mercenary spirit She saw her favorite 
daughter plunged into poverty, with a husband with 
whom Mary could not sympathize, and who, by his 
habits of luxurious indolence, had become unfit to 
struggle with the world for his daily bread. There 
was no hope, therefore, that he would ever rise from 
the situation into which he was now plunged. 

“Do you know I told you,” said one of Mary’s early 
friends to another, “ that Mrs. Stewart might live to 
repeat her refusal of Dr. Newton. I wonder if my 
words haven’t come true.” 

Her companion sighed, as she answered, 

M It is a great error to look only after wealth in mar¬ 
rying children. For the daughters of most of the circles 
of this, and of every city, an industrious young man is 
the moet fitting husband. Let young folks begin humble, 
if they would live well in middle life and old age. Better 
to start at the foot of the ladder and ascend, than to begin 
at the top and go down.” 


THE VESPER BELL. 

BT JOSEPH W. PIHLET. 

T is the Vesper Bell I bear,— 
Sounding sweetly, strong, and clear 
Upon the air;— 

Calling sinful thought away. 

From the turmoil of the day,— 

To kumiU prayer ! 

Now,—*tis booming to and fro,— 

With a restless, anxious throe. 

As if despair 

Had nerved its ev*ry voice and powers, 
To chide away the misspent hoars 
Of worldly cars. 

Tas the warning call of Time,— 
Telling forth in every chime 
Of man's decay:— 

Like the scythe, and like the glass, 
Shewing how our moments pass, 

Nor heed delay. 

Oh! *t is pleasant thus at even 
To bestow our thoughts on Heaven! 

For who can tell,— 

As now has ceased that melting strain. 
That he shall ever hear again 
That VxsriR Bell! 


THE PILGRIMS. 

BT C. H. FORD. 

Parched with thirst, and worn down by fatigue, 
wan, dispirited and feverish, the pilgrims paused at last 
exhausted, and sat down on the arid soil of the desert. 
The aged father leant his head on his staff and groaned 
bitterly, for already he saw the seal of death on the face 
of his young boy, while the once beautiful daughter, 
who now sat holding the child’s head in her lap, looked 
as if she could not survive, for another day, the agonies 
of thirst which had tortured them since their stock of 
water gave out. Their guide alone, accustomed to the 
privations of the desert, held out, and stood leaning on 
his thick wooden lance, gazing across the sands to espy, 
if possible, a caravan or wandering party, to whom he 
might apply for succor. But in his bloodshot eyes and 
cracked lips you saw that even he suffered with extreme 
thirst, while his steed stood by with drooping head, and 
his mouth open aa if in the vain hope to inhale moisture 
from the air. As far as the eye could see, across the 
burning plain, no object met the sight, except here and 
there clouds of fiery sand moving across the desert; 
while on all sides the hot air boiled in the sunbeams, 
and the line of the horizon seemed to undulate in the 
fierce heat. 

“ My boy! my poor boy,” said the aged sire, “ would 
God I could die for thee.' Oh! for a cup of water—for 
a single drop to wet your parched tongue.” 

The child turned his meek eyes on his father’s coun¬ 
tenance and strove to smile, but nature refused the 
effort. Tears gushed into his sister’s eyes, and rolling 
down her cheeks fell on the boy’s face. His little heart 
melted, but he could only press her hand. 

“ Oh ! that we had gone, with the crusaders, by way 
of Jaffa, instead of passing into Egypt and venturing 
on this desert,” said the sister. “ But God may have 
only intended this for a trial,” she added, “so dear 
Henri, cheer up—aid may not be hopeless. Yon, and 
all of us, may yet live to see our own gay Loire again.” 

An expression of acute agony passed over the father’s 
face, but the boy only shook his head faintly, and cast 
his lack lustre eyes over the burning expanse. 

11 Water—water—give me water,” at this instant, 
frantically Bhriehed a black woman slave, who lay pros¬ 
trate a pace or two from the main group, and partially 
rising from the sand, she displayed a countenance 
hideously distorted by suffering, the lips and tongue 
seamed and cracked open, and the eyes blood-shot 
and protruding from the head, “ for the love of God 
give me water. Give me water, I say,” she howled, 
rising and approaching her master, “or I will tear 
your heart from you and drink.” As she thus spoke 
her look and attitude were fierce and threatening; bnt 
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her limbs refused to support her, and, after tottering 
forward a step, she fell down in convulsions. 

The father and sister shuddered as they beheld her, 
for they knew not how long it might be ere they would 
be called to endure the same extremity of suffering. 
The little boy closed his eyes for a space, and seemed 
dreaming. When he opened them again he said faintly, 

“Oh! sister, I have had such a terrible dream. 1 
thought we reached a well. We rushed to drink. 
But, but,” and the words choked within him, “when 
we stooped, the water sank into the sands. I woke, 
and found we were here.” 

Bowing her head on her bosom, the sister gave way, 
for the first time utterly to despair. Hot tears, that 
scorched the flesh, chased each other down her cheeks; 
her bosom heaved with convulsive pain; and she felt 
as if speedy death would be a relief. But she knew 
such was not to be her fate. Death, when it came, 
would come lingeringly, and not until after hours, if 
not days of agony, that would rival the torture of the 
rack. Once death, even amid consoling friends, was 
terrible. To leave the sunny hills of France, and part 
from family, and one dearer than family forever, were 
then dreadful in her eyes; but such thoughts had now 
been given up, in the contemplation of the agonies of a 
death by thirst She could, however, have met her own 
fate with comparative composure, but to see her brother, 
and perhaps her parent, dying before her in excruciating 
torments, was more than she could endure. 

An hour passed in silence. Often the eyes of th6 
different members of the group would wander around 
the horizon, but the hopelessness of the look told the 
want of success. At last the father spoke, and his voice 
had terribly changed during that hour. 

“ Let us pray,” he said. “ God will, perhaps, hear us 
in our extremity.” 

Every face was bowed reverently down, and even the 
child, fast sinking as he was, comprehended the act of 
devotion. He closed his eyes, and folded his little hands 
meekly on his breast. And there, on that pathless desert, 
from a spot where the voice of prayer bad, perhaps, never 
before been heard, the silvery headed sire poured forth the 
agonies of a breaking heart in a petition to his Maker. 
At its close there was a silence of a minute, while each 
head continued bowed. The soldier was the first to 
speak. Lifting his head from his spear, he cast his eyes 
mechanically around the horizon, but his flushed cheek 
and straining sight soon betrayed that he was more than 
ordinarily agitated. He breathed quick and hard, and, 
for an instant, hesitated as if almost fearing to believe 
what he saw. 

“ Praised be God and St Dennis,” he cried at last, 

“ aid is at hand. I see a party of travellers. There— 
there,” he continued, as all looked eagerly around, “ in 
a line with the saddle of my horse.” 


The daughter burst into a flood of tears; but the old 
man rose up, though with difficulty, and leaning on his 
staff, gazed across the desert until he beheld the travellers, 
then, lifting his eyes to heaven, he said devoutly, 

“ I thank thee, Lord: my child will live.” 

His emotion here choked him, and he was fain to lean 
his head on his staff. When he looked up, his face was 
wet with tears. 

The party of travellers loomed larger on the horizon 
every moment; but now the anxiety arose with the pil¬ 
grims lest they should not be observed. This suspense, 
however, was terminated before half an houy by the 
gallopping of a horseman from the caravan^tprtard them. 
Before an hour the pilgrims were in the midst of the 
travellers, a party of well appointed men-at-arms belong¬ 
ing to the Crusading host. Water was instantly given, 
though in small quantities at first, to the sufferers, and 
before night even the little boy was restored to compa¬ 
rative strength. 

The pilgrims had been bound to Jerusalem, and, taking 
their journey by way of Egypt, under the guidance of one 
of those soldiers who continually traversed the deserts 
with devotees under their charge, had been reduced to 
this dreadful strait, by the failure of their supply of 
water. Happily they were thus rescued, and lived to 
return to France; and years after the daughter, now 
married to the object of her love, told the story of her 
sufferings to her assembled children, while their grand- 
sire looked on approvingly. 


THE BROKEN HEARTED. 

BT BENJAMIN J. FIT. 

The cheek may lose its bloom— 

The form its grace, 

But time may spread again 
Health o’er the face; 

Deep tones the harp may wake 
In minstrelsy, 

But to the broken hearted 
No harmony. 

The leafy woods may lose 
Their em’rald hue, 

But spring again shall bring 
Those beauties new; 

Yet to the broken hearted 
Who live and love, 

No spring time ever comes 
Below, above. 

The summer still may smile 
As full of glee. 

But now no more it seems 
As fair to me; 

My only hopes are o’er 
The last departed, 

For I am left alone 

And broken hearted. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

x 

Toe extreme coldness of the weather, still continuing, 
at onr latest advices from Paris and London, has delayed, 
in a great measure, the appearance of spring costumes. 
Several of great elegance, however, have been forwarded 
as, from which we have made the selections in our plate. 

Both skirts and bodies, in full dress, continue to be made 
long, the corsage especially, which has very deep points; 
and the backs are usually very long'waisted and rounded, 
though some dresses are made with points before and 
behind. These latter are called a la Montespan. Half 
h dresses have their bodies of a rounded form, with a band 
i around the waist. For evening dresses short sleeves are 
in vogue: tight sleeves continue to be the rage for walking 
dresses. As summer approaches, sleeves tight to the elbow, 
with hanging sleeves caught up may be expected to prevail. 
Skirts are not worn so much extended by the under skirt: 
the medium between the very bouffant, and the drooping 
skirt, is most in vogue. Blonde is becoming fashionable. 
The hair is dressed higher and wider, the back being 
usually twisted and ornamented with a fancy comb: large 
flowers and wreaths are worn. 

Fig. l—An Evening Dress of sky blue satin, the skirt 
immensely full, and ornamented with a trimming descend¬ 
ing on each side of the front, and gradually widening to¬ 
ward the edge of the jupe ; this trimming is formed of a 
net-work in chenille , decorated on each side with rather 
short strings of white bugles, finished with very small pearl 
tassels; the corsage perfectly tight, and decorated with a 
berthe to match the trimming on the skirt; this berllie 
descends as far as the waist in front; a rounded waist; 
the sleeves are made tight to the elbow, from whence 
depends a rather wide hanging sleeve of blue crepe, 
caught up in the front with an ornament in the shape of 
an oval lozenge, of large corals set round with gold. 

Fig. ii.—A Walking Dress of light colored mauve 
Pekin striped silk, the skirt very full, and ornamented 
down each side of the front with a chain trimming formed 
of large satin buttons; half-high corsage, slightly a point, 
the top part and front gauged or fulled, edged on each side 
with narrow folds and a row of buttons, the jockeys on the 
top of the tight sleeves trimmed to match; a narrow edge 
of rich lace surrounds the top of the corsage; manchettes 
to match. Chip bonnet, the exterior decorated with flowers 
on the left side, the interior ornamented with small half 
wreaths of daisies. 

Fig. hi.— A Ball Dress of rich white satin; the skirt 
is left open on each side nearly to the waist, and looped 
back with bunches of roses, displaying an undress of beau¬ 
tiful pea-green satin; the waist is long and pointed; the 
corsage low, and trimmed with full folds, which cross the [ 
back, and meet cn point in the centre of the bust, and 
fall very deep on the shoulder. The sleeves are short, 
and terminated by a bouillon trimming, confined in the | 
centre by a rose. 

Fig. iv. —Fancy Dress, the upper skirt of rich green 
moire, and made much shorter than the under skirt, which 
it composed of amber satin; jacket of crimson velvet, the 
sleeves opening as far up as ihe elbow at the back; the 
jacket is made to open down the centre of the front, and 
turns back at the top, where it is faced with rich white 


silk in the form of two lappels, showing the under 
tight body of amber satin. This jacket is edged all round 
with a beautiful embroidery in gold braid; the under, full, 
long sleeve, also of white silk; a rich, cherry colored scarf 
is twisted round the waist, and is tied in two long ends on 
the right side, the ends of the scarf striped with gold, and 
bordered with a deep silk fringe. Chemisette of tarlatane 
muslin, edged with a narrow white lace. 

Fig. v.—A n Evening Dress of great richness, made of 
rich pink satin, and verdant green. The bottom of the 
skirt decorated with two broad flounces of blonde, nearly 
concealing that part of the skirt which is green, and 
caught up in the front with a pink and green roseatte, 
each flounce being headed with a ruche of ribbon. Body 
and sleeves very low. and perfectly plain; the waist very 
pointed. A splendid fall, or berthe of white blonde falls 
over the top of the bust, entirely concealing the short 
Blccve. A fancy pink toque is placed quite on the top of 
the head, composed of pink areophane, and bound with 
satin, the crown very shallow, and round, and decorated 
with a magnificent long ostrich feather, nuec white and 
pink, and falling low on the neck. 

Fig. vi. —An Evening Dress of pink satin, pointed 
corsage, short sleeves, and fitting rather low on the shoul 
ders. Turbau of blonde and silver falling on both sides, 
and having silver fringe. 

Head Dresses. —Turbans continue the rage. There is 
a very pretty one of lilac cachemirc, having, on each side, 
long lappets of blonde, embroidered with gold, edged at 
the ends with gold fringe. A very light and simple kind 
of head dress for a young lady is made entirely of ribbon, 
the ends of which are cut slanting and fringed, and falling 
very low upon the back of the neck, being attached to 
each side of the knot or bow of hair. There is another 
turban very beautiful, made of pale blue velvet or cache- 
mire, beautifully embroidered with silver roses; the crown 
descending in a peak at the back, the peak being finished 
with a long blue silk tassel; the front of this turban is 
slightly rolled in the front, falling in an end on the right 
side, where it is edged with a rich silver and blue fringe. 

Caps. —These are still being worn small, cither in blonde 
or lace, and slightly caught up with flowers, the preference 
being given to violets, Persian lilacs, and the white-thorn, 
mixed with roses. Some are made without a caul, being 
formed of a long piece of lace, attached on each side with 
a cluster of small flowers, and a knot of yellow satin ribbon 
! forming streamers on each side. 

Evening Dress. —The number of evening costumes in 
I our plate, with the full descriptions wc have already given, 
precludes the necessity of enlarging on this head. We 
may, however, remark that a very fashionable 6tyle of 
trimming evening dresses, is with bouffants of tulle, in 
rows of threes and fours, and interspersed with narrow 
ribbons on each side of the bouffants. The corsages of 
these dresses are of a very pointed form, descending very 
low upon the hips with draperies, and very short sleeves 
trimmed with folds of tulle. In Paris dresses of blue satin 
are very popular, the jupe ornamented with a raised trim¬ 
ming in chenille; interspersed with pearl3 and white bugles, 
the body very low and tight, the berthe formed entirely of 
chenille; short sleeves, tight round the top, and a la rcli- 
gieuse at the bottom part, raised in the front, and attached 
with an agraffe or clasp. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

Ws introduce to our readers, in this number, Mrs. Lydia 
H. Sigourney as a contributor to the Lady’s World. Of 
this lady’s eminent powers as a poet it is unnecessary to 
speak. Perhaps few American females have done so 
much for the literature of the country. Our promise to 
make this magazine the ladies periodical of the United 
States, is being fulfilled so far forth as the literary depart¬ 
ment is concerned; and the success we meet with cheeks 
us onward in our endeavors. Every new subscriber will 
increase our power to effect our aim. Remember this! 
The story of Mrs. Lydia J. Pierson is deeply interesting, 
and to it we particularly call attention. We have other 
new contributors in view who will shortly add to the 
interest of our pages, and make this magazine an indis- ' 
pensable appendage of the centre table of every American 
lady, for we shall studiously labor that our periodical shall 
be national both in its literature and embellishments. 

The mezzotint in this number has been pronounced by 
those who have seen it at the engravers, the choicest 
.illustration of the season, yet published in any magazine. 
The gTeat cost of this style of engraving is hardly con¬ 
ceivable by those ignorant of the art- we may as well, 
however, state that the engraving and printing of a mezzo¬ 
tint costs about double that of a line engraving. We now 
stand almost alone among the ladies magazines in furnish¬ 
ing these costlyand beautiful embellishments; but we shall 
still continue to present them to our readers, for wc are 
resolved to make it the most popular work, no matter what 
the expense. 

In the book world there is little doing. Mr. Stevens’ 
travels in Yucatan is the most popular hook of the month; 
but few other works of note are on our tabic. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

The eighth annual exhibition of the Artist’s Fund Society 
began at Philadelphia on Wednesday the fifth day of April, 
and is still open to visitors. The collection of pictures is 
unusually good. The number of portraits is not so great 
as in former years, while there is an increase in the pictures 
of landscapes, and historical, and ideal groups. A large 
portion of these latter come from the easels of our younger 
artists, and evince a decided improvement over their efforts 
of last year. The contributing artists are AHstooi, Sully, 
Paige, Huntingdon, Kyle, Lambdin, Rothcrmel and others. 
The pictures are well arranged, and the exhibition alto¬ 
gether is creditable to the society. 

Prominent in the exhibition is Sully’s great picture of 
Washington, a noble composition, worthy of the artist’s 
acknowledged fame. Opposite to this, hangs the cele¬ 
brated “Paul and Barnabas at Lystra,” by Sir Benjamin 
West, a picture with more unity, and breaihing a warmer 
tone than most of this painter’s compositions. Among 
the portraits there is a grand head of Stewart, and a mas¬ 
terpiece by Lawrence. Various other fine heads are on 
the walls. 

But it is to the younger and living artists, as those on 


whom the future reputation of the country is to depend, 
that we would particularly call attention. Paige has fur¬ 
nished an exquisite picture, “ The News Boy and Straw¬ 
berry Girl,” decidedly the best thing of its kind on the 
walls. This artist supasses every cotemporary in his 
fidelity to nature, and in the choice of his subjects dis¬ 
plays a genius like that which characterizes the true poet 
in the selection of a theme. His groups never make bad 
pictures in consequence, though the uninformed might, at 
first, pass them by, thinking, as Partridge thought of Gar¬ 
rick’s acting, that they were too real to be good. Paige is 
again painting in his best style, and we predict that he will 
take one of the foremost places, if not the foremost place, 
among American artists. Huntingdon has copied his 
Florentine Girl, and the picture is here on exhibition : his 
genius is not worthily represented; and we regret that hi# 
friends did not procure his new picture—the companion 
to Mercy’s Dream—for the exhibition. We have not 
seen the composition, but hear its praises on every hand. 
Rotiif.rmel has a good picture, “ De Soto discovering the 
Mississippi.” which is very superior to anything he had on 
exhibition last year. The coloring is well managed, the 
grouping not deficient, and the landscape very fine. Since 
the departure of Leutze we have no young artist who can 
at all compare to Rothermcl in richness of coloring. 
One might also think he had studied at Munich. There 
are other pictures which might be commended if we had 
space, but we must postpone our remarks on them to 
another opportunity. 

The encouragement of the fine arts is a subject every 
person of taste should have at heart: and these exhibitions, 
which foster a love of art, should, therefore, be encouraged. 
They should be encouraged, not merely by the pitiful pur¬ 
chase of a ticket, but by a more liberal patronage, the pair- 
chase of the pictures. It is not only for the love of art 
that our young painters toil. They live by bread.and not 
by praise, and often depend for means to paint a new 
picture on the sale of the present one. It is too much the 
fashion to pay them in cold commendation instead of sub¬ 
stantial encouragement. How many noble men have Let u 
thus praised, who meanwhile were literally starving for 
bread, and and came at last to be cast out at death lik 
dogs, with only a few shovelfuls of earth to cover them * 
How many a noble genius has been cut off by privation hi 
the prime of life, for whose pictures amateurs afterward 
fought! The true way to foster art is to patronise its 
living disciples. The King of Bavaria, by following this 
rule, has done more for art than all the crowned heads of 
Europe put together. 

This brings us to notice an association which has just 
been formed in Philadelphia, with the laudable design of 
furthering art by a direct patronage of its disciples. The 
institution is called “The Art Union of Philadelphia.” 
The annual subscription of the members is five dollars. 
The surplus funds thus arising are to be made into pursi >, 
which are t<* be distributed by lot to the members, for the 
purpose of being laid out in the purchase of pictures. The 
advantage of this plan over that by which pictures them¬ 
selves are put at risk, is that the successful member has 
the privilege of selecting his picture. Each member, 
moreover, will annually receive a copy of an engraving 
from a picture by an American artist. We look for this 
association to receive a crowd of members. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 

BT MRS. A IT HT 8. STEPHENS. 

They had lived together five years. Married in 
the first bright flash of youth, while scarcely more 
than children, both had struggled to blend romance 
with the stern realities of life, till its duties and the 
quiet every day hopes which make the bliss of a 
household were forgotten. In a vain toil to preserve 
the fanciful and half ideal passion which had pre¬ 
maturely united them, they lost sight of the useful 
and the real. In his affections, in his business, 
everywhere, young Purcy carried the refined and 
fastidious tastes of a lettered and poetical mind. 
To cultivate a vivid imagination, to reform a taste 
already morbid, was his constant and unsafe effort; 
while she, young, thoughtless and devoted to her 
husband, abandoned herself to affections already 
too vivid. Innocent, loving and romantic as on 
the day of her marriage, she was, alas for her, 
child-like, and uncultivated as then, also, and every 
year of their married life served but to separate the 
minds of two beings whose fates had been linked 
too soon and too rashly. 

Alas for the woman who has no tribute but 
that of tenderness and affection to render her house 
attractive; who is the plaything rather than the 
companion of her husband—who expects to keep 
the heart of a being whose mind she cannot com¬ 
prehend ! Alas, for poor Jane Purcy, for she was 
one of these! At the age of twenty-one she found 
herself a wife without the esteem of her husband, 
but retaining in her own heart all the warm and 
clinging fondness which had made the sunshine 
of her bridal day. 

It was late at night, and still Jane Purcy was 
up; seated by the window, and watching with 
strained eyes the few persons that now and then 
walked hurriedly along the dim pavements of 
Chesnut street. Tears stood in her soft, blue 
eyes: her lips were pale and tremulous, while the 
jewels on her small fingers glittered in the lamp 
light as she knitted them nervously together 
Voi. III.—21 


whenever the least sound from below reached ' 
her ear. She arose and walked the room hurriedly 
to and fro, she wandered from the parlor to a bed 
room that opened from it, flung herself upon the 
snowy counterpane, buried her face in those small 
hands and wept as if her heart would break. « Ah, 
why did he bring me here—why leave me thus 
forever alone or exposed to the fascinations of men 
like this bewildering foreigner, to the hints of that 
woman, shall I tell him—dare I tell him what was 
said to me this very night! I had guessed it 
before—but oh, to have others tell me of a rival, 
others condole and speak so pitymgly because 
he loves me no longer. This will drive me mad! 
What was it that man said to me at parting,” she 
exclaimed, starting from the pillow, and putting 
the ringlets of dishevelled gold back from her pallid 
temples with both hands. “ It was that which I 
should not have listened to, I a wife —his wife !”— 
all at onoe a faint crimson stole over the cheek of 
that fair young creature; she bent her eyes to the 
floor and seemed trying to connect some memory 
in her troubled mind. “ He held my hand, and yet 
I did not reprove him, my heart was too full—too 
cruelly torn with what I had heard of my husband, 
I did not know it till now, perhaps even yet it was 
not so: my head aches dreadfully, I might have 
dreamed it—but, but-” 

She sprang forward with a quick breath which 
was almost a cry, undid the bolt, and reached forth 
her arms to receive her husband: she recoiled with 
a look of terror, and attempted to dose the door 
again. It was not Purcy, but the foreigner who 
had paid the so neglected young creature so much 
attention for weeks, when her heart and mind were 
unsettled with distrust of her husband's principles 
as well as of his love. There he stood at the door 
of her private room, late at night, and she alone, 
unprotected, and in a boarding-house. 

“ One moment,” said the foreigner, In his peculiar 
broken English,“1 did not wish to intrude, but you 
left the drawing-room so abruptly this evening. I 
heard you walking to and fro and could not rest, 
thinking one so lovely anxious or ill at ease. J 
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feared that my boldness had offended, and come to < “You look ill and tired/' he said in a voice so 
apologize—are you ill ? Have I given pain 1” j strangely calm and gentle that impalsively she lifted 
Mrs. Purcy could not answer, but trembling in j her heavy eyes to his face, 
every limb, motioned the bold intruder to depart, “ I could not sleep while you were away,” she 
and when he seemed inclined to speak again, she > said, sitting down and resting her arm on the table, 
forced the door against him and drew the bolt—at j Her head fell forward, and as it lay upon her arm 
that moment a carriage stopped at the door, and \ she turned the soft eyes he had once loved earnestly 
she heard a step, his step in the passage. A { on his face. 

sudden faintness came over hpr, and she sunk to He turned away his head, and taking up a pen 
a chair trembling like a frightened child. It was began to write—“you had better go to bed now, I 
Purcy who had entered the hall just in time to j have writing that will keep me busy some hours,” 
see the foreigner coming from the direction of his j he said, still with unusual gentleness. “ You will 
wife’s parlor. He stopped suddenly and confronted require rest, for to-morrow we shall return to New 
the man, his biow burning, and with a stem ex- \ England—can you and the child be ready for the 
pression in his dark eyes. i afternoon cars?” 

“ You are up late, air, and absent from your room \ The young wife started up with a look of sudden 
at an unusual hour,” he said, in a voice strangely \ joy, and would have dung herself upon hia bosom 
lew and calm. j in the fulness of her gratitude; but he did not seem 

The man bent his head and seemed about to pass s to observe the affectionate impulse, and with a feel- 
on with the bland smile natural to him just visible \ ing of disappointed tenderness she withdrew into 
on his lip, but at a glance of the stem eyes bent > the bed-room. 

upon him, his face 6oemed to change his purpose. > Purcy leaned his forehead on his hand and 
“ I have been to inquire after Mrs. Purcy,” he \ seemed lost in deep, if not painful thought, for 
said, “ I heard a sound in her room, a moaning more than half an hour. 

sound, as if some one was suffering with pain or < “Why should I doubt or hesitate,” he said, 
fear: there was no servant that I could summon, \ “ why,” and with his eyes fixed on the paper 
and knowing, even though ill, that the lady had no | before him, “ though this suspicion had never 
one near to render assistance, I went up to proffer j crossed my mind. I cannot love her as I did, 
aid if it were needed. The lady did not admit me, i unless it were possible to call back the crude 
and I came away.” \ ideas of youth, the boyish fancy which is satisfied 

The man spoke quietly, and all he said was true, j with gentleness and beauty alone—I will not deal 
He had listened to the unsteady footstep of the poor s harshly with her, I, who have left her so much to 
lady watching in the room above till a late hour, > herself, I should have guarded her better for my 
and fearing that her restlessness arose from displea- ! child’s sake, and for her’s if not for my own. She 
sure at his careless gallantry during the evening, j shall keep the child, too, it would be cruelty to 

he had allowed a generous impulse to draw him \ separate them—but for me-” 

into offering atonement—he little knew that the j He broke off his meditations and began to write, 
dangerous tongue of a woman, whose joy lay in j but his usually rapid pen faltered more than once 
creating discord, had filled that gentle bosom with \ in its task, and when the letter was finished he 
feelings it had never known before, and that his own { scaled it with a trembling hand. It lay upon the 
culpable expressions of admiration were scarcely \ table before him folded and ready for the inscrip- 
noticed in the terrible anguish created by the idea j tion full half an hour, at length he removed the 
of a rival to her husband’s love. j hand which had supported his forehead, took up 

.Purcy looked keenly in the young man’s face i the pen again, and slowly wrote his wife’s name, 
for a moment after he had done speaking. j but as he did so a moisture crept into his eyes, and 

“You were kind,” he said, with a haughty bow, i his fever lip quivered for an instant. He put the 
“good night, sir!” ami the husband passed on to j letter in bis pocket-book, and lying down on tbe 
the apartment of his wife. \ sofa, remained there tilt morning still, but sleepless. 

Mrs. Purcy was sitting in the chair to which she j Three days after the scene we have described, Jane 
had fallen when her husband knocked gently at the j Purcy stood in a chamber of her father’s dwelling, her 
door, she arose and admitted him, but her hand j child was playing in the sunshine which streamed 
shook, and it was some time before it had strength \ through a neighboring window, and her husband 
to turn the bolt. j stood before her equipped for a journey. 

Purcy cast one glance at her pallid face, quietly : “ You will return soon,” she said anxiously, “I 

asked why she was up so late, and going to a table ■ shall not be contended to remain here long if you 
poured out a glofcS of water and drank it off. ■ are away.” 
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“ It is impossible for me to set a time/’ replied \ 
Purcy evasively, but with a steady voice. j 

The child had thrown one of its playthings out \ 
of reach and began to cry, the mother stepped to- \ 
ward it, and while her back was turned, Purcy j 
approached the bed and placed a letter beneath one > 
of the pillows. He was about to leave the room, l 
but she approached him, with the child in her I 
arms, and giving way for one instant he snatched ' 
the baby, kissed it and left the room. \ 

The young wife sat her child on the bed and lay J 
down beside it weeping bitterly, she scarcely knew j 
why, for Purcy had only left them for a few days, ; 
and the shelter of home was over and about herself 
and her little one; still she wept on, now and then \ 
lifting her head to kiss the rosy cheek of her infant i 
as it played with the fringed curtains, and beat the < 
pillow with its tiny hand. She was becoming more ; 
composed when the child set up a gleeful shout, j; 
and she saw that a letter was grasped and slightly J 
crushed in its tiny fingers, she saw her own name 
in Purcy’s hand writing, and snatching the letter 
tore it open regardless of the infant who began to ■ 
cry violently at being thus harshly dealt with. ; 
With the letter held firmly in both hands, Jane 
Purcy read it through, her lips and entire face \ 
blanched perfectly white a6 she finished the first 
line; and when the child crept toward her and 
exerted his baby strength to recover the paper 
it was clenched convulsively, and the unhappy 
mother lay senseless and white as a corpse on 
the pillow. 

An hour went by, and still the deserted wife lay 
senseless and like a thing of death. The babe be¬ 
came tired of play and fell asleep with his warm, 
rosy cheek nestled close to the pallid face of his 
parent. Thus it was that the father of Jane Purcy 
found his child when he entered the chamber to 
inquire after his little grandson. 

The old man took the paper from his child and 
read it, while the household were crowding around 
the sufferer bewildered and in terror. She revived 
at last, and then the stern father sent every one 
from the room even to the infant. 

“ My child,” said the old man. 

The sufferer turned her head feebly on the pillow 
and lifted her heavy eyes to his. 

“ My child,” repeated the old man once more, 

“had he any cause for this suspicion?” 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed the unhappy young 
creature in a voice of thrilling reproach. 

“ Thank God!” burst from the lips of that aged 
man, his face fell forward upon the bed, and he 
wept aloud. “ Do not grieve—let the elfish one 
go—I have a roof to shelter my girl and ner child, 
you can be happy with me once more, my poor 
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Jane!” said the kind man, once more lifting his 
face. 

“I loved him, father,” was the touching reply. 

For one moment the old man looked almost 
angrily on the frail creature prostrated before him, 
but his better nature was ever uppermost, and in¬ 
stead of chiding he bent down.and kissed her fore¬ 
head. 

“ It is right, my girl, he is your husband.” 

She placed her arm feebly around his neck and 
returned his kindness with a faint, but grateful 
pressure of her tremulous lips. “ Let me read the 
letter again, my father.” 

The old man placed the letter in her hand and 
left the room. She read it attentively more than 
once, laid it in her bosom and tried to arise, hut 
she was too feeble, and it was many days before 
that pale head was lifted from its pillow again. 

For two years the unhappy wife remained with 
her father. The cruel desertion of her husband 
seemed to have changed and strengthened her 
character—“ I ‘know it all,” she would say, “he 
believed me nothing more than a child, he had no 
sympathy with my feelings, while I could have 
none with his mind. He loved me with his whole 
being, I had never been suspected of wavering in 
my deep, too deep affection for him. But I will 
hope, father, struggle and hope on.” 

The old man would smile kindly and encourage 
her, so with one strong and affectionate faith at 
her heart she studied night and day, toiling for 
knowledge with a perseverance that nothing could 
daunt or diminish. She had a beautiful guide, 
his books, his drawings, and pictures were in her 
possession. His pencil marks on the margin of every 
volume were a precious guide through the path of 
knowledge which he had pursued alone. 

Two years, how much can two years of study 
accomplish when the heart becomes teacher to 
the mind ? The strange, wilful man who had 
abandoned his wife so ruthlessly would scarcely 
have known the quiet, thoughtful and dignified 
woman, whose sweet face had become beautiful 
! with thought and affections chastened but not 
■ diminished—affections that become stronger and 
\ brighter as they were blended with the intellec- 
: tual. 

Jane Purcy was alone in her chamber—books 
lay upon a table by the window where she sat, a 
half finished drawing was in her hand, and tears 
stood in her eyes, it was an attempt at his features 
imperfect and sketchy, but the boy was like his 
father, and that fond heart had not lost one shade 
of the lineaments that wrong and absence had but 
traoed the deeper tjiere. It was not strange that 
Jane Purcy should be sad that night, for it was 
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just two years since the husband of her youth had ' 
departed for Europe. j 

She laid down the drawing with a heavy heart. j 
Could it be that Purcy had left them forever, that 
he would not return to look on the face of his boy. > 
How like his father he was lying in that snowy \ 
bed, with one small hand nestled under the warm 
cheek, and that soft brown hair curling so thickly : 
over his head ! 1 

Poor Jane Purcy she was desponding then: the S 
past had been whispering in her heart; the present, > 
it was a gloomy, sad present, and the future, just J 
then she had no hope for the future. Weary with 
the tears she had shed, and almost heart broken [ 
with tender regrets, she crept to the side of her \ 
child, laid her wet cheek to his and slept heavily. j 
At day break the child become restless and mur- • 
mured in bis sleep, the mother slumbered on but f 
drew him closer to her heart, a single tear dropped ■ 
from her closed lashes to the pillow, and words of 
gentle tenderness broke from her lips. Still the 
soft gray light of morning came through a grape * 
vine rustling at the window before those gentle < 
eyes unclosed. The child was still asleep, but her \ 
kisses awoke him, and when he saw that she had : : 
been weeping, the little fellow sat up in bed and < 
made a gentle attempt to console her, and in the 
effort dropped into a soft slumber again. 

Jane arose from the bed, and for the first time 
remarked that she was still dressed, and had re- * 
mained all night exactly as she had dropped away 
from grief and weariness, while fondling her child. 
She had dreamed, too, that all night long, sweet, 
sad fancies had haunted her pillow. She went to v 
a table, sat down, and began to write, for the first 
time in poetry, and thus was registered the 

DREAM OF THI DESERTED. 

I slept —amid the thoughts that roam 

And weave themselves so strangely round me, 
Those mournful memories that come 

Like spirit tones that anew hare bound me, 

And there, upon my slumbering sense, 

A knowledge fell that we were parted; 

A mournful knowledge, so intense, 

That sleeping, 1 was broken hearted; j 

My soul was sorrowful and lone, 

My very sense of life grew dreary, 

As prisoned in a marble stone, 

My pulse beat on inert and weary, 

And feelings only thine for years. 

Unfettered, free and sweetly gushing, 

Lay on my heart, a weight of tears, 

1 felt them to my eyelids rushing, 

I felt them freeze around the strings ^ 

That gave my heart its music tone. 

And, as the wintery moonbeam flings 
Cold brightness on an altar-stone, 


The memory of thy smile came back; 

But it was all estranged and cold, 

It left no sunshine in its track; 

In sleep, my heart was growing old. 

I wept, for in that painful sleep 
My feelings knew but one control, 

Aud pride, that sentinel to keep 
The portal of a woman’s soul. 

Now slumbered sadly on his post. 

And visions of the past went by, 

Of love and hope all dead and lost. 

Like flowers that briefly bloom and die. 

My dream was lengthened into years— 

Years of such utter loneliness— 

As falls upon a heart, when tears 
Have worn it cold and passionless. 

Earth w as to me a weary home, 

My soul was driven fYom its shrine, 

It seemed a gem where light had come 
And hardened when it taught to shine. 

A change came softly o’er my dream, 

’T was like the sunshine gently stealing 
With rosy touch and pleasant gleam 
Across the frozen fount of feeling, 

It was as if a seraph came 
Born of that sunbeam music's daughter. 

Who smiling bent and wove a chain 
Of starry blossoms on the water. 

And from those blossoms softly stole 
A light, like pearl gleams in the ocean. 

And through the chambers of my soul 
It kindled still some sweet emotion. 

*T was thou had’st wrought the change, I knew 
That light, it was the smile that won me! 
The blossoms—there was one that threw 
A gentle perfume all around me. 

Our souls lay blended in its life. 

It linked the solemn chain that bound us. 

Its cup with dew and sweetness rife 
Made the air holy all around us. 

I slept, and still we were apart! 

But in the changes of my dream, 

That blossom, pillowed on my heart 
Like lily on a restless stream, 

Was cherished with the ruby dew 
That swells my veins, with thoughts of thee. 
My own—my better life—and grew 
In nature like ourselves; and we 
By its young light as by a star 
Met onoe again—oh! it was sweet 
We who had been apart so far 
Thus in my slumbering thoughts to meet. 
Still in my calm unrest I knew 
The arms that clasped me were but seeming, 
But dear the vision, though untrue, 

’T was joy to love thee if but dreaming. 

Thy breath was warm upon my cheek, 

And tears beneath these eyelids lay. 

While the glad words I could not speak 
D0d faintly on my lips, for they 
Seemed fearful that their overflow 
Might hush the gentle music stealing 
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Through the full heart that beat below, ' 
Happy, yet half its bliss concealing. 

Though conscious it was still a dream, 

And that dear presence all ideal, 

As children see the rainbow’s gleam, 

And think the golden cup is real, 

I closed my senses to the truth, 

And thought thy murmured words were there 
That ’woke the echo of my youth, 

And the deep feelings from repose! 

Which faithlessness, or time, or wrong, 

May seek to crush, but all in vain! 

The soul that wakes to perfect song 
Can never hush its strings again: 

My slumbering thoughts still cling to thee 
In the soft stillness of that hour. 

As each had been a restless bee— 

Thy heart a golden jessamine flower. 

A distant light came softly breathing 
Like sunbeams through the hazy past. 

Some gentle mem’ry still awaking 
More dear, more tender than the last. 

That light, it was the dawning day 
Through my lone casement faintly streaming, 
That light so dreary, chill and gray— 

I knew—1 knew it was but dreaming! 

Oh! wherefore should these eyes unclose, 
Whence came that vision as I slept, 

To mock iny soul in its repose ? 

Thy child unto my heart had crept. 

Oh! God, it was not all untrue; 

The arms that clasped my neck arc thine. 

Thy own proud blood is blushing through 
The limbs that nestle close to mine. 

The breath, which floats upon my mouth 
And mingles softly with my own— 

Like perfume wafted through the south, 

From roses of the torrid zone— 

Was of thy life the purest light, 

A ray from thy own being given 
To lips so innocent and bright, 

Their smile belongs to thee—or heaven: 

He moves, that pleasant eye uncloses, 

He murmurs, sleepily and low, 

This cheek all warm with youth and roses, 

In sleep has found a richer glow; 

A shadow falls upon our child, 

For he has seen his mother's tears, 

These lips that trembled when he smiled 
Would fill his infant heart with fears; 

He feels, but cannot understand 
Why these dim eyes are turned away, 

But groaning, lifts his tiny hand 
To move the tresses back, where they 
Have fallen on my aching brow, 

Gently and kind, as it would seem 
His infant heart began to know 
The pain left by that mocking dream. 

He beuds his dewy lips to me, 

And with a sweet importune groan 
He turns those blue eyes lovingly 
Upon my pale and troubled form. 


He knows not why that soft caress 
<• Renews no answering clasp or tone, 

) Bui his red lips still closer press, 

My child—my child—we are alone! 

j When Jane Parcy had finished writing, she 
\ folded the paper and directed it to her husband. 
\ She had received neither message, line, nor token 
i from him since his departure, but he had left cor- 
; respondents in the country, and she knew that he 

■ had travelled over Europe, and was then in Paris. 
So that little paper was sent forth tremblingly like 

? a dove upon the cold waters, 
j It was late one evening when Purcy entered his 
hotel weary and completely satiated with the ex- 
«. citements of Paris. He had spent months in Lon- 
- don, Rome and Naples, had trod the sacred grounds 
( of Jeftisalem, and in every place sought eagerly to 
] fling off a consciousness of the past, but it haunted 
; him like a shadow. In vain he tried to cast the 

■ responsibility of his unhappiness on the young 
j mother whom he nad deserted. Reason as he 
j would, a scarcely acknowledged conciousness of 
•; her innocence and of his own Unworthy conduct 
i made itself felt through selfishness and sophistry. 
I There came seasons, too, of loneliness and solitude, 
| when his spirit pined for the quiet of home, for the 
> smiles of his child, for the soft voice that had 
{ blended itself so long with his very existence. 

I And now amid the whirl of Parisian society, and 

■ surrounded by the blandishments of the most fasci¬ 
nating and brilliant women on earth—this till now' 
transient yearning after affection, and the sweet 

< endearments of home, become a powerful want. 

$ He had found female intellect ready to lavish its 

brightness upon him at every corner; but the 
i affections, the sincerity, that is to intellect what 
\ perfume is to the rose—that was wanting. 

] Upon the night when we again introduce the 

• selfish man to our readers, he had been at a large 
;■ party given by the American ambassador, a party 
j that had combined in its attractions everything that 

0 would charm the taste of a refined and fastidious 
; man. Women celebrated for their beauty and 

< intellect surrounded him. Men of great minds had 
j taxed his great conversational powers to the utmost, 

< but amid it all, Purcy was sad and dispirited. A 
J shadow of the past lay on his heart—he left the 
| gay throng almost unconsciously, and entering his 
; hotel sat moodily down to indulge in the gloomy 
| thoughts that were far more suitable for the solitude 
: of that dim old chamber, than tbo glittering saloons 
j he had left. As he sat supporting his head with 
^ one hand, with his eycsYixed on the fire and a 
\ lamp burning dimly at his elbow, a picture arose 

• before his mind with a vividness which, struggle 
' against it as he would, remained there fixed and 
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immovable. The picture was that of a young child l 
playing in the sunshine, and of a fair matron with \ 
a sweet maternal sadness on her face, stooping to j 
lift the boy that he might look upon the husband 
and parent that was about to desert them forever. 

Purcy arose began to pace the room; but 
moving or at rest, that same picture was before his :■ 
mind. He sat down again, and for the first time 
observed a folded paper lying near the lamp—a 
letter directed to himself. The hand writing made ; 
him turn pale; his hands shook as he broke the 
seal, and when the broken lines of a poem met his 
eye, he began to read while the very breath seemed ; 
hushed in his bosom, so intensely was ho absorbed 
in the lines. Again and again he perused that 
paper till the color came back to his marble cheek, 
and the fire of a happy resolve broke throtfeh the , 
gloom of his dark eyes. About midnight Purcy : 
started up, thrust the paper in his bosom, and rang : 
the bell. 

His valet appeared. 

“When does the next packet sail for New ■ 
York 1” he said: 

“ On Wednesday,” replied the man. > 

“ And this is Monday—do not go to rest again, \ 
but pack my trunks—I leave Paris in the morning!” 

• * * • • * ; 
“ Mamma, look there!” said little Charley Purcy, ' 
leaning over the window sill of his mother's bed 
chamber, and thrusting back the grape leaves with < 
his little hand, “ What a great tall man, mamma.'’ 

Jane was absorbed by an old dry bough which ■ 
sho was working into a clump of trees, that 1 
formed the foreground of a landscape in oils. 8he ( 
heard the child's voice without marking his words, j 
lifted her pencil a moment, looked up, and smiling \ 
on the boy, bent over her picture again. 

“ Mamma, he is coming in!” exclaimed the boy, > 
springing from the chair which had supported him \ 
by the window. j 

Jane started up, and the pencil fell from her \ 
hand—a footstep was on the stairs—that footstep^ 
her heart had leaped to it a thousand times, but she \ 
could not move; the blood left her cheek, and with } 
parted Ups and glittering eyes she stood breath- ! 
less as a statue. The door opened, she sprang j 
forward with a thrilling cry, and fainted on Purcy’s \ 
bosom. | 

“Lay her upon the bed,” said the old man, j 
wiping the tears from bis face and taking Charley < 
in his arms who was crying lustily, and shaking \ 
his Uttle fist at the tall man who had frightened i 
his mamma. * $ 

“ Hush Charley, hush,” said the grandfather, ■ 
patting the boy’s curly head and smiling through j 
his own tears, “hush, it is your fat her,” < 


WHAT 18 MOST BEAUTIFUL. 

BT CHARLES J. PBT11I05. 

44 What is most beautiful, hill or dale. 

Forest or prairie, mountain or vale ? 

Answer me, dryads, from breezy shade, 

By cooling stream or in woodland glade!” 

And a low, sweet whisper wa* on the air— 

“ The soul of the beautiful dweUs not there.” 

44 Kingly old mountains, so stately now. 

With your crowns of snow on each hoary brow. 
Speak from your seats of a thousand years. 

What is most beautiful, cloud-wrapped seers?'* 
And a voice came down in the pine-woods drear, 
44 The soul of the beautiful dwells not here.” 

44 Ocean, old ocean, thou rollest along 
Chiming to heaven thy ceaseless song. 

Zoning the earth with thy boundless sea. 

Surely, more beautiful naught can be!” 

And a naiad sang from the blue depths near— 

44 The soul of the beautiful dwells not here.” 

44 Stars, as ye hymn in your orbs on high, 

Stars, as ye wheel in the mystic sky. 

Stars, prophet stars, in your seer-like tones. 
Answer me down from your burning thrones/’ 
And a voice was heard, as a voice from a bier— 
44 The soul of the beautiful dwells not here.” 

I ceased, but a sound went by me still. 

And echoed each old eternal hill, 

Murmured the wood, the sea, and the plain. 

And sang the stars from their high domain— 

44 In the maiden meek, in the maiden fair. 

Oh! look for the soul of the beautiful there.” 


THE BELLE. 

BT H. J. TERROR. 

Thou art very beautiful! 

With thine eye of light, 
Like a starry angel 
Smiling on the night. 

Oh! thou art a miracle 
To my wond’ring sight. 

Thou art very beautiful! 

Arch aa any child, 

With thy sportive laughter 
And tby gambols wild: 
Yet thy soul, Isora, 

Holy is and mild. 

Thou art very beautiful! 

Sing to me, my love, 
Peace unto me bringing 
Like a brooding dove. 
With thy voice cherubic. 

As from choirs above! 
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MARY LOVELL. 

BT J. XILTOX BlUXOm. 

“It was In the leafy month of June," said the 
stranger, as we sat together in the little country 
inn, waiting until the stage-coach, in which we had 
been overturned, should be repaired, “on one of 
those calm, crystal evenings only seen in southern 
climates, that I first saw Mary Lovell, the youthful, 
bewitching Mary! I was introduced to her at a 
ball, where music floated around, where the per¬ 
fume of flowers filled the air, and where voices, 
sweeter than the note of the nightingale, filled the 
soul with ecstacy. And the most melodious of all 
voices was that of Mary. Oh! I loved her from 
the first moment I beheld her. 

“That night will live in my memory forever. 
Our hearts soon grew closer, and ere long she was 
leaning on my arm, listening to my burning words, 
for a strange eloquence had seized me. The merry 
laugh from the garden reached our cars, and thither 
we went It was a glorious night. The landscape 
was bathed in the liquid ’light of the silver moon, 
not a shadow of floating cloud or mist for a moment 
dimmed the splendor, but like a bright creation from 
the pencil of Claude, the garden lay before us. A 
river flowed below us, and catching the reflections 
from the trees its wpves flung them again into our 
eyes. The air was mild and redolent of perfume. 
With a gentleness which scarcely lifted the sunny 
curls from Mary's neck, it fanned our temples, and 
wafted the breath of myriads of flowers into our 
faces. Think you not that I was then happy 1 I 
have heard the glowing words of the Oriental In- 
provisatoire, I have dwelt enraptured upon their 
brilliant imaginings, and dreamed with them ofj 
heavens and ho&ris, till my leaping heart almost j 
burst with ecstacy, but still I experienced not the \ 
beatitude with which I listened to the low, soft! 
voice of Mary Lovell. The mother's heart swells 
with delight as she first catches the prattle of her 
worshipped infant; the devotee's bosom glows as 
his excited imagination pictures to him the con¬ 
summation of his long cherished and loftiest aspi¬ 
rations—but what are they to the bliss of love? 

“ Long and secretly I loved, but with a natural 
diffidence I barred my passion within my breast 
till it could no longer be contained. At last it 
burst its confinement, and I revealed it. Again it 
was on a festive occasion—in that very garden 
where I had first learned to love. And it was 
reciprocated. My wildest dreams were now rea- 
h*ed* The hand of Mary Lovell was clasped in 
mine; her large, deep blue eyes were beaming love 
on me with a language before whose power and 


eloquence words fall powerless and unmeaning. I 
poured out my heart's burning contents into her 
ears—the deep founts of her heart answered in her 
cheeks—with every word that heart beat a response, 
and the pressure of her hand confirmed it. This 
wa i a rapturous moment—she had just unburdened 
the passion which she had long cherished for me— 
her lips had just uttered the words which sealed 
my happiness, when a figure started up and inter¬ 
rupted us. A moment satisfied me it was Howard 
St John. 

“ This man had long loved Mary Lovell, but his 
passion was not reciprocated. The gentle spirit of 
Maty shrank from his stern, but impetuous nature. 
Rich and little used to being thwarted in his de¬ 
sires, he had became wayward and incapable of 
governing himself in the least Every person had 
submitted to his behests, till he imagined that for 
him to speak was to be obeyed. He was a crea¬ 
ture of the most impetuous and ungovernable pas¬ 
sion, impulsive and quick in his determinations, 
and dreaded by all who knew him. 

“ It was this man who now so suddenly placed 
himself before the object of my adoration. The 
fire of his dark eye flashed on her, the curl of his 
lip grew deeper, and the scorn with which he gazed 
at her became black and withering in its expression. 

“‘ Mary Lovell,' spoke he, as he folded his arms. 

‘ Why are you not as is generally your wont among 
the dancers ? Here is no place for one so lovely 
as you—permit me to lead you where men of rank 
and wealth may gaze upon you and be enraptured.' 

“ * Howard St. John, this gentleman will lead 
me where you desire,* spoke Mary Lovell, recoiling 
from him like the sensitive plant when touched by 
some rude hand. 

“ 1 And pray, sir, who are you V cried 8t. John, 
quickly turning upon his heel, and looking keenly 
in my face. The blood mounted into my temples 
—with a scorn equalling his own, I scrutinized the 
daik features of the intruder, and threw back again 
his eagle gaze. There was a calmness in my an¬ 
swer which astonished me, knowing, as I did, the 
impetuosity of my temper when aroused. 

“‘Sir, I am a gentleman.’ A derisive laugh 
escaped the stranger, the scarlet blood could be 
seen even through his dark skin, and the expression 
of his eye became of that unearthly and furious 
nature which characterizes a maddened animal. 
But for a moment he disregarded me. 

“«Mary Lovell,* spoke he, ‘ I have loved you 
’ long and ardently. When the world has been 
| hushed in repose, have I stood for hours in the 
< bower where you are wont to sit, and pictured 
| to my mind the lineaments of your face. Mary 
. Lovell! I love you with a deep, a consuming 
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devotion—aye, I worship you above everything i 
on earth, even more than my God—can you not > 
return a degree of my love! Cannot you bid t 
me hope! bid me but despair not, and I am $ 
content. Speak—no equivocation, no subterfuge, J 
but answer plainly—can you love meV 1 ] 

“The roseate fled from Mary's cheeks, in a \ 
moment they were bleached of Parian whiteness, : 
and 6he trembled as she answered, > 

“ ‘ Howard St. John I love another .' } 

“ St. John slowly raised his hand and pressed it 
against his forehead—he closed his eyes, and stag¬ 
gered against a tree—his breaft heaved with the ■, 
wildest throes, and his face lost its color. It was : 
but a moment—like the wild tiger when she be¬ 
holds her oflspring about to be torn from her, St. ' 
John sprang from his leaning posture. His ashy 
lips were flrmly compressed against his closed 
teeth—his eyes were wild, and their expression 
furious. The next instant he leapt upon me, j 
almost before I suspected his purpose, with a : 
drawn poignard in his hand. The first intimation 
I had of his intention was betrayed by the gleaming 
of the steel in the moonlight. • 

“‘Ha!’ he hissed, ‘have I been supplanted by 
you ! Then here I revenge myself.' *> 

“As he spoke the dagger descended on the air, J 
but at this crisis, when death seemed irresistible, 
for he had wound his other arm tightly around me, ■ 
and for the time I was defenceless, a hand caught 
his and arrested the blow. 

“ Quick as lightning St John, now transported 
by passion into a fiend, sprang on Mary who had 
thus interposed, and, though I darted to her side 
with equal speed, I was too late. I saw the blade 
poised an instant in the air just out of arms reach, 

I beheld it descend, and then the warm blood s 
gushed from Mary's bosom before my eyes—'' > 

“ Oh! God,” I screamed, interrupting the nar¬ 
rator, while the wine-glass crushed beneath the ’ 
intense pressure of my hand, “and he murdered 
her.” 

“No,” said the narrator, “for at that instant I 
awoke; and I need not tell you how overjoyed I 
was to find that I was lying in my bed, whither I s 
had retired half mad with joy, for that evening ■ 
Mary had accepted me. Many an anxious hour 
had St. John given me before I could summon 
courage to address her; and so my vision was, 
after all, not so unnatural. Mary and I were soon ! 

happily married, and if you will visit me at-, 

I will prove to you that even now, twenty years 
afler that memorable evening, she is still beautiful.” i 
At this instant the door of the inn opened, and f 
the stage-driver appearing, told us that the coach ) 
had been mended and not a moment was to be lost. 


THINGS THAT I LOVE. 

BT NKHEMIAH HODGE. 

1 love the murmuring woodlands 
In summer’s heat to rove, 

And steal the notes of melody 
That warble in the grove; 

Where e'en the giant forest 
Its branches green entwine, 

In solitude to wander 
At weary day’s decline. 

I love to watch the shadows 
Along the hill-side creep, 

Or through the valley lengthen. 

Or o’er the river leap; 

The breezes soft that waft them 
The crystal waters o’er, 

And kUs with maiden sweetness 
The ripples on the shore. 

I love the noiseless silence 
That evening’s shadows bring. 

And e’en the dusky mantle 
That o’er the world they fling; 
Night’s sable, seamless curtain 
That hides the welkin blue. 

And opes the tiny portals 
That let the glory through. 

I love the starry phalanx 
That evening’s gates unfold. 

That dance along night’s ocean 
Like bubbles dipt in gold ; 

The peerless queen that leads them 
The azure summit through. 

And decks the earth, her sister. 

With pearls of living dew. 

I love to sit embowered 
Beneath the evening sky, 

And soar in secret rapture 
To fairy worlds on high; 

On faith’s angelic pinions * 

To scale the heights above. 

And range with kindred spirits 
Through mansions bright of love. 


SONNET. 

Can I forget those early, blessed hours. 

When first I learned to roam alone with thee, 
When all on earth seem’d lost in melody. 

Or gently wrapt in love’s sweet magic powers ? 
Can I forget that joyful love-fraught song 
Which thou so oft hast sweetly sung to me l 
Angelic melody it seem’d to be, 

Kinging the hills and leafy woods among. 

Youth’s brightest, fairest days may pass away— 
Old age, w ith faltering step, come on apace, 

Yet ne’er while reason holds its god-like sway 
Can I forget those days—that lovely face. 

To banish them I strive in vain, and never 
Can l forget: in dreams I see them ever. B. J. F. 
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THE COUSIN’S PROTEGEE. 

A TALK OT UAL LIFE. 

C H A F TER I. 

“ Habrt, Harry/’ exclaimed a young girl to her 
companion, as they were sauntering down Broad¬ 
way one fine spring afternoon, "save, oh, save 
her!” pointing at the same moment to a child who 
was crossing the street, unconscious that a horse 
which had become disengaged from a wagon, was 
running furiously toward her. Harry sprang for- 1 
ward, but he was too late. The child fell, and the 
animal passed over her. He raised her in his 
arms and carried her insensible into a shop near 
by. The usual restoratives were applied and she 
soon revived. On first unclosing her eyes she was 
bewildered, and after anxiously glancing around as 
though in search of some dear, familiar face, she 
dropped her head on her preserver’s shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

Having ascertained the street and number of 
her mother’s residence, Harry Alnwood procured 
a carriage, and entering it with his cousin, pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to the house. A delicate and 
interesting woman about thirty years of age, met 
them at the door. 

“My child, my Lucy,” she screamed as they 
bore the little girl into the house, “ oh, God! is she 
killed r 

“ No, my dear madam,” said Caroline Alnwood, 
taking her hand, “ be calm, I entreat you. She is 
frightened and some hurt, but not seriously, we 
trust.” 

Harry placed Lucy in her mother’s arms. 

“Iam not much hurt, dear mother,” she said; 
“I shall be well to-morrow. Don’t cry so, I am 
sure I shall be well.” 

Caroline remained with the mother while Harry 
ran for a physician. On his arrival he pronounced 
the injury to be of a trifling nature; but advised 
rest and quiet for a few days. Harry and his 
cousin then took their leave, promising to call on 
the following day. 

The next morning they made an early visit and 
found little Lucy sitting in a large arm chair 
engaged with her books. 8he was a lovely child 
about ten years of age. Fair and delicate in her 
appearance, with intelligence and affection beaming 
in her countenance, “none saw her but to love 
her.” The whole expression of her features was 
ao pure, so innocent, that as you gazed upon them 
you could almost fancy her a being of a holier 
world than ours. 

8he smiled with pleasure as she saw our two 
young friends, and the pale mother smiled too, 


when she saw the kindness manifested by them 
toward her darling. Gradually, they drew from 
her a sketch of her sad history. She had married 
in opposition to the wishes of her friends, and a 
few years saw her a widow with a young babe* 
For long and weary years she had toiled day and 
night to preserve herself and child from want, but 
her health was now fast failing her, and she felt 
that her child would soon be alone in a cold and 
selfish world. 

“ I cannot,” she added in conclusion, “ I cannot 
bear that my Lucy should be dependent on those, 
who have despised my kind, true-hearted husband. 
Oh! I pray that I may be spared until she is able, 
by hqjr own efforts, to procure a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence.” 

After a few kind words, Hany and his cousin 
left the house. They walked some distance in 
silence. At length Harry said, 

“ Cousin, why do you not adopt that little girl 1 I 
have often heard you say you would like a protegee. 
Where can you find a lovelier one than Lucy 1 I 
will willingly defray all the expenses if you will 
take that sad mother and her beautiful child under 
your protection.” 

“ You have anticipated me, Harry,” replied Caro¬ 
line, “ my mind has been constantly busied since 
last evening with schemes for benefitting Lucy. I 
had almost resolved on the course you have pro¬ 
posed, and now that I have your approval I shall 
hesitate no longer. You know I am called rather 
Quixotic in my ideas of benevolence, so that it is 
quite consoling to have my whims countenanced, 
even by my young and giddy cousin.” 

Caroline Alnwood was a beautiful girl of twenty- 
two years of age. Accomplished and agreeable, 
and the mistress of an independent fortune, left 
her by the early death of her parents, she was sur¬ 
rounded by flatterers and admirers; yet high-minded 
and noble in her character and feelings, she stood 
unscathed among them. Easily discerning between 
the true and the false among her suitors, she had 
the word of pity and regret for the one, and galling 
words of scorn and contempt for the other. Her 
heart was free and joyous as the birds in spring. 
By the world she was called eccentric—but that 
same world dare breathe of naught but purity con¬ 
nected with her name. Enthusiastic in all that 
interested her, she was pleased to find in cousin 
Harry (though two years her junior) a warm sup¬ 
porter and advocate. 

It was soon decided that Lucy was to be adopted 
and educated by the cousins, and the proposal was 
received with deep gratitude by the mother, whose 
heart was now at easo about her child. Lucy soon 
endeared herself to her young friends by her gentlo 
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and winning ways and her affectionate disposition, : 
and most dearly did they love the little gill. 

8ix months passed by, and Harry Alnwood 
departed for Europe on a tour of three years, and 
a few weeks after his departure the mother of Lucy 
was carried to her last resting-place, wept only by 
her daughter and that daughter's kind friend. 

CHAPTER II. 

« Say, dear Harry, when shall we make our visit 
to the country 1 You know that you have long 
promised that we should go as soon as the warm 
weather commenced/’ 

The speaker was a fair young girl, and very 
lovely; yet sadness, the sadness of a breaking 
heart, rested on every feature; and the smile that 
sometimes illuminated her countenance was marked 
with the same deep melancholy. As she raised her 
eyes to the person she addressed, love, deep, fervent, 
undying love, was expressed in that single glance. 

“ As soon, dear Lucy, as I can make arrange¬ 
ments to leave conveniently,’ , Harry Alnwood re¬ 
plied ; “ but where do you most wish to go, Lucy 1” 

“ To M-, my birth-place, and the burial-place 

of my parents. It seems to me that if I could once 
more breathe the pure air of my native hills, and 
press my aching forehead to the fresh green sods 
of my mother's grave, I should be better—happier. 
Oh, mother! mother!” she continued, and an ex- ; 
pression of anguish passed over her countenance, 
“ why, why was your dying advice so fatal to your 
child ? Oh! Harry, well do I remember my feelings 
while returning from mother’s funeral. She had 
charged me with her dying breath to place implicit 
confidence in my adopted friends, and to have no 
reserves from them, for they would advise me for 
my good; and to love them dearly, for so only 
could I repay the great debt of gratitude I owed 
them: and I thought of all this when I had seen 
her laid in the cold grave, and in the simplicity of 
childhood I wished that you were with me, that I 
might tell you all she said, and how much, how 
very much I loved you. Oh, mother! mother, 
would that your child had died with you. Oh! 
Harry, it breaks my heart to think of these things.” 

She had buried her face in her hands while 
speaking. As she raised her head she saw an ex¬ 
pression of impatience on Alnwood's brow which 
brought the bitter tears to her eyes, but with a 
strong effort she drove them back, and taking his 
hand pressed it to her pale face, and sat in silence. 
As Alnwood gazed on her, his feelings were those 
of pity and regret. He thought of her pure and , 
fervent love for him, and of her devoted attach¬ 
ment to him unworthy as he had proved himself 
to be. As he looked on the wan countenance and 


attenuated form of the once bright and happy 
Lucy, his heart smote him, and he would have 
given worlds to restore to her the purity and peace 
of mind which he had destroyed. He felt that it 
was worse than mockery to ntter words of conso¬ 
lation to that bruised spirit, and drawing her gently 
toward him, he murmured words of endearment so 
precious to the heart that truly loves, and with 
assurances of affection unchangeable he would 
have soothed her. And for a time she yielded 
to his influence. But dark and bitter thoughts 
crowded fust through her mind, and bursting into 
tears, she sobbed, 

** Oh! Harry, promise never to forsake me or 
I cannot live. There is a feeling of coming e\ il 
which I cannot subdue. It haunts me constantly ; 
but say that you do love, and never will forsake 
yonr Lucy, and I will trust you.” 

“ Most dearly do I love you, Lucy,” he replied; 
u and, rest assured, I never will forsake you.” 

She smiled through her tears, and believed the 
lying words of an unprincipled man. Poor Lucy ! 
she was yet to taste of a cup presented by the 
hand of him she loved that would madden her very 
soul. Soothed and tranquilized by the kindness 
of Alnwood's manner, the day passed swiftly and 
pleasantly away. 

Soon after sunset Harry prepared for a walk, and 
advised Lucy to retire early, as he expected a friend 
to pass the evening with him. Folding her in his 
arms he pressed his lips to her forehead, and left 
the house, and Lucy retired to her chamber with 
a lighter heart than she had known for many 
weeks. 

She had distrusted her kind, true-hearted Harry! 
Oh! she would never be guilty of a doubt again. 
Seating herself by a small table, she turned over 
the leaves of a new book, in the vain attempt to 
fix her mind on its contents. But she could not 
read; she could not remain quiet; and she threw 
herself upon the bed, hoping to find forgetfulness 
in sleep. The night was hot and sultry, and the 
close air of the room insupportable. Rising and 
hastily robing herself in a morning gown, she 
descended to an apartment adjoining the one 
occupied by Alnwood and his friend. For a time 
she paced the room, listening with feelings of envy 
to the gay voices which fell upon her ear, but the 
cool air was grateful to her excited and feverish 
frame. Throwing herself upon a couch she yielded 
to its influence, and soon sank into a quiet slumber. 
An hour passed by, and still she slept sweetly. A 
loud voice pronouncing the name of Caroline Aln¬ 
wood, her benefactress, roused her, and she listened 
eagerly for the words of the speaker. 

“ So, Hal, you are determined to propose: what 
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will you bet the (air lady does not reject your very 
disinterested offer?” 

44 Any thing you please, Fred,” said Harry Aln- 
Urood, in reply. 44 I know cousin Cary well, and I 
have too much confidence in her affection for me 
to doubt her acceptance.” 

u I wonder, Hal,” said Fred, with a quiet sneer, 
“ if Miss Alnwood is as well acquainted with her 
honorable cousin’s character as your humble ser¬ 
vant, Does she know that the gamester's debts are 
to be liquidated from the handsome fortune she 
will bring her husband ? Does she know that the 
lovely fairy, Lucy—” , 

“Hush, Fred, for heaven’s sake, hush, unless 
you would drive me mad. Fred, I love Caroline 
Alnwood with my whole soul, and I shrink with 
self-abasement from the consciousness of the du¬ 
plicity I am practising. I do not think she has 
any suspicion of my follies and errors, and I am 
certain that did she know of poor Lucy, she would 
spurn me from her as a thing too vile for earth.” 
And for a moment he sighed. “ But I am a ruined 
and a desperate man, and my only chance of re¬ 
trieving myself is by a union with my cousin. To 
morrow I shall propose. Come to me in the evening 
and I will let you know the result.” 

u But what will become of Lucy, Hal 1” 

44 Alas! I know not The poor child loves me 
with all the affection of a woman, and I fear it will 
break her little heart She has long wished to 
visit the country. I shall leave her there and 
communicate my intentions by writing. It will 
spare me a scene.” 

Lucy listened for no more. Pressing her hands 
to her throbbing temples as though she feared her 
reason would desert her, she proceeded slowly to 
her room. Quietly closing the door, she seated 
herself by a window, and leaning "her head upon 
her hand, she tried to recall what she had heard. 
Neither sigh nor tear escaped her. Calm and un¬ 
moved she sat there, while she thought of the past. 
Seven years had gone by since she received the 
dying blessing of her mother, and turned for conso¬ 
lation to the cousins; her only friends in the wide 
world. 8he thought of Caroline’s kindness and 
affection for her, and of the love and gratitude that 
had ever filled her heart towards her young bene¬ 
factress. 8he thought of the time of Harry’s return 
to his native country—of the love that she had 
lavished on him. How when surrounded by ad¬ 
mirers she had turned coldly from them all, to win 
a smile from him she loved. 8he remembered his 
ardent professions of undying love for her—the 
influence he bad exerted to prevail on her to forsake 
her bright and happy home, to become an outcast 
to all but him. She remembered her wild dreams 


| of happiness—bow for a time they bad been rea- 

> lized; and then came the harsh words and cruel 

> neglect; and she thought how she had borne it all 
| lest he should be entirely alienated from her. 

! Then came the remembrance of the kind words 

I of that day, and his promise of never forsaking her; 
and the cold careless words of the evening, which 
had so wrung her soul. It was too much for that 
gentle girl. 8he sank back in the chair senseless. 
The next morning, Alnwood found an incoherent 
j scrawl upon his table. It was from Lucy, bidding 
| him farewell, and praying him to remember kindly 
| the love of the heart he had crashed. He was 
i surprised, grieved; but, after the first shock of the 
S intelligence, with the selfishness of a man of the 
| world, he rejoiced that the connection had been so 
j easily dissolved. Yet conscience whispered him 
j that if she died he was a murderer; and the recol- 
| lection of her fervent love for him, and her patient 
j endurance of his neglect and harshness filled him 
| with remorse. He made diligent inquiry of the 
\ household as to the time and manner of Lucy’s 
| departure, but he could find no clue to her retreat. 
| To banish reflection, he proceeded early to his 
j cousin’s house. He learned at the door that Caro¬ 
line had been called suddenly into the country by a 
j sick friend, and that it was uncertain when she 
| returned*. 

\ CH1PTI1 III. 

j A fortnight passed, and Alnwood received in- 
j telligence of his cousin’s return. He hastened to 
j welcome her. She returned his greeting kindly, 
j but her loveliness was dimmed by thc % hours of 
j watching and anguish, she had passed by the side 
\ of her sick friend. Tears started in her eyes as 
she received his embrace, and covering her face 
) with her hands she wept aloud. Alnwood was 
\ grieved to see her so affected, and he told her so; 

| and as she became more composed, he spoke of his 
jj earnest desire to be permitted to protect and soothe 
5 her under every circumstance of life. He spoke of 
\ bis long affection for her, which had commenced in 

£ childhood; of the doubts and fears which harassed 

< 

j him; and concluded by placing his happiness at 
J her disposal. 

j She did not shrink from him—she did not even 
j withdraw the band he had taken, but her voice was 
■: sorrowful as she replied— 

i “Cousin, I am too much affected to think of 
j happiness now.” 8he sighed deeply, and for many 
| moments she was silent, and apparently much 
affected. 44 My anxiety about poor Lucy has been 
renewedshe said. 44 The letter I received pur¬ 
porting to come from her mother’s friends, I have 
l proved to be a forgery. Harry,” she placed her hand 
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upon his arm and looked him earnestly in the face, 
“ Harry,.report says that you can tell me what be¬ 
came of her when she left my protection. Is it so 1 
Speak truly, Harry, and I will bless you.” 

For a moment he hesitated. The proud man 
shrank from the light touch of that small hand, and 
from that beseeching glance, and he could have 
fallen at his cousin’s feet and confessed all. For a 
moment, the idea flashed through his mind, could 
Lucy have betrayed him; but he knew that he 
wronged her by the thought. Every thing was at 
stake, and he replied, 

“ Report speaks not the truth.” 

Did he understand that glance of his noble 
cousin’s eye? Did it express indignation and 
contempt ? He was bewildered. She recalled him 
to himself by saying sternly, 

“ Follow me, Harry.” 

As she spoke, she threw open the doors into 
another room, and pointed to a table in the centre 
of it, covered with a white cloth. It concealed a 
coffin bearing the name and age of the unfortunate 
Lucy. Removing the cloth and placing her hand 
on the cold fair forehead, she bade him “look.” 
The wretched man groaned aloud. 

“Poor, poor Lucy,” murmured Caroline; “ Harry, 
she came to me in the frenzy of delirium and re¬ 
vealed all, every thing. A few days before she died 
she was sensible, and she would have retracted all 
that she had said; she would have made me believe 
it false; but she unwittingly corroborated the truth 
of her ravings, by imploring me to love you and 
make you happy, for indeed you had never injured 
her. She died of a broken heart, and I thanked 
God that she was dead. Harry, you have long 
known that I loved you. Had you been the in¬ 
genuous cousin of former years, and acknowledged 
the great sin of which you have been guilty, I must 
have pitied, while I now despise. I put you to the 
test, and you disappointed me. Harry, Harry 
A In wood, look on that face, once so lovely, now 
cold in death. Recall to mind our first meeting 
with her, an innocent, pure-hearted child; her 
affection for you as a child; her deep, self-destroy¬ 
ing love as a woman. Remember her in the 
brightness and purity of her character; loving, 
trusting, and confiding in us her two dearest 
friends. Harry, do you remember all this 1 How 
like a fairy she appeared to us in her loveliness, 
and how we rejoiced that, our adopted child was 
one so eminently worthy of our love. Oh 1 Harry, 
how I loved her. I would have died to have saved 
her.” Caroline was silent, overcome by her feel¬ 
ings. She roused herself with an effort. “ Harry 
Alnwood,” sbe said, and her voice was sad and 
stern, “the fair child, the lovely girl, lies before 


you. Whose victim! Aye, answer me that 
You promised to love and cherish her as a yosng 
sister, and you have destroyed her. Did I tell you 
she died of a broken heart ? Think of that Dwell 
upon it, until you go mad, as she did. Oh, God! 
the best, the loveliest of thy creatures, to be de¬ 
stroyed by one who pledged himself to keep her 
from all harm. But she will not die unavenged. 
May her memory never die in his heart Oh! 
Lucy! in your pure, unselfish love, you would 
have blessed the author of yonr misery. Harry 
Alnwood, I knew you to be unprincipled and a 
gamester, but I^fondly hoped that my love would 
have won you back: to virtue. Fool! fool that I 
was. But I did not know you,” and her figure 
rose to its proudest height, “ I did not know you 
to be a seducer—liar—murderer. Leave me, Harry 
Alnwood, and forever.” 

Alnwood had not interrupted her. He could 
not Conscience stricken he stood before her, not 
daring to raise his eyes from the ground. Her last 
words recalled him to himself. He would have 
said, “ Let us not part in anger,” but his lips re¬ 
fused him utterance. 

Woman’s pity triumphed over indignation in 
Caroline’s heart, as she saw the misery depicted in 
his countenance, and offering her hand, she said, 
“ Farewell, cousin, may God forgive you this sie 
she would not add, “ as I forgive you;” and bend¬ 
ing her head down to the pale face of the dead, she 
wept bitterly. Oh, Lucy! Lucy ! 

Alnwood rushed from the house. Disappoint¬ 
ment, remorse, and despair filled his soul, and 
reckless and desperate he madly rushed into eter¬ 
nity. And Harry Alnwood, the generous, noble 
hearted, enthusiastic youth, the cold hearted, un¬ 
principled, and dissipated man, was laid in the 
suicide’s grave. J> G. 


MY MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BT T. H. CHI VERS, M. D. 


On! as the twining tendrils of the vine 
Fasten themselves around some graceful tree. 

So did mine infant arms encircle tbee! 

Thou who did’st answer, with the strength of thine, 
The fond, beseeching helplessness of mine! 
Whose bosom was the cradle of my youth— 

From whose sweet, snowy fountains, warm with truth, 
Which, in thy heart’s core, burnt with love divine, 
I drank the eroulgent nectar, while the shine 
Of thy sweet countenance beamed down on me 
'( With angel tenderness—all radiantly— 

> And kindled in mine agile form supine 
\ A thrill of joy, responsive to thine own, 

< Which, since that hour, this heart hath never known 
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THE NEW COMER. 

SI EMILY H. MAT. 

Oum village waa one day thrown into commotion 
by the arrival of a stranger, whose business there 
baffled the gossips, a sort of folks who usually know 
more of other people’s affairs than of their own. 
The new comer was a gentleman, young and hand¬ 
some, and, some said, rich, though on this point 
there was a dispute, for, though he dressed well 
and was lavish of his money, he kept no horses, 
and this in our village, be it known, was generally 
considered the test of opulence. He kept himself 
aloof from society, made few acquaintances, and 
either spent the day reading in his rooms or wan¬ 
dering off alone into the hills. On Sunday morning 
he attended church, and sut in the gallery, but, in 
the afternoon, he was to be seen idly strolling along 
the banks of the little river that wound around our 
village. This practice greatly scandalized some of 
the stricter folks, who accordingly set him down as 
no better than he should be. There was certainly 
something mysterious about him, said the gossips, 
and people did not court mystery unless they had 
something to conceal. The tide soon became strong 
against the new comer. . He was voted, at most of 
the tea-tables, a suspicious character; while, at a 
few, he was even stigmatized as a forger, escaped 
convict, or something worse. 

“ Do you know!” said an elderly, red-armed 
spinster, at one of these assemblies, “ that this Mr. 
Jones, the new comer, has been seen at night on 
the lake, rowing about like one crazy ? It’s my 
opinion the Brian's mad—perhaps a maniac escaped 
from the hospital. Don't you think there’s some¬ 
thing wild about his eye, Miss Christie'?" 

“ W^ll, I don't know," said the lady addressed, 
putting down her tea-cup, and looking with some 
surprise at the speaker, “ really you are always 
making out that folks are crazy. Now there's 
Mrs. Simpdbn, when she lost her husband, you said 
would grow crazy; and there's Polly Thome, when 
Jim Stiles was drowned at sea, was certain to be¬ 
come a lunatic, you declared; andthere's Nehemiah 
Maul©—why, you had it, he was going mad for joy, 
right off the reel, when he drew the prize in the 
lottery. Everybody, Miss Jenkins, according to 
you, is going crazy—I expect, some day, you'll 
have it that I’m getting out of my head." 

A general laugh followed this, after which Mias 
Christie continued with evident elation and in a 
patronizing tone, 

“Now as for Mr. Jones, no one, if she was to 
talk from now till doomsday, could persuade me 
that he waa crazy. It would be better for him," 
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she said, lowering her voice, “if he was. It's mv 
belief that the man’s a-” 

“ What?” said half a dozen voices breathlessly. 

Miss Christie first looked cautiously all around, 
and then, bending her head across the table, whis¬ 
pered, 

“A burglar!" 

“A burglar!" responded the voices, and then 
there was a silence, during which the hearers looked 
amazed from each other to the speaker. 

“Yes! a burglar. And I’ll tell you what makes 
me think ao," she continued, still in a whispe>. 
“Last night our help was returning from a visit out 
of the village, late at night, and just as she passed 
Squire Holdich’s big house, who should she see hut 
a man stealing along under the shadow of the fence 
as if to avoid observation. But she caught a glimpse 
of his face, nevertheless, and knew him to be Mr. 
Jdnes. Curious to see what he was doing there 
she hid in a clump of trees close by and watched 
him. Well he went all round the house, looking 
up at the windows, but stooping and shrinking into 
the shadow if he heard the slightest noise. He kept 
this up fbr near half an hour, and then went softly 
back to the pond, which, you know, comes close 
up to the back of the Squire’s garden, and got 
into a skiff and rowed across to the tavern, but so 
stealthily that you couldn’t have heard the least 
noise from his oars." 

The opinion of Miss Christie, deduced from these 
facts, seemed plausible to her listeners. Squire 
Holdich waa old and feeble, and lived almost alone. 
Nothing would be easier than to rob the old man. 
After some further discussion, it was resolved, Miss 
Jenkins only dissenting, that the new comer in¬ 
tended to break into the squire’s house some night 
soon, and rob, and, perhaps, murder the old man. 

From the tea-table the gossips went forth big with 
; their intelligence, which early the next morning tra- 
> veiled through the village. About nine o’clock, and 
: when the news was still fresh, the inhabitants were 
; thrown into commotion by the information that 
' Squire Holdich had been found that morning dead 
i in bed, and it was rumored that marks of violence 
| were on his person. The two facts were sufficient. 
! The whole village was in a turmoil of horror, zeal 
j and indignation. Search was instantly made for 
| Mr. Jones, who, discovered in his chamber, was 
arrested, and dragged before the neighboring magis- 
\ Irate, the infuriated inhabitants not allowing him 
until then a word of exculpation. 

< “ May I ask," said the prisoner, when order had 

\ been in some measure restored in the • zealous 
; crowd, and he found himself confronted with the 
j magistrate, “ what I am here for ? Seized rudely 
J in my room, and dragged hither by a vociferous 
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mob, I have had no opportunity to learn clearly 
of what I am accused, much less to defend my¬ 
self. Lettne hear the charge.’* 

The pompous functionary, who never before 
having had a capital case before him, now fairly 
swelled with importance, stated the charge at 
length. The start of the prisoner on hearing of 
the squire's death, and his continued agitation 
were taken as conclusive evidences of his guilt. 
However, witnesses were called. The help of 
Miss Christie’s family appeared and told her story. 
Now, for the first time, did a smile steal over the 
face of the prisoner. He wailed until she had 
ceased, when he said, 

“ I think, sir, I can settle this matter easily. 
You must have seen my agitation on hearing Mr. 
Holdich*8 death. It was natural, for he was my 
uncle. But, of late years, we have been on indif¬ 
ferent terms, chiefly because I am a suitor for his 
daughter.” Here the gossips opened their eyes. 
“ I came here clandestinely, and under an assumed 
name, to see her. I am a lawyer by profession, of 
some little note I believe, since it is my good fortune 
to be attorney general of this state.” Here the 
magistrate started and looked confounded. “ There 
must, even in this little village, be many who have 
seen and can identify me. As for my uncle’s death, 
I know not the facts yet, hut he was apoplectic, and 
has probably been carried off by a stroke of that 
disease. Let the physician be sent for from the 
mansion, for one is, by this time, doubtless there, 
who can pronounce on the cause of my relative’s 
death. Rumor is nothing, you know, sir.” 

The magistrate, at these words, was overwhelmed, 
and, for a space, lost his speech. Recovering it he 
was full of apologies, for now, on scrutinizing the 
face of the new comer, he recognized the able attor¬ 
ney general, whom he had worshipped at a distance, 
in Trenton, the preceding winter. He got down 
from his chair, expressed a world of regret, and was 
now as servile as he had been before important. 
Had a doubt remained on any one’s mind it would 
have been removed by the arrival of the physician, 
who, having heard that a stranger had been arrested 
for the murder of Squire Holdich, hastened to tell 
the magistrate that the old man died of apoplexy. 

The gossips of our village were for once con¬ 
founded, and Miss Christie’s surmises never there¬ 
after obtained much credit. She, however, took her 
revenge by saying, twelve months after, when the 
heiress was united to her distinguished, but com¬ 
paratively poorer cousin, that “Miss Holdich ought 
to be ashamed of herself for marrying a man her 
father opposed.” But everybody else said that the 
heiress was right, since the old man bad suffered 
tne young people to love each other for years un¬ 


opposed, and only became hostile to his nephew, of 
; late years, when his avarice became a madness to 
! him. Ellen had always been a dutiful child to her 
' father when living—they said—but it did not follow 
1 that she must make herself miserable for life. And 
\ so even the gossips put Miss Christie down. 

| Our village still busies itself about every stranger’s 
\ bnsiness; though we think we can say that the gos- 
: sips are on the decrease. 


NATURE’S INSPIRATION. 

BT J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Nature alone can fill the thirsting soul 
With that pure depth of high and boly thought, 

That bids it soar from earthly things; and he— 

Who walks through life, unmoved by all the forms 
Of radiant beauty o’er the fair earth spread, 

Whose heart thrills not, like the iEolian lyre, 

With every change the varying year assumes. 

Or bounds not with the earlier breath of spring. 
Which whispers softly to the slumb’ring flowers 
Their genial wakening time,—who feels no awe 
Steal o’er his spirit, when the gath’ring storm 
Wheels in its cloudy car across the skies, 

By lightning steeds far-borne—knows not the joy, 
The pure, unmingled bliss that Nature yields. 

And he, who kneels at Poesy's shrine, and seeks 
To win a poet's bays, will find the stream 
That tells, as it flows on, of forest-wilds. 

And dells, where,leaping from the green earth’s breast. 
Its joyous course began, a nobler fount 
To inspire high thoughts than even Castaly; 

And every crag or thunder-riven peak 
That lifts its hoary head above the storm. 

Will be to him a Delphos. When he treads 
Its rock-encumbered crests, and feels the strange 
And wild, tumultuous throbbings of his heart. 

Its every chord vibrating with the touch 
Of the high Power that reigns supreme o’er all, 

He well may deem that lips of angel-forms - 
Have breathed to him the holy melody. 

That fills his o'erfraught heart. And ev’ry breeze 
That bears the wild flowers rifled sweets; each tree 
That waves upon the steep, and babbling rills. 

That gush unnoticed save by him alone, 

Shall waken feelings in his heaven-lit mind, 

Thai spring, like Alpine flowers, to beautify 
The waste of worldly thought. 

Let him go forth, 

Amid the stilluess of the silent night, 

Where fall the quiv’ring moonbeams through the 
boughs 

Of some dim, shadowy wood; and while the low 
And sighing wind breathes thro’ the whisp’ring trees 
Like sphery music from the far-off stars. 

Commune alone with Nature’s majesty, 

And feel the presence of an unseen power 
That fills the soul with deep-hushed awe, yet leads 
It from terrestrial cares, to soar on high. 

And walk with God the starry halls of Heaven. 
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THE 8UMMER TIME. 

BT CH11LI8 J. PETERSOX. 

This is the first day of the season that reminds us 
of what the Germans call, so lovingly, “the summer 
time.” The air is soft and balmy and smells of far 
off flowers. Yesterday it dallied among the orange 
groves, and to day, lo! it is here, going by the cheek 
as if the wing of an angel rustled nigh, and stealing 
over the senses to infuse a delicious langour into 
every nerve. Last night beheld the brightest moon 
of the year, and this morning the sky was still in¬ 
tensely blue, but a thin mist is stealing over, it as the 
day advances, white and transparent, but gradually 
getting creamy toward the south. It will rain to¬ 
morrow. And a fortnight may pass before we have 
another day like this, intoxicating us, here under 
these April skies, with visions of the summer time. 

Who does not love the summer tim^ 1 Autumn, 
with its golden fruitage, waving fields, and gentle 
airs—its corn buskers singing to the harvest, and 
its children nutting in the woods—its forests of 
variegated hue, its brown hill sides regally clothed 
in purple, and its still waters slumbering in the 
drowsy sunshine of the afternoon is beautiful—ay ! 
beautiful exceedingly, even as that Paradise the 
way-worn pilgrim, Christian, saw glimpses of, afar 
oi^from the Delectable land. There is a grandeur 
in winter, stern and wild it may be, but a grandeur 
which speaks to the soul. Its aspect and associa¬ 
tions carve their names deep in the memory. When 
the snow spins in the tempest, and the naked trees 
moan, tossing their branches to and fro—when dark 
clouds lower almost to the earth, and the hail rushes 
down like the voice of an Alpine torrent—when the 
stars twinkle clear in the frosty atmosphere, and the 
keen northwest moans down the hill side like a 
lost spirit—when you sit by your crackling fire and 
hear the merry jingle of approaching bells, then 
is winter, stern old gray-beard, to be remembered. 
Spring has a beauty of its own. There is some¬ 
thing in the bursting grass, the returning birds, the 
fragrant earth, the full waters of early spring which 
wakes the emotion of poetry even in breasts seared 
by crime, soared by misfortune or frozen by age. 
There is something in the leafing of the trees, in 
the opening of the blossoms, and in the fragrance 
of early wild flowers which has always made spring 
peculiarly intoxicating to us. We can echo Keat’s 
rapturous desire, “for a beaker full of the warm 
8outh.” The first mild day in March, who does 
not remember it. The soft April rains, ah! what 
can equal them. And then the melody of running 
waters combined with the earliest songs of the 
blue-bird, bobolink, and a dozen other favorites. 


\ Spring is indeed lovely—a maiden in her innocence 
< and truth, blushing, smiling, and anon even tearful* 
and daily seeming to your fond eyes more beautiful. 
But if spring is a virgin in her youthful, summer 
is a matron in her maturer loveliness. The one, 
delicate and etberial; but the other, womanly, warm, 
trusting and all your own. Oh! the summer time 
for us. 

Now, if we were a German, how, at that word, 
we would straightway begin to think of long stiff 
rows of lindens shading the dusty roads that lead 
to gardens out in the country, where we might eat 
our curds with all the town, and afterward drink 
our coflee and smoke our meerschaum in dreamy 
idleness, vacillating between sleeping and waking, 
and building castles in the air all through the long, 
drowsy summer afternoon. If we were well to do 
in the world we should be going off to our vineyard 
or lust-hau8 to regale ourselves and friends; for a 
German, mind ye, must be eating, even over the 
finest landscape in the world. Or we would gather 
together a troop of our acquaintance and trundle 
ourselves, in clumsy, ricketty waggons, off to some 
ruin or mountain side, where, sitting on rude benches 
between trees, we would open our hampers and dine, 
drinking sour wines and contemplating the scenery 
whenever we could snatch a moment from the cold 
cut on our plate. Having dined, we would light 
our pipes and set the country boys scrambling for 
kreutzers, or we would play at blindman’s buff, 
laughing all the time like children loosed from 
school; and, toward evening, stowing ourselves 
again in our waggons, we would rumble off home 
along a road that roams at large through unfenced 
corn-fields and garden plats, as if it had got astray, 
an idea corroborated by the Btaring wonder of the 
little plump, old-womanish girls, who, with their hair 
hanging in tails down their backs, stand agape as 
we pass. To tell the truth there is a deal of cant 
about your German’s love for the summer time. 
The secret of his going into raptures over it is 
that he can then eat in the open air. Unless he 
could go off to some quiet farm-house, or old orch¬ 
ard, or moss grown rampart, or romantic mountain 
side to devour a dinner, lying on the grass, and 
drink wine or coffee, with coat off, under the trees, 
he would not care a snap for the summer time. 
He admires nature, it is true, but admires her for 
the same reason an alderman admires a town hall, 
because it is associated with recollections of good 
eating. Ask him to walk out into the country and 
he will enquire what kind of victuals you intend to 
take. Pause at a fine landscape and his raptures 
will be heightened by the sandwich he is munching. 
He likes a breezy sky and rustling trees because 
they make an excellent place for an ordinary, and 
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his admiration of nature, rising and falling with the 
state of tbe larder, dies out with the last cut of 
cold chicken. Oh ! the Germans love the summer 
time, but after a way of their own, forcibly expres¬ 
sed in their famous national song, 

“The summer comes once mo! 

To beer, boys, to beer 

But thank heaven! we are not a German. We 
love the sumaier for its breezy uplands, rustling 
woods, cool VAllies and running waters. We love 
it for its mysterious melodies like the sound of 
unseen bells at sea. We love it for its varied 
aspects, for its sweet associations, for its voluptuous 
idleness. It is then we leave the heats of town 
for the delicious coolness of the country. No 
longer do we sit beside our casement, through 
which the panting breeze, sick and faint with its 
toilsome way over the burning house-tops, creeps 
in to die; but, up with early dawn, we are off 
through the fields, brushing the dew drops from 
the grass, pausing to hear the full, liquid carols of 
the birds, or throwing ourselves on some breezy 
knoll to bathe our brow in the fresh morning gale. 
Oh! the summer time, the summer time, there is 
notning like the summer time. Go out into the 
country then, and wherever you go. in simple hut 
or lordly hall, in cottages shut in with embowering 
vines or old mansions stately among patriarchal 
trees, you will see the beauty of the summer time. 
You cannot pause in your walk without having 
your ears filled with music. The rustling of the 
leaves, from the light murmur caused by a timid 
zephyr to the loud diapason of the rising gale, 
gives forth melodies which no composer can rival. 
And, at night, even the baying of a dog across the 
hills has something musical. Then there is the 
laughing voice of the brook playing among stones; 
the low, fond whisper of a rivulet caressing the long 
grass; the merry song of the tiny waterfall; the 
deep, quiet murmur of happiness coming from the 
full bosomed stream; and a thousand other of the 
tones of moving water, which endear to us the 
summer time, and make our hearts leap now at the 
thought that it is coming. We do not wonder that 
the oldest song in our language was written to com¬ 
memorate the approach of this intoxicating time. 

“ Summer is a coming in. 

Loud sing cuckoo! 

Springeth seed, 

And bio wet h mead. 

And groweth the weed new!” 

Oh ! the summer time, the summer time—with 
that draught of tbe soft south air, we are full of 
visions of the summer time. In fancy we smell 
the new mown hay or scent the wild rose, sweet 
briar and honeysuckle. We hear tbe birds, at early 


morning, in the woods, making the air around us 
drunk with melody. We go along sheltered nooks, 
at the foot of rocks or under the high banks of 
streams, hunting for columbines or forgetrae-nots. 
; We are up with the sun to see the mowers moving, 
like animated music, in their long and graceful line; 
and we lie with them dozing in the shade at noon 
: day, or watching the atmosphere undulate in the 
; sultry sunbeams. We steal down to the cool 
spring-house, after a hot walk across the fields, 
and drink«thc limpid water that gushes from tbe 
; stone basin in the corner, or we throw ourselves, 
. panting and exhausted, beside the mill-race, and 
' listen to the whirr of the mossy wheel, dreamily 
s regarding the bright, silver drops that, flung from 
its buckets, play sparkling in the sunshine. We 
sit beneath a motionless elm, in the still, drowsy 
afternoon, while the slumberous hum of the bees 
comes monotonously to the ear, lulling us to indo- 

■ lent repose. And, toward everting, we atroli down 
some shady lane, between wood-covered hills, until 
we reach a stream in the valley, where a rustic 
bridge is found, with willows fringing the road fora 
hundred yards on either side. Around is untold 
music. The low sough of the wind in the branches, 

l the twitter of birds in the brake, and the purling 
j sound of the stream touch mysterious chorda in our 
. heart, until by and bye the choral anthem of the 
stars peals out^and the soul is “lapt into Elyaiutn.” 
Here, in the cool twilight we will sit and think, 
calling back our childish days when we built mimic 
water-wheels in just such another spot, and used to 
lie awake at night—for the house was nigh enough 
. for this—to hear the low whirr of our plaything, 
rising and falling on the ear, with the fitful wind, 

, that now rustled gently in the tree-tops, and now 
died away into awe-inspiring silence. We then 
believed in fairies, for there were often strange, 
though exquisitely musical sounds, at that hour of 
the night, and ignorant of their origin, or not 
caring to enquire into it, we were wont to fancy 
that these little creatures had come out to play 
around our mill, and that it was their low voices 
and merry laughter that we heard so strangely. 
The dream has long faded, but we never, oven 
now, come on such a spot in our walks, without 
having that childish fancy brought back to us, and 
almost believing, for the moment, that there arc 
: fairies, and that in just such spots as these they 
gambol, dancing on the smooth silvery sward at 
moonlight to the music of murmuring leaves, or, 
: it may be, a tiny mill wheel like our own. And 
nothing, in our after years, has given us such 

■ unalloyed delight as this fanciful belief of our 
childhood. What would we give now to lie awake 
at midnight and think we listened to the feines. 
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Words cannot tell the pleasure of the trembling 
eagerness with which, now and then, we. would 
rise from bed and* holding our breath, steal to 
the window, to catch a glimpse of these tiny resel¬ 
lers as they repaired to the trysting spot, according 
to the fanciful description of Drake. 

“They come from beds of lichen green. 

They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched tress, 

Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rock’d about in the evening breeze; 

Some from the hum’ bird’s downy nest— 

They had driven him out by elfin power, 

And pillowed on plnmes of his rainbow breast, 

Had slumbered there till the charmed hour,* 

Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 

With glittering ising-stars inlaid; 

Ana some had opened the four-o’-clock, 

And stole within its purple shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 

Above—below—on every side. 

Their little minim forms array’d 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride ?” 

Thank God for the summer time! It visits us 
like an angel sent from heaven to remind us of a 
brighter existence. What would become of the 
inhabitants .of our cities if there was no snltry 
August to lure them away into the country, where, 
forgetting the cares and heartlessness of the town, 
they recall the purity of childhood, and insensibly 
grow better men. Tell us not of the wild dissipa¬ 
tion at our watering places. All do not go thither; 
and there is something in the influence of nature, 
t in the humble habits of the country, in the quiet 
churches where you go to worship on the Sabbath, 
which distils better feelings, like gentle dew on the 
heart, and widens our sympathies with nature and 
our fellow men. He who spends a month in the 
country during summer, and comes back with his 
heart unsoftened has lost forever the brightest heri¬ 
tage of his nature. Yes! we thank God for the 
summer time! Who does not look forward, in 
the long dreary winter months, or when harrassed 
by the cares of business, to the hour, in July or 
August, which shall release him, for a time, from 
his slavery, and send him out into the country with 
a breast comparatively lightened of trouble, and 
an eye and ear for everything beautiful in nature, 
whether it he a forest glade or a simple flower, the 
roar of Niagara or the carol of a bird. And oh! 
how delightful is it for those who were born in the 
country to go back to the old homestead and spend 
a week or two with their parents. There is some¬ 
thing holy in this custom. It keeps alive one of 
the best emotions of our nature, for he who con¬ 
tinues to reverence his parents, but especially his 
mother, will rarely commit any great crime. Think 
of the glad hearts of the parents as they clasp their 
■on to their bosoms and note, with honest pride, the 
2V 
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improvement a year has made in his appearance. 
Think of the sisters clinging around the newly 
returned brother, of the killing of the fatted calf to 
welcome his coming, and of the eagerness with 
which the whole family gathers around him to hear 
what he has to tell. On the next day he virite 
every spot he knew in childhood!—the old school 
house, the play ground, the spring in the woods, 
and a score of places besides. He calls, too, on 
old friends, and all is hilarity. Everything around 
him—so quiet and unpretending—^contrasts with 
the false glare and turmoil of the town, and he 
goes to bed at night 'with better, because gentler 
feelings than he has experienced for months, and, 
dreaming, perhaps, that he has grown rich and 
returned to settle in his native village, wakes to 
resolve on it in earnest if ever he should acquire a 
competence. They have more of this home-feeling 
in New England than here, and they are the better 
for it. We shall never forget a coarsely clad youth 
whom we once met on the great western route, 
who dressed thus plainly and even meanly that he 
might be able to come east and see his parents. He 
had travelled all the way from Iowa, and was bound 
to Maine, and the joyousness with which he looked 
forward to the meeting almost seemed childish. But 
it told how he loved his old parents in their poverty, 
and it drew our heart to him. We have never heard 
of him since, but the image of that youth, denying 
himself for months that he might gladden his pa¬ 
rents’ hearts with a sight of him again before they 
died, often recurs to us admonishingly when we 
would think illy of our fellow man. 

Oh! the summer time, the summer time, bles¬ 
sings on the golden summer time! All through 
the land—in humble dwelling or princely pile— 
there is rejoicing at its approach, for it comes 
breathing happiness on every one alike. With the 
song of birds and the blooming of roses it comes, 
dancing along the mead like a Bacchante crowned 
with grapes. The poor widow no longer weeps as 
she beholds her hungry children shivering over a 
scanty fire, for in the summer time she knows that 
food will be plenty, and that the blue vault of 
heaven will be spread smilingly over them. From 
miserable alleys and damp cellars, where one would 
think a human being could scarcely exist, sick and 
emaciated wretches creep out to see the glad sun¬ 
shine and drink the invigorating air, in hopes to 
regain the health they have struggled vainly to 
recover, in their wet and noisome dens, during the 
dreary winter months. Go out into the suburbs and 
you will see the honest laborer, after his hard day’s 
work, sitting, in the cool of the evening, with his 
family around him, enjoying the soft air which, at 
the gloamin, steals into the town, smelling of the 
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flowers it has dallied with on the hill-side all day 
long; and, in the country, at the same hour, you 
will find the farmer in his porch, resting after the 
toils of the day, while the twitter of retiring birds 
from the hedges and the tinkling bells of the re¬ 
turning kine, soothe him with melodies in unison 
with his thoughts. But words cannot describe the 
charm of the summer time. It may be felt but not 
told. With its green meadows, its thickly growing 
clover, its fields of glowing grain—its cool evenings 
which are the more delightful for the heats of noon¬ 
day—its starry nights and cloudless moonlit skies 
—it* birds and flowers and limpid waters—and its 
refreshing rains that come down on wood and lake 
with a sound like the playing of fairy music, there 
is no season so bewitching as the summer time. 
From the first days of June, when the peach trees, 
with their delicately tinted blossoms, remind you 
of the gardens of the Hesperides, to the coming 
in of September with its glowing fruits, yellowing 
com, and glorious skies, it is one continued dream 
of fairy land. 

We once knew a beautiful girl, a high-souled, 
impulsive creature, full of poetry to overflowing, 
who, at the age of eighteen, was brought to death’s 
door by consumption. She had always had a pas¬ 
sionate love for the summer time. Her childhood 
had been spent in the country, in one of the most 
pleasant «allies of the Susquehannah, amid prime¬ 
val forests and romantic mountains. From her 
earliest years she had been accustomed to the fresh 
air of the hills, the murmur of trees and waters, 
and the magnificence of nature, so that, at last, 
these things became, as it were, a part of her being, 
and she pined for them, when absent, as the divided 
heart pines for its other half. When she grew to 
her tenth year, her parents removed to the city, 
but, annually^&t the leafing of the trees, she was 
accustomed to go to her birth-place, where she 
remained until the cool evenings of autumn drove 
the family again to town. Everything, therefore, 
that was beautiful in nature came to be associated, 
in her mind, with the notion of the summer time. 
The first breath of reviving spring, With its warm, 
south, summerly feel, brought to her visions of wild 
roses blooming on the clifis, and all the delights of 
her romantic country life; for she would climb the 
hill side like a young chamois, and row about, all 
unaccompanied, the whole day on some lonely 
mountain lake. But one summer she was in 
Europe, and could not visit her native valley. 
She came back with a severe cold, which soon 
settled on her vitals. 8he was not at first consi¬ 
dered dangerous, and she whiled away the tedious 
hours by anticipations of her delight when summer 
should come around, and she should return to her 


( native hills again; for it seemed, she said, as if she 
| bad been absent from them for years. And, as her 
disease advanced, this feeling settled into a devour- 
| ing passion. 8he could think or talk of nothing 
else. “ When will summer return ?” was her con* 

I ' slant question. In her dreams she fancied herself 
back again in her loved valley, and often woke her 
sister at midnight by her tears of disappointment. 
Every morning her first inquiry was about the 
weather. When the snow whirled down the de¬ 
serted streets she drooped and grew desponding; 
but on those mild days, that often appear in the 
< dead of winter, she was like a bird just come back 
j to his native groves, and made all hearts in the 
^ household lighter with her gaiety. As the season 
drew on, her spirits rose to an unbounded height, 
and when March, at last, returned, her joy could 
scarcely he restrained. But then came a reverse. 
Suddenly she grew worse, and, once or twice, it 
was thought that she was dying. But she revived, 
still to dream of the summer, longing for it u as the 
hart panteth for the water brooks.” 8he knew 
now that she had not long to live; and though, 
to one so young and beautiful, it might have been 
thought that death would come an unwelcome 
visitor, she repined little, and seemed only to wish 
to survive until the summer time. Over the wreck 
of her early hopes, over the loss of her cherished 
friends, over the separation from brothers, sisters, 
and parents she shed no tears: they weie dear to 
her, and she parted from them with pain; but the f 
all engrossing passion of her heart was to see her 
native hills again bathed in the golden sunshine of 
the summer time. It was her prayer that they 
would bear her thither; and after many misgivings 
at the effect of the fatigue on her weak frame, the 
journey was undertaken. 

They who have travelled up the Susquehannah 
know the exquisite loveliness of its scenery. As 
the dying girl recognized each familiar object her 
eye lighted, and the glow of enthusiasm came to 
her cheek. But it was only for an hour or two at 
noonday that she could be carried out from the 
close cabin of the boat to gaze on the landscape, 
for the weather, with that fickleness peculiar to 
our climate, had suddenly grown chilly again, and 
winter seemed about returning to assert a longer 
sway. One morning there was a white frost on 
the deck, and the cool air from the hills drove all 
within the cabin. How the sufferer’s hopes fell! 
8he counted the few sands yet to run from her 
heart, and felt that not many hours more would be 
allowed to her on earth. 8hould she never again 
behold her darling summer time 1 

She grew delirious. Her talk was incoherent 
and melancholy, but through the tissue of dark 
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thoughts ran a golden thread—it was a wild dream <; 
that she should see the summer time. Her friends j 
feared that she would not hold out until the end j 
of the journey, and hastened on. Before they \ 
reached their destination she had sunk into a state l 
of stupor, from which they vainly tried to arouse j 
her. The fatigue of travelling, joined to the agita- \ 
tion of her spirits had totally exhausted her, leaving j 
her family no hope that she would revive even for \ 
a moment, before she died. In tears they bore her j 
to the home of her infancy, and laid her down in 
her own quiet chamber. i 

Jt was evening. There had been another sudden 
change in the weather, and the air was now balmy j 
and from the south; it was just such a day as this \ 
on which we are writing. They opened the case* \ 
merit, for they knew how she loved the pure air. \ 
It was the Sabbath, and the bell of the little church ] 
suddenly began to ring for evening service. The J 
sound had been familiar to the sufferer from in* j 
fancy, and as it came stealing on her ear, an ex- \ 
pression of pleased surprise dawned on her face, j 
which had lately been so vacant She stirred, held j 
up her finger, and listened, like a child when it > 
hears sweet music: then as chord after chord of her j 
memory vibrated to the tones, a look of enthusiasm i 
bunt gloriously across her face, and, rising unsup- j 
ported in bed, she gazed enquiringly around. One l 
familiar object after another met her eye, and a S 
smile of ineffable joy irradiated her face. She 5 
looked to her mother and murmured, though like j 
one talking in a bewildering dream, > 

M Is not this home 1 Surely, it is home, mother.” j 
Her mother sat on the bed supporting her, but < 
was unable to reply for emotion. The dying girl 
saw it not, for her attention bad been drawn to the > 
window, through which the soft, south wind, laden \ 
with fragrance from the early blossoming garden l 
trees, stole gently, filling the room with balmy $ 
odors, and playing caressingly with the hot brow < 
and dark tresses of the sufferer. The bells had j 
now ceased, but sounds as strangely sweet still met $ 
her ear. She heard the low murmur of the neigh- j 
boring stream, the rustle of leaves, the hum of early i 
bees, and other dear and familiar tones. Far away j 
she saw her loved hills bathed in the mellow gold < 
of the evening sunshine. Her passionate desire I 
seemed fulfilled. Brighter and more glorious grew \ 
the look of rapture on her face: she raised her J 
hands, and spreading them out toward the land- • 
•cape, said, \ 

“It is summer. Did I not say I should live j 
till summer V 9 

She looked triumphantly around, her face, glow- j 
ing with extatic joy until it shone as that of an \ 
angel: and thus, for a full minute, she continued ] 


gazing from face to face. Oh! who would break, 
even if they could, her glorious illusion 1 What 
though the tears of the spectators fell like rain! 
She saw them not, for the all absorbing thought 
of her mind was that the summer time had come. 
And when she sank back exhausted on the pillows, 
that look of high enthusiasm still glowed on her 
face; and when they put their ears down to her 
moving lips to catch the almost unintelligible words, 
they found that the same idea still ran through her 
mind. She was talking of heaven, where, she said, 
it was always summer time. And so, murmuring, 
she died. 

We have not the heart to write more. 


TO A MINATURE. 

BT B. B. FBATT. 

Still the same look! I would a change 
Might come upon thine eye, 

It answers ever to my gaze, 

Too brightly, joyously: 

They pictured on thy face no grief— 
Were but a sad look there, 

*T would surely bring some slight relief 
To all this wild despair. 

There rests no shadow on thy brow. 

As calm and bright it seems 
As when we pledged that broken vow 
Beside the moonlit stream; 

Years have gone by, but still I feel 
As if ’t was yesterday, 

And fancy almost bids me steal 
To our old haunts away. 

Oh! Mary, might but one low tone 
Thy slumbering heart within 
Awake, and with repentant moan 
Lament thy early sin— 

I might not struggle thus to fling 
All thoughts of thee away. 

But in my heart, a chastened thing 
Thy memory might stay. 

But now 'twere better thou did’st sleep 
Within an early tomb, 

Than that thine eye its light should keep, 
Thy cheek its summer bloom; 

’T were better since aU purity 
Within thy heart is dead, 

And from thy beauty all the light 
And loveliness has fled. 

I thought not that this love would cling 
So long to its chafed chain. 

Yet life were nought could 1 but bring 
Thy soul's truth back again; 

But it is vain—and life must bear 
Few smiles, few hopes for mo, 

I know this heart shall ever wear 
A shroud of grief for thee. 
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OUR KATE; 

OR, IORH FOB AH OLD MAID. 

We can imagine a recluse, who, by constant 
reading of the lighter fictions of the day and strong 
imaginative powers, might conclude that all the 
young ladies of our wide-spreading country were 
like the angelic creatures described in a story, with 
beaming eyes, transparent complexion and ruby lips. 
But fortunately such recluses do not exist, or they 
are careful to avoid any awakening from their bliss¬ 
ful state of ignorance. 

From such recluses our heroine would never 
receive a second glance; and, indeed, so little was 
she formed to win the general admiration even of 
the fashionable world, a world not over fastidious, 
that without our kind efforts to draw her forth, we 
fear she would remain unnoticed. Our Kate was 
as far from a beauty at seventeen as can commonly 
be found. To be sure she neither squinted, had 
red hair, nor was freckled: neither did she stoop in 
walking; yet she had reached the mature age men¬ 
tioned above, and no one called her more than 
good-looking. If you had asked any of the belles 

and beaux of H-, after a brilliant party, if Kate 

was there, they would have answered hesitatingly, 
“yes—no—I believe so—in some corner—of course 
we saw but little of her.” Of course; for Kate was 
sadly out of place on such occasions, and to retire 
into some remote corner, or draw within the folds 
of a window curtain and watch those about her, 
was to her the height of enjoyment. 

I will not deny that there were times, when, with 
her admiration of the splendid charms of her cousin 
Ellen, there was mingled a sigh for her own want 
of beauty, for woman will be woman, and there 
are none who would not choose to be beautiful. 
But Kate was immediately cured of the sighing if 
Ellen, from her body of adorers, cast a glance and 
a smile to the nook where she was; for the cousins 
were mutually fond and proud of each other, and 
the best friends in the world. “Proud of each 
other!” asks some one, “what had Kate, pray, 
that any one should be proud of her!” My dear 
reader, she had a well stored and well balanced 
mind; she was the charm of the winter evening 
fireside, when sitting with her grand parents and 
cousin Ellen, for lw>th the girls were orphans; she 


J Kate had no lovers! Of course not: the idea is 
| absurd: she never thought of the possibility of such 
\ a thing, and so tacitly was it understood and firmly 
) was it believed that Kate was “cut out” for an 
\ old maid, that it had long been settled between the 
\ cousins that whenever Ellen should choose a bus- 
> band from among her admirers, Kate should play 
\ the single sister of her household. But as yet 
\ both were “ fancy free;” so thought they, and so 
\ thought all; and so in .fact it was, much as our 
| young minister, who frequently visited the old 
folks , wished that it was not; but as long as be 
\ thought his secret unsuspected, he tried to be eon- 
\ tented with his fate. It had entered Kate’s mind, 
1 for she saw more than others from her habits of 
\ quiet observation, that perhaps the grave, reserved 
■ and dignified Mr. Grey might be captivated by the 
| all-conquering graces of Ellen; for, from time im- 
memorial, she knew that, in cases of love, it had 
been a settled principle, that unlike qualities should 
unite; and Kate liked him welt enough to wish him 
, success. Ellen saw his superiority and confessed to 
\ herself the love of such a man was worth winning. 

I A slight look from Kate, with the slightest pos¬ 
sible smile, when Mr. Grey was the subject of 
praise—as a minister always is in a little town- 
revealed to Ellen the suspicions of Kate, and with 
her eyes now opened to the subject, she determined 
to understand how the matter stood, for she could 
} not deny to herself that she felt a pleasure in 
j believing Kate right 

I “ Is it possible,” 6aid she to herself, " that Mr. 
j Grey and I are in love with each other, and that 
$ only Kate knows it!” Ellen was no novice in 
! love, and she knew every symptom of an incipient 
! love affair; when Mr. Grey, therefore, entered for 
| his usual morning call, he was subjected to a dose 
l scrutiny. He came with his usual gifts of wild 
\ flowers for the young ladies and cheerful chat for 
5 the old people. With the air of gallantry to which 
| Ellen was accustomed, and an easy flow of compli* 

$ ment, he presented a bunch to her, but proffered in 
{ silence the remainder to Kate. “This is rather 
> mystifying,” thought Ellen, “can Kate be wrong?” 

* and, as she again looked up, she saw that his eyes 
. still rested on Kate. The truth flashed upon her. 
j “ It is Kate herself,” she said. Her opinion was 
< confirmed when she noticed that her own flowers 


made them happy by relating to them the most j were the gay and gaudy ones which the careless 
amusing anecdotes she had read during the day, the j loiterer cannot fail to notice everywhere, while 
most interesting of the adventures she had met > Kate’s were those sweet and modest ones which 


with in her strolls; in short, without knowing of j must be sought beneath the tall grass and among 

such an art as that of conversation, our Kate had j the thick hedges. 

acquired it perfectly. Then was Ellen the quiet i And how did Ellen feel under this conviction! 

admirer and listener; she had the good sense to t First there came a pang of wounded vanity; then 

know that Kate was far her superior. \ an earnest “ thank God I am yet heart whole; 
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then a generous wish that Kate might return his £ 
love, and then a glow of girlish triumph that for $ 
once she was more clear sighted than Kate. \ 

It was some months after this, and Ellen had j 
kept her secret most discreetly, when, during a > 
sunset ramble, they were joined by Mr. Grey. 
Their stroll was so wandering and unsettled in j 
its plan that each occasionally left the others, in \ 
pursuit of flower, or berry or bird, and Ellen, in 
unusually high glee, was flitting about like a mere 
child when it suddenly occurred to her that, though j 
Kate was constantly calling her back to admire 
something which Mr. Grey had found, the gentle- \ 
man showed no particular anxiety to detain her. 

“Please Mr. Grey,” said she, “may I have leave j 
of absence for half an hour! I don’t like to be ‘ de > 
trop,’” and with a laugh at Kate’s look of con¬ 
sternation and Mr. Grey’s rising color, she darted 
ofT into a shady path, and was soon out of sight 

I have admitted that Ellen was discreet, and 
instead of joining them at the end of a half hour, 
she walked quietly home, and telling her grand 
parents that Kate had strolled farther with the 
minister, she tried to wait patiently her return. 
It was quite dark, and the old people were getting 
anxious before this happened, and then Mr. Grey 
stepped in to say Kate must not be scolded, and 
so bade good night to all, with a pressure of the 
hand to Ellen, so kind that sho could not help 
laughing and asking his forgiveness for running 
away from them, and thereupon the minister said, 
“God bless you Ellen,” with an earnestness that 
proved it to come from his heart, and was off. 

“Cousin Kate,” said Ellen, whispering to her 
cousin. “I hope for the futnre you will value 
more my sagacity and penetration, and believe if 
I am a belle I am almost as wise as you.” 

“ Wiser a gTeat deal, and the best cousin in 
the world,” said Kate, and she kissed Ellen so 
affectionately that the old people wondered what 
it could all mean. 

I will say nothing of the gossip of the town, 
when it was known the next day that our Kate, so 
nicely adapted to an old maid’s life, was to be the 
wife of the minister. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Au. men are brothers, speak to them as such: 

Kind words ore monies put at usury 

Which yearly grow with added interest 

Until the sum’s a mountain. Ne’er omit 

The chance to make you friends. Bouys they are 

Laid down in life’s wild channel; and when storms 

Come up, and blackness shrouds the watery waste, 

Their aid may frighten shipwreck from your side. 

A. W. 


THE TWO WEDDINGS. 

BT MART BATESA5T. 

A large and fashionable party had just assembled 
in Mrs. Staunton’s splendid drawing rooms, which 
were brilliantly lighted and redolent with the per¬ 
fume of the fragrant exotic plants, whose profusion 
seemed to create a mimic summer during winter’s 
dreary reigu. Though a hundred voices have till 
now been busy with the passing jest and lively re¬ 
partee, all are hushed, and the stillness of expecta¬ 
tion has settled on every countenance. At length 
the door opens, and a train of fair bridesmaids, with 
their attendants, first advance, who, when they 
reach the centre of the circle, divide to right and 
left, and in their midst appears the lovely bride, 
leaning on the arm of him whom she has chosen 
for her companion through the rest of her mortal 
pilgrimage. How solemn is a marriage rite—what 
a concentration of life’s holiest hopes and highest 
duties are embodied in that moment. The clergy¬ 
man raises his voice in exhortation, while the head 
of the fair bride is bowed upon her bosom—the 
holy vows are breathed “ for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, till death do us part.” The prayer 
and blessing have been spoken, and the beautiful 
creature is now enfolded in her mother’s arms, 
while the murmur of congratulation succeeds, and 
gradually recovering from her agitation, she grace¬ 
fully receives the wishes for her happiness that all 
press forward to utter. Lovely as Dora Staunton 
always was, she had never looked so proudly beau¬ 
tiful as now. Of queenly presence, she is attired as 
becomes a queen. The costly robe of lace covers 
the snow white satin ; the graceful Brussels veil, 
fastened by a wreath of orange blossoms among her 
luxuriant hair, like a tissue from a fairy’s loom, en¬ 
shrouds her falling shoulders and rounded form; 
while on her bosom and her brow sparkle diamonds 
of purest water, the gift of the happy bridegroom. 
And now, having admired the costly dress, and 
paid the compliments that courtesy demands, the 
company once more return to their gossip, while 
the busy hostess glides from group to group, to see 
that all are duly entertained, until the summons to 
a splendid supper relieves her from ministering to 
their intellectual wants, and the evening is con¬ 
cluded amid feasting and hilarity. It is useless to 
tell our readers that here is the scat of wealth and 
fashion, and that a brilliant future is predicted to 
1 these favored children of fortune, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson Huntley. 

| We must now take a glance at another scene of 
\ a similar nature, that is enacting in a more humble 
; dwelling, within a few squares of the aristocratic 
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mansion, into which we have ventured to intrude ' intellectual advancement—they could not but feel 
ourselves. It is the home of a widow and her only j that the bright star of hope had already risen with 
daughter—a widow of but few months’ standing, \ clear and lustrous beams upon their way, and would 
the greater portion of whose means of living have assuredly guide them to a safe and happy haven, 
departed with the husband of her affections. But : Mary Harding was Dora Staunton’s senior by 
Providence has provided her with a support in the ' about two years. They had been school fellows 
betrothed lover of her child, who is struggling day > and good friends, though never particularly inti- 
and night to advance in a profession that may < mate, as their tastes and pursuits were not very 
secure an independence to himself and the woman congenial; but the circumstance of their being 
he has loved from childhood. They had been en- , married on the same night gave each a stronger 
gaged for four long years, and even now would not ; interest in the other than she had ever felt before, 
have felt justified in terminating this period of ex- • Mary, in particular, had a great curiosity to see and 
pectation, had it not been for the unprotected and j know the man who had succeeded in winning the 
desolate condition in which Mary and her mother £ affections of the gay and versatile Dora; the loss of 
had been left by the death of Mr. Harding, whose \ her father having secluded her from society before 
income had been derived from the salary of an office \ Mr. Thomson Huntley had appeared, who had but 
which, of course, ceased with his life. It was there- \ recently removed from another city, and embarked, 
fore determined that instead of Mrs. Harding being j it was said, a large fortune in an extensive busi- 
permitted to make any effort to add to her scanty | ness. On his first introduction into the fashionable 
means, for which her delicato health and deep de- i circle in which she moved, he had attached himself 
pression of spirit rendered her peculiarly unfit, the ;> to Dora, who had hitherto been so much of a co¬ 
young people shonld hasten the period of their j quette, that until her engagement was actually an- 
marriage, and by industry and economy endeavour j nounced, her most intimate friends scarcely know 
to make amends for the want of greater wealth. j whether she would finally accept his hand—for 
The evening fixed for their union happened to J Mr. Huntley, though handsome, was thought, by 
be the same as that on which Dora Staunton’s < some, unrefined; and though what is commonly 
wedding was to take place; but great was the con- ij called “smart,” he was certainly unintellectual, 
trast between the two assemblages, though both \ Of his family connexions little was known in the 
were composed of those moving in the same circle \ city of his adoption; but as he had brought letters 
of society. About six of Mrs. Harding’s nearest S from respectable gentlemen in the town where he 
connexions, most of them in deep mourning, and a \ had last resided, and was evidently possessed of 
few of those of Walter Mansfield, composed the j extensive means, he was thought by Dora’s father 
company, who were quietly awaiting the appear- j (himself a merchant of wealth and high standing) 
ance of the bride, while the scarcely suppressed \ a most eligible match for his beautiful daughter, 
agitation of the lately widowed mother shed a gloom \ Mr. Thomson Huntley had purchased, previously 
upon the spirits of all. In her plain white muslin j to his marriage, a large and elegant house which 
dress, with no ornament, save a single sprig of \ Mr. 8taunton furnished veiy handsomely, though 
orange blossoms in her dark hair, Mary at length j not, as it appeared, in a style that quite suited the 
appeared with the tall and distinguished looking j magnificent tastes of its owner, who added to it 
youth to whom she had been so long attached; and > many articles of costly luxury which Mr. Staunton 
the few who looked upon them as they stood there did not consider his fortune entitled him to bestow 
in their loveliness, vowing the deep affection which - upon his daughter, the eldest of several children, 
had become part of their very existence, felt all the J To this establishment Mr. and Mrs. Huntley re¬ 
mystic beauty of the holy rite, and that it is, in- < moved immediately after their marriage, and entered 
deed, an apt emblem of the tie that binds the church J upon a style of living suitable to their great expec- 
on earth to its Great Spouse in Heaven. 8ome of ■ tations—for Mr. Thompson Huntley was absolutely 
the elder and more prudent of their friends felt, in- < coining money by his successful mercantile specu- 
deed, some anxiety as to the worldly welfare of ? lations. 

these young voyagers* on the sea of life, thus cast- ! After they had b6en married about six weeks, as 
ing themselves with such faith among its rough ‘ Mary Mansfield was sitting quietly at work one 
billows—but when they looked at the lofty integrity ! afternoon, in her neat parlor, she was surprised by 
that dwelt on Walter’s brow, the talent that Hashed ? a visit from her gay and fashionable friend. Now 
in his dark eye, the determined energy that had - Mrs. Huntley had called with her husband and left 
already drawn its lines about his mouth, and knew ? cards at Mrs. Harding’s door—this second visit was 
that these elements of success were fostered by the j therefore quite unexpected, as the first had not been 
concentration of all his faculties to his moral and 1 returned. Mary welcomed her guest moat affec- 
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tionately, and after mutual congratulations had ; want,” said Mary ; “and as for dairies*, you, who 
been exchanged, Dora exclaimed, ; are a wife, will believe me, when I say 1 never was 

“I cannot tell, Mary, how often I have thought / so happy in my life. It is true, Walter is obliged 
of you since I was married, and wondered if you < to be at his office nearly all day, and I sometimes 
were as happy as I am myself—you must forgive <: wish he could be more with me; but then my dear 
my saying so, but I am surprised you did not defer j mother is here, and I have so much to do that I 
your wedding until your close mourning was over j rarely feel dull. You know,” she added, “ that we 
—it must be so stupid to be married without any \ are poor, and it is my business to make my bus- 
gaiety. Do you know we have hardly spent an < band’s earnings go as far as possible. It is only by 
evening at home since we have been at houaekeep- i industry and frugality that we can hope to improve 
ing—not one, indeed, unless we had company. • our circumstances.” 

Your wedding was so small that it must have been “ And industry and frugality are to my mind 
s very solemn thing.” most unattractive virtues—they always seem to me 

“I think all weddings solemn occasions,” said : to shut out all the elegance of existence. I never 
Mary, “ no matter how gay or numerous the com- : hear of them without thinking of checked aprons 
pany. It is the most important moment of two J and soiled, dumpy fingers, two things for which I 
lives, and I never was at any wedding without \ have no fancy.” 

heing overcome by the solemnity of the service, * “Yet I have practised both all my life, without 
You may imagine what I felt at my own.” i having ever worn a checked apron, or disfigured 

“It is a solemn service,” said Dorm thoughtfully. ■ my hands so very much,” said Mary, laughing, 
“Do you know, Mary, that I never in my life felt \ and holding up her fair taper fingers. “ Believe 
there was to be a day of judgment until I heard it \ me, Dora, the real elegancies of life may be enjoyed 
in the service at my own marriage—I really thought even more highly by a woman who devotes the 
I should have fainted.” ‘ greater portion of each day to useful household 

“ I hope you have often thought of it since, dear j duty, than by the liAtless ennuyee who makes 
Dora,” said Mary. “ Marriage brings heavy re- j pleasure the business of her life, instead of using it, 
sponsibiHties, and it is well to think of the account j as it was intended we should, as a relief from real 
we most give of how we have fulfilled them.” • | care.” 

“Indeed, I have been too much absorbed to think j “ Do not talk of care,” said Dora, “it is my 
much about it,” answered Dora, “what with visit- j aversion, and I am very thankful that my present 
ing and receiving visits, dinners, balls, and suppers, j circumstances exempt me from entertaining that 
I have hardly had a moment I could call my own.” \ very stupid thought. As to industry, I believe I 
“ And how long i6 this to last!” asked Mary. \ have a small touch oC the virtue, homely as it is, or 
“ Always I hope,” replied her visitor, “ at least j I should not have worked my beautiful fire-screen, 
all the season. In the summer we shall go to J or picked up my smattering of French and Italian, 
Niagara, and on our return, remain awhile at the \ to say nothing of my music—I was industrious at 
springe, so that I anticipate nothing bnt enjoyment that, you must allow, Mary.” 
for a very long time.” “ I did not deny it, Dora, for I know you have 

“ And is Mr. Huntley as fond of this life as you \ a great deal of energy when you are once interested 
are!” asked Mary. ! in any pursuit It was you who traduced the noble 

“Why, he has his business to attend to which, \ virtue, the companion of all great achievements in 
of course, occupies him in the morning—but he is \ the physical and intellectual world, by calling it 
very social in his tastes, and is always ready to \ homely and dumpy fingered, and I know not 
enter into my plans—indeed, he is the best creature j what” 

in the world—every one likes him, he is so gene- < “ Nay, it is only when coupled with frugality 

rous and hospitable in his disposition—never so j that it is so unattractive—by itself it is not enough, 
happy as when he sees his friends about him. I j But when will you come to see me, Mary ? The 
wish you knew him, Mary—and then my hoose— > first evening we are to be at home without company 
you must see my house, it is so beautiful.” \ you must positively come and take tea with me, and 

“ So I have heard,” said Mary—“ Mrs. Thomson j you can then form your opinion both of my house 
Huntley’s elegant establishment has been the theme J and husband, for I am very proud of both. Will 
of all tongues for some time past.” • you promise me that pleasure!” 

“ Well, you must come and see me, and judge j Mary hesitated a moment, and then replied, “ if 
for yourself. Meantime, tell me, do you not feel J I can get a friend to sit with my mother while I 
very dull, as a bride, without company—any visits!” \ am absent, I will certainly come,” and after some 
**I assure you, I nave had as many visits as I > farther conversation the visitor departed. 
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Some weeks elapsed before the invitation was 5 when the sentiments he uttered were just, they 
received, and Mary had quite forgotten her pro- \ seemed to come from the lips and not from the 
mise, when a note from Dora reminded her of it, < heart.’* 

and begged that she and her husband would spend j “ Nay, Mary, tikis is not the judgment of eharity 
that evening with them. Dora was a sweet attrac- ; —besides I otn disposed to think well of him just 
live hostess, and the house was beautiful, though a now, for while you and Dora were looking through 
fitter residence for a millionaire than for one whose ' the house he placed some law business in my hands 
fortune was still embarked in commerce. The \ which will, I hope, he valuable to me, and for which 
drawing rooms were very spacious, and crowded j I am sincerely grateful.” 

with the most expensive furniture. Mirrors of “ Be as grateful as yoa please,” said Mary, u but 

great size reflected each other’s images from the ) do not trust him, Walter.” 

walls. • Sofas and chairs of every shape, from the ; ••••••• 

most graceful to the most grotesque, were covered 8ix years have passed since the two weddings we 
with richest satin; curtains, of the same material, , have described were solemnized, during which the 
fell in heavy folds to the gobelin carpet. A splen- < career of Mr. and Mrs. Thomson Huntley has been 
did piano-forte occupied one of the recesses, while : one of uninterrupted prosperity. Wealth seemed 
tables of marble and scagliola, mounted with costly to flow in upon them like a flood, and Mrs. Hunt¬ 
gilding, and loaded with candelabra, Yases, and ley’s parties, Mrs. Huntley’s dinners, their establish- 
other ornaments, filled the remaining space. The > ment, equipage, Ac., were still of the highest ton. 
other parts of the establishment were equally hand- $ But the lovely Dora is herself much changed. She 
some, and displayed to great advantage the taste j looks faded and worn, and though three sweet chil- 
and magnificence of the proprietors. Mrs. Mans- \ dren are added to her other treasures, she still seeks 
field adiqired every thing, and the evening passed * her happiness amid the glare and glitter of dissipe- 
pleasantly, though Mary could not help thinking 'i tion. A musical mania has of late seized upon the 
that the great display of plate, and the rich enter- elite of the place, and Mrs. Thomson Huntley’s 
tainment prepared for them, was entirely too grand < voice and fingers are greatly in demand. Her 
for the occasion. private hoars are, therefore, devoted to practising, 

“ Well, Mary,” said Walter, as they were walk- ; atfd her public to exhibiting, while her children 
ing home, “what think you of Mr. Thomson’' are left to the care of hirelings, and her house and 

Huntley 1 Do you not envy Dora her rich hue- j husband take care of themselves. Not that Mrs. 

band 1” 5 Huntley is an unnatural mother, for she has many 

“ I like the house much better than the husband.” | paroxysms of fondness when her little ones are 

answered Mary. “There is sqpiethingin Mr. Hunt- ; beautifully dressed and brought into the parlor to 
ley’s eye that repels me. Besides I am very sure j see “their pretty mamma.” But “Rachel,” she 
that he has not always been used to the society of • says, “ understands the care of children much better 
refined people.” ) than she does,” and as this fortunately is the case, 

“ Association will not always produce refinement, j under Rachel’s charge they are healthy and happy. 
Mary—it may be a defect of nature.” j But can the faithfulness of a domestic exonerate a 

“ True,” replied Mary, “ but his is not the brus- \ mother from the performance of her duties toward 
querie we often see in. those otherwise well-bred. ‘ the children whom God has given her] Nature 
There is on the contrary a constant effort to be c tells us no—nourish thy babe at thine own bosom, 
elegant that does not sit easily upon him. Do not < and let it from thy own lips hear the first lessons 
think me uncharitable, Walter, but with bis chains, ■ of piety and virtue, and verily thou shall have thy 
rings, and very elaborate toilette, his flourishing, $ reward. A reward for higher than all the *admira- 
bowing, and would-be-ease of manner, so different : tion of a thoughtless world, 
from the quiet repose of a truly well-bred man, he j But we must turn to our other friends, and look 
constantly reminded me of the fable of the ass in j at Walter Mansfield as he sits in his office chair, 
the lion’s skin with his long ears sticking ouL” l intently poring over the large parchment he has 
“ But the ass was betrayed by bis braying,” said \ spread before him. His glance is quick and penc- 
Walter, laughing, “now Mr. Huntley talks very > trating, and all the energies of his mind are absorbed 
much to the purpose.” J by the perusal of that dry and verbose page. The 

“ Yes, about money and stocks and such things j table is covered with books and papers, large book- 
*—but on other subjects there is an assumption of i cases occupy all sides of the apartment, and through 
knowledge without the reality, and altogether a <■ the half opened door you see in the adjoining room 
tone of pretension that makes you mistrust the ^ several students busily occupied with book or pen. 
man. He has words at will to be sure, nut even J It is evident we are in the office of a well employed 
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lawyer. Walter ia but little changed—if at all it 
i» for the better, for bis frame, which before was 
rather slender for his height, is now robust, and 
though the lines about his mouth and brow are 
somewhat deepened, they only add to the intellec¬ 
tual dignity of his countenance. But see, the door 
opens—and Mary bright and happy looking as ever, 
with her eldest boy in her hand, looks in to see if 
papa can join them in their walk, but as quickly 
withdraws when she witnesses bis studious abstrac¬ 
tion. The reward of industry and talent has not 
been withheld, and Walter Mansfield is fast rising 
to professional eminence. 

And Mary, has she degenerated into the house¬ 
hold drudge and mere money saver of the establish¬ 
ment! Far from it By a judicious distribution 
of her time, she has not only been able to give 
strict attention to domestic duties, but to devote a 
sufficient portion of it to the cultivation of her 
intellect and the refinement of her taste, and her 
society is now even more attractive to her husband 
and her friends than when in the first bloom of 
her girlish beauty. As their circumstances have 
improved she has relaxed her strict economy; and 
their style of living, though still plain, is not 
without elegance, and is in every respect such as 
becomes their condition. Mary’s mother died 
within a year of her marriage, and from the small 
inheritance she then received she contributes to the 
various works of faith and charity that are going on 
around her, while in the delightful taste of rearing 
the two lovely boys with which Heaven has blest 
her, she unites her holiest duty with her purest 
happiness. The total dissimilarity of their aims in 
life has prevented a very cordial intercourse between 
Dora and Mary, for while the one has been advan¬ 
cing in all the dignity and elevation of character— 
the other has been retrograding into worldliness 
and vanity. But Mary still persists in the opinion 
that bad Dora married a man of different character 
she would havq ripened into a valuable and excel¬ 
lent woman. “ The germs of many lovely flowers 
were there,” she would say, “ but alas! they have 
been <$oked by the weeds of selfishness and worldly 
pleasure.” They still visited, and when they met 
were always cordial. Mary would also frequently 
have Rachel and the children with her, as they were 
near the ages of her own, and the faithful servant 
owed much of her success with the little ones that 
were entrusted to her, to the advice and experience 
of that exemplary mother. 

“ Pray, Mary,” said her husband one evening as 
be seated hiSiself by his cheerful parlor fire, after a 
hard day’s work, “ have you seen anything of Mrs. 
Thomson Huntley lately!” 

He looked disturbed as he spoke. 

Vol. III.—23 


“ No, I have not,” answered Mary—“ but why 
do you ask!” 

“ I am afraid matters are not so well with them 
as they have been, for some very heavy notes of his 
are in the market—but it may be only a temporary 
embarrassment.” 

“I doubt it,” said Mary. “You know I never 
had much faith in his wealth, though for the sake 
of Dora and the children I trust I may be mistaken 
in him. Poor thing—she is ill-fitted to struggle 
with adversity.” 

“ It may agree with her better than prosperity 
has done,” said Walter. “Mrs.Thomson Huntley 
is a very different creature from Dora Staunton.” 

“True, indeed,” said Mary with a sigh. After a 
pause, in which both were lost in thought, Walter 
added, 

“But Mr. Staunton is a man of much judgment, 
and I have no doubt if Huntley is going behind 
hand will make him retrench in time,” so saying 
he changed the subject. 

Mary, a few days afterward, met Mrs. Huntley 
at the house of a friend, when the conversation 
happening to turn upon the absorbing subject of 
the commercial embarrassments that were just then 
commencing, Dora took occasion to repeat some of 
ber husband’s views, and from all she said showed 
that she was fully persuaded of the inexhaustible 
extent of his resources. After she had left the 
room Mary was shocked to hear that Mr. Huntley 
was believed by many to be on the verge of failure. 

Like too many under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Huntley endeavored t6 sustain bis falling credit by 
increased expenditure. His wife sent out invita¬ 
tions for a ball, which it was said was to excel in 
splendor any she had before given. But it would 
not do. Late one afternoon, Walter Mansfield 
entered his wife’s apartment with an agitated 
countenance, and begged her to go to Mrs. Hunt¬ 
ley’s and contrive some pretence that might induce 
her to stay away from a large musical party to take 
place that evening, at which it was well known she 
was to be one of the principal performers. 

“Has Thomson Huntley failed!” asked Mary. 

“ Worse than failed,” was the reply, “ he has 
embezzled funds to a large amount, and whispers 
are afloat of a dreadful nature. The news came 
by the afternoon mail, and officers of justice are 
now in pursuit of him.” 

“ Gracious heaven! what an end of all their splen¬ 
dor,” said Mary. “ But does not Dora know—1” 

“ She will be the last one to know it, and will 
go to that wretched party, and will bo the theme 
of every tongue. Save her from it, Mary, if you 
can”—and Walter left the room as hurriedly as he 
had entered it. j 
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Mary was too good a wife to dispute her hus- < for the first time—in it not exquisite 1” she asked 
band’s wishes, and though she would fain have \ as she exhibited it to het visitor; M it is from Her- 
waived the task, she put aside her employment, and j bault’s, and cost me fifty dollars—did you ever see 
went at once to Mis. Huntley’s. She found her \ such a feather 1'* 

seated at her instrument practising with an Italian \ Mary’s heart sickened as she turned from the 
professor a duet they were to perform in the even- \ deluded woman whose soul was moved by a 
ing. Mary remained in the adjoining room until \ feather, while she could look upon her sick child, 
they had finished, and then as much at a loss as \ untouched by its sufferings, and only said, “ I then 
ever how to accomplish the object of her visit, j will remain with the baby; but mark me, Dora, you 
presented herself to Dora, and enquired alter her j will not enjoy this party,” and then quickly left the 
health and that of her children. j room to despatch a note to her husband, announcing 

“ I have a headache,” said Dora, “ I have, I ; the ill-success of her mission, and her intention of 
believe, been singing too long, and must lie down j remaining all night with the suffering child. Her 
to rest a while before dressing for the party. Will j note was answered by her husband in person, who 
you come with me to the nursery and see Julia 1 i came (soon alter Dora, magnificently dressed, had 
Rachel tells me she is not well, but I have not yet j driven from the door,) to tell her that, with the 
had time to see her.” ■ assistance of his friends, Huntley had eluded those 

Mary gladly consented, determining to make the j in search of him, and absconded—that Mr. Staunton 
most of the child’s indisposition, hoping to induce \ was involved in his ruin, though not in his disgrace, 
the mother to remain with her. They found the > and that misery was spread upon all sides of the 
child, a lovely infant of little more than a year old, $ thoughtless woman, who was then exhibiting herself 
really ill, and Mary begged the physician might be j to the gaze of hundreds, little dreaming of the pre¬ 
sent for immediately, but though Dora yielded to j cipice on which she stood. He had hardly finished 
her wishes, she said she did not see any cause for his recital before Mr. Staunton, pale with agitation, 
anxiety as the child was only teething, and soon j burst into the room, asking for his daughter— 

after retired to her chamber. Mary remained with j “ She is at Mrs. C-’s,” was the reply. 

the infant awaiting the arrival of the physician, but «I am then too late,” he exclaimed, “ I had only 
as he did not come, and she heard from the servants ! time to force my wife and daughter to return, for 
that Mrs. Huntley had commenced the dories of the j they were just getting into the carriage when I 
toilette, she sent a message desiring to be admitted j arrived at home—as soon as I could get from them 
to her room. She threw a glance as she entered j I came’here hoping to detain Dora. Mr, Mansfield 
round the luxurious apartment, which was iilumi- you know all, I see— I am a ruined man, and Hunt- 
nated by the wax lights upon the dressing-table,' ley a double-dyed villain”—and he walked up and 
and as her eye dwelt upon the costly furniture and j down the room in indescribable agitation. “For 
the rich garments that were spread out ready for God’s sake Mr. Mansfield go after her, it drives me 
their wearer’s use, she felt an inward shudder at mad to think of my daughter, in her fool’s attire, 
the contrast between appearances and realities, and j tickling the ears of hundreds, while starvation is 
then in a brief but earnest manner entreated Dora before her. Go for her—bring her home on any 
to remain with her child instead of appearing at the pretence—tell her I am ill or dying—or anything 
evening party. j that will get her from that horrid place. My car- 

“ It is impossible, Mary,” she answered in a i riage is at the door, do not lose a moment.” 
displeased tone, “I am to sing in four different j “ Her child is ill,” said Mary, “ that is a sufficient 
pieces to-night, and they could not get on without \ excuse for withdrawing her—go, dear Walter, for 
me. Rachel will be as attentive to the child as I j pity’s sake,” and they hurried him into the qpuniage. 
could be, and it would be (he rudest thing in the j The crowd was so dense in Mrs. C— ’e rooms 

world to spoil the effect of Mrs. C-’s musical > that Walter found considerable difficulty in making 

soire£, merely because a baby has a slight fever.” S his way to Dora, who had just been delighting the 
“ But the child’s life may be in danger,” said | company with her exquisite execution of a difficult 
Mary. “ Oh ! Dora, for your own sake if not for j Italian song; and during his slow progress through 
your child’k, stay at home I entreat you—spare j the room, the frequent recurrence of Huntley’s 
yourself the agonies of self-reproach.” j name, convinced him that, recent as was the news 

“Nay,if I thought there was any danger I would j of his disgrace, it was well known through the 
remain,” said Dora, hesitating for a moment— “ but j whole assembly. Dora looked alarmed when he 
I know there is none, and I cannot disappoint Mrs. 5 suddenly presented himself before her, for Mary’s 

C-. Besides here is my turban that I have ? parting words had not been forgotten, and suddenly 

iust received from Paris, and am to wear to-night \ exclaimed, 
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“ Oil! Mr. Mansfield, is she worse V’ 

“ She is quite ill,” he replied, “ and your father 
thinks you bad better be at home. His carriage is 
now waiting, and we can retire through this door 
without observation”—so saying, he ,unfastened a 
door behind them which had till then been closed, 
and hurried Dora from the room. Not a word was 
spoken during their short drive home; and as soon 
as she alighted Dora hastened to the nursery where 
she found the physician with her child, who ap¬ 
peared much easier than when she left it. Mr. 
Staunton and Mary were also in the room; and the 
moment her anxiety about the infant was relieved, 
she turned to ask why she had been so suddenly 
summoned from the party] The expression of 
agony on her father’s face struck hor in an instant, 
and sinking on a chair, she exclaimed, “ something 
dreadful has happened—do not keep me in sus¬ 
pense—my mother—my husband !” and her agita¬ 
tion became so intense that they were obliged by 
degrees to reveal the nature of the evil, though not 
its full extent. Huntley had long been a neglectful 
husband, but Dora had once truly loved him; and 
when the idea of his abandoning her without a 
word or look of adieu broke in upon her mind, she 
was like a frantic creature, and those around her 
feared her reason had deserted her. There she 
eat, in her rich, gala dress, adorned with the same 
jewels she had worn on her wedding night, a 
crushed, impoverished and deserted woman. By 
force they at last removed her to her apartment, ] 
and administered composing medicines, but a fever > 
ensued of such violence that it was weeks before j 
she could be removed from the house, which, with 


instructress in music. She succeeded at once in 
obtaining scholars, her talent and ability being 
well known, and by the exercise of industry and 
frugality, the virtues she once so heartily despised, 

\ is now independent. Soon after Huntley had ab- 
{ sconded it was discovered that the career that had 
\ ended in villainy had commenced in dishonesty; and 
\ that from a most humble condition he had risen by 
J fraud and' cunning to the position he so unworthily 
; occupied—adding one to the many warnings to 
i parents against allowing their fair and innocent 
< daughters to bestow their hands and hearts upon 
; men of whose previous history they know little or 
| nothing. 

| Walter Mansfield and his wife have proved 
| themselves true friends- to Dora in all her troubles. 
\ He by exerting to the utmost his influence and 
j professional ability in her behalf and that of her 
j family; and Mary by all the acta of kind attention 
J that fall so soothingly upon the torn hearts of the 
\ children of misfortune. The sun of prosperity now 
\ shines upon them, ripening with its kindly warmth 
J the precious fruits planted. and tended in a less 
\ genial season, and the contrast between their pre- 
\ sent position with that of the now humbled Dora, 
\ is even greater than that afforded at the commcnce- 
their career by their two weddings. 


LINES 

THE DEATH OF A TOrKG LADT. 
BT EDWABD J. POHTEB. 


all its splendid furniture, was now attached by the t 
creditors. The sweet infant, too, whose first attack \ 
had so alarmed Mary, was taken from her to a better j 
world while she was unconscious of her loss, and i 
she was at length carried a deserted wife and a j 
bereaved mother from the house she had entered \ 
but six years before, a proud and happy bride. Her j 
father’s family were also obliged to yield up their j 
fair possessions to their creditors; for sagacious as l 
he was, Mr. Staunton had been entirely blinded by j 
Huntley’s arts, and become responsible for him to a j 
large amount. It was, therefore, to a comparatively j 
humble home that Dora was at length removed, j 
with her two remaining children, there to acquire j 
the lessons that so many of our day have had to $ 
learn, taught by poverty and bereavement. They j 
were not lost upon her, and after some months of j 
seclusion, during which she heard of her husband’s j 
death by an accident upon the western waters, she \ 
determined to endeavor to lessen the burdens her s 
unfortunate marriage had entailed upon her father j 
by making an effort for her own support as an > 


There ’s sadness in the bower. 

There’s weeping in the hall; 

The fairest sister flower, 

The brightest of them all. 

In her first hour of blushing 
Hath bent beneath the breath 
That swept too rudely, crushing 
The beauty of the wreath. 

A voice the softest, clearest, 

The lighted hall hath lost. 
Whose gentle tones were dearest. 
And breathings prized the most; 
When needed most it faltered— 
When sought for it was fled; 
The fair cheek’s hue was altered, 
And the sweet minstrel dead. 

Yet weep them not—the flower 
Hath sought a brighter sphere, 
And gladness as a dower 

Hangs round the sweet parterre. 
The voice—would ’st thou recall it 
From angel spheres afar ? 

Would’st thou on earth enthral it, 
Now soul of some bright star ? 
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THE DECLARED LOVER. 

BT KLLBir A 8 II T O 1C . 

“ Will you go with me to-morrow night ?” said 
Frank Huston as he parted from Lucy Alton at the 
door late one evening. 

“ Oh! to be sure,” said Lucy, “ provided the 
exhibition is worth seeing, which I suppose it is, 
or such a gay gallant as you would not have asked 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Frank, lifting his hat and 
turning to depart, “ I shall he here early.” 

Frank was Lucy’s lover. He had been so for 
several months. Frank was open as the day, and 
loved Lucy with his whole heart, and he had often 
urged her to consent to a speedy marriage. But 
she was a gay, thoughtless creature, who, though 
she loved him in her secret soul, strove to conceal 
it from him, as many of her sex do. Had Frank 
not been a declared lover this would have been 
commendable; but as it was she only made him 
unhappy without any commensurate gratification 
to herself, for often after she had been so capricious 
as to drive her lover nearly to despair, would she 
lie awake weeping all night. How false is that sen¬ 
timent which induces a woman thus wantonly, to 
trifle with a lover, through mistaken notions of pride. 

But Lucy was not solely to blame for her con¬ 
duct. She had an elder sister who possessed great 
influence over her, and this sister secretly disliked 
Frank, taking every opportunity to injure him, 
though outwardly treating him with feigned favor. 
The morning after the conversation with which 
our tale begins, Lucy and her sister had just seated 
themselves at the breakfast table, when the latter 
said, 

“ Mr. Townsend was here last night—he left 
invitations for us to the concert this evening. I 
told him you bad no engagement, and he is to 
bring Mr. Sartori, his Italian friend, with him.” 

“ How sorry I am,” said Lucy. t 

“Sorry for what]” responded her sister. 

“ That he asked me, for I told Frank I would go 
to the exhibition with him to-night.” 

“ Pshaw !—Frank again.” 

“Why what would you have me to do?” said 
Lucy, after a minute’s painful pause. 

“ I cannot take on mo to adviae,” replied the 
sister. “Only this I will say, that Mr. Townsend : 
and his friend will think it very odd that, after ; 
making an engagement with them, you break it ; 
for Frank.” j 

“ But won’t Frank think it very odd for me, \ 
after making an engagement with him, to break it 
for these comparative strangers ?” - 


> “There is the difference. With a friend one 
\ may take liberties, but not with a stranger. Frank 

< can go with you any evening, but Mr. Sartori 
leaves town the day after to-morrow. He has 

; been very civil to you, and it is but polite to go 
' with him.” 

> Lucy paused. 

; “ But Frank will be so angry,” she said, timidly, 

\ at length. 

| “ Then let him be. Oh! before I would suffer 

; a gentleman to see that I cared for angering him 

< I would die. What! surrender this privilege of 
| our sex. No, no, if you wish to retain the aflec- 
| tion of a man tease him and conceal from hini 
j your love.” 

J There was again a pause for several miuutes, 

< and the breakfast service was nearly over when 
i Lucy’s sister carelessly remarked, 

l “This is the last night of Signor Nagel, is it 

< not] You have the newspaper, Lucy.” 

I “ Yes! He sails for Europe next week.” 

J “And the exhibition remains open for a month.” 
j “ It does.” 

j “ Then I ’m astonished that Frank did not ask 

I ' you to hear the Signor this evening. He knows 
how fond you are of music.” 

“I’m a great mind to go,” said Lucy, who, by 
this time, began to yield, as customary, to her 
sister, from a secret dread of that sister’s sarcasms 
\ if she betrayed her love, “ Frank and I can go to 
i the exhibition some other time.” 

< “ But not if he gets angry,” said the sister, with 

\ a slight scorn on her lip, which stung Lucy to the 
\ soul. 

j “Angry or not I will go with Sartori,” said 
S Lucy, with flashing eyes. “ 80 that’s fixed,” and 
\ she rose from the table. 

s And she did go with the Italian to the concert. 

) Frank arrived a few minutes after she had left the 
J house, and words cannot describe his surprise, 

• indignation and pain at her conduct He paced 
•' bis room for hours that night, now resolving never 
: again to visit Lucy, and now determining to see 
her once more and hear her excuse. He finally 
concluded to adopt the latter course. 

Lucy herself spent an unhappy evening. Not 
even tbe divine strains of Nagel’s instrument could 
banish from her mind the thought of how Frank 
would regard her conduct. On returning home 
she heard of the surprise of her lover, which he 
had not affected to conceal, and, auguring the 
'worst, she retired to her chamber and spent the 
night in tears. At the breakfast table she strove 
in vain to hide the effect the last evening’s events 
had produced on her. Her sister read her secret 
in her swollen eyes, and with a few well managed 
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taunts, turned the whole current of Lucy’s thoughts j 
and made her ashamed of her weakness. It was \ 
while she was in this new mood that Frank called. < 
“ Well, your jailor is below,” said her sister, ? 
bringing Frank’s card up to Lucy. “ He has s 
come, I suppose, to see your repentant tears under \ 
pain of his eternal displeasure.” j 

In no temper, therefore, to receive her lover as a j 
injured person did Lucy descend to the parlor. j 
The salutations on both sides were cold, and the j 
conversation at first general and embarrassed. At £ 
last Frank came to the point. S 

“You went out last night, Lucy. Was I \ 
mistaken in supposing, from what you said the | 
night before, that you were engaged to visit the \ 
exhibition with me?” 

This was said mildly, though with some con¬ 
straint, and had Lucy replied to it in a proper spirit 
all would have gone well. But, instead of making 
a candid explanation of the circumstances, and 
trusting to her lover’s generosity, she replied, for 
she was still writhing under her sister’s implied 
taunts. 

“And if I was engaged with you—what then?” 
Frank looked sadly at her, for there was a de¬ 
fiance in the tone as well as in the words. Lucy’s 
heart rebuked her, and had she then changed her 
demeanor all might still have gone well. But 
pride, that fatal curse, again interposed, and she 
rfsumed. 

“You say nothing!” j 

“Lucy,” said Frank reprovingly. Her eyes j 
flashed. j 

“I do not understand you, sir. You assume a < 

tone of unwarrantable authority over my move¬ 
ments this morning. Have I ever given you leave i 
to do this ?” i 

Frank hesitated ere he replied. He saw that j 
she had taken a position which precluded all expla- i 
nation, since it denied his right to ask any. But 
he saw also the erroneous nature of this position, j 
He, therefore, determined not to give up the point j 
yet | 

“This is not what I assert, Lucy,” he said. \ 
“ You made an engagement with me, which was | 
broken. This surely entitles me to an explanation, > 
and I ask nothing strange, I assume no unwar- \ 
rantable authority in seeking it.” j 

The justice of this position impressed Lucy, and > 
again she was on the point of yielding; but again ; 
her better impulses gave way to pride. j 

“ Thank heaven,” she said, rising, “ we are not j 
engaged. “ If I cannot do as I please, without j 
being treated like a truant child—if my conduct j 
cannot be regarded as right, without explanation, \ 
on tire faith of my own notions of justice, ; 


then I care not to make any effort to place it in a 
favorable light. You have your answer, sir. A 
jealous tyrant for a husband is my particular aver¬ 
sion.” 

There was a tone of contempt in these latter 
words which overthrew the guard that Frank had 
hitherto maintained over his feelings. He, too, 
rose. His whole demeanor was changed. 

“ It is well,” he said with dignity. “ Lucy, I 
had not looked for this. I came here disposed to 
be frank: you met me with insult. I shall never 
trouble you again. Sometime hereafter you may 
think differently of this hour.” He waited for no 
reply, but left the room. And Lucy, hesitating an 
instant whether or not to call him back, sank on 
the sofa when the hall door closed, and burst into 
tears. The next day she heard that Frank had 
left the city suddenly on a visit to his sister at 
New Orleans. 

A month passed away. Often was Lucy tempted 
to write to her lover and sue for his forgiveness, but 
a fatal voice always interposed, whispering that he 
would soon return, when an opportunity for a re¬ 
conciliation might occur without compromising her 
pride. 

One morning, about two months after Frank’s 
departure, on opening the newspaper, her eyes fell 
on the following paragraph: 

“ Died, at New Orleans, on the sixteenth inst., 
Frank Alwxn, Esq,** of New York, of yellow 
fever.” 

The paper fell from Lucy’s hand and she fainted 
away. She was carried to her chamber which she 
did not leave for months, and when she came forth 
she was a different creature. Years have passed 
since then, and though her offers have been numer¬ 
als, she still remains faithful to the memory of her 
lover. She looks on herself, in part, as his mur¬ 
derer. And those who could see the sad, pale face 
of the once haughty Lucy would acknowledge that 
bitter has been the lesson she has learned never to 
trifle with a declared lover . 


FAREWELL. 

Farewell! to other lands I go, 

Beneath a burning sun 
Where Death stands waiting at the door— 
Soon may my race be run. 

Oh! if a meeting here below 
To us no more is given, 

I ’ll cheer me with the happy thought, 

We 'll meet again in heaven. I. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

The fashions are now out in all the beauty of 
summer. Light silks, foulards, reps cachemire, and 
pekins d’ ete are the rage, while Neapolitan bonnets 
trimmed with lace and flowers, or silk hats covered 
with lace, are found on the promenade. Not for 
many years has the sex dressed with such taste as 
this season. 

We lay before our readers for this month a plate 
of fashions unusually rich as well as novel. The 
designs are from Paris, and anticipate those of the 
London World of Fashion. We give for 

Fio. 1.—A Fancy CosTiTME.of rich crimson velvet, 
and trimmed with splendid black lace, headed with 
black velvet, upon which is worked an Egyptian bor¬ 
dering of gold; a row of deep cut Vandykes edged 
with gold, surrounds the waist, the stomacher of the 
body being splendidly brocaded with gold; the long 
hanging sleeve, and small cape, composed of embroi¬ 
dered black velvet, the latter edged with narrow black 
lace, the former lined with white satin, the corners 
of the sleeve decorated with long gold tassels. Boots 
of crimson velvet, attached up the centre with gold 
buttons. The head-dress composed of a fancy crimson 
velvet and gold cap, the ends finished with small gold 
tassels, the centre part of the cap decorated with a 
small white Polish feather fastened on to the head 
with a gold chain, which passes over the forehead, 
find is fastened at the back of the head with a glovina 
pin. 

Fig. ii. —A Walking Dress of chequered light 
green silk: tight high body and sleeves, the former 
ornamented with a cape made with four folds over¬ 
lapping each other; ornamented around the bottom 
with three deep tucks. The bonnet is a Neapolitan 
one, trimmed with lace and small blush roses. A 
thin white veil completes this most elegant of the 
costumes of the month. 

Fig. iii.—An Evening Dress of white tarlatane 
muslin: waist pointed: low in the neck: the sleeves 
short and trimmed round with lace. The head-dress 
is of green and gold, ornamented over the left ear 
with white ostrich feathers. 

Fig. iv.—A Ball Dress of pink satin; corsage 
low and pointed, fitting close; a deep lace cape 
covers the shoulders. The sleeves are short. The 
head-dress is a turban of cachemire, with drooping 
ends on the left side, and a bird of Paradise on the 
right. 

Fig. v.—An Evening Dress of tarlatane: corsage 
plaited and low, trimmed around the top with lace: 
the sleeves are short and finished with bows and very 
scant falling sleeves. The hair is dressed plain with 
small blush roses and violets, with their leaves. 

Fig. vi.—A Walking Dress of lilac silk: the cor¬ 
sage low and rounded, with an embroidered cape; a 
spencer edged with lace fits high on the shoulders: 
the sleeves are hanging and show others of white 
crepe inside: the bonnet is of a delicate lilac, trimmed 
outside with white flowers, and inside with lace. 

The fashion of ornamenting dresses with flowers 
and lace is now prevalent: many tulle dresses have 


detached bouquets. But let us give the costumes 
more in detail. 

Evening Dresses. —These are usually of muslin 
ocatelle, and tarlatane embroidered in silk and gauze 
Arachree, with Aragonaire emboidery, sometimes in¬ 
termixed with gold. Corsages are worn so low as to 
require some slight coveriag for the bust. For this 
purpose a simple lace, about the width of two fingers, 
of a delicate texture, may be placed within the top bf 
the corsage. For a rich style of dress we have a robe 
of pink taffetas, over which is worn an English lace 
tunique: the corsage pointed and draped with folds; 
sleeves agrafeea and trimmed with lace. There is 
also a dress of sky blue crepe, on which descends a 
square tunic, rather short: the skirt trimmed with 
three rows of lace: the edge of the tunic similarly 
ornamented and bound all round with satin ribbon. 
A very rich full evening dress is of rich blue mazarine 
satin, the skirt a la traine, and trimmed round the 
bottom with a broad volant of white point lace, headed 
with an embroidery of silver; tight low corsage; waist 
a pointe, from which depends a blue and silver cord, 
the ends of which are decorated with double blue and 
silver tassels; a rich lace berthe or pelerine surrounds 
the top of the corsage, concealing the short sleeve, 
and forming a point just at the bottom of the centre 
of the waist; this cape is partly attached with three 
splendid ornaments decorating the centre of the cor¬ 
sage. The coiffure is composed of a gypme net-work 
of silver and white chenille , drooping low on each 
side, the ends being ornamented with a deep silver 
fringe; the left side of this coiffure is decorated with 
a long twisted white ostrich feather. The tops of the 
gloves trimmed with a fancy net-work of the same 
description as that of which the head-dress is com¬ 
posed. One of less splendor, but of great beauty, is 
of embroidered tarlatane, the skirt en tablier; it is 
surrounded by a broad hem, through which is drawn 
a blue ribbon; the open sides of the skirt are laced 
together by a rouleau of satin, and a large bow of 
satin confines the hems at the bottom; corsage low 
and pointed, fitting close; full folds surround the bust, 
meeting in a point at the centre; sleeves short and 
tight, finished by two folds of tarlatane, through 
which is drown* blue ribbon to correspond with the 
skirt, having a bow of satin in the centre. 

Walking Dresses are made high and with rounded 
points. When the material is plain the dress is en¬ 
riched by coques of ribbon; gimp trimmings are also 
much used, and under the name of gimp arachnees, 
filigranes, guipures, are formed elegant fronts for 
dresses, berthes, or sleeve ornaments, producing a kind 
of embroidery with excellent effect. Dresses of gray 
poult de soie are elegantly trimmed all round the skirt 
with black guipure gimp, which rises up the sides 
of the front breadth, meeting at the point of the cor¬ 
sage. Lee robea reding otea ore much in vogue for 
summer in Paris. The most graceful robes worn are 
a manches grecquea. The body is formed high, fitting 
close to the figure, and strapped across with filigree 
beau debourga; this style of trimming is disposed also 
en echelle up the front of the skirt; the sleeves are 
made very short, and demi wide, the whole length of 
the sleeve descending only to the middle of the arm. 
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turning back, and fattened with a certain number of 
buttons and loops; underneath is worn a muslin 
sleeve, gauged and puffed in a slanting direction, the 
opening of the sleeves being edged with silk. 

Bonnets. —The size of the brim is much the 
same: they are, however, rather lower than hereto¬ 
fore. Some are made of sky blue gros <f Afrique , 
decorated with rote bods, forming agraffes, and placed 
on a lappet of lace fulled. Others are of white crepe, 
covered with fulling* of tulle in the same color, scat¬ 
tered over with a perfect shower of small flowers. 
For morning costume coarse straws are much worn, 
trimmed with pale pink or blue, the front of the brim 
partially covered with a demi veil of tulle or lace, 
edged with a narrow blonde or lace. In Paris the 
most fashionable bonnets are in green, trimmed with 
roses and Spanish lilacs; then, again, a beautiful 
shade of lilac, decorated with the Persian lilac and 
Vervain; different tints of blues, ornamented with 
branches of the clematris, and jasmin; the paille, or 
straw color having small branches of Forgel-me-Nots 
and roses, arranged in a coquettish manner at the 
sides of the Capote . Then, again, those in pink, 
with snow drops or crocuses, covered with dew and 
hepathiques; and lastly, the emerald greens, decorated 
with splendid white roses, the hearts of which are 
represented of a beautiful tint of yellow. We must 
observe that -ruches and folds are generally worn 
round t^e edge of these very distingue and becoming 
description of Capotes. 

Caps.— These are generally speaking rather shorter 
at the ears. Rich and costly blondes are entirely 
usurping those splendid laces that were during the 
winter so much the fashion. Caps composed of the 
many colored irris gauzes, are much in vogue; they 
are mostly decorated with a light description of 
flowers; when the material is lace, they are generally 
trimmed with bunches of satin ribbon, either pink, 
bine, or green; those style of caps in pink gaze de 
laine are also much in vogue: they are generally 
decorated with a May bunch of small roses and 
leaves. 

Flowers. —Those most in request are the red 
honeysuckles, the dew jasmine and branches of the 
eglantine. Those intended for decorating the hair, 
and which it is impossible to pass over in silence, 
are those splendid bourrelets , or large rings of Parma 
violets, for encircling the broad plaits worn at the 
back of the bead; the coiffures Carlotta, the pompons 
Pompadour , which are so much to be admired for 
their simplicity, being composed of a charming flower 
without leaves. But of all the coiffures, that which 
meets the greatest notice is the corinne wreath, formed 
of green currants or grapes, intermixed with moss 
roses. Nothing can be fresher in appearance, than 
this charming style of wreath. We mutt not omit 
mentioning at the same time, the Nerina crown, 
the diademes Josephine, the Ceres wreath, and the 
girandoles Pompadour. 

Colors. —These are of the most delicate hues, such 
as shades of pale pink, green of various, tints, and 
clouded lilac. Plaid is much worn, the ground-work 
of blue, green or gray, on which are lozenges of white, 
and in the centre small bouquets of different colors. 


EDITORS* TABLE. 

With the present number we close the respective 
volumes of “ The Artist” and *• Lady’s World,” 
and in July shall begin a new series of both mazagines 
united into one. The new volume will be opened with 
many attractions, of which, we may say, in general 
terms, that they will herald a new era in the magazine 
business. For the details of the new arrangement we 
refer to the Prospectus. So far as the embellishments 
are concerned, the fact that Messrs. Quarre, Sartain, 
and numerous line engravers will be chiefly employed 
in illustrating the book, guarantees an excellence in 
this department which few of the three dollar maga¬ 
zines will be able to equal and none to outstrip. Our 
fair readers will still find the latest and most correct 
fashions reported at length in our pages, accompa¬ 
nied by colored engravings of rare and elegant cos¬ 
tumes. The reputation which " The Lady’s World” 
and " Artist,” severally acquired of leading in this 
department, all the other magazines, will ifot only be 
sustained, but surpassed. In a word, the new maga¬ 
zine will combine beauty, taste, and fashion in a style 
hitherto unattempted. 

The literary department of the magazine will be 
under the control of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and Charles 
J. Peterson. The patrons of "The Lady’s World” 
are already acquainted with us: to the subscribers of 
“The Artist,” we can only say that nothing shall be 
left undone to render our acquaintance agreeable to 
them. We have gathered around us a corps of the 
first writers of the country, of both sexes, and we 
shall continue adding to our list until no celebrated 
dame shall be wanting to it. By referring to the 
Prospectus it will be seen what rank our contributors 
hold in the world of letters. We shall studiously 
watch that no article insufficient in merit, or impro¬ 
per in character, finds a place in our pages. We 
shall labor to make our magazine peculiarly a lady's 
book, and, in so doing, according to our estimate of 
that character, render it acceptable to both sexes. 
To be elegant it is not necessaiy to be trivial. In a 
word the literary merits of the magazine will be not 
a whit behind its pictorial ones. Intending to deserve 
success we have no fears but that we shall gain it. 

The price of the book is fixed at Two Dollars, 
the publisher believing that small profits on a large 
circulation are preferable to high gains on a small 
edition. Never before in this country has a work of 
such cost been offered at so low a price. The finest 
engravings, the choicest literature and the most cor¬ 
rect reports of the latest fashions can be now obtained 
for a sum so trifling that no lady will omit the oppor¬ 
tunity to avail herself of Mr. Peterson's new enter¬ 
prise. - No centre-table will be complete without his 
magazine. 

Before closing we will advert to the exceedingly 
liberal offer of the publisher, to give a copy of" The 
Gems or Art and Beauty.” to any person who will 
procure two new subscribers, and remit four dollars, 
or two copies of the same splendid pictorial work to 
any person who will procure three new subscribers, 
and remit six dollars. The "Gems or Art and 
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Beauty” has just been published by W. H. Graham, 
and contains twelve fine mezzotint and steel engra¬ 
vings, equal to those in the eight dollar English 
annuals. We know of no late American publication 
that is so appropriate an ornament of the centre-table. 

This has been a longer article than we are wont 
to give, but it is customary to compliment a newly 
married pair in a speech, and we may be pardoned 
the length to which we have been drawn in conside¬ 
ration of the happy occasion. The pair appear this 
month in ordinary costume, but in July they will 
come forth in gala dress. In closing the volume we 
have borne in mind that we must keep up our usual 
outward appearance, for consistency's sake, if for no 
other reason. The little Scotch song says admonish¬ 
es 1 ^ 

“ Its well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 

So, in July, our fair friends must be on the look-out. 
We shall come with the flowers and the summer skies. 


< Ellis. She has seen much of the world, and writes 
> with a profound knowledge of the human heart, so 
| that the advice she gives her sex will be found adapted 
| to the most trying as well as moat ordinary situations, 
j And a Christian spirit breathes on every page. 

\ Harper and Brothers have just issued a splendid 

I Dictionaiy of Roman Antiquities edited by Professor 
Anthon, in one large volume—a very valuable work. 
They have also published cheap editions of “ Lock- 
| hart’s Life of Napoleon,” “ Milman’s History of the 
\ Jews,” and “ Seward's Narrative,” the latter a work 
< whose run, when first published, was unparalleled. 
| Their edition of “ Stephens' Incidents of Travel in 
? Yucatan,” has gone off handsomely, notwithstanding 
\ the high price of the work: the orders from England 
j alone amounted to four thousand copies, 
j E. H. Butler , Philadelphia, is publishing in num- 
1 bers a Pictorial History of the United States, by John 
Frost, A. M. The work is elegantly got up, the 
spirited wood engravings by Croome being of high 


the songs of our sweetest birds, and the sound of j merit, and though not always, perhaps, historically 


waters in» sultry days, and, coming thus, how else 
can we be than welcome ? And every lady of taste 
is asked to stand bridesmaid at the union of The 
Artist and Lady’s World. 


> correct, are better calculated to impress the mind 
| than if they were. The same publisher is issuing, 
j algo in numbers, “The American Naval Biography," 
) by the same author. This work likewise is embel- 
j> lished with spirited engravings printed in the text. 
1 Wilson Co., of New York, have issued “ An- 
j selmo,” a novel translated from the French of Didier, 
< .and not from the Italian as the publishers erroneously 
The rage for cheap re-prints still continues, though { state, by H. Hastings Weld, Esq. The only fault of 
a manifest improvement is perceptible in the intro- j Didier’s works is that, like too many French novels, 
duction of volumes got up in the orthodox style though j they contain exceptionable matter, but this the trans- 
without binding. Among these the works issued by l lator, in the present instance, has expunged, without 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


J. M. Campbell , Philadelphia, are the most popular. 
His “ Biblical Cabinet,” and “ Library of Religious \ 
Literature,” have proved as agreeable to the public j 
as they merited, and this is saying a great deal. To j 
Mr. Campbell we are indebted for portraits of Ma- \ 
cauly and Wilson, whose faces hitherto—much as ] 
their writings have been read—have been little known \ 
in this country. He issued some time since an edition f 
of “The Neighbors,” from the Swedish of Frederika 
Bremer, a quiet novel of every-day life, distinguished 
for the vigor with which its characters are drawn, its 
uniformly instructive tone, and the graphic pictures it 
gives of Swedish life. It is, in this respect, to us 
what the Scottish novels of Waverly are to the na¬ 
tives of Sweden. Mcstrs. Saxton and Peiice, of 
Boston , have issued two other novels by the same 

author, entitled respectively “TheH-family,” and 

“The President's Daughter,” both excellent works, 
though not translated by Mary Howitt, as was the 
case with “The Neighbors.” 

G. S. Appleton has published, in one volume, a 
very beautiful edition of “The Wives of England,” 
by Mrs. Ellis, without exception the best book of the 
month, me might say of the season. It is in the 
writer’s best style, instructive and often eloquent. 
Mr. Appleton has also published new editions uni¬ 
form with the above, of the author's former works, 

“ The Women of England,” and “ The Daughters of 
England.” The three volumes form a series which 
should be in the hands of everv American female. 


impairing the thread of the story. Whatever Mr. 
Weld undertakes he does well. “ An selmo,” besides, 
being a thrilling novel, embodies a deal of historical 
and antiquarian information which will repay even 
the student for the hours devoted to its perusal. 


EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

The Colored Plate engraved by F. Quarre for 
this number is an earnest of what he can do now 
that his undivided attention is bestowed on his art. 
In this unique design he has embodied no less than 
three illustrations. The first outline is that of a sea- 
shell. In this is placed a lace pattern, corresponding 
to the shape of the shell, and embodying a rare and 
elegant style. For the third illustration we have a 
miniature wreath of morning glory, surrounding the 
shell, while the same flower appears, of a more na¬ 
tural size, in the interior. Altogether the plate is 
unrivalled by anything Monsieur Quarre has hitherto 
produced. 

The Mezzotint by J. Sartain is in his happiest 
style. We have, however, plates infinitely handsomer 
now being prepared by this artist. 

The Fashion Plate contains six costumes, being 
three more than is usually given in magazines, and is 
colored after the prevailing modes. 

With these illustrations, of the first rank in their 


No writer has bandied these subjects so well as Mrs. ( respective departments, we scud forth the number. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 

BT MBS. IKIf S. STEPHENS. 

Alls—it is a fearful thing 

When the first blossoms of our youth 

Are withered in the early spring, 

By knowledge of the hearts untruth! 

Poor Anna White! we had laid her in the cold 
grave with chastened and sorrowing hearts.* The 
pledge which united the remnant of our little baud 
seemed strengthened and woven more closely to¬ 
gether by the fingers of death which had rent one ! 
of its brightest links away. We talked of the dead, 
of her gentleness, her beauty, and of the solemn 
watch which we had kept night and day by her 
death bed. Many a lone twilight did we meet 
without consent, and as if animated by one yearn¬ 
ing wish, in the still grave-yard where she lay. It 
was a sad, sweet pleasure. Our hearts were full 
of regret, but at pain with themselves, for even as 
sisters had we been to the departed. No broken 
promise was recorded against us—no lack of atten¬ 
tion haunted us with a bitter memory, and we 
knew if sweet Anna White could arise from her 
grave and sit down with us in the shadow of that 
still burial place, she could not reproach us for an 
unkind act or word. And we, who had been so 
faithful to the dead, could we in a few short weeks 
be treacherous to each other 1 Alas, scarcely had 
the sods that lay upon the grave of our friend 
closed, scarcely had the grass which covered them 
knitted its roots over her bosom, when treachery a 
thousand times worse than death crept into our 
little fold. 

I have said that Anna Taylor, the eldest of our 
set, was a fine healthy and beautiful girl. Beautiful 
indeed she was, but oh! how unlike the sweet 
feminine loveliness of the departed. Her figure 
was superb, and even at that early age every limb 
was rounded into almost voluptuous fulness. Each 
day her thick raven tresses become more abundant 

•See Anna White, a tale, in “The Lady’s World’* 
for March, 1843. 
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and glossy, and the rich brown hue of her com¬ 
plexion deepened with every breath of summer air 
till her cheeks were literally pearl-like in their 
bloom, and no over ripe strawberry was ever half 
so bright and red as her small mouth. 

Anna Taylor knew that she was beautiful. You 
could see it in the sparkle of her large black eyes, 
in the coquettish manner with which she moved 
those lustrous orbs beneath their jetty lashes when 
admiring eyes were upon her, in the smile which 
so frequently exhibited those pearly and even teeth. 
It was visible in her deportment and conversation 
also. She gradually became haughty and dictato¬ 
rial with us; and even while standing by the grave 
of Anna White, would triumphantly relate the 
complimentary nonsense that had been lavished 
on her during a short visit which she had made to 
the county town directly after our friend’s funeral. 
But with all her faults we loved our playmate, 
and were fond of her, even when the rare beauty 
which captivated so many sometimes interfered 
with our own social claims. It is true Anna 
Glare would now and then turn away in tears 
when the haughty girl disturbed the still resting- 
place of the dead with boasts of her selfish con¬ 
quests^ and I had often observed her look up re¬ 
proachfully when commanded, rather than desired 
to perform any of the kindly offices which, as friends, 
we had so long interchanged among us. But Anna 
Clare was an over sensitive girl, an orphan, and 
alone in the world, and it was not strange that she 
should shrink from the thoughtless vanity which 
depressed her too gentle nature. Her refined and 
poetical mind would hold little sympathy with the 
worldUness which seemed rejoicing in the heart of 
Anna Taylor as her form expanded in grace and 
beauty. Perhaps, too, the orphan Clare felt her own 
want of personal attractions somewhat too keenly; 
for her love of the beautiful was intense, and a 
j naturally meek disposition rendered her dissatisfied 
with the quiet attractions of a sweet, thoughtful 
;i face, which, if not strikingly handsome, had a thou- 
sand charms of soul and mind which were sure to 
win upon the heart and the affection, and strengthen 
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their hold there long after Anna Taylor’s more s On the afternoon that young Frank returned 
brilliant person had lost its power. Her manner , from the west, some half dozen of us had been 
too was graceful and exceedingly winning, and she i strawberrying on a hill side, back of Miss Clare’s 
had that most lovely of all charms in woman, a soft, j house. There was a long swelling knoll heaving 
low voice, which was eloquent with feeling, even up from the face of the hill like a green wave, and 
more than the words it expressed. Still no stranger . here the strawberries grew red and large in the 
would have looked at the orphan Clare twice when < warm sunshine that constantly smiled upon them 
Anna Taylor was by, for never did she appear to so through the tall grass. It was also a famous place 
little advantage as then. There was nothing in those for butterflies and ground birds, and, as we stooped 
soft black eyes, or the smooth tresses twisted in a ; to gather the luscious fruit, it was pleasant to see 
single band around the head to challenge admira- ' the little timid birds fluttering about us, terrified 
tion; nothing in the quiet and almost languid move- 5 lest we should tread upon the tuft of clover or 
ments of that slight form to rival the overpowering : brake leaves that concealed their nests. Some- 
beauty and womanly self-possession which marked times a cloud of yellow butterflies would start up 
every movement of our village belle. After all, > and sail away through the bland air with a soft 
the difference between the two might have been ; sleepy flutter, as if a whole bed of the yellow 
drawn in one sentence. Everybody admired Anna ; flowers that starred the grassy hill had suddenly 
Taylor; but Anna Clare was beloved as few girls '■ broken loose from their stems at our approach. It 
in our village ever were before or since her time. ? was a pleasant, happy afternoon, and many a shout 
Why should my pen hesitate and linger thus on ; of merry laughter rung up the hill as we wandered 
the first paragraphs of my story—why should it to and fro in the slanting sunshine, parting the 
love to mark decisive lines of character when J long grass with our hands, and sometimes half 
events that it hesitates to enter upon painted them ' lying down on the hill side, and idly gathering the 
in colors stronger than pen ever drew 7 Alas! it > ruby fruit within reach, with a degree of sleepy 
is a painful thing to register the infirmities of those ? enjoyment, exquisite as the ripe berries that almost 
we have loved and trusted, and we did love Anna melted to the slightest touch of our warm lips. 
Taylor better than she will ever be loved again, We were grouped together on the hill side, some 
better a thousand times than she deserved. 5 of us standing ready to go home with our baskets 

In the little sketch which preceded this, I have j filled to the brim, others sitting by with their laps 
said that a student of Lawyer Gilbert had exhi- j full of the long stems they were hastily disencum- 
bited a boyish admiration for Anna Taylor, which ! bering of their fruit, and one superb girl, Anna 
was interrupted by his departure for a western j Taylor, lying half buried in the long grass, resting 
state. About four months after the death of our on one elbow, and in a posture of luxurious ease, 
poor friend, this young man returned to the village, j and languidly selecting the largest fruit from her 
His father had died during his absence, and he 1 brimming basket, and dropping it into her half 
became inheritor of a property which rendered him i open mouth, till her lips deepened to a riper red, 
one of the richest unmarried men in the county. ) and were dewy with the luscious juice that bathed 
Anna Clare lived with her aunt, a maiden lady } them. And her voice 6eemed mellowed by it as 
who had brought up and educated the orphan \ she laughed low and carelessly at our protestations 
daughter of her only brother, and to whom she against her idleness. We were in this position, 
had been generous, tender and affectionate as a : when, all at once, the sound of a stage horn rang 
parent could hgve been. ; loud and cheerfully among the hills; we heard the 

The farm-house which, with fifty acres of land, > cracking of a whip, the rattle of wheels, and caught 
had fallen a patrimony to the old maid some years > a glimpse of the heavy coach as it swept round the 
after the death of her relative, was a favorite haunt | house below, and onward toward the village. Just 
with all the young people of the village, for a J then aunt Clare came to the back door of her 
cheerful, kind creature was aunt Clare, and there j dwelling and waved a napkin as a signal that tea 
was not a being in the neighborhood who did not > was ready. 

love her. It was an old fashioned house, unpainted, J “ Now for a race,” exclaimed two or three voices 
weather-beaten, and half buried in lilacs, white roses 1 at once. Instantly there was a snatching up of 
and snow-ball bushes. Thick grasses grew tall and > baskets, a settling of sun bonnets, and away we 
green around the front door step, and a row of mar- \ went at the top of our speed, laughing, shouting, 
rigolds, peonies and sweet-williams bordered each ! and full of frolic, with the strawberries dropping 
side of the footpath, which led up from a picket > from our baskets at every step, and marking our 
gate to the public stage road, where it wound j path down the hill as with garnet pebbles, 
around the meadow and swept down to the village. I “Anna Taylor, why don’t you come along!” 
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we called out from the foot of the djll, observing 
that the indolent girl had not followed our wild 
band; but she only waved her bonnet, and called 
out that we need not wait for her, she would be 
down long before our strawberries were picked for 
tea, and away we went again through the meadow, 
and into the back door of the dwelling. 

The tea-table was spread in the “ out room,” on 
ahfere, old fashioned table, with twisted legs and 
broad leaves, from which a cloth of bird’s eye linen, 
fine and white as a woof of snow, swept to the 
home-made carpet. Plates of cake, dishes of pre¬ 
served fruit, butter just from the spring-house and 
yellow as gold, were all set forth in tempting array 
amid old fashioned china, and dignified by an 
antique silver tea pf>t and sugar bowl, that the 
ancestors of aunt Clare had brought from Europe, 
years before, and which she never failed to point 
out as an object worthy our especial reverence. A 
large dish of cut glass was brought forth, and we 
heaped it full of the fruit we had gathered on the 
bill side, while aunt Clare sprinkled it with sugar, 
and allowed the rich cream to flow softly over it 
from her silver milk cup, till it seemed melting 
away in a sea of liquid pearl. 

This evening glory of the tea-table had just 
been carefully lifted to its place by the old maid, 
when some of us happened to remember that 
Anna Taylor was not present, and away we went 
to learn what had detained her, running through 
the kitchen and out of the back door, ready for 
anything that promised a good run in the meadow 
again. We had just passed the old well curb 
when there was a dead halt, and amid exclama¬ 
tions of “ dear me!—who would have thought it— 
where did he come from?” we retreated into the 
house, for there was A nna Taylor leaning with an 
appearance of perfect composure on the arm of 
young Lawyer Warren, looking up in his face 
and talking with trust and animation, as if they 
had not been separated for a twelve month. Her 
strawberry basket was on his arm, and he looked 
both confused and happy as they slowly approached 
the house. He had seen Anna on the eminence, 
and sprang from the stage to greet his former lady 
love, while we were racing down the hill, and 
too much occupied in keeping our bonnets on to 
observe him. But Anna was not so inattentive, 
and when she joined us at the tea-table it was 
with a look of triumph, and with a sort of pat¬ 
ronizing air that would have set us off in a fit of 
downright laughter, but for the presence of her 
companion. * As it was we gravely ranged ourselves 
around the table, answered firmly to Miss Clare’s 
inquiries regarding our taste for sugar and milk, 
and sipped our tea from the tiny silver spoons, 


after the most approved fashion of interesting 
young ladies put upon their good behavior by the 
presence of a gentleman. 

Greenville Warren had improved greatly during 
his sojourn at the west. A wild life upon the 
prairies, in contact with stem, energetic men, such 
as form a frontier population, had given strength 
and manliness to his character seldom to be found 
in a youth of two and twenty. He was hand¬ 
somer too from exposure to the elements, for the 
rich brown tint which the sun had given to his 
otherwise rather delicate complexion, harmonized 
finely with his deep brown eyes and hair. He 
had grown taller, more muscular, and had attained 
that reckless, dashing manner which is character¬ 
istic of the region through which he had travelled. 

At that duy, when Astoria was an unwritten 
book, and Farnham’s hair breadth adventures on 
the Rocky Mountains had never been dreamed of, 
there was something wild and romantic in the 
conversation of one who had travelled beyond the 
Mississippi, and slept in the wigwams of a savage 
tribe, and we listened to young Warren’s account 
of the buffalo hunt with wonder, shuddered at his 
description of the red warrior, and asked a thou¬ 
sand questions about the prairie flowers, the birds 
that haunted them, and everything pertaining to 
those vast oceans of vegetable life, half in unbelief 
as if we had been called upon to give credit to a 
second edition of fairy tales. 

Aunt Clare sat a full hour later at the tea-table 
than she had ever been known to remain before, so 
completely was she fascinated by the new world 
which our visitor was opening to us; and when 
she smoothed the patchwork cushion of her easy 
chair, and sat down with her knitting, she desired 
the young man to take a scat close by that she 
might not lose a syllable of his narrative. She 
forgot to bring candles into the room, and when 
the clock beat ten. that night we were all grouped 
around the window, gazing earnestly at the young 
man, whose animated face looked beautiful in the 
soft moonbeams that came shimmering through the 
cinnamon rose trees which spread a profuse and 
fragrant drapery over the front of that old house. 
But when we heard the old brass clock pealing the' 
time of night from the kitchen, the whole group 
was in a state of consternation. It was a full hour 
beyond aunt Clare’s usual bed time, and there she 
sat wide awake, her fourth knitting needle in its 
sheath, the yarn twisted around her finger, but 
both hands motionless on her work, so completely 
was she absorbed by the handsome young fellow 
sitting close by her side in the moonlight, and 
playing with her ball of worsted as he related his 
strange adventures. It was a thing unprecedented 
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in the Ufe of the old maid ; and when the faithful 
old clock first made her conscious of it, she dropped 
her knitting work into her lap, and looked round 
upon our rueful faces in comical dismay, but the 
faithful old time-keeper kept on measuring off the 
extent of our delinquency with a solemn clang, till 
at length it broke off with a low, rusty sound as if 
hoarse with warning us to bed. 

The kitchen fire had gone out, and before aunt 
Clare could kindle a light from her tinder-box, we 
had gathered up our baskets and cast off garments 
by the moonlight, and were hurrying down the 
road homeward, astonished at ourselves for being 
out so late at night, and wondering how on earth 
we were to explain the matter next morning. 
Anna Taylor was the largest of our party, and 
certainly the one best able to carry her own straw¬ 
berry basket, but young Warren took it from her 
as she passed through the gate, and she leaned on 
his arm all the way home, a circumstance that 
rather increased our sources of annoyance. 

For several weeks after our strawberry party we 
saw little of Anna Taylor, except by such glimpses 
as we caught of her riding out with young War¬ 
ren, sitting by the window with him at sunset, and 
wandering about through the fields, sometimes with 
both her white hands clasped over his arm, and her 
beautiful face lifted to his as she walked slowly 
through the moonlit grass. Of course such indi- 


But AnnfiClare and myself were better ac¬ 
quainted with the matter than most of our neigh¬ 
bors, for the very next day after the strawberry 
party our friend told us of her engagement, not 
timidly, with a heart burning over with gentle 
thankfulness and self-distrust as the orphan Clare 
might have done, but with a look of exultation 
on her beautiful face, a proud curve of the lip, a 
sparkle of the eye, but no blush upon the chpek. 
There was no tremor in her voice, no drooping of 
the eye-lashes as she told us, word for word, how 1 
eagerly young Warren had declared his passion, 
how he had taken her hand like a frightened 
creature at first, and then with renewed courage 
lavished praises on her beauty, her grace and 
accomplishments. Bhe thought him handsome, 
very handsome, and his property was more valua¬ 
ble by a third than people supposed. Her father 
had taken pains to inquire of old Mr. Warren’* 
executors, and was perfectly convinced of it. 
There was something coarse and unsatisfactory 
in this, a selfishness that chilled all sympathy. 
It was not thus that poor Anna White had 
confessed her love. We thought of her sweet 
bashfulness, of her delicacy and truth, and grew 
sorrowful at the contrast. She had never told 
us of her lover’s wealth, or whispered one word 
of the beautiful heart nonsense which deep, true 
affection can alone render dignified and holy— 


cations as these could not be mistaken in a land ] nonsense which a delicate woman could bury in 
of steady habits like old Connecticut. It was the memories of her soul, but never repeat, even in 
soon whispered through the village that the young ; words, to her own blushing self, 
couple were engaged, and if any one ventured a j Scarcely was the engagement of young Warren 
whisper of unbelief, the grave old ladies would i with our friend made public when it became neces- 
shake their heads and exclaim, j sary that he should return to the west, where he 

“ Well, then, if they arc not engaged they ought c had wild lands which required attention. He was 
to be, that’s all.” But they were engaged: there ? desirious that the marriage ceremony should take 
could be no doubt of that. Deacon Taylor, the ■; place before his departure: but Anna Taylor was 
elder of a church, the owner of a dry goods store > not one to waive an iota of the pomp and circum- 
and three large farms, was not likely to allow his j stances attendant on a wealthy bridal. The man- 
beautiful and only daughter to run about the fields, \ sion which they were to occupy was somewhat out 
hanging on the arm of a handsome young man, \ of repair, and time was requisite for the selection 
and all for mere amusement. Three times had the * of furniture; besides all this Anna had always 
proud girl been observed at the window, with her } indulged an ambition to spend a season in the 
hand imprisoned in that of Greenville Warren, j great Cqmmercial Emporium. So it was decided 
while “I’d be a butterfly, I’d be a butterfly,” ; that Warren should arrange his affairs at the *est, 
burst cheerily from her red lips in the very “ keep- j while his intended indulged in three months of city 
ing room” where Deacon Taylor held his weekly \ life, and made preparations for housekeeping, 
prayer meetings, and which, up to that time, had j The night before our friend was to depart he 
never echoed a note of music less solemn than j came to aunt Clare’s to bid us farewell, and we 
“ Days of Absence,” or Old Hundred, long metre, { strolled away from the house saddened at the 
measured off line after line by the deacon’s right ! thoughts of separation, and silently pursued the 
hand. If all these strange events did not sufficiently } path which led toward the grave of Anna White, 
indicate an engagement speedily approaching its j for, now that we were about to part, a feeliiig of 
consummation, why as the old ladies said, “ they j renewed affection drew our hearts together, and it 
ought to, that was all.” > seemed as if the sweet spirit of the dead must 
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sympathize with the sadness of ours. It was j “You are terribly particular,” she said at last, 
scarcely more than a year since she had left us ■ as we left the grave-yard ; “ Anna White has been 
gaily and full of hope. Her wedding day had j dead more than a year, and one cannot be expected 
been fixed, and her bridal bed, alas! it was the > to fret forever; T should cease to grieve for the loss 
cold grave. There were blossoms springing up all > of my own mother in less time than that” 
over it, and the willow we had planted at the j The orphan Clare was walking a little in ad- 
marble head-stone was covered with pale leaves, < vance, but she turned back, and, laying her hand 
and drooped mournfully in the ruddy sunset. We \ on the arm of our beautiful friend, looked earnestly 
paused by the grave, and Anna Taylor leaned on \ into her face. How inferior was the merely phy- 
a corner of the marble slab, with her face turned | sical loveliness of that face to the soul-lit features 
away, it might be in tears: we could not observe \ lifted toward it! Like an alabaster lamp, lighted 
closely, for the past, with its light and shadows, lay > from within, and one gorgeously colored and fretted 
around us, and our own eyes were blinded with | with gold, which no fire could kindle into brilliancy, 
drops of grief. was the contrast exhibited by these young creatures. 

“ It will make a beautiful place, don’t you think \ “ We should remember you many a long year,” 

it will ?” said Anna Taylor at length, turning her ) said Anna Clare, gently. 

cheerful face toward U9, and pointing to the old > “ Would you?” was the faint and subdued reply, 

Warren mansion-house that was half concealed j for there was something in the manner and tone 
from the grave-yard by a grove of fine maples. > with which these simple Words were spoken that 
“ It must be painted white though, I detest that j would have touched a worse heart than hers, 
dull stone color, and those old lilac trees must be j “ I do not know why you should,” she added, 
cut atoay. I say, girls, what do you think papa \ turning her face away, “I know that I am thought- 
intends to do for me by way of a ‘setting out?’ j less and wicked sometimes, but I loved her as much 
Brussels carpet and mahogany chairs for every j as you did. My heart was full of other things 
room—I insisted on that, and I intend to persuade \ just now, and I thought you intended to find fault, 

him into getting me a grand piano or a harp—did j but-.” The impulsive girl began to sob. 

you ever see a harp?—they tell me it is the best “Do not take it to heart in this way; we ought 
instrument on earth for showing off a graceful \ to have known that you did not mean it—indeed, 
figure or a white arm.” \ indeed we are very sorry to have wounded your 

As she spoke, the proud girl unconsciously drew \ feelings so—let us forgive each other. It is strange 
herself up and glanced with a smile at the match- j that we should have indulged in harsh words here,” 
less arm that rested on the tomb-stone. The sleeve > said Anna Clare, ready at all times to blame herself 
of her black silk dress had fallen back, and the j rather than cast a shadow on the spirit of another, 
beautiful limb might have seemed a fragment of J Anna Taylor was completely subdued. 8he 
the marble, but for the warm life flushing over it. j flung her arm around the sweet girl, and tears 
“ Come, now, give me your opinion, shall it be j were on her dark lashes as she pressed her lips 
a piano or harp?” j on the pure forehead affectionately uplifted to her. 

“Not here,” said Anna Clare, rising suddenly “And now,” said the orphan Clare, turning to 
and wiping the tears from her eyes. “ She who is j me, while a bright smile shone through her tears, 
tuning her golden harp up yonder: she, whom we t “Now we must talk over the wedding dresses— 
all loved so dearly, must not have her holy rest \ see, there is the old rock, with the moss creeping 
disturbed thus. The very blossoms that cover her j over it greener than ever, and there, the same tuft 
bosom seem reproaching us for our worldliness.” j of meadow honeysuckles springing from the cleft; 

The young girl lifted her finger toward the sky ? is it not strange that such frail things should out- 
a s she spoke, and her eloquent face glowed out in j live us ? That one little root has grown and blos- 
the purplish light beautiful, and with an expression j sorned in the same place ever since I can remember, 
of spiritual loveliness difficult to describe; but her j long before we dreamed of death. Well, well—we 
eyes filled with tears as she looked to the grave an j must not be sad again—come, lady bride, sit down 
instant, and then turned sorrowfully away. and tell us of the dresses, the harp and piano, let 

“Let us go home, Anna Taylor,” she said gently, us be cheerful now !” 

“It seems like a sacrilege to talk of every day We sat down on the old rock: the affianced 
things here—let us go home, and there we can : bride flung ofT her bonnet and began to explain 
advise with you about your new projects.” her arrangements eagerly, and with a touch of 

Anna Taylor gathered the shawl over her mag- : girlish pride, which, in her softened mood, was 
nificent person, and moved forward silently, but pleasant and rather agreeable. 8he spoke of her 
with a sullen look. visit to the city—of the thousand things that she 
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would bring home—of the bridal dresses which a < 
French milliner was to select for us all—and then J 
she began to talk of her prospects in the more > 
distant future. We were each to have a room in ? 
the Warren Mansion when she became its mistress, s 
We must all learn the harp together, perfect our* , 
selves in water colors, and read in concert as usual, \ 
Marriage should make no difference with our sweet j 
relation to each other, but a band of sisters faithful ■ 
and true were we ever to remain. j 

Anna Clare entered into all this with the most j 
beautiful earnestness. I never remember to have i 
seen her so animated or more touchingly lovely j 
than in the soft confidence of that parting hour, j 
I have said that Anna Taylor had flung off her \ 
bonnet: her shawl had also fallen back in rich folds • 
till half of it lay a woof of crimson drapery on the } 
rock. The air around us grew dim and mellow with | 
the golden and purplish light born of the warm • 
sunset that fell upon the moss-encrusted rock and ] 
on the figure of that superb girl with an effect that j 
I have never seen equalled. Her hair of braided \ 
blackness seemed shining through the dust of a 
thousand gems, a voluptuous tint was given to j 
her complexion, and the folds of her dress took the j 
light as artists sometimes boldly dash^olors upon \ 
their canvass. Anna Clare was bending toward l 
her speaking in her soft, sweet way, her little hand i 
had crept beneath the shawl of her friend, and their f 
fingers were lovingly interwoven. < 

“We shall always be kind and faithful to each l 
other,'* she murmured affectionately; “faithful even i 
unto death, as we proved to our lost one, married < 
or single—rich or poor—we three must cling to- \ 
gether—alas, I have no sisters, my aunt cannot l 
live long, and if you forsake me I am alone !** 

It was strange, but, through all our conversation I 
that evening, these mournful presentiments would i 
break forth through the speech of Anna Clare— \ 
struggle against it as she would, strive to be ani- j 
mated and cheerful as she certainly, did, the same ' 
sad foreboding tone was still blended with her words. \ 
I had observed it all the time, and the memory of < 
Anna White as she had foreshadowed her own \ 
death on that very rock haunted me all the time, j 
“ May heaven prove merciful to me as l am a \ 
true friend to you^ said Anna Taylor, with \ 
sudden animation, and speaking almost solemnly. < 
At that moment two persons came suddenly } 
upon us—so suddenly that Anna Clare started to ? 
her feet with an exclamation that seemed almost a J 
cry of terror. Young Warren and a stranger were j 
standing close by. The first was laughing at the 5 
fright he had occasioned, but the other stood silently j 
in the hazy twilight, with his large, clear eyes fixed \ 
on Aqna Clare as if they were counting the pulsa- ' 


tions of her heart She did not blush, but stood 
pale and even trembling in his presence, like one 
who unexpectedly found herself standing fece to 
face with the being of her destiny. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


FAITHFUL LOVE. 

BT MiBT L. LAWSON. 

Since last we met, some dream of care 
Has pained thy gentle breast. 

And made that brow a shade less fair 
Where sunshine loved to rest; 

The light that lives within thine eye 
Of sadness seems to speak, 

Upon thy lip there breathes a sigh. 

And paler is thy check. 

And yet though girlhood’s spring has flown. 
To ^ie thou ’rt ever dear, 

Thy voice has now a melting tone 
Like music on the ear; 

The brightness of youth’s charms are o’er, 
All quenched in sorrow’s night. 

But mirth, that beamed loo gay before. 

Now wears a softer light. , 

They tell me since we parted last 
That thou hast loved in vain, 

Well be it so, forget the past, 

And learn to smile again; 

For grief has only touched thy heart 
To call its virtue’s forth, 

And patient suffering can impart 
New records of thy worth. 

The love I gave in early years 
Seemed worthless in thine eyes, 

But now when time has proved its truth 
Wilt thou that love despise? 

It was my dream through life’s sad day 
When hopeless and deprest, 

The star that shone upon my way 
And soothed my cheerless breast. 

If thou had'st been as once all blest, 

No faith my soul had vowed. 

My lips no pleading suit had prest, 

For still my heart was proud. 

But when the friends of happier years 
No longer sought thy side 
To share with thee thine hours of tears, 

I thought no more of pride. 

Nor Bay that thou unworthy art 
Of all the love 1 give. 

But yield the shadow of thy heart, 

And I on hope can live ; 

Then dry for aye those weeping eyes, 

At length thou art mine own. 

Thy tender love, tho’ born ’mid sighs. 

Shall for the past atone. 
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THE WRECKER. 

IT CHARLES J. F S T E R S O IT . 

The storm was at its height. During the whole 
day and part of the preceding night it had been 
blowing fiercely, increasing in fury every hour, 
unlil it now raged with an intensity rarely wit¬ 
nessed even on our inhospitable Atlantic coast. 
The wind whistled shrilly over the fiat beach, 
making the bare elder bushes rattle like dry bones 
and almost prostrating the solitary wayfarer, who 
stood, half sheltered by a low sand hill, gazing out 
over the white and troubled ocean. Whoever he 
might be he had chosen a singular hour for his 
watch. It was long after twilight, and, in the 
shadowy obscurity the agitated ocean before him, 
with its dark billows tipped with foam, stretching 
away before the sight until lost in the gloom of the 
wild seaboard, had something ghastly in its aspect. 
A rack of leaden colored clouds drove across the 
firmament, stooping low down over the waters with 
a weird and threatening aspect. The sea ran in 
mountains, and though the whole surface of the 
deep was spotted with foam, there was a white, 
continuous line that never disappeared, just be¬ 
neath the visible horizon, betokening the shoals off 
the coast Further in, the waves broke again; and 
a few yards from the watcher they were shivered for 
the third time, hurling themselves on the beach in 
ceaseless thunder. At first their dark bosoms could 
be seen heaving sullenly up against the black sea¬ 
board; then, all at once, a white line of foam, 
beginning at one end of the toppling wave, would 
run swiftly along the brow; the crest would curl over 
for an instant; and then the huge mass of water 
would plunge headlong, in a cataract of snowy 
spray, on the beach. For a space the fragments 
of the wave would be seen shooting up the sand, 
and then as rapidly returning with the undertow. 
Another billow would now break with a concussion 
as loud as before, again the shattered wave would 
slide up the beach, and again the undertow would 
succeed. 

But it was not to gaze on the sublimity of 
tins scene that the solitary individual had taken 
post on that desolate beach. His eye ranged 
the horizon as if in search of some expected 
object, and at length he stooped forward, and 
shading his eyes with his hand, gazed intently 
across the white waste of waters, while a smile 
of savage, almost fiendish exultation came across 
his face. 

“ Ay! there she is,” he muttered, “ I knew she 
could not escape me, for I saw her in the offing 
an hour ago, I was sure. I have her now. There 


j has been but a poor trade this winter; but this tall 
\ ship will make up for the bad times.” 

I He rubbed his hands as he spoke and looked 
around, as if already contemplating the bales of 
^ rich silks which he expected to realize from the 
\ wreck; for well he knew that nothing short of a 
i miracle could save the doomed ship, since she was 
J already too nigh to be able to claw off the coast in 
\ the teeth of the north-easter. He then cast his 
> eye upward to a light fixed on a heavy pole, on 
j the summit of the low sand hill, 
j “ Ah! it’s a trick I never knew to fail,” said the 

I wrecker, as if conversing with himself. “They 
think it the light off the Hook, and shape their 
course accordingly. Let me see,” he continued, 
t stopping a space to think, “ they will bear up a 
\ little, so that they ’ll come on a mile or two farther 

I down. Well, well, one place is as good as another. 
By morning”— 

“ The crew will be all dead,” said a harsh voice 
behind him, so unexpectedly that he started and 
I looked around like one half expecting to see a spirit. 
| The wrecker’s fears, however, vanished, when, 

I holding the lantern to the intruder, he beheld a 
woman’s face. But it was seamed with exposure 
and age, and made more repulsive by the grizzled 
hair which hung, like a Medusa’s snakes, about it. 

I She wore a man’s hat and pea-jacket. 

“It’s only me, Master Bowen,” said she, “you 
needn’t be afeerd. The devil, no doubt, will have 
you some day, but not yet, not yet. You haven’t 

1 murdered enough folk yet by luring ’em on here. 
But your time’s coming.” 

A dark scowl settled on the man’s brow at these 
\ words, while the veins of his forehead swelled like 

I whip-cord with suppressed passion. 

“What calls you here, old beldame?” he said 
sharply, “ I told you to stay up at the hut,” and 
^ noticing a certain leer in her eyes, he continued, 
j abruptly changing his tone, “ well—what have you 
j seen to pay you for your walk?” 

\ “Nothing, master, nothing I haven’t long sus- 
J pec ted. But enough,” she added, smiling mali- 

I ciously, “ to make your neck not worth a farthing 
if I choose to speak out.” 

The man regarded her, for an instant, with a 
> scowling brow, and perhaps might be meditating 
j whether he should not murder her; but the tempta- 
; lion passed away, or he thought proper to change 
\ his tactics. 

| “Come, come, old Kate,” he said, at length, 
j “this won’t do. You and I have been together 
> too long to fail out now. You’ve seen me do 
l only what a dozen others along the coast have 
done, and what you’d do yourself if a good chance 
i offered. Here, on the beach, all that comes ashore 
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is ours, and, if the winter’s unlucky, we must take 
to our wits to make it more fortunate.” 

“ Ha! ha! old master,” said the creature, chang¬ 
ing her malicious laugh to one of seemingly un¬ 
earthly jocularity, “there you’re right I was 
only trying your nerves. What! old Kate tell on 
you. Not for all the fiends below. Besides,” she 
added, and her voice lost some of its harshness, as 
if a better feeling was struggling to break through 
her icy heart, “its all for Margy—all we get—all 
that falls to your lot, all that I pick up. Sweet 
child, I wish she would come back—when, did you 
say, she was to leave Charleston 1” 

“ She was to have come home this winter, but I 
sent word for her to stay till summer. By that 
time I shall have left here, and I thought it best, 
on further consideration, that she shouldn’t return 
to this neighborhood again.” 

“ Oh! ay ! I see it now. You will go to Phila¬ 
delphia or York, as you’ve told me, and set up for 
merchant or gentleman. Well—its bept. I can’t 
go; but I ’ll come sometime and see Margy. She’s 
more like my own child than a stranger. It’s best 
she shouldn’t know the folks down here. But ha! 
look out yonder—the ship will soon be on.” 

. The man turned his look hastily seaward, and 
saw the tall and gallant ship which he had last 
beheld but faintly in the offing, now clearly defined 
against the murky sky, and evidently much closer 
in than when he before observed her. She had an 
enormous press of canvass spread, as if too late 
sensible of her danger; and, with her head to tbe 
south-east, was endeavoring to claw off the shore; 
but, as she rose and fell heavily with the seas, now 
plunging headlong into the trough of the wave, 
and now shoving her bowsprit up and rising with 
difficulty after it, her drift to leeward was apparent. 
The practised gaze of the man and his confederates 
saw that her doom was sealed, and their eyes met in 
savage exultation. The wrecker rubbed his hands. 

“ She’s a noble craft and deeply laden; and has 
the look of an Indiaman, don’t you think so, Kate ? 
I said this should be my last winter if I had luck, 
and I ’ll keep my word. I’ve worked hard here to 
have something to leave Margy, and we’ll now 
enjoy it. Ah! old woman, shan’t that be the 
way ?” 

“ What if Margy should be aboard that ship?” 
said the woman. 

The man started, and his sun-bumt complexion 
seemed to become white as ashes for an instant. 

“I hope to God she is not,” he said fervently. 
“ No—pshaw!” he added impatiently, as if ashamed 
of his momentary weakness. “ You frightened me. 
What devil possesses you to-night.” 

“ I too hope she isn’t,” said the woman, appear¬ 


ing not to notice his question. “ But the thought 
came into my head. Wouldn’t it be an awful 
thing, Master Bowen, if she was aboard,and should 
die with the rest ? It would be, if the Bible’s right— 
and I used to think it so when I was young, though 
I haven’t seen or thought of it before for yean 
—it would be, I say, a just punishment to us for 
bringing so many innocent folk on this coast. You 
remember the mother frozen to death with the baby 
at her breast, who came on here last winter 1 It 
was from the brig you misled with that same 
lantern.” 

The face of the father had again become livid, 
and he gazed with a haggard look on the speaker 
for a full minute after she ceased. The very 
suggestion that his child might be on board— 
impossible as it was that such could be the case— 
appeared to unnerve his whole frame. He shook 
with weakness, and was forced to lean against the 
sand-bank. Once or twice he attempted to speak, 
but could not, for his tongue clove to tbe roof of 
his mouth. The woman, meantime, stood regard¬ 
ing him, not in exultation, but pity. Indeed her 
demeanor showed that what she had said was 
spoken with no malignant feelings, but as if under 
some irresistible impulse. She now approached 
him and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Don’t take on so, sir,” she said, with a touch 
of almost kindness, certainly of sympathy, in her 
harsh tones. “ I don’t know what made me speak 
as I did; but sure I never thought Margy was 
aboard—it would drive me mad if she was.” 

“And me, too, by G—said the man, with 
startling energy. “ What have I not done to win 
riches for that child,” he said wildly, and as if 
unconscious that any one heard him, “periled 
perhaps, my salvation—made myself an outcast 
on earth if my deeds are discovered—and now 
to think, if she was in that ship. Oh! God it is 
too much.” 

In a minute, however, he was calm. The dark fear 
passed from him, he stared around vacantly an instant, 
and then, with his old, grim, exulting smile, said, 

“ Pshaw! you made a fool of me, you beldame. 
Margy is safe in Charleston: and this night’s work 
will add a few thousands to her fortune, won’t it, 
old Kate ? But come, let us move up the beach 
toward the hut. You left the men there ?” 

Our readeis, by this time, fully understand the 
characters we have introduced to them. Even 
within the last few yeais the existence on our 
coast, and within a few miles of a great sea-port, 
of a gang of wreckers, or land-pirates as they are 
called in the popular vocabulary, has been estab¬ 
lished by irrefragible proof; but, at the period of 
which we write, these wretches existed in larger 
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numbers, and carried on their nefarious practices s 
with far greater impunity than now. Wealthy \ 
men were, at that day, as now, implicated in these > 
transactions, some as receivers of goods from the j 
wrecks, and others as more prominent actors. \ 
Among the latter was the man we have chosen \ 
to call Bowen. He had been a sea-captain in his \ 
youth, and had commanded a privateer, not of \ 
the most unexceptionable character, in the revolu- j 
tionary war. Returning to the land, at the close ! 
of the conflict, he had married and settled on the j 
main, directly in the rear of a wild, island beach, \ 
separated from the continent, like scores of those > 
scattered along the coast, by a shallow bay inter¬ 
spersed with islets of salt marsh and thoroughfares j 
navigable only for boats of a few tons burden. It \ 
was not long before Bowen purchased the beach 
and erected on it a house, ostensibly for the resi¬ 
dence of a man to take care of the oyster beds he 
planted in the bay. But the number of shipwrecks 
which occurred on this beach, together with the \ 
rapid increase in the owner’s wealth led eventually £ 
to dark suspicions. It was said that, on stormy \ 
nights, false beacons might be seen on Bowen’s 
beach, and that more than once vessels had thus 
been lured ashore. But these rumors never spread \ 
beyond his immediate neighborhood, or reached the J 
ears of justice. Bowen had grown rich and there- \ 
fore powerful before they arose, and even then, •' 
circulating among a people whose morality on this j 
subject was lax, they did him little harm. Besides, > 
most of the fishermen, who could have told any- > 
thing on the subject, were, in one way or another, \ 
dependant on his favor, and so, for many years, he > 
had gone on unchecked in his career. 

It may be asked what induced a man of some j 
education and not wholly penniless to embark in > 
these illegal practices. We can only point to the ; 
affection he entertained for his daughter, paradoxi- \ 
cal as it may appear at first, to elucidate this other- J 
wise incomprehensible trait. His wife died when \ 
her child was but three years old ; and the love the < 
bereaved husband soon came to entertain for his < 
motherless offspring, would have seemed incredible, \ 
to a superficial observer, when his stern character is J 
taken into consideration. But the feelings, choked \ 
up in every other outlet, found vent, with tenfold \ 
force, in affection for his child. He loved her */ 
with a self-sacrificing passion, which made him \ 
disregard every law, human or divine, in order to 


advance what he thought her interests. He re- j 


solved that she should be rich, and accordingly 
embarked secretly in the practices we have de- ? 
scribed. At first he only received the goods \ 
others obtained; then he engaged personally in the ? 
business; and finally, hardening with custom, he i 


adopted means to lure vessels to his net. But he 
studiously concealed from his daughter his parti¬ 
cipation in these foul acts. Bad as he was he 
did not care that she should know his true cha¬ 
racter, and accordingly when she approached an 
age at which it would be impossible to keep uneasy 
suspicions from her, he sent her to Charleston, 
ostensibly for the purpose of education, but in 
reality to remove her from a neighborhood where 
she might hear, by some untoward accident, of her 
father’s pursuits. His determination was, as he 
himself said in his conversation on the beach, to 
remove from his present vicinity into one where 
his former course of life should be unknown, before 
recalling his daughter to his household. 

We left Bowen and the old woman who attended 
him, on their way to the hut. The gale blew with 
such intensity, sometimes, almost prostrating them, 
that it was with difficulty they made any headway, 
and a full half hour had elapsed ere they reached 
the cabin in which their confederates were. By 
that time the ill-fated ship had drifted in within 
half a mile of the beach. She was still seen stag¬ 
gering along under a press of sail in the vain 
attempt to claw off* the shore. Even through the 
gloom of the night, they could behold her white 
sails lifting and falling against the sky, and mark 
the flashing foam that went crackling aft from her 
bows as she thumped against the seas. 

“Give us the Nantes,” said old Kate, as she 
pushed open the cabin door, and roused three men 
who sat smoking and drinking over a scanty fire, 
“the fish is almost caught—in five minutes she’ll 
strike.” 

“ Ah !” said one of the men, as they all started 
to their feet ^on recognizing their employer, “ we 
hadn’t thought she was so close in. The jug, Mr. 
Bowen. A fine prize I hope she may be.” 

“ With all my heart; and may there be none to 
tell tales,” he added significantly. 

“It’s easier to bury the dead,” said the man 
with a coarse laugh, “than to take care of the 
living. The night’s pretty chilly, so I think we 
need have no fears on that point. But hark! there 
go her guns.” 

As he spoke, the report of a cannon, fired close 
at hand, boomed sullenly by; and at the interval of 
half a minute, another report broke on the silence, 
which the party of wreckers had meantime main¬ 
tained. A savage gleam of exultation might be 
seen on every face, by the light of the now wan¬ 
ing fire, giving them the appearance of fiends rather 
than of human beings. 

The silence continued for the space of nearly 
five minutes, during which, the incessant boom 
of the signal cannon met their ears at intervals of 
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thirty seconds; but at length the regular period 
having elapsed without a repetition of the sound, 
Bowen, who stood nearest the door, laid his hand ! 
on the latch, and threw open the entrance, exclaim¬ 
ing, with sudden energy, 

“ They have struck. Hark!” 

As he spoke he rushed out on the beach, fol¬ 
lowed by the party of wreckers. The wind whirled 
into the room and put out the fire, then, eddying 
hack, slammed to the door, and could be heard 
shrieking across the beach, drowning, for the in¬ 
stant, even the noise of the surf. But suddenly a 
more awful sound was heard rising shrill and high, 
in the wild accents of despair, over even the how¬ 
ling of the hurricane. It was that cry to which 
Bowen had called their attention. All held their 
breath while it swelled up for an instant on the 
gale, and then, as it passed off to leeward, a silence 
ensued; for even those hardened listeners were, for 
the moment, awe-struck by the agonizing shriek of 
a hundred human beings in despair. 

“It is over,” at length said Bowen, drawing a 
long breath, despite his efibrts to conceal it, “ and 
now the game’s our own.” 

“Look sharp,” said one of the men, after a 
pause. “Isn’t that a spar, or something white 
floating out here. Just in a line with that elder 
bush—see—the ship, I take it, is that black mass 
of shadow, occasionally lost in foam, hereaway, 
east by so’ east from where t stand—now the object 
I see is a point or two south of that.” 

“I see it,” said Bowen, “it’s unlucky if it 
should be one of the crew. A passenger we 
don’t so much mind,” and he moved toward the 
surf, followed by the men. 

“No violence,” said Kate, striding up and laying 
her hand on Bowen’s arm, “mind—I don’t feel 
like it to-night—and that awful shout hasn’t yet 
left my ears,” 

Bowen shook her off with an oath, but recollect¬ 
ing himself, he said, 

“Pshaw! you needn’t fear it. But see,” and 
be quickened his pace to a run, “ it is a man, and 
he has touched the strand—but ah ! the undertow 
carries him off—no! he re-appears—he is swept 
under again—curse him, there he is again, the 
fellow has the life of a dog.” 

The man, who had been wildly buffeting the 
surf, now hurled forward toward the beach, and 
now sucked back into the vortex of the breakers, 
gained a firm footing with Bowen’s words, and 
after staggering an instant ran swiftly up the beach 
and stood in safety beyond the reach of the under¬ 
tow. Here he paused, looking back on the boiling 
surf, and then on the shadowy wreck in the wild 
vortex beyond. As he did so he clasped his hands 


and raised his eyes hurriedly above as if breathing 
a thanksgiving. One of the wreckers looked at 
Bowen meaningly and glanced at the man, but the 
leader shook his head. 

“No—I’ll have none of that,” he said, “let us 
call up the man, and learn froip him what 6ort of 
a prize we’ve got. We can then pretend to him 
that he is exhausted, give him some brandy, and 
lock him in the hut as an invalid whether he will 
or not.” With the words Bowen advanced from 
behind the sand-bank, where, with his party, he had 
stood concealed. The man turned at the sound of 
footsteps, and tottered toward them. 

“ Thank God !” he said, “ I have fallen among 
Christians. I am almost exhausted,” and then, as 
if a sudden pang crost him, he said, “ oh ! my poor 
wife and child. Have none of you, good sirs, any 
means to reach the wreck ? They may yet be saved. 
My darling wife and only child are there. Why 
did I desert them 1” and lie turned wildly from one 
to another of the group. 

“ Nonsense, man,” said Bowen, “they are gone, 
and there’s an end of it Nothing can save them.” 

“ No—no. They cannot have perished,” said 
the man eagerly. “ Sir, I am rich,” and he grasped 
- Bowen’s arm, as the latter was turning away, “and 
I will give you all I am worth if you will save 
them. You must have a boat nigh—launch her 
into the surf. The ship 1 Queen’ is a stout craft 
and will hold together these two hours. My wife 
is in the cabin, for I left her there when I went on 
deck and was swept overboard. There’s a young 
woman there—but never mind her, unless you can 
save both.” 

Bowen wheeled sharp around on the man at 
these words, and said with a quick, agitated voice, 

“What is that? Is yonder ship ‘The Queen’ 
of Charleston?” 

The man nodded vacantly and again clasped his 
hands imploringly, as if about to renew his prayer 
for aid. 

“Then in God’s name,” «aid Bowen fiercely, 
continuing his sentence, and he seized the man’s 
shoulder with such sudden energy as to turn 
him completely around, “ who is the young lady 
aboard ?” 

The man, startled, for the moment, even out of 
his anxiety for his wife, by the passionate demeanor 
of Bowen, gazed in surprise on the speaker, and 
then stammered, 

“A Miss Bowen, I”—but his sentence was cut 
short, for at that word, the unhappy father uttered 
a groan, and, as if struck by a thunderbolt, fell to 
the ground. 

The delay in the answer had been but a few 
seconds, not three at the tnost, but in that short 
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space, what a world of agony and remorse was : my voice and you shan’t keep me from her. Let 
crowded on the father’s heart! The mention of ; me free,” he cried, as with distorted countenance, 
the ship's name, and the intimation that a young i. he struggled for liberty ; and so gigantic was his 
lady was on board, awoke a terrible fear in his i strength that the third man had to be called in 
bosom, for it was in that vessel his daughter had ' before he could be restrained, 
originally intended taking passage. He was cer- : lEven those weather-beaten and depraved men 
tain Margaret was aboard. He felt it because her were moved, for, criminal as human nature may 
death by these means would be a terrible retribution. \ become, it rarely grows callous to natural affection. 
Instantly there rushed on his mind his whole guilty “Be quiet, sir,” said one of the men soothingly, 
career: he heard again the shiicks of drowning men j “ the man may be wrong. But at any rate nothing 
lured on the sands by his fatal light, he saw the \ can be done for your daughter.” 
mother and infant lying pale and icy on the wintry \ The father, exhausted by his efforts, remained 
beach. To secure wealth for his only child he had ; still while the men spoke. But finding no hope 
done all this, and now she was herself the victim \ held out, he gave a sudden and desperate jerk, 
of his crime. To what avail had he loaded his soul J which nearly freed himself, 
with guilt, since she was .to be snatched from him \ “Give me my liberty,” he howled, rather than 
almost at the very moment he expected to clasp ■ cried, twisting his body wildly toward the stranded 
her in his arms. In that terrible moment he felt : ship, “and don’t mock me by saying my daughter 
the avenging hand of the Almighty. His love for \ can’t be saved when you are not lifting a finger 
his child had been made the instrument of punish- > for her. I tell you, Benson, if your child was out 
ing himself. He gazed breathlessly, with straining \ there,” he said, with more coherency, “ I would 
eyes and eager face on the speaker, until the fatal \ risk my life but I would save her. So I would if 
words were pronounced which confirmed his fears, ■ you had a daughter on that shoal, Alloways. Oh! 
but then he could hold out no longer, the muscles ) have you the hearts of men, or are you fiends ? I 
of his face twitched convulsively, he gave a groan { don’t ask you to go with me,” continued he, im- 
that seemed torn from the lowest depths of his ploringly, finding he could not break free, and the 
heart, staggered, and fell insensible. The speaker > tears rained down his cheeks as he spoke, “ only 
stopped and stared around. j let me go. I’m an old man, and she’s my sole 

“ It is his child,” said one of the men, pushing J daughter. If she dies, I will die too. Oh ! give 
aside the rescued passenger, “away with your £ me one arm loose, only one arm. For the love 
pitiful prayers.” \ of heaven don’t hold me here to see my child die.” 

“OhI my mistress—my poor mistress—sweet, j “Let him go—-get a boat—save my wife and 
sweet Margy,” said the old woman, with touching : child,” said the rescued passenger, venturing to 
pathos, her voice losing all its harshness in her , approach the group again, regardless of old Kate 
grief, “can’t you save her,Jim?—or you Benson ? ; who would have held him back, 
oh! to think of her drowning out there, and we > “ Curse the man, can’t he hold his tongue,” said 

not a quarter of a mile off, safe and sound on dry ; Benson, turning angrily around and striking the 
land,” and she wrung her withered hands in hope- j inopportune pleader a blow that laid him on the 

less agony. i earth. “ If we can’t do anything for an old com- 

But nature would not permit the father long to J rade, and a sort of captain of ours, does he think 
remain insensible, and opening his eyes, he stared we’ll try for him. 

an instant wildly around; then, comprehending all, > During this little episode the frantic father had 
he sprang to bis feet and rushed wildly toward the ; continued his struggles and entreaties, now impre¬ 
st! rf. Two of the men darted after him and seized j eating the resistance of his keepers, and now be- 
him when already knee deep in the undertow. He : seeching them, in the most moving tones, to grant 
struggled fiercely, but they bore him back. i his prayer. Old Kate, forgetting her own grief in 

“ Let me go,” he cried, fighting like a maniac ; sympathy for him, approached with tearful eyes, 

for liberty, “I will go —my child is drowning, my ■ “Don’t take on so, dear master,” she said, 
only child, my darling Margy—I can save her and j “ Margy may not be aboard after all. But oh ! 
I will. Let me go, I say. Off, devils, murderers. < what do I say 1” and she broke off abruptly, wring- 
Aro you fathers? oh! let me go,” he continued, \ ing her hands, « There is no comfort for you or mo 
his tone changing to one of heart-hreaking entreaty, hereafter—none, none. 

“She is shrieking for me. Oh! God—oh! God/ “No—I have murdered my child,” said the 
have mercy on me, and spare me my daughter,” ; father in wild accents of self-reproach, “she might 
and again he went off into phrenzied exclamations. < have been safe if it hadn t been for me and my 
“She shall not die. She is there within sound of; accursed light* Oh! God of heaven have mercy 
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on me—take not such fearful retribution. It $ 
will soon be too late to save her. Give me my 
freedom while there is hope. There is hope I ' 
tell you, Benson. Won’t you give me hope? : 
You have served me long,” and he clung to the : 
man despairingly, “serve me now in this and I’ll 
go down on my knees to you. See, the waves are > 
breaking over the ship, and in a little while she J 
will be lost forever. Oh ! let me try while she j 
lives—give me—” j 

He paused, arrested as if by some supernatural ; 
spell, gasping for breath, and his frame shaking j 
like one in a fit? for at that instant a cry, even J 
more fearful than the shriek which had risen from \ 
the ship when she struck, swept by on the gale, j 
and instantaneously the dark shadow, occasionally i 
lost in foam, which the wreckers had noticed on ; 
the outer shoal, vanished like a wreath of smoke \ 
blown away. The ship, with her living freight, \ 
was a prey to the w ild waters. / 

A minute of profound silence ensued. The \ 
wreckers stood awe-struck, but at length they j 
turned their eyes curiously on Bowen, for as yet ] 
he had not by word or motion given evidence of j 
the effect the catastrophe produced on him. His \ 
eyes starting from their sockets were fixed on the \ 
spot where the vessel had been last seen, but their j 
expression was stony and vacant, and the muscles > 
of his face were rigid. He stood motionless, his j 
head slightly inclined forward, but his lips were j 
parted, and on them dwelt a frightful smile, half > 
mockery, half mirth. In a moment he burst into I 
a maniacal laugh. They started back from him. I 
“ He has gone mad!” at length said Benson, ■ 
awed into solemnity. > 

It was so. The conflict had overthrown his \ 
reason. < 

In the vain hope that his daughter might, by \ 
some miracle, reach the shore alive, the wreckers < 
sought her along the coast for hours during the j 
night. Their search was' useless. Numerous $ 
bodies were washed on shore, but no living thing j 
appears to have survived the parting of the ship’s ; 
timbers. When morning dawned, cold and gTay, \ 
the wreckers went forth from the hut where they j 
had spent the latter portion of the night, and, on 1 
reaching the beach, saw a figure clothed in white ; 
lying lifeless on the strand. Her face was turned \ 
to the sky. A smile of calm repose dwelt on the > 
features, which, though pale and sharp in death, j 
were still beautiful. The hands were meekly \ 
clasped holding a bible to the bosom. It was the j 
corpse of Margaret Bowen. j 

They laid her in a still, quiet comer of the old $ 
church-yard, where tall pines wailed their mournful | 
music over her, and the sound of a gentle brook I 


was heard day and night. But her erring parent 
sleeps far away from her side. After years of suf¬ 
fering he found rest in a public burial ground. He 

died in the P-Hospital. Happy for his angel 

daughter that she perished ignorant alike of his 
crimes and of his retributive fate. 


A POETICAL EPISTLE. 

BT MBS. LTDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

To the Lady of Rose Mount I’ve long wish’d to pay 
Such thanks as were due, for her musical lay,— 

But many a care, with importunate mien. 

Thrust itself, me, aud my lyre between; 

And lastly, the hydra of house-cleansing came, 

With dripping fingers, and cheeks of flame, 

Pictures, and vases, and flower-pots fled, 

At her flashing eye, and her frown of dread. 

While tubs and brushes, with Vandal haste. 

Like a mob of Chartists their betters displac’d. 

And she, at the head of that motley crowd, 

A brandish’d broom for her sceptre proud, 

Held all in an uproar, from sun to sun, 

Then went off in a miff, ere her work was done. 

Keep clear of her, dearest, as long as you can. 

She’s a terror, in sooth, both to woman and man, 

And husbands, especially, quake when they see 
Their sanctums expos’d to her ministry. 

Books and papers, then they learn to their cost. 

If ‘‘puf in order f are fain to be lost. 

And though wax-like neatness may reign around. 

Yet the things that are wanted, can never be found. 
And a test of their temper Socratic’t will prove. 

If they pass thro’ the ordeal in patience and love. 

From the claws of this terrible vixen set free, 

How sweet was the scenery of Rose Mount to me. 
When, yesterday, noon as my dinner was o’er. 

My sun-shade I spread, and set off for your door, 
While there, in her own little carriage was seen. 
Your baby, in state, like a young fairy queen, 

The lawn, with its plants, and spring blossoms so gay, 
And she, in her beauty, as lovely as they,— 

Then she told with a voice, that like music did melt, 
The names of the pair who in Paradise dwelt. 

And so many fine phrases had learn’d to repeat. 

And each guest with such gentle politeness to greet, 
That all were surpris’d, when her date they survey'd. 
How in scarce eighteen months, she such progress 
had made. 

For myself, as I gaz’d on this residence rare, 

A landscape so rich, and a household so fair. 

How many, thought I, if their pathway below. 

Thus sprinkled with gems, and with flowrets should 
glow, 

Would be tempted on oarth,all their treasures to rest, 
And ne’er heave a sigh for a region more blest. 

But you. with a heart ever upward and true. 

Will keep, I am trusting, their Giver in view. 

And be made by His gifts still more fitting and pure 
For that clime, where all beauties and blessing* 
endure. 
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waiting the arrival of the ladies by the more cir- 
THE PERILOUS FEAT. cuitous route. 


BY JAMES II. D A X A . 

) 

“A pretty gallant you are. Here we have 
been waiting your pleasure these five miuules. I' 
Were ever damsels so neglected V* 

The speaker was a lady in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, whose studiously regular features were ; 
preserved from tameness by an expression of arch 
mischief that lurked in her brilliant black eyes. She 5 
entered the room with a noiseless step, and her S 
finger to her lips, and looked carefully around it ) 
ere she spoke: but at last, discovering the object ; 
of her search, she curtsied gracefully to him and j 
spoke in the words of gay raillery we have quoted, j 

The person she addressed was a cavalier, still j 
young and of a noble figure, though his face was } 
rather dignified than beautiful. He had been { 
standing with folded arms, in the recess of a 
window, gazing, as if in a reverie, on the floor; 
but, at the sound of the Lady Lucy’s voice, he 
started, and while a blush of confusion overspread 
his cheeks, stammered in a vain attempt to speak. 

u Oh ! take time, sir knight of the woful counte¬ 
nance,” said his fair tormentor. “ The man’s wits \ 
have been wool gathering, Mary,” and she turned 
to a female friend who had entered behind her, 
•‘see—he is standing for an Antinous.” 

The cavalier had indeed assumed, for the mo¬ 
ment, something of the attitude of that celebrated 
statue, and his cheeks grew redder than before at 
the clear, silvery laugh which followed the Lady 
Lucy’s sally. He, however, threw off his embar¬ 
rassment with an effort, and replied, assuming a 
gay tone. 

4 * Pardon, fair lady, pardon. y our voice 

has broke the spell with which sOjpgriQiil magician 
has bound me. But what duty an^Ito perform ? 
Shall I slay a second dragon, or chastise some 
recreant knight, or go against the giant Gargeuuta, 
or-” 

“ Stop, stop. The man’s- tongue is like a trip¬ 
hammer, it will click clack forever if you once start 
it. We want you to undertake no such perilous 
enterprise. Mary and I are going to the Warlock’s 
glen, and you are expected to accompany us. I 
shall reserve your offer to do all these great feats for 
another opportunity. There—have you courage 
for the walk ? Then get your cap and follow us. 
Come, Mary!” With these words the wild girl 
ran from the room, followed by her companion; | 
while the cavalier seized his plumed hat, and j 
finding the ladies had already left the apartment, ; 
placed his hand on the sill and leaping boldly ; 
out the window, stood on the terrace, deferentially ! 
Vol. IV.— 2 


“ Well done,” said the Lady Lucy, as soon as 
she came up, “why, really, you have found out 
the art of flying—pray heaven you don’t kill your¬ 
self some of these days like the poor fool that flew 
from Stirling Castle. But come, have done with 
your bowing, and lead on.” 

The Lady Lucy besides being beautiful was 
witty and an heiress, and she knew it. She was 
said to be a flirt; and with her sparkling eyes and 
mischievous smile she looked like one. From her 
earliest childhood she had been plagued—as she 
said—with lovers, all whom she treated in the 
same gay, cavalier style, until at last they left her 
side in depair. But as 60 on as one crowd went 
another came. Thus flattered continually, con¬ 
scious of talent and beauty, and having withal a 
provoking love for tormenting others, she had 
grown up to womanhood, until now, in her nine¬ 
teenth year, she was the admiration and yet dread 
of all the young men of rank in the county. As 
for love she laughed at it, and many a merry jest 
did she break on her female companions as one 
after another they were betrothed or married. 

Of all her suitors the Lady Lucy seemed chiefly 
to delight in tormenting the young heir of Hastings, 
the cavalier whom we have introduced to the rea¬ 
der. He was a ward of Lord Wyndham, and had, 
when quite a boy, resided at the castle, so that Lucy 
\ and he had been playmates in childhood, but during 
s the years that had since elapsed he had been first at 
> college and then abroad, so that, w hen he returned 
to his guardian’s, he had quite forgot his former 
companion. But she soon gave him cause to re¬ 
member her. Like all the rest he was the victim 
of her raillery, and for awhile he was tempted to 
dislike her. But in 6pite of her wit there was a 
charm about her irresistible ; and Walter Hastings 
soon passed from pique to love. He was not with¬ 
out something of Lucy’s own powers of raillery, 
and sometimes he retorted on her with such success 
as to abash her; but at other times a single word 
would silence him and leave Lucy the conqueror. 
He had never yet dared to reveal his passion, but 
loving in silence and despair was contented to be 
near his mistress without aspiring after her. So 
wayward, too. had been his conduct toward her 
that even Lucy might doubt his affection. And, 
perhaps, this made her more severe at times to¬ 
ward him. He had originally intended that his 
visit should terminate with a fortnight, but had 
lingered on, day after day, and week after week, 
unable to tear himself away. 

Sometimes Lucy’s tender hearted cousin Mary 
would remonstrate with the proud beauty for her 
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treatment of him; but a laugh or cutting remark “ Ah ! now for a trial of that courage of which 
on Hastings was the only reply. The Lady Lucy our knight has boasted so much, Mary,” said the 
felt her power, and seemed to delight in tormenting Lady Lucy, when they reached the waterfall. “ Do 
the young heir even more than others; and Beatrice you see that wild rose on the side of the chasm— 
herself was not more saucy. But with all this ap- there, just in a line with the fallen trunk. Now 
parent indifference to her lover she sometimes be- :■ if Sir Dare-Everything here, who was dying to slay 
trayed sentiments of an opposite character. When dragons and giants a half hour since, will bring me 
Hastings was absent none listened more eagerly | that flower I will exoneiate him from his promise, 
to the narrative of his exploits in the field, or his Otherwise he is a forsworn knight, and his boast 
bravery in war than Lucy ; and once, when a false that he would overthrow even enchanters for us is 
rumor told that he had fallen from his horse when naught/’ 

hunting and was dying, if not dead, she turned pale “ Oh! no, no,” said Mary, as timidly approaching 
as a corpse and staggered from the room, escaping the brink, she gazed down the feaiful abyss, “do 
observation only on account of the general grief, not ask Hastings to attempt it. My head is giddy 
Often, too, when Hastings, piqued with her cold- > { already.” 

ness, transferred his attentions for awhile to other j “ Pshaw ! poor girl—why see, it does not affect 
beauties, the Lady Lucy would appear not wholly j me. I very believe I could pluck the flower un- 
at ease. These, in others, would have been called ; harmed myself.” 

the symptoms of love, but no one thought that she j “ There is no danger,” said Hastings proudly, 
could be guilty of such a weakness, and so they were j yet his fine eyes beamed his thanks on Mary for 
placed to the account of her vanity or friendship. * ] her fears, “and if there were I would not shrink 
Hastings had been musing on his hopeless affec- i from the challenge. I can reach the roses, and ere 
tion, and the spell which bound him to Wyndham > five minutes both Lucy and you shall have one 
Castle against his better reason, and had resolved ) from ray hand.” 

to tear himself away, by a decisive effort, that very \ But though he spoke thus assuredly, the attempt 
day, when Lucy entered; hut her challenge drove, 5 to be made was in reality perilous. The flower 
for the time, all thoughts of departure from him. J grew at a considerable distance below the edge of 
He, however, only postponed until the morrow the j the precipice, and would have been wholly inacces- 
ex ecu tion of his purpose. Meantime he resolved j sible but for the trunk of a decaying tree, which, 
to be the gayest of the gay, no matter what the j originally growing out of the opposite side of the 
effort cost him; for his pride was aroused, and he \ ravine, had been uprooted in some tempest years 
was determined to exert himself to the utmost, j before, and had fallen across the abyss, forming a 
And well did he keep up this new character during j descending bridge, the lower edge of which was 
the walk. Never had he been so self-possessed, \ about half way down to the rose, though on the 
never had his wit sparkled brighter, or his natural \ other side of the chasm. The white, bleached 
eloquence shone so unclouded. The Lady Lucy j trunk bold relief against the dark 

confessed to herself that few could appear to such < rocks, abyss over which it im- 

advantage. j pended. himself to this frail bridge 

The Wizard’s Glen was a wild ravine, as its \ Hasting*WPPHe might obtain the prize, and he 
name imported, buried in the heart of the mag- \ wfes in no mood to shrink from the feat, had it even 
nificent old park, or rather chase, surrounding . been ten times more perilous. Mary, however, did 
Wyndham Castle. Overgrown with gigantic trees, not cease to dissuade him, and even Lucy, when 
which nearly shut out the light of day, it hod ; she came to lqg)p again down into the apparently 

always a sombre look. Tradition said that it had ) bottomless abyss, showed symptoms of recalling her 

once been the resort of a mighty wizard, whose ; lover; but he had by this time flung his cap on the 
deeds, like those of Michael Scott, yet lived in the ) ground and began his descent on the log. She 

memory of the common people. Through the ; waited, therefore, absorbed by the sight. Looking 

middle of the ravine ran a stream, which, termi- \ breathlessly over the precipice, while Mary clung 
nated in an abyss, down which the waters tumbled j to her imploringly, she watched, with intense in- 
neadlong; and so black and deep was this chasm J terest, the progress of her lover, but forbore, from 
that the fall lost itself in spray and shadow long j pride or a consciousness that she would now be 
before it reached the bottom, though the sullen roar disregarded, to bid him return, 
it sent up attested the strife below. The spot itself j At first Hastings fancied it would be easy to 
was always a gloomy sight; but the scenery around J secure the prize; but when he began the descent 
was wild, and, in some places, beautiful, so that it \ he saw perils he had before overlooked. The fallen 
was a favorite walk with the ladies of the castle. ? tree had lain so Jong in its present position that the 
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bark had rotted off, and it now presented a smooth j oh!” she added, as Hastings seemed about to make 
and treacherous surface to the adventurer. But a fifth attempt, “ do not—comeback!” 
this was the least of his dangers. Beneath him \ Her voice had gradually grown more beseeching, 
yawned a seemingly unfathomable abyss, whose ■ and the last words were uttered with an expression 
horrors were exaggerated by the noise of the unseen of anguish which, in any less exciting moment, 
torrent below; and few could have looked down \ Lucy would have blushed at as a confession of 
into.that gulf, as Hastings was now forced to do, ; her weakness. A wild emotion of delight at this 
without turning giddy. For an instant he felt his acknowledged interest in him, on the part of one 
brain whirling as his eye endeavored to trace the who had always affected such indifference, thrilled 
falling spray and water to the bottom of the chasm; the heart of Hastings, and he resolved to possess 
but momently closing his eyes, he shook off this > the flower, if daring could obtain it. He did not 
weakness, and resumed his course steadily along • desist from his attempt, therefore, but leaning for- 
his frail support. ward still further over the log, poised himself anew, 

At last he reached the centre of the log. This stretching his hand out until his whole frame trem- 
was the nearest point to the flower, and here he bled with the exertion, and the perspiration started 
paused. With one arm thrown up and grasping in large drops from his forehead, for every muscle 
one of the two branches into which the trunk was strained to the utmost. He just touched the 
sejmrated, he lay across the tree and poising himself edge of the flower, but was unable to pluck it. 
reached to pluck the rose. But his utmost stretch Prudence, in a calmer moment, would have bade 
fell short of the prize. Thinking he might be him now desist, since he had already ventured too 
able to Teach it by moving further down the log, much; but another cry from Lucy, this time full 
he changed his position and again attempted to of heart breaking agony, while it threw a flood of 
grasp the flower. But it was still beyond his light and joy on his heart, stimulated him to still 
reach. He now carefully advanced his chest further efforts, for with that contradiction natural 
further over the tree, managing with great difli- to his sex in such circumstances, he felt a strange 
culty to maintain his equipoise, and thus hung, pleasure in the consciousness of her alarm. He, 
so nicely balanced that a breath of air would have therefore, rallied every muscle and sprang forward, 
been almost able to destroy his poise. It was a j slightly indeed, and only just sufficient to grasp the 
feat of great difficulty to extend his hand suffi- ; stem of the prize close under the flower; but the 
ciently to grasp the prize without overthrowing his < momentum of the spring was nevertheless enough 
balance. Three several times did he unsuccessfully j to destroy his balance, and he felt himself falling 
advance it for this purpose until he felt his body j forward, ffe had prior to this let go his hold on 
trembling on its pivot, and was forced to desist, the branch, and was now almost powerless. Too 
But though his extended fingers did not even \ late aware of his indiscretion he mado an effort to 
touch the flower, the distance yet to be passed regain his equipoise, and, for an instant, success 
was so slight, that his eagerness, inflamed by dis- appeared to attend it, for he hung motionless over 
appointment, increased with cvm^fbl. the tree, with his lower limbs thrown far hack and 

Meantime the cousins stood bank above, - extended to the utmost, quivering at their extremi- 

their arms encircling each other as if for mutual ties with the tension required to maintain his 
support, breathlessly awaiting the issue of this ; balance. But the smooth and treacherous surface 
perilous endeavor, which had now grown to be of of the decayed tree proved his ruin in this ex- 
painfully absorbing interest. When Mary saw the tremity. He soon became aware that he was 
abortive efforts of Hastings to reach the flower she slipping slowly forward, nor could he make any 
could no longer contain herself, but turned shud- J exertion to save himself, lest the effort should pre¬ 
dering away, now earnestly beseeching him to de- i cipitate his fall. He turned his head and looked 
sist, and now imploring Lucy to interfere. Her ; hurriedly upward. The two girls stood gazing 
cousin, with more nerve, stood leaning forward, horror-struck on him, Lucy with clasped hands 
on the very edge of the precipice, s6 intensely \ and like one turned to stone. As she caught 
regarding the adventurer as not for a moment to j sight of his face which now in this awful moment 
hear the speaker. But at a fourth attempt by Hast- breathed the devoted love he had hitherto deemed 
ings, in which he nearly lost his equipoise, and > it hopeless to express, her lips parted, but sound 
recovered himself only by a desperate exertion of and language were alike denied her, and she could 
agility and strength, she uttered a shriek, and now, \ only cast on him a parting look of mingled anguish, 
seemingly as fearful as Mary, exclaimed, in a tone \ remorse and affection. But that one look made 

c him happier than he had ever been before, 

oi anxiety, 1 r . . 4 , 

« Come back—coroe back, or yon will fall— AnJ yet with that happiness was mingled the 
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most exquisite pain, for that he should die now, j 
just as he became conscious of being loved, was a ' 
thought full of agony. Oh ! if he could live but a 
year, one little month, even a single week, that he 
might tell Lucy how long and passionately he had 
loved her. Oh! that he could have a moment to 
say that he forgave her and to bid her remember 
him. In an extremity like his, it is wonderful 
with what velocity the mind acts. Such thoughts, 
therefore, rushed across him, with many others, in 
a space of time incredibly short in its duration. 
His balance once lost, he glided, inch by inch, from 
his support, rapidly increasing in his momentum, 
until, at last, with a cry to Lucy to remember him, \ 
and with the fatal flower clutched in his grasp, he > 
fell headlong into the abyss. His descending body j 
was seen for an instant, by the agonized females, j 
shooting downward like an arrow, and then it was j 
swallowed up in the obscurity. \ 

So rapidly had this occurred that scarcely an j 
instant had elapsed between the effort of Lucy to ) 
speak and the disappearance of her lover’s form, j 
She had held her breath until she fancied she 
caught the sullen sound of the body striking the j 
bottom below, but then her over-excited nerves j 
gave way, and she would have staggered frantic 
and fainting into the abyss, bad not the almost j 
equally horror-struck Mary dragged her backward. 
And for a space both sank trembling and nearly / 
insensible to the sward. < 

Lucy was the first to rally herself. The awful j 
fate of her lover had stunned her for the time, but j 
whether from her stronger nature or with the faint j 
hope that he might not be yet dead, she soon re- l 
covered sufficiently to think of the possibility of 
descending the abyss, and rendering him aid if he 
still breathed. All the energy of her character was 
aroused at the thought. She now became miracu¬ 
lously collected, though a wild light in her eye 
revealed her calmness to be that of deep excite¬ 
ment With an unfaltering voice she re-invigo- 
rated Mary and bade her hasten to the nearest 
cottage—a woodman’s lodge happily not many 
hundred yards off—and bring assistance, with 
ropes and ladders, by which a descent might be 
made into the chasm. Her secret intention was 
to remain, meanwhile, and seek for some way, if 
one could be found, to reach the bottom of the 
abyss unaided. But Mary’s limbs refused to do 
the errand, the poor girl’s nerves being completely 
shattered for the time. Lucy, therefore, set forth 
herself, and reached the hut out of breath, where \ 
fortunately she found the woodman with three of 
his companions, all of whom hastened to the glen 
with ropes and torches. < 

“ Oh! he lives—he lives,” were the first words } 


of Mary who had been left behind. “I heard his 
cry while you were gone. He lives, but must 
he dangerously hurt.” 

The woodman shook his head. 

“ I fear it was fancy,” he said sadly, M we can 
scarcely hear each other talk for the noise of the 
waterfall; and to distinguish a wounded man’s cry 
from that deep gulf is impossible.” 

The tears gathered in Lucy’s eye and her lip 
quivered, but she struggled to maintain her com¬ 
posure. 

“ But, Hickman, we lose time,” she said, ad¬ 
dressing the woodman, “hasten, one of you, and 
descend. He may be dying,” and her voice became 
choked. fehe turned aw ay to hide her weakness. 

Those tears were more eloquent than words. 
One by one the laborers had approached the brink 
of the abyss and gazing into it, shrank back with an 
ominous shake of the head ; but now they sprang 
forward simultaneously and volunteered to descend. 
One of their number was soon chosen for the task. 
A rope was then made fast to him, and the other 
end of it after being passed around a tree was re¬ 
tained by his companions. A torch was lighted, 
and holding it in his hand he began his descent. 

Lucy alone of the two girls had courage to 
approach the edge of the precipice and look down. 
A tree, growing on the left hand side of the stream, 
leaned over the chasm. Winding one arm lightly 
around the trunk she stretched forward and £aztd 
beneath. The eight, at any other time, would have 
made her shudder, but an unnatural strength now 
enabled her to gaze unmoved on the scene. As the 
man was lowered slowlv down, his torch, irradia¬ 
ting the dark sides of the abyss, roused the bats 
from their haunts and sent them blindly winging 
into the tvatafrll, whence they fell stunned to the 
bottom. A^pe proceeded, the gloom became more 
pro r ound, so that the light he carried could scarcely 
dissipate it, but burned with a ghastly hue amid 
the darkness; while the jutting rocks and falling 
water wore a wild and spectral aspect through the 
thick, pitchy smoke that rolled upward from his 
torch. At last he, as well as objects around him, 
became indistinct, so that his position was betrayed 
only by a misty halo, as of a distant light in a fog. 
This grew fainter and fainter. Then a dim irra¬ 
diation, seemingly at a vast distance down, alone 
was visible. The rope slacked. He was at the 
bottom. 

Now ensued a few minutes of suspense amount¬ 
ing to agony. All crowded to the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice and looked down, scarcely venturing to hope. 
In the haste of the descent they had forgotten to 
arrange with the adventurer a sign by which the 
life or death of the sufferer might be known, so 
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that now they would be forced to wait until he 
had nearly ascended before their suspense could 
he relieved. Not a word was spoken. When the 
rope was pulled in token that he wished to ascend, 
the consciousness that soon she would know all, 
added to her present uncertainty, brought a faint¬ 
ness over Lucy, so that, for a moment, she was 
forced to withdraw her eyes from the abyss. As 
the man rapidly ascended hope and fear alternated 
in her bosbm until her feelings became nearly un- 
supportahle, as might be read in the changes of her 
cheek and the agitation of her bosom. 

“ In with him,” said the woodman, perceiving 
her agony and wishing to terminate it, for he knew 
that a certainty of the worst would be more tole¬ 
rable than this suspense, “faster—see, he waves 
his torch!” 

The adventurer was still too far down, and the 
gloom of the abyss was too profound for the linea¬ 
ments of his face to be distinguishable, so that they 
could draw no certain inference from this action. But 
Lucy seized eagerly on the slightest grounds of hope. 

“ Can it be ?—does he live 1” she gasped. 

“ Hilloo!” said the woodman, leaning far over 
the abyss and shouting thus to attract the adven¬ 
turer’s attention, “is there hope 1” 

It seemed an age to the listeners on the brink of 
the gulf before the sound, reverberating from side 
to side down the abyss, appeared to reach the 
ascending man. Then he shook his head. 

“ He is dead,” broke from Lucy in heart-rending 
tones. 

44 God forbid!” hurriedly ejaculated the wood¬ 
man, “perhaps he could not make out what we 
said, and shook his head to say so. Faster, faster, 
my lads,” 

The rope fairly smoked across the limb, so 
rapidly was the ascending man now drawn in. 
Poor Lucy, whose hopes again faintly revived at 
these words, pressed her hand to her heart, and, 
with the rest, gazed eagerly on the now perceptible 
face of the man. Scarcely five seconds had passed 
since the woodman last spoke when he shouted 
again. The answer of the adventurer was now 
instantaneous, 

“ He lives!” he said, waving his torch excitedly. 

Lucy heard no more. 8he clasped her hands, 
raised her eyes to heaven, and her lips moved as if 
she would have spoken, but no sound proceeded 
from them; for, at that instant, everything appeared 
to swim around her: the waterfall, the group, the 
abyss itself whirled past in a mad circuit, and then 
she lost all consciousness. 

When she came to herself the first object that 
met her eyes was Mary, who hod stood at her side 
and caught her sinking form, and who now bent 
2 * 


over, ready to say that Hastings had already been 
raised from the abyss, and that, though much in¬ 
jured, he was in no danger of his life, for that he 
had caught in some projecting bushes which inter¬ 
cepted his fall and let him down with comparative 
ease. He lay on a rude litter not far off, unwilling, 
notwithstanding his sufferings, that they should 
bear him away until she hail recovered. The fatal 
flower was still clenched in his hand: he would 
surrender it, he said, to none but her. 

What a tumult df feelings now filled Lucy’s 
bosom. Joy at her lover’s safety, remorse that 
she had brought him to this state of suffering, and 
something of maidenly shame that the secret of 
her love had been discovered were the prominent 
emotions in her breast, but they all gave way to a 
feeling of unutterable love, when Mary supported 
her to Hastings’ side, and she saw what he had 
suffered for her sake. With trembling hand and 
eyes full of tears, she took the flower he extended 
to her, and placed it next her heart, inwardly 
resolved never to part with the precious relic. Her 
look of self-reproach melted her lover’s heart, anil 
he kissed her hand forgivingly with the delicacy of 
a knight of old. 

Throughout the weary weeks that Hastings was 
confined to his chamber by his broken limb, the 
Lady Lucy, giving up her gay sports, devoted 
herself to her affianced husband, and made amends, 
by her constant and tender care, for the idle whim 
which had nearly cost him his life and broken her 
own heart. 

Hastings and Lucy were married that autumn. 
She was soon as gay as ever, but never again so 
wild. Time sobered down her overflowing spirits, 
and took from her something of the proud spirit 
that had come so nearly destroying her happiness 
forever. 


MEMORY. 


BT T. H. CHITERS, 31. 


As silent burns that everlasting flame 

Amid the darkness of the Heathen’s tomb— 

A lambent light which Time cannot consume— 
So, in my heart, unquenchable, the same, 

Love’s unconsuming fire, no age can tame, 

Burns ever, star-like, giving tireless light 
To thy sweet Memory, drest in saintly white. 
Which there lies treasured; while thy precious name. 
The fountain whence my inspiration came— 

Like Hesperus among the lights of Heaven— 
Burns in the centre of my thoughts, which sit 
With twinkling vigils, like the stars of even. 
Each, for its own life’s sake, now watching it- 
Shewing the soul it never can forget. 
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< 

A WINTER LANDSCAPE. j 

Composed on a morning of unusual blandness in j 
February. < 

BT THOMAS E. TAB BIBBSB. j 

Lone standing on this quiet hill, \ 

Which snows o'erstrew and withered leaves, j 
1 see a prospect calm and still; j 

A Switzer barn, with jutting eaves, ! 

Where boys tie up their bags for mill, s 

Or strew the threshing door with sheaves, j 
Whilst here and there, across the view, $ 

Sail flocks of pigeonB white and blue. ’ 

Few sounds are heard, and none are rude: j 

Cows low around the fodder’d stacks ; < 

Faint echoing from a distant wood, j 

Stroke after stroke resounds the axe; \ 

In sooth, a peaceful neighborhood ! j 

I, too, beside yon smoking stacks < 

Would fain repair, and have some fun i 

With children basking in the sun. \ 

No! no! Sad thoughts have mark’d my brow, j 
And haply I might mar their joy ; < 

I have not the same spirit now \ 

As when I was myself a boy, \ 

And cruel it would be, 1 trow, \ 

With aught like shadow , to destroy $ 

The sunny brilliancy, that lies, \ 

Like heaven’s own splendor, in their eyes. j 

With me long since have childhood's dews \ 

Been all to gelid rime congeal'd, \ 

Hence, I would not have others lose < 

One joy life's orient morn can yield : j 

There—where white lambs around their ewes j 
Frisk gaily o’er the snowy field, \ 

Lie rustic tomb-stones two or three— $ 

There, there’s the basking place for me. \ 


TO-. 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 

If thou our love hadst never crost, 

How different both might be!— . 

I had not been a torn sail tost \ 

Upon a stormy sea, j 

Nor thou, a bird in gilded bars 
Pining to range the eternal stars. i 

Pining to range the starry sphere > 

To which thy spirit soars, J 

But shackled by thy baseness here s 

Upon these barren shores— j 

A wife unloved, a rich man’s slave, i 

Far better wert thou in thy grave! s 

Thou darest not think upon the past— 

Thou hast no hope to come— I 

A shroud, as of the dead, is ca 9 t . J 

Around thy hateful borne, j 

And thou the living victim art, j 

The scorpion ever at thy heart! 5 


LOUISA. 

BT MISS CHRISTIAN HANSON. 

CHAPTER I. 

She was beautiful! Oh, how transcendent!/ 
beautiful! In other lands and amid various scenes 
I have beheld beauty, but never did a face like 
hers meet my gaze. I cannot read of peerless 
loveliness, in romance or history, without her 
bright image floating before my mental vision. 

Shall I describe her] Can words convey an 
adequate conception of her unrivalled excellence 1 
Here was not the beauty of complexion, but of 
feature and expression. Her forehead was of a 
moderate height, smooth and polished as marble; 
her nose was Grecian; her lips, beautiful in form 
and color, displayed, when she smiled, teeth such 
as I have never since seen so regular in form, in 
whiteness so extreme. The contour of her cheek 
was most perfect; her eyes of jet were bright, yet 
soft and liquid ; her hair black and smooth as the 
plumage of the raven. Her complexion was too 
dark for beauty, though I have seen a richer blush 
crimson her cheek than a fairer skin would admit; 
yet it was the ever changing expression of her 
lovely countenance which constituted her principal 
charm. 

Perhaps her figure was not equal in perfection 
to her face, yet it was good, save that it had a 
slight obliquity in one shoulder, over which, how¬ 
ever, she always wore some tasteful drapery—and 
so graceful were her movements that the defect 
was seldom observed. 

She was deficient in no feminine accomplish¬ 
ment, and her mind was highly cultivated in many 
more abstruse studies than were usually pursued 
by females of the day in which she lived. 8o 
charming a woman could not be without many 
suitors—she was admired by all—devotedly loved 
by several. Among them was one young man, 
handsome and accomplished, although scarce her 
equal in mental powers—she encouraged many, 
but to Edward Freeman she avowed a reciprocal 
regard. To him she was an object of idolatry—he 
lived but in her smile. Their affection, however, 
was concealed from all their friends—for he was 
poor, and she might have had the wealthiest and 
noblest of the land at her command. Her father, 
a stern man, she knew would not permit a union 
which he would consider so unsuitable—particu¬ 
larly as he frequently urged her to marry one of 
her rich suitors, who was more importunate than 
any of the others. She was reluctant yet to lose 
her liberty, but she led her father to believe that 
ultimately she would comply with his wishes—in 
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the meanwhile she ceased not to profess to Edward 
Freeman the most devoted attachment. 

Louisa had a friend. What beautiful woman 
was ever without a confidant? Perhaps their 
regard was cemented by the very contrast in their 
persons and temperament; for while Louisa might 
be termed beautiful and brilliant, Mary might more 
appropriately be styled pretty, gentle, engaging and 
sensible. One seemed made to be admired and 
adored, the other to be loved and esteemed. Mary 
was fair and pale, with hazle eyes, dark auburn 
locks, and features, which, though regular, were not 
striking—her form was symmetrical, her manners 
unobtrusive. Her feelings, not easily excited, were 
strong and enduring—silently the stream flowed, 
but it was deep and broad. Her capacious mind 
was richly endowed with various knowledge, which 
she treasured up to amuse her hours of solitude, 
or to gladden the family circle, but which was 
never brought forward for the purpose of display. 
Although so meek she was much better qualified to 
bear adverse fortune than her more volatile friend. 
No one could gaze with more admiration on the 
lovely Louisa, or listen with more pleased attention 
to her fascinating converse than Mary, even though 
she were herself neglected in the homage accorded 
to her companion. 

Mary had hitherto escaped any dart from Cupid’s 
shaft, but, on a visit which she paid to a neighbor¬ 
ing town, she met a young physician. He was the 
most captivating man had ever seen. With a 
fine person and well cultivated mind, he combined 
a manner so gentle and insinuating that Mary was 
not proof against his flattering attentions—and 
when she returned home she had a love tale to 
breathe into the ear of Louisa, in return for the 
many confidences of the same nature which she 
had received. Louisa smiled. 

“ I thought my dear Mary was proof against all 
attractions. He must be, indeed, a charming youth 
who has succeeded in melting the ice about your 
heart. Heigh ho! you are a fortunate girl, your 
lover is wealthy and well descended, and your 
fhther is so kind that Dr. Willemere need only 
ask consent; while poor Edward and I must sigh 
through life without hope of a termination to our 
woes.” 

She rose, and going to the mirror, looked for a 
moment at the faultless image it reflected, and 
playfully throwing back her glossy curls, she 
glided with a waltzing step through the'room as 
if anxious to cast ofif the unpleasant thoughts 
which had intruded. • s' 

At the period of this conversation Louisa wak 
on a visit to Mary. The father of Louisa had 
suspected, notwithstanding the precautions used, 


{ that there was some regard entertained by Edward 

< Freeman for his daughter, and he had in conse- 
\ quence treated the young man with so much con¬ 
s' tempt that the lover forbore to visit at the house, 

J and only occasionally saw Louisa at the residence 
? of her friends. A nd now Louisa, looking from the 
| window, descried a horseman at some distance. 

< “Come, Mary, can you tell me who that is? 

< My dear Edward is seldom long in discovering 
\ when I have made my escape from the prison- 
s house.” 

\ The girls, with their arms locked about each 
j other, watched the approach of the visitor. At 
| the same instant they both uttered a loud scream, 
j Edward’s steed had taken fright, and after plunging 
| violently for some seconds, had succeeded in dis- 

< mounting his rider, who was thrown among a bed 
j of rocks, and dreadfully bruised. In a state of 
j insensibility he was brought to the house. 

The bloom had fled from the cheek of Louisa as 
she hung with anxious looks over the bleeding and 
inanimate form. For many days Edward’s life 
was despaired of—but consciousness had returned, 
j and he lay looking with fond, but desponding gaze, 

\ on the fair being who sat by his bed, with solicitude 
| expressed in every lineament of her angelic face, 
j “ Louisa, do not lament me if I die—for life will 

< be worthless without you, and I shall never aspire 
to your hand ; but mine will be the pain of eeeing 

| you sacrificed to wealth and station. It is better, 
then, much better, that I should die.” 

< Louisa sprung from her seat, and falling on her 
knees, with uplifted hands and streaming eyes, she 
said, 

“ Heaven is my witness, Edward, that no force 
| or persausion shall ever compel me to marry any 
\ other person. I swear, if my father will not con- 
| sent to our union, that I will remain single for 
your sake—but he will yield, he must to my 
\ entreaties—else I will brave his anger and be 
s yours.” 

) It was a beautiful sight to behold a woman so 
| admired, so flattered, forgetting the homage of the 
\ crowd for the sake of one faithful heart. Unbribed 
by adulation, wealth, or honor, devoting herself to 
\ a pure disinterested affection. Her sweet voice 
\ reading or singing, as none else could sing, cheered 
| the hours of Edward’s convalescence. 

\ Her father was still ignorant of all that had 
5 occurred—but she often repeated her promise to 

> Edwaid,-that on her return she would confess 

> the depth of her affection, and implorcr his sanc- 
| lion to the only event which would rentier life 

< endurable. * ^ i 

The young man returned with renovated.l^cpes 
to his usual avocations—and was in fact thankful 
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for the accident which had procured him so much \ 
bliss. \ 

CHAPTER II. > 

A woifTH had elapsed since the visit of Louisa. I 
Mary Bradley was seated at her piano, in compliance j 
with the request of an old friend of her father’s, who \ 
had called in to spend a few hours. Her fingers j 
ran over the keys, and notes harmonious as her own \ 
mind followed beneath her light touch. During a \ 
pause in the music the visitor who stood near her \ 
said, j 

“ I need not ask you if you have heard the news, \ 
for of course you would be the first person apprised ; 
of the event.” j 

“Indeed, I am at a loss to discover your meaning, l 
sir/’ replied Mary. 

“What, is it possible you have not heard of '< 

the approaching wedding of your beautiful friend, y 

Louisa Graham !” ' 

/ | 

“The public,” replied Mary, “are very fond of \ 
disposing of Louisa's hand, but as I have heard \ 
nothing of it from herself I can scarce give credit < 
to the report.” ] 

“ It is nevertheless true, though I am much \ 
surprised at your ignorance of it—but I cannot : 
doubt it, as I heard it from the gentleman himself, | 
who gave me an invitation to the wedding, which 
will take place in thrpe days. It has been a very \ 
sudden affair, and this may account for your not : 

being apprised of it.” ' 

“You heard it from the gentleman himself. 
Where did you see Mr. Freeman !” 

“ Freeman!” said the gentleman in a tone of' 
surprise!—“I see you are quite in the wrong box, ■■ 
my dear girl Dr. Willemere is the elected bride- - 
groom, and a fine fellow he is.” 


Mary leaned over the piano. For a moment ' 
the blood forsook her heart: her utterance was ' 
impeded; but soon, regaining the mastery of her¬ 
self, she asked in a tone of as much indifference as 
she could assume. | 

“ Did you, indeed, hear this from Dr. Willemere 
himself 1” j 

“ I did, indeed.” j 

“ I have not heard lately from Louisa—it may 
be so.” | 

“ So much for the boasted confidence you ladies 
place in each other,” said Mr. Bradley—“I eer- j 
lainly did not think, after all Miss Graham’s pro- 1 
fessions, that she would have acted so rudely as j 
not even to invite you to her wedding.” j 

Mary hastened to her own room to ponder over j 
the incredible intelligence. It was true that friend- > 
ship had not so blinded her judgment, as to prevent \ 
her seeing that Louisa was a coquet—but that after \ 
her solemn vows to Freeman, and the knowledge * 


that an attachment existed between herself and 
Willemere, Louisa should have been so treacherous 
to her lover and friend, Mary could hardly believe. 
Still some circumstances had lately perplexed her. 
Louisa, on her departure, had promised a frequent 
correspondence, but Mary has only received one hasty 
note. She had also heard that Louisa wis visiting 
at the town where Willemere resided. Her Inver 
had also promised to visit her father and declare 
his regard for her, but he had not come, and she 
had received only an unsatisfactory letter, telling 
her that he should be obliged to postpone the plea¬ 
sure of seeing her. Her only consolation was that 
she had never breathed the secrets of her love to 
any but her treacherous friend, and her father 
would be ignorant of the anguish which the intel¬ 
ligence gave her. 

She fell on her knees and fervently thanked God 
for the escape which she had made from 6uch a 
husband—such a friend. She was indeed unnerved 
by the sudden shock, and wept bitterly, but they 
were the last tears she ever shed for objects so un¬ 
worthy. The strength of her character was called 
forth by the exigence—and none could have guessed 
that the placid tenor of her life had been disturbed. 
That there was a dreary blank in her affections she 
could not deny to herself—but she sought assidu¬ 
ously to banish all reference to the unpleasant sub¬ 
ject from her thoughts by ceaseless employment. 

The day before that appointed for the wedding 
of Louisa, Mary was sumn4ned to a visitor. When 
she entered she beheld Edward Freeman—his face 
was ghastly, his eyes swollen, his steps feeble, he 
seized her hand, and said, 

“Miss Bradley you have heard-” 

He sank into a chair unable to support himself. 

“ I have heard it, with surprise, Mr. Freeman.” 

“ Have you been the confidant of this base 
transaction 1” 

“No, indeed—I heard it but by accident.” 

“ Oh ! Miss Bradley, do you not pity me!” 

“ I esteem you too much to pity you, Mr. Free¬ 
man, and I entreat you to respect yourself—could 
you wish for such a wife!” 

“Oh! Mary, I loved as never man loved. My 
sun is gone down—my days will ail be darkness 
till I sink into the grave.” 

In vain did Mary offer every argument, which, 
alas! her own heart suggested. The miserable 
man was inconsolable. 

From him she learnt some of the circumstances 
of tbis strange affair. He had received a letter 
from Louisa soon after her return home, saying 
that she had appealed to her father, but he was 
obdurate. Still she assured him her heart was un¬ 
changed, and that she would remain single unless 
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her father could be brought to consent to her 
union with the only man she could ever love. 
She informed him that in compliance with her 

father's wish she was about starting for-town 

on a visit to a relation there. This was the last 
information he received from herself. It was not 
long, however, before he heard from a friend, that 
Dr. Willemere and Miss Graham, having met at a 
party, seemed instantly fascinated with each other. 
They were always together, and it was reported 
that, after an acquaintance of two weeks, they were 
engaged to be married, Mr. Graham, as soon as 
he was consulted, having acceded to the proposal. 
Edward instantly set off for town. With his own 
eyes he had seen them in the dance, at the concert, 
and on horseback. One day he threw himself in 
the way of Louisa, but she passed by without 
noticing him. Having learnt that the day of her 
marriage was fixed, he had just returned, and, in 
a state bordering on madness, sought Mary, as if 
byftpouring out his soul to her, who had been the 
witness of the vows made to himself, he hoped for 
some alleviation of a grief which was sapping the 
fountains of life. 

C HIPTSS III. 

Three days after, a servant, in elegant livery, 
brought to Mary a smaTI parcel, enclosed in the 
whitest paper, and tied with ribbon of the same 
hue, on which was inscribed in a delicate hand, 
“The compliments of Dr. and Mrs. Willemere.” 
Her first impulse was to throw it indignantly from 
her. Her second was to take it calmly with a smile 
from the hand of the servant, and enquire where 
Mrs. Willemere was. The reply was at her father’s. 

Now was the trial to Mary. She certainly wished 
for no further acquaintance with the doctor and his 
lady, yet etiquette would require her to call. But 
she felt a desire to show the peijured pair that she 
was unaffected by their perfidy. Her father, who 
was offended at the slighting manner in which she 
had been treated by her former friend, desired 
to omit the ceremony of a visit. She, however, 
prevailed, and with her parent entered the dwelling 
of Mr. Graham. Louisa flew to her and embracing 
her said, 

“ Oh! my dear Mary, I am so glad to see you, I 
was afraid you would not come.” 

Mary, with a smile calm as an angel, replied, 

“ I could scarce have been so ill-bred as not to 
oiler ray congratulations on your happy marriage.” 
* The conscious pair felt much embarrassed in 
the presence of the amiable girl, whose easy 
manner and happy countenance sadly perplexed 
them. Willemere feared to raise his eyes to the 
guileless creature whose love he had won, and so 


| recklessly cast away; but appeared wholly occupied 
\ in gazing, with impassioned looks, on his beautiful 
| bride. As Mary rose to withdraw, Louisa took her 
| aside, and said, 

“ Dear Mary, as there was some little flirtation 
| between you and Willemere, I feared you would 
think I had behaved unkindly. My only excuse 
is in his fascinating self. I could not resist, I knew 
? not what it was to love till I saw him—therefore 
< you must pardon me if I have eclipsed you.” 

| “ I have nothing to regret,” said Mary, quietly, 

I “I only hope that your Heaven attested vows to 
Edward Freeman may not be heavily visited on 
you.” 

“ Ah! poor Edward, I suppose he is much grieved 
—I am sorry, but love must be my plea.” 

Mary turned away in disgust, and soon took 

( leave. When she regained her own chamber she 
clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

“ Thank God! that is over, and I am myself 
s again. Oh ! how could I have been such a fool, 

$ on so short an acquaintance to trust my happiness 
l to the keeping of another?” 

i When W illemere and his wife were left alone, 

I he said, 

“ My charming Louisa I cannot imagine how I 
could ever think that Mary Bradley pretty. She 
certainly is an insipid little thing). The fact is I 
j had not seen Louisa, and had, therefore, no standard 
\ for beauty.” 

| “You flatter, dearest Willemere, but truly Mary 
never loved you, or she would not be so easy. Ah! 

| had it been me I could not have survived the loss 
\ of you.” 

| Thus this couple, for a rime, deluded themselves 
| with the belief that the passion, which had blinded 
< them to honor and friendship, would be enduring; 

| but soon distrusts of each other began to arise. 
\ Admiration and adulation were still as eagerly 
| sought by Louisa as ever, she could not yield up 
j the incense to which she had been accustomed— 
she was still the most beautiful woman wherever 
\ she appeared, and flatterers were ever near to laud 
| her charms. But her husband felt no confidence 
i in her, he knew how her faith had been broken to 
i another. As he became irritated by her coquetry 
\ he revenged himself by neglecting her, and devoting 
his attentions to any other pretty woman in com¬ 
pany. Soon they were almost estranged from each 
other. 

Three months after Louisa’s marriage Mary was 
herself a bride. 

Ferdinand Greenwald had known and loved her 
from childhood, but Mary had always refused his 
\ proffers, for she believed that the sisterly regard 
> she felt for him was not the high-wrought emotion 
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which she imagined necessary to happiness in the j —then her boy was the only solace. On him she 
married life. Now she had tasted the bitter fruit f lavished all the affection of which his father had 
of a sudden and romantic passion—and the virtues j once been the object. His innocant caresses soft- 
and tried aflection of Ferdinand gained in her esti- j ened her heart and made it better. Dr. Willemere 
motion by contrast with the meritricious qualities ; was seldom at home. Occupied by his profession 
which had deceived her in Willemere. She was ; and his literary pursuits, he shunned a place where 
now, therefore, not long deaf to the solicitations \ memory was too busy recalling the happiness he 
of Greenwald—friendship ripened into love—and j had forfeited when he relinquished Mary Bradley 
never had she cause to regret the hour which | and domestic peace, for Louisa and a deserted 
united their destiny. Affection founded on esteem \ hearth. He loved Louisa; passionately loved her 
and a knowledge of each other’s character qualified i —but he had learned to think her heartless and 
them well to endure together the ills of life, and to ; selfish. Regret for the false step he had taken 
enjoy its innocent delights. j was, therefore, the only feeling uppermost in his 

The first cloud which for a moment obscured j mind during absence, or when he saw Louisa in 
the sunshine of Mary’s happiness, after her mar- $ the gay assembly. Sometimes, however, when he 
riage, was a summons to attend the dying bed ’ met her at home, her unparalleled loveliness, and the 
of Edward Freeman. This young man, weakly ; remembiance of that overpowering passion which 
cherishing a hopeless passion, which he should had induced him to burst every barrier of honor and 
have torn from his heart, flew to intemperance as feeling, would again revive all his former emotions, 
a refuge from tormenting thoughts. Ruinpd health i When Louisa’s boy was two years old he was 
was the consequence. Ashe lay contemplating the \ taken dangerously ill. Dr. Willemere was absent, 
stern image of death, tortured by the sense of his She knew not where he was, or when he would 
infatuated folly, he longed to hear the voice of ; return. All that maternal tenderness could sug- 
reason which he had before spurned. The gentle gest she did for the little sufferer—hut a physician 
tone of Mary beseeching him to respect himself, < whom she called, in the absence of her husband, 
and rise superior to misfortune, as it fell on his J gave her no hope of his recovery. When left 
ear, in the first paroxysms of disappointment, now alone with her child, Louisa saw indeed that death 
soemed to echo through his darkened chamber. > was advancing with rapiiTstrides. 

Had he listened to that counsel death might not j She knelt by him—then it was that the action 
now have been an object of terror. He wished to recalled events long forgotten. There lay her dying 
see once more her who had been the bosom friend \ child in the solitude of her lonely chamber, and in 
of Louisa. The request was instantly complied < deeper solitude of heart, did the hour when she 
with by Greenwald and his wife. It was piteous knelt by Edward Freeman, and called Heaven to 
to see a young man of so much promise brought witness her vows of fidelity since so basely broken, 
thus early to a dishonored grave by the treachery rise as vividly before her as if the scene were now 
of the woman he loved, and the weakness of his again enacted. For the first time a sense of her 
own resolution. His friends pointed out the path guilt was realized—she felt that she wos Edward's 
of repentance and faith, and directed his thoughts < murderer. She shuddered. The words of Mary 
to peace beyond the grave. Gradually they saw Bradley assumed the aspect of prophecy, 
the fruit of their efforts. Tears of contrition fell on ; “I hope your Heaven attested vows to Edward 
the pillow of suffering. Faith, feeble but sincere, Freeman may not be heavily visited on you.” 
and gleams of trembling hope shed their radiance “ They are visited—they are heavily visited,” 
over the closing hours of Edward Freeman. ' she wildly exclaimed—“my husband loves me no 

Louisa became the mother of a lovely boy some- more, my darling child, my only comfort is taken 
what more than a year after her marriage. It was from me—and I have no refuge—I am perjured, 
not long after his birth that her levity had been the ; and a murderer.” 

means of nearly alienating the affections of her She bowed her head on her bands in silent 
husband. To her Willemere was still the object \ agony, and her sobs came thick and fast She 
of unbounded love, and it was merely the thirst for j was unconscious that the door opened, that a light 
admiration which led her so to act as to induce } step crossed the room, that a lady stood beside her; 
in his mind a belief that he was no longer valued, but the intruder’s hand laid on her shoulder aroused 
Bitter were Louisa’s hours of solitude as she became ; her at last She looked up: Mary Greenwald stood 
convinced that she was no more esteemed by her l before her. 

beloved Willemere. In the society of her flatterers ) “Are you come to reproach me in this bitter 
she, for a short time, forgot her misery—but there j hour?” 6he asked. 

were many hoqrs wheu she was necessarily alone , “No, my dear Louisa, I am come to comfort 
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you—I heard accidentally that your sweet boy was 
ill, and I thought* the presence of a friend would be 
welcome.” 

“You a friend, are you—can you be a friend 
after all my baseness ?” 

“ Speak not so, Louisa, I am your sincere friend, 
think not of the past, except as it may serve to 
guide your future conduct,” said Mary approaching 
the child. 

She bent softly over it, and her tears fell on its 
little face. Mary now endeavored to lead her friend 
to better thoughts. She gently pointed out her 
errors, but excused them with the sweetest charity, 
and led her to hope for the pardon of the Almighty 
and the renewed affection of her husband if she 
would abandon the vanity which had caused her to 
fall into so many faults. 

Tears, but not such bitter ones as she had before 
shed, fell from the eyes of Louisa on the bosom of 
her friend. 

They now stood by the infant, and endeavored to 
alleviate his pains—he soon fell into a deep sleep, 
from which he never woke—but passed quietly into 
another state of being. 

Dr. Willemere now entered—Louisa rushed to¬ 
ward him, anil pointed to the bed. 

“ Willemere our child is dying.” 

“ I have heard it, my*Louisa, since I arrived— 
but is there no hope 1” 

He bent over the child. 

* No, no, there is none,” he clasped his hand 
over his forehead. 

Louisa approached and threw herself at his feet. 

“ Willemere for my sake bear it—we have de¬ 
served this chastisement, and I hope it will be for 
our improvement—and Oh, my husband, forgive all 
I have done to oflend you—henceforward I will 
devote myself to promote your domestic happiness 
—for you only are dear to me now that this child 
which has long been my only solace, is about to be 
taken from me—but oh! leave me not to solitude 
and misery.” 

Willemere was deeply moved. 

“ My wife, my adored Louisa, I have also been 
in fault—I have judged you wrongfully—and ne¬ 
glected you shamefully—henceforth we will be 
united in soul—but soe, our child is departing— 
the will of God be done.” 

They knelt side by side and gazed on the Face of 
their dying babe. With a sweet smile he passed 
away. And by his bedside the parents vowed 
anew to bear with each others faults. 

Louisa kept her word. She became an excellent 
woman, an adoring wife, a careful mother, a faithful 
friend. She was much with Mary Greenwald, and 
this intercourse tended to her improvement. From 


j Mary she had the satisfaction to learn that the death 
S of Edward was not without hope. Louisa now 
\ became the centre of a domestic circle, and was 
;> more beautiful than ever, for what can be more 
| lovely than a Christian mother? 


i MY MOTHER. 

\ BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

t Mother ! upon the nigged track 
! Of manhood’s hot and dusty years, 

\ The mern’ry of my youth comes back, 

\ At times, to fill my eyes with tears— 

\ I think of when, beside thy knee, 

| I prayed, my hand inclosed in thine, 

j Until thy mild face seemed to me, 

\ With holy thoughts, almost divine. 

( I see thee bending o’er my bed 
| With choking tears to kiss my cheek, 

i Thy hands are clasped, they deem me dead, 

; Alas! thou hast not words to speak— 

Oh! often in the hush of night 
I hear again that thrilling cry, 

When faint I stirred, of wild delight, 

“My child, my child, he will not die!” 

Mother! dost thod remember yet 
When I and brother on thy knee 
Would listen, as the evening set, 
j To thy old tales of memory l 

> Of holy sires with the dead, 

(You bade us tread the paths they trod'— 

S Of angels watching all we said— 

; Of martyrs who had died for God— 

< 

£ Of they who Joseph’s garment tore— 
i And Pharoah swallowed in the seas— 

> The persecutors given o’er 

< To perish by unknown disease— 

| The Jew, like lonely albatross, 

$ A wand’rer ’till Eternity, 

$ For mocking him who clomb with cross 

; The flinty sides of Calvary. 

I 

Mother! those lessons still remain, 
s Though often, for a time, forgot— 

| Seed time and harvest come again,— 

\ And that thy prayers are vain, think not!— 

J The bud first blossoms in the wood 
J Long after falls the April shower, 

| So, in our hearts, the seeds of good 
! Are watered to the perfect flower. 

\ Some lines of gray are in thy hair— 

{ How many have my errors made 

| Oh! never can thy loving care 
i> By years of kindness be repaid. 

| If from the earth doth yet remain 
j A chord that leads to heaven above, 

: The links of that eternal chain 

> Are welded by a mother’s love. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BT EDGAR WAYNE. 

The beautiful Zeila had been two years wedded 
to the good and modest Amedan. The union was 
one formed under the happiest auspices; Amedan, 
satisfied with the possession of Zeila, introduced 
into his household no rivals in his affections; and 
Zeila, absolute mistress of the heart of her husband, 
had received from him all in his power to bestow 
which her own heart could desire. He was not 
jealous, he placed none of the guards or spies about 
her which eastern customs warrant. Escorted by 
her women, or alone, if she so desired, Zeila visited 
her friends without asking permission, or traversed 
the bazaars, where she found collected the richest 
merchandizes of Europe and of the Indies. She 
purchased whatever pleased her, for Amedan, though 
not opulent, had an easy fortune, and never asked 
of his wife—“ what did this cost me, pray 1” He 
thought that whatever could, for an instant, make 
his Zeila contented and happy, could not be too 
dearly purchased. Such was the character of 
Amedan. How many husbands, think you, re¬ 
semble him ? 

All the women of Ispahan envied Zeila, and yet 
unreasonable as it may seem, she was not happy. 
For many months a sombre melancholy had worn 
upon her spirits. She frequently melted to tears, 
and the gloom of her thoughts covered with mourn¬ 
ing the rich tapestry of her apartments. The good 
Amedan had exhausted himself in vain efforts to 
dissipate the chagrin which oppressed her, and to 
restore that cheerfulness which was at once the 
sign and the proof of happiness. Every day he 
became more and more attentive to the wile he 
adored; and he tried every device of love the most 
devoted, and kindness the most delicate and refined. 
All was useless; and he despaired of restoring the 
happiness, the cause of the absence of which Zeila 
dared not confess to herself, much less entrust to 
her husband. 

One day while she was plunged in her usual 
gloomy reverie, Amedan approached her and said: 
“ Zeila, a business affair of great importance com¬ 
pels me to be absent from you for eight days. I 
depart for Sheraz, and I hope, upon my return, that 
I shall find you more happy. May the prophet 
restore the smile to the lips of Zeila—for one 
heartfelt home of cheerfulness I would give all the 
wealth I possess.” And tenderly embracing her, 
he took his leave. 

There resided then in Ispahan a very aged 
woman, renowned for the possession o proficiency 


L D I E S’ 

in magic, and a knowledge of the future which bad 
never been deceived. She had lived in the city 
thirty years, and there had been a time when she 
was much in vogue, and when her wisdom was 
daily consulted by high and low. But one by one 
her crowd of admirers had fallen off; because that 
while her predictions rarely flattered the applicants, 
she joined to them so many reprimands, so much 
raillery, and above all so much good advice, of 
which she was much more prodigal, than of the 
secret s of her art. Beside all this, she would re¬ 
ceive no fee or reward from those who came to 
consult her, and a mercenary world is very apt to 
estimate the value of that at nothing, for which 
nothing is demanded. These considerations had 
hitherto prevented Zeila from having recourse to 
her, though 6he had thought of doing so more than 
once; but the prospect of eight days’ absence of her 
husband opened to her such an age of ennui, that 
she determined to seek the sorceress and open 
the heart to her, which, until then, she had hardly 
dared to read to herself. 

It was in the suburbs of Ispahan, near the gar¬ 
dens of Zurpha, that the magician dwelt. At night¬ 
fall Zeila repaired to her residence, enveloped in a 
thick veil, and accompanied by a single slave, bhe 
was introduced into a small apartment, simply but 
richly and conveniently furnished, and was aston¬ 
ished to find nothing in the features or in the ap¬ 
pearance of the old lady, which could give rise to 
that fright which she expected to experience. The 
old lady perceived and,profited by this happy dis¬ 
appointment of her visitor, to gain, by questions, 
showing the kind interest taken by the speaker, 
the confidence of the beautiful afflicted one. 1 he 
consultor of the oracle, after much blushing and 
hesitation, revealed the cause of her unhappiness. 

“ I have good cause to grieve,” she said, “ for I 
have the best husband alive, and yet he is the 
cause of all my unhappiness. He possesses every 
virtue—he is kindness personified—but still he has 
nothing in his character striking or distinguished. 
It is a dead level of even and uniform correctness 
and beauty—and so placid is his disposition, so 
void is he of ambition, so destitute of any distin¬ 
guishing trait, that I shall die of ennui. I never 
hear him speak of himself, of his genius—of his 
accomplishments—for genius he has none. It is 
true that bis judgment is perfect—his common 
sense is unimpeachable—his education is good; 
but what are judgment, common sense, education, 
without genius ? They are like a garden without 
roses. In a word, my kind mother, I see with grief 
that my husband never will be distinguished—he 
never will be mentioned out of his own family, or 
named out of his own house.” 
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“ Indeed, my daughter/’ said the old woman, 
“you have abundant reason to complain. You 
have truly a detestable apology for a husband; and 
I do net see how your friends could thus sacrifice 
you. Such a brilliant woman as you are, should 
have wedded a brilliant man—a man of genius—a 
poet who could have sung verse in your praise, and 
who, by his lank and riches, could have surrounded 
you with the splendor of his own glory and great- ; 
ness. Cruel are the parents in the age in which < 
we live! I will repair their injustice. You would ( 
have a husband of your own choice?” 

Zeila assented. ?■ 

“ Very well, my daughter, I have only to pro- 
nounce a single word, and when you go forth you 
shall hear of the death of Amedan.” ; 

“No! no!” eagerly interrupted Zeila, “sooner ; 
let me die myself, I cannot purchase happiness at > 
that price. Amedan merits all my friendship, all : 
my esteem, all my gratitude—may he live forever, ) 
though while I live I remain unhappy !” 

“ Well, well,” replied the old woman encourag¬ 
ingly, “ he shall still live, and you shall be happy 
notwithstanding. It is necessary, my daughter, 
that you remain five days with me, alone. You 
will find that my house is as pleasant and as 
well furnished at least as your own. Every day, 
morning and evening, we will promenade in the 
public places, where the young men assemble. 
We shall be invisible, and unheard, you shall see, 


i nor inelegant, and fell at once in love with the 
; handsome stranger. “ What a beautiful being!” 
j she exclaimed, delighted—“such is the husband of 
; Zeila’s choice!” 

“Consult your mirror,” quietly suggested her 
\ companion. 

Zeila looked in the magic glass for the young 
j man, as he would be, in two years after marriage. 

< “Just Allah!” she exclaimed, “what frightfully 
\ long ears ! What frightful ears! and what a pity 
\ it is that such a beautiful man should have the 
: ears of a stupid beast! How happens it that they 
' cannot be discerned upon him now ?” 

1 “My daughter,” replied the old lady, “it requires 
' at least two years of marriage to discern these de- 
\ fects. The faultless husband of the honey moon 
betrays his blemishes of brain upon acquaintance.” 

At each beautiful man who passed, Zeila con-^ 
\ suited her magic mirror, and was astonished at the 
| universal longitude of their auricular appendages. 

: At length she asked if it were impossible that a 
; man could be handsome in person, and still gifted 
■ in mind. 

J “ I have not said that, my daughter,” said the 
‘ old lady, “ but beauty of person is rare, and genius 
is rare also. We are not then to wonder that the 
\ union of the (wo is rare indeed.” 

J The poor Zeila was nearly disgusted with beau- 
\ tiful men, when she perceived one more faultlessly 
elegant than all the others. She uttered an excla- 


hear, appreciate, and choose. When one of them j mation of surprised delight, and hastened to consult 
has touched your heart, look for him in this little ■ her faithful mirror. What was her joy when she 
magic mirror. It will show you what he will be \ discovered that his ears at any rate were not beyond 
to you in two years after marriage, should you wed j the symmetrical standard. She gazed upon the 
him. If, after this prospect, you determine that j picture, persuaded that now, at last, she had found 
you would like him as a husband, I will take care | the beau ideal, for which she had pined, while 


that he shall love you and demand your hand, 

At these words the old lady opened a secret 
door, and conducted Zeila into a suite of magni¬ 
ficent apartments; overlooking the vast gardens, 


| tired of Amedan’s even and negative features. As 
( she looked she saw that the beauty, seated negli- 
; gently upon a sofa, was intently watching another 
young man, as like himself as two drops of water. 


the trees of which concealed from the public eye { He regarded this personage with absorbing love and 
the palace of the magician; and Zeila seeing the j pride—he had no word, no look, no thought for 


opulence which the sorceress enjoyed, doubted no 
more her power and wisdom. On the morrow, 
anxious to make trial of the magic mirror, she was 
out betimes, with the old lady for a companion. 


anything beside. A young and beautiful woman, 
whose features were those of Zeila, approached 


i him—she seemed to address him tenderly, and 
J to strive by little tricks of amiable and innocent 


Hardly had they promenaded for a quarter of an < coquetry to attract his attention. But the ingrate 
hour, when they saw pass before them a young \ was insensible to all her endearments—wholly 
man of splendid presence. To the most beauti- ; wrapped in the contemplation and worship of his 
ful figure in the world was joined a countenance \ idol. “What a hateful and impertinent creature! * 
in which the lily was blended with the rose; \ cried Zeila— 1 “his ears are well enough, but'he is 
moustaches black as yet, teeth white as ivory. < none the more amiable for all that! 

His costume assisted the elegance of his form \ “No,” said the magician, “the lack of refine- 

and face, and proved a taste refined and accom- ; ment, indicated by length of ears, is no worse than 
plished. Zeila compared this striking personage ' the futurity shown in self-worship. That image 
with her kind Auiedan, in person neither elegant : which he so doats upon is his own reflection. He 
Vol. IV.— 3 
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loves, admires, adores himself, and all the rest of 
the world is to him as nothing.” 

So finished the first day’s work. On the morrow, 
Zeila, still filled with the idea of wedding a splendid 
husband, resumed her walks with the old magician. 
She visited the splendidly decorated places of public 
resort, where the most distinguished men of Ispahan 
assembled to partake of ices and sherbet. A group 
was collected about tf man who spoke in a high 
voice, with due emphasis, and gesticulated with in¬ 
finite vivacity; frequent bursts of applause inter¬ 
rupting his declamation. Zeila listened with a 
lively interest, and watched the effect which he 
produced upon his numerous auditory. She heard 
them repeat, in all corners of the saloon—How 
beautiful!—how well expressed ! What mind !— 
what music of voice! What poetry of thought!” 

“ Behold,” said Zeila, “ the man of my choice ! 
A brilliant mind—a superior genius! How happy 
will be the woman who has such a husband!” 

She consulted the magic mirror. She saw the 
man of genius in busy contemplation of a little 
monster, without head or tail, form or comeliness. 
He admired it with evident ecstacy—caressed it— 
viewed it at all points—smiled to it, talked to it, 
sung to it, unable to withdraw his attention from 
it for a single instant A young woman, as in the 
former case, the image of Zeila, strove to divert his 
attention from this bizarre monster, but he repulsed 
her with angry impatience. “What an oddity!” 
cried Zeila. “ Look, my good mother, and see with 
what a ridiculous object this man of genius is fasci¬ 
nated !” 

“ Oh! my dear child,” said the old lady with an 
air of some little contempt, “ he is nothing but a 
poet. That headless little monster is a pet poem 
of his composition. He has already manufactured 
half a hundred such—he may turn out a hundred 
more, but the last is always that which he considers 
most beautiful and most admires. He prefers it 
above all preceding, and if any one should tell him 
that it is headless, pointless and inane, you would 
be amused at the towering passion into which such 
detraction of his favorite would throw him.” 

Zeila could hot refrain from a burst of laughter. 
“ What a singular blindness,” she exclaimed, “ but 
is it not possible to find a man of genius who is 
not a poet?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the old lady, “ there are 
men of genius who are not poets, as there are 
many poets innocent of genius.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Zeila, “I would wish to 
wed a man of genius who never made a verse in 
his life!” 

“ That again,” answered the old lady, “ may be 
hard enough to find. In these days, all the world 


dabbles in verse. But let us continue the search, 
it may end in discovering what you desire.” 

They sought for some days, and succeeded a 
last in finding the object of their pursuit—a man 
who could have jingled verse but had not—rare 
are such in other cities than Ispahan. Zeila wa« 
immediately entranced, but it was in common with 
all the city. The man was the admiration of every 
circle; everywhere invited, all classes struggled for 
the honor and pleasure of his presence. He knew 
how to accommodate himself to all moods and 
manners, he conversed boldly and freely upon *11 
subjects, now he spoke gravely and profoundly, 
and now the light sallie^ of his sparkling wit daz¬ 
zled all hearers. Zeila thought that of all others 
this certainly was just the man for a husband, bat 
she would first apply the test which had been 
applied to all the rest. 8he looked in the mirror 
to discover what manner of man he would be, two 
years after marriage. 

She was overwhelmed with astonishment when 
her magic mirror showed the man of genius sur¬ 
rounded with a troop of little personages, ugly 
and dirty, but exceedingly pompous and full of 
grimace, who all appeared to be utterly devoid of 
common sense. Some of them beat, scratched and 
knocked, while others flattered and caressed him. 
Each seized him in turn, and he permitted himself 
to be conducted wherever they would, without 
making even a show of resistance. He listened to 
them as oracles, and did precisely what they coun¬ 
selled ; in fine they exercised an absolute dominion 
over him. 

“ Good Heavens!” cried Zeila, “ how those vil¬ 
lainous little wretches treat that man of genius! 
How can he permit himself to be led by creatures 
so disagreeable and sottish!” 

“ My child,” replied the magician, “ those little 
personages, so peevish and imperious, are called 
Pretensions. They follow him everywhere, he 
does not even desire to be rid of them, and makes 
it his happiness to labor to humor all their capnces. 
There is nothing he would not do to obey them. 
They embroil him with his best friends, they create 
for him in the world a host of enemies by their 
unreasonable claims and their jealousies, and they 
render him supremely ridiculous in the eyes of all 
who know him.” 

“ I wish no such husband as that I” cried Zeila- 
“ I wish not to be the slave of a host of creatures, 
whose disposition does not seem to me the most 
agreeable. Should I have the misfortune, however 
innocently, to cross one of these Pretensions, my 
husband would sacrifice me, without love, mercy or 
remorse. But does there exist no man of genius, 
who is not the slave of Pretensions and caprice*! 
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Here commenced new researches, but, like former thinking of her own ambition, but it was but for 
ones, without success. No doubt there are, in the an instant, and she rejoined : 
world, men who unite modesty with brilliant talents, ' “ But all courtiers certainly cannot be at the 

but Zeila had not the good fortune to encounter mercy of a serpent so capacious!” 
such a prodigy, and was cured effectually of her “Alas, yes! my daughter.” 

desire to wed what the world calls a man of “ No courtier then for my-husband !” exclaimed 

genius. * Zeila. “ Still, my good mother, I must acknow- 

Disappointed in so many experiments, Zeila now ledge that I have a great desire to be a lady of 
turned her thoughts upon a husband who should the court!” Hardly had she spoken when she 
gratify her vanity and self-love; one who, occupying perceived the Grand Vizier. Mounted upon a 
an important and splendid position in the world, noble courser, his caparison glittering with gems 
would reflect upon her a part of the eclat of his and with gold, the slaves and officers of his suite 
position. She saw one day a courtier, still young, magnificently clothed, the people crowding after 
descending the steps from the palace of the Shah, the pageant, the procession deployed before Zeila, 
The courtier was escorted by a numerous crowd, in all the pride of Asiatic pomp. She was dazzled 
His costume was magnificent, and all who ap- ■ with the magniflence of the spectacle, and doubted 
proached addressed him with respect the most not that with all this glitter the grand vizier united 
obsequious, humility the most profound. His the most amiable traits. “Can I not wed the 
smile was benevolent and patronising, and the grand vizier 1” suddenly she asked, 
light of happiness shone upon his lips. Zeila i “ Without doubt,” said the magician,, “if you 
was fascinated, and all impatient to wed this desire it. Look in your mirror, and tell me how 
mighty courtier. What a position would be held \ you decide.” 

by the wife of such a man ! What splendor!— Zeila interrogated the oracle which should inform 

what pomp! Her head was already half turned, < her where, in two years, would he the grand vizier, 
when she referred to the magic mirror. < She beheld him—strangled with the bow-string!” 

The scene was changed. The courtier smiled no > « Oh, Mahomet!” she screamed, “what a fright- 

more. His brow was furrowed, he threw around j ful end to his greatness! No, no! No vizier for me!” 
him glances unquiet and suspicious; and the man ; The impression made by this last tableau was so 
who but now seemed so gay was transformed into deep, that poor Zeila prayed the old sorceress to 
the most melancholy and unhappy of beings. Zeila lead her instantly back to the house. Left alone 
saw that he was attended by a great serpent, whose in her apartment, she gave herself up to the re¬ 
maw was always ravenous. The courtier was oc- ; flections to which so many unsuccessful essays 
cupied entirely with this troublesome companion, J naturally gave birth. “Alas!” she cried, “what 
and labored incessantly, but in vain to sate its ! have I done! Why did I quit the house of my 
capacity. The more the reptile swallowed, the dear good husband 1 Poor Amedan ! What will 
more he craved. Some friends of the courtier j be his grief, when he returns, and vainly seeks his 
presented themselves, he received them with a j beloved Zeila! Would there were but opportunity 
manner the most gracious and amiable, he made yet to return ! I feel now, how dear was the hus- 
thera offers of friendship apparently the most disin- • band I have lost by my imprudence and my pride, 
terested, but* precisely at the moment when they < Experience has cured me of all desire for a brilliant 
least expected it, he thrust them into the jaws of lot; and I recall with grief the placid happiness 
the hideous reptile. In this picture also Zeila j which I might have enjoyed all my days, but for 
figured as the wife; the serpent turned his burning > my ridiculous vanity. Dear Amedan ! If, after 
eyes upon her, as if demanding a new victim. The ; my foolish and wicked wanderings, T could return 
courtier hesitated not an instant, and Zeila uttered j to thee, I would fall at thy feet, and I know thou 
a cry of horror, as she saw him sacrifice his wife j wouldst pardon my error!” 

as he had his friends. She turned, affrighted and l “Yes, my dear Zeila,” said Amedan, who sud- 
disgusted, from the revolting picture. < denly appeared at her side, « with my whole heart!” 

“Just Heaven!” she cried, “is it possible there \ Zeila started up in affright and fell into her hus- 
are men depraved enough to sacrifice to a serpent \ band’s arms; while she could not recover from her 
all the ties of friendship and of lovel” \ surprise, but let joy take its place in her mind. 

“Alas, yes! my dear child,” replied the old j Amedan explained, 
woman. “The serpent Ambition is always J “You believed me gone to 8heraz, but I had 
hungry, and unfortunate to those who attempt ; hardly left Ispahan upon my journey, when I was 
to satisfy him. It ends, sooner or later, in their overtaken by your slave, sent to recall me, by the 
being devoured themelves.” Zeila could not help f good woman in whose house we are. Under this 
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roof I have spent every night, and each day I 
have heard the report of your progress.” 

“Yes, my daughter,” said the kind magician, 
who now joined them, “ I knew that your heart 
was right—it was your head only which was 
attacked with a ridiculous mania. I was sure of 
curing you, because your understanding is naturally 
sound; but I would not have commenced the un¬ 
dertaking if you had resembled others who have 
consulted me in the promptings of criminal wishes, 
or fatal curiosity. I have no need of assistance from 
men, and few can estimate the value of my aid.” 

More the sorceress would have added, had she 
not been interrupted by Amedan and Zeila, who 
could not find language strong enough to express 
their gratitude. The reformation of Zeila was 
complete and permanent; she felt that Amedan 
possessed the attributes which alone can ensure 
the happiness of a wife: benevolence, delicacy of 
mind and thought, and trusting confidence, based 
on that esteem which the tender and noble heart 
preserves always for the object of its affections. 
Above all he was gifted with common sense, a 
treasure much more precious, and more rare than 
genius. Zeila cherished more and more the 
simple and modest virtues of Amedan, since she 
had learned that a woman almost always purchases 
a Brilliant Man, at a higher price than he is 
worth. Husbands should on their part remember 
that there may sometimes be the same disproportion 
between the value and the cost of a Brilliant < 
Woman. \ 


TO ELLEN. 

On! tell me not of brighter homes 
In southern climes away, 

Where morning winds are low as lutes, 
And moonlit fountains play, 

And never are the hours told, 

And all are free from care, 

And life is like a marriage feast— 

I care not to be there! 

Oh! tell me not of eastern climes 
Where Sharon’s roses blow, 

And fragrance floats on ev’ry breeze, 
And shaded waters flow, 

The bulbul warbles to its mate 
Beside the starlit streams, 

And 1 love smiles on us all the day. 

And whispers in our dreams. 

Oh! tell me not of fairer lands. 

Though Houris from the blest 
Should beckon to ambrosia] grove 3 
In green isles in the west— 

Why should I fly to foreign lands, 

Or tempt the treach’rous sea ? 

A home within thy loving heart 

Wer$ all the world to me. * 


i KEATS* HYPERION. 

\ A H ALP HOUR’S CHAT. 

We have just taken up a volume of the poems of 
Ke<its. Let us turn to his finest work, Hyperion. 
Keats was not appreciated in his life time, and has 
not been understood since. He is of all our poets 
the most deeply imbued with the Grecian spirit; for 
Shelley, though versed in the old classic poetry,was 
too intellectual to be real, and we turn with relief 
from his fine-spun ideality to the more palpable 
beauties of Keats. Do the latter justice. He was 
the victim of a clique, unjustly condemned while 
living, and having no powerful friends to defend 
him when dead. His sonnets will be eternal monu¬ 
ments to his genius. He was not twenty-five when 
he died, and had already written “ Endymion,” 
“Lamia,” “The Eve of Su Agnes” and “Hype¬ 
rion, each poem evincing a progressive improve¬ 
ment, which, if continued until forty, would have 
brought him up with the great masters of our 
tongue. 

We have always shared in the fondness of the 
elder Greek poets for the Titantic legends. Keats 
in selecting a theme from them has evinced his 
genius. There is some slovenliness, a little redun¬ 
dancy, and now and then a turgid passage in Hype¬ 
rion, but, take it with all its faults, it is, even in its 
fragmentary condition, one of the best poems of this 
century. We will read it. 

| “ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

j Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

) J 4 ar from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

!; Sat grav-haired Saturn, quiet ns a stone, 

) Still as the silence round about his lair; 

< Forest on forest hung about his head 
f Like cloud on cloud.” 

< Such is the opening, and what can be finer? 

• The battle is over, Saturn is dethroned, and the 

< re l >e l 8 sit in heaven. In gloomy despair the god 
; retires to this spot to hide his shame, brooding over 
\ lost empire with an agony such only as immor- 
\ tals feel. But he does not long remain alone. 

! Thea soon seeks him out; but so deep is his 
f dejection that he hears not her approaching foot- 

* 8te P s - ket us read the poet’s description of her: it 
comes in, like a wild prelude, to the Titanic drama. 

j ‘‘Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Fodestail’d haply in a palace-court, 

\ When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore, 
j But oh! how unlike marble was that face: 
l How beautiful, if Sorrow had not made 
? Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self.” 

She approaches the god, as he lies supine and 
f nerveless on the ground, and bending in reverence 
| beside him, attempts to console him, but alas! her 
own heart is heavy within her, and the task is soon 
abandoned. 
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“ Poor old King, 

I have no comfort for thee.” 

She mourns over his defeat, reproaches herself 
that she tried to awake him, and bids him sleep on 
while she will weep at his feet. Her words break 
the profound hush for a few moments, and then all 
again is stilL 

“ As when upon a tranced summer-night, 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave: 

So came those words and went; the while in tears 
She touched her fair large forehead to the ground.” 

And thus they remain—he prone on the earth, 
and she weeping at his feet until Saturn lifts up 
his faded eyes, and seeing his kingdom gone, 
bewails his ruin in accents like a god, but like one 
in despair. As he proceeds, however, recapitula¬ 
ting his misfortunes, something of his old energy 
awakes within him, his indignation starts to life 
and is poured forth in majestic eloquence, and, 
finally lashing himself to a phrenzy, he leaps to 
his feet and asks for another chaos, that out of it 
he may again create a world. Well may the poet 
»ay, 

“That word 

Found way unto Olympus and made quake 
The rebel three.” 

Think of the god in that attitude, and speaking 
those words I What a picture it would make!— 
and yet no living artist could grasp it. 

Thea seizes the favorable opportunity presented 
by this word, and leads Saturn to the Titans, who 
lie brooding over their defeat, groaning for their 
old allegiance, needing only a leader to attempt 
Olympus. The poet now shifting the scene, pro¬ 
ceeds to a description of Hyperion, the god of day, 
(who alone of all Saturn’s friends maintains his 
rank) now striding wrathfully through his colossal 
halls, fretting at his new master, though not know¬ 
ing but that his owii downfall i6 approaching, and 
now flying impatient from the phantoms who tor¬ 
ment him there, and stretching himself, “six hours 
before the dewy dawn,” at the gate of day, to await 
the morn, “in grief and radiance faint.” Here he 
hears the voice of Ccelus bidding him repair to 
Saturn, and lead the foremost van to assert the 
rights of the fallen god. The book closes with 
one of Keats’ fine pictures, for Hyperion, obeying 
his mother, 

“ with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly sea, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the dee]) night.” 

One cannot peruse this book without being 
struck with the beauty of the pictures, and the 
3* 


; exquisite melody of many of the verses. That is 
l especially a fine touch where the poet makes the 

I palace door fly open in “ smoothed silence .” 

Now let us turn to the second book. At the very 
moment when Hyperion stoops from his height, 

I Saturn and Thea reach the place where the ruined 
Titans await his approach. Their retreat is a fitting 
one for fallen immortals. 

“ It was a den where no insulting light 

Could glimmer on their tears; where their own groans 

They felt , but heard not, for the solid roar 

I Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse, 

Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seemed 
Ever as if just rising from a sleep, 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns.” 

Here were assembled the Titans, except those 
who were in torture or wandering. C®us, Gyges, 

\ Briareus, Typhon, Dolor and Porphyrion, with 
| others, the brawniest in assault, were pent in close 
dungeons, where their huge limbs, crampt and 
screwed, were locked up like veins of metal. The 
\ rest found covert in this dismal den. And dismal 
indeed it must have been with its impenetrable 
\ gloom, unseen cataracts, and horrid monstrous 
crags, even to those who had been unaccustomed 
j to the celestial plains. Then what must have 
been its horrors to the conquered Titans! Their 

I feelings may be judged from the disorder in which 
they lay, the disorder of defeat, impotent rage and 
despair. 

\ “ Scarce images of life, one here, one there. 

Lay vast and edgeways; like a dismal cirque 
! Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 
i When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 

\ In dull November.” 

| In this passage the poet displays an imagination 
? of the highest order. Had he compared the Titans 
S merely to a vast circle of Druid stones, he would 
have evinced no higher faculty than fancy, but 
} when these stones are seen at twilight , on a for - 
j lorn moor, with a chill rain falling, on a November 
| eve, he rises, by so many steps into the loftiest 
\ regions of imagination. There is something mys- 
l terious and awful in contemplating those vast ruins 
1 at such a time and under such circumstances, for 
j their shadowy shapes appear in the diin light, to 
grow even more colossal, and even at times to look 
| as if endowed with life. If the description had 
: gone no further we should have regarded them, 
however, as devoid of feeling, mere huge, shadowy 
monsters, lying prone and motionless. But a vita- 
< lity is given to the picture by the chill November 
rain which vividly reminds us of the icy despair 
| of those Titantic hearts. The whole simile is a 
> fine example of the process by which, through the 
force of association, Burke says the emotion of 
terror and sublimity is awoke in the soul. 

Here then lie the Titans, among them Ottus 
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Phorcus, Atlas, Creus and Asia, mighty names. 
There too is Encetadus, once the mildest of the 
race, but now wroth for war. Misfortune has 
changed his character; he alone is not prostrate; 
but raised on his elbow glares savagely around, 
meditating that second war which was to shake 
Olympus, and dim traditions of which we still read 
of with awe in the pages of Hesiod and the ante* 
Homeric poets. 

This melancholy scene meets the eye of Saturn 
as he reaches the borders of the dismal gulf. Tor* 
tured by rage, grief, anxiety, and most of all despair 
—for never had he so keenly felt his downfall until 
now—he staggers forward fainting. The sight is 
too much, the anguish is too severe even for a god: 
and he would have fallen, 

“ But that he met Enceladus’s eye, 

Whose mightiness and atce of him, at once 
Came like an inspiration; and he shouted, 

‘ Titans, behold your God!' ” 

This is one of the finest touches in the poem, 
or indeed in any poem, Homeric or Miltonic. It 
alone would settle Keats’ claim to high genius. 
v This simple passage is worth all that was ever 
written by the malignant old cobbler who hunted 
him to death. Had Keats maintained himself at 
an equal height throughout the porm he would 
have left a name second only to that of the bard 
of Eden. 

But we must hurry on. Thus inspired with his 
old daring, Saturn, in a noble Bpeech, incites the 
Titans to arise, ending by calling on Oceanus for 
his opinion. The dethroned god speaks and de¬ 
clares that their fall is by the law of Nature, which 
id its struggle for perfection has appointed other 
and better powers to succeed them. He holds 
out no hope, but resigns hUnself to fate. A deep 
silence ensues, none answering for a space: then 
Clymene lifts her timid voice in melancholy regrets. 
She gives a beautiful description of the young god 
Apollo, which we must pass over. But her wo¬ 
manish complaints are suddenly drowned by the 
fierce voice of Enceladus. Let us tell it in the 
poet’s own words: 

“So far her voice flow’d on, like timorous brook 
That, lingering along a pebbled coast, 

Doth fear to meet the sea; but sea it met, 

Ai:d shuddered; for the overwhelming voice 
Of huge Enceladus swallowed it in wrath: 

The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 
In the half glutted hollows of reef-rocks, 

Came booming thus, while still upon his arm 
He lean’d; not rising, from supreme contempt. 

‘Or shall we listen to the over-wise, 

Or to the over-foohsh giant. God3 ? 

Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
That rebel Jove’s whole armory were spent. 

Not world on world upon their shoulders piled, 

Could agonize me more than baby-words 
In midst of this dethronement horrible.’ ” 


| And then proceeding, in a strain of lofty elo- 
: quence, in which he makes his bearers fully sen* 

' sible of their degradation, and inflames them, by 
\ every art, against their oppressor, he starts to his 
feet, and lifting up his vast stature, is about to paint 
the blissful days they once enjoyed, when he be- 
\ holds Hyperion approaching, and ceasing suddenly 
| he calls all eyes to view the only one of their 
j; household who is not disgraced. “Hyperion, lo! 

< his radiance is here!” he cries. The passage that 
| follows, as it is the most sustained in the book, we 
\ give entire. 

“ All eyes were on Enceladu&’s face, 

; And they beheld, while still Hyperion’s name 
\ Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 

' A pallid gleam across his features stern: 

< Not savage, for he saw full many a God 

f Wroth as himself. He look'd upon them all, 

? And in each face he saw a gleam of light, 
l But splcndider in Saturn’s, whose hoar locks 
^ Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel 
\ When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 

■ In pale and silver silence they remain'd. 

Till suddenly a splendor, like the morn, 

Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

> All the sad spaces of oblivion, 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, # 

' And every height, and every sullen depth, 

'l Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams: 

[ And all the everlasting cataracts, 

| And all the headlong torrents far and near. 

Mantled before in darkness and huge shade. 

Now saw the light and made it terrible. 

It was Hyperion :—a granite peak 
His bright feet touch d, and there he stay'd to view 
The misery his brilliance had betray’d 
<; To the most hatoful seeing of itself. 

• Golden his hair of short Numicjian curl. 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

\ In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 
) Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 
To one who travels from the dusking East: 

Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp, 
lie utter’d, while his hands, contemplative. 

He press’d together, and in silence stood. 
Despondence seized agnin the fallen Gods 
\ At sight of the dejected King of Day, 

\ And many hid their faces from the light: 

But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 
Among the brotherhood; and, at tbeir glare. 

Uprose Iapelus, and Creus too, 

And Phorcus, sea-born, and together strode 
To where he towered on his eminence. 

There those four shouted forth old Saturn's name; 
i Hyperion from the peak loud answered, ‘Saturn!' 

, Saturn sat near the Mother of the Gods, 

; In whose face was no joy, though all the Gods 
! Gave from their hollow throats tne name of ‘ Saturn.’” 

\ The second book closes with this magnificent 

• passage, and, in the succeeding one, the author 
; takes up another portion of his theme, as if he felt 
< his inability to carry on immediately the scene he 
j has opened. He never lived to finish it. The third 
! book closes abruptly, and contains little except a 
J description of Apollo and numerous isolated verses 
i of great beauty. We will leave Hyperion now, 

- therefore, and shut the volume. 

At another time we may take up Keats more at 
large and endeavor lo analyze his genius. C. 
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I have said Mahtoe was coy—so she was when¬ 
ever any of the young men of the town were by. 
But with George Marvin, her brother by adoption, 
she was, of course, perfectly familiar. As she bad 
The town of Norwalk, Connecticut, was first j learned to call him, so she seemed to consider him 
purchased of the natives about the year 1640, only j her brother, and never were brother and sister more 
twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims at affectionate than were they, though the wide world 
Plymouth rock. It was at that time inhabited \ were looked over to find them. Affectionate! They 
by a branch of the Mohegan tribe, who, at the j little thought how deep were the sources of that 
settlement of the town, returned again to the main regard till at length, in the fullness of rime, it broke 
body, in what is now the eastern part of the state, j upon them in an instant. 

There was one little Indian girl left behind. This At Unguowa, a few miles to the northeast of the 
was done at the urgent request of one of the settlers, I settlement, resided another branch of the same tribe 
named Marvin, wlio, having but one child, a son, to which those who had left Norwalk belonged. It 
desired to adopt this girl, and rear her as his own. > chanced, one day in September, when Mahtoe, as 
She consented to remain with them, and saw her > I have said before, was seventeen, that a young 
friends and family depart for the home of their Indian from Unguowa saw her as she was sitting 
fathers without apparent grief, though after they I on a tall hill that rises abruptly on the eastern side 
were gone she went away by herself and wept It j of the river. It was then covered with some noble 
was not strange, for Mahtoe was young, a mere j forest trees, but now bears only a short row of 
child indeed, only seven years old, and almost a j stinted poplars. She was employed in weaving a 
stranger to her newly found friends. But she little basket for her needle work, for she had not 
soon became quite reconciled to her new mode of j yet forgotten the rude acquirements of her younger 
life, and when she had learned the language of j years, nor the language which was her own, but 
the English none ever appeared happier or more < amid all the accomplishments of civilized life, she 
amiable than the little Indian girl. She speedily j still retained an affection for many of her old cus- 
grew to be a favorite with the whole company of < toms and pastimes. The view from the position 
settlers, and was welcomed to their dwellings with j which she occupied was beautiful. To the west, 
the greatest cordiality. J the valley of Norwalk, with its winding stream, its 

Ten years passed away, and still Mahtoe re- \ meadows, its trees, whose foliage glowed with all 
mained in the family of Mr. Marvin. But what J the tints of the rainbow-to the east, the forest all 
a change had those ten years wrought in her. \ untouched, just as it came from the Almighty’s 
Instead of the slender girl she was now the well \ hand—to the south, the sparkling waters of the 
formed woman. Tall, but splendidly proportioned, j sound, and the long, blue island beyond—oil these 
she was active as the deer, and almost as coy and j were before her eye, and their surpassing beauty 
timid. She seemed to have lost many of the cha- { was fully appreciated. And as Mahtoe gazed on 
racteristics of her race, or rather they had been j the face of Nature so rich, so calculated to in- 
greatly modified by her continued intercourse with j spire one with emotions of admiration, of love, 
a civilized people. For she had been instructed j and benevolence, the pure spirit within her mani- 
during those ten years in the same knowledge, and j fested through her eyes its happiness, and her face 
with the same care and labor that the children of j was radiant with a quiet joy. The young hunter 
the English enjoyed. 8he loved and respected j saw her and admired, I will not say he loved, for 
her friends and benefactors, and their manners and j love is a plant of slower growth; but he was struck 
mode of life had been gradually adopted as her j with her beauty, and stood and viewed her unob- 
own; so that by the time she was seventeen there served himself till Mahtoe having finished her work, 
was scarcely a -more lady-like personage in the j arose to return home. He then placed himself 
whole settlement than was Mahtoe the Indian girl. { directly before her, and addressed her m her own 
Oh! it would have charmed you to observe the | tongue. 

bright hope, of yoath .peaking oat through her j “ Will not the maiden stay awhile that Tontawae 
brighter eyes—to hear her sweet voice break forth j may feast his eyes on her beauty I It makes glad 
in the rude music of the times—and to watch her j his horrt to look on so fair a creature.” 
a. she tripped gaily over the soft grass, now bound- “ It is time for Mahtoe to return,” replied she, 
ing like the panther, now climbing rock, that the ; “see, the hill is already between the sun and the 
wild goat would almost fear to tread, now paddling j river, and the tree shadows are long. My brother 
the frail canoe along the beautiful little river that awaits me at home.” 

watered the village. i “ But Tontawae loves the maiden. He would 
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make her his wife. He will hunt for her all the prefer? I need not tell. Both were sufficiently 
day. She shall never want.” ! terrible to a young and happy thing like her, but 

Her face grew pale at his words, and, though death was nothing in comparison with the eternal 
she knew not why, her heart sickened at the bare < stings of conscience, and a fame sullied among men. 
thought of becoming his wife. But she said j Still there was one hope of escape from both, and 
fi rm ly r \ it was not forgotten, for as Tontawae approached 

“It cannot be. The youth is a stranger, and \ the unhappy victim of his passion, she snatched 
seeks in vain for Mahtoe’s heart But he is wel- i suddenly his tomahawk, and as the stag at bay 
come to our tent; will he eat with us to-night?” < turns on his pursuer, so with the unwonted strength 
and she stepped aside to pass by him and lead the j and the courage of desperation, with a single blow 
way home. Without further parley, the young ; she felled her persecutor to the earth. It was a 
hunter gTasped her in his sinewy arms and bore < bold deed, and she knew it too, for if discovered by 
her away in the opposite direction. She screamed ■ any of his people before she could make her escape 
for help, but it was too far from the settlement, and \ good, the most fearful tortures were her portion, 
no one heard her cry. Tonawae carried her in j She was discovered, for she had hardly sprang 
his arras awhile, and then setting her on her feet, \ through the door of the tent and was dying across 
compelled her to walk by his side, holding her j the plain, when a stout warrior entered, and on 
tightly by the hand till they arrived at Unguowa. ? seeing what had been done started immediately in 
When Mahtoe returned not home at sunset, \ pursuit And he overtook her and brought her 
George, who was always uneasy if she were long j back to the village, and called out the tribe to 
absent from his sight, walked out to meet her. ^ witness the death of the ill-fated young man who 
Though he knew not where she had been during \ was then ebbing out his life, 
the afternoon, he chanced to go directly to the spot j Mahtoe must die to-morrow; the relatives of 
from which she had been so rudely carried away. \ the deceased demand blood for blood. There will 
As he came to the tree, under whose shade she had be a solemn dance, a funeral dirge, and then the 
been sitting, and saw the basket she had made, > blazing fagots—the greedy flames will dry up the 
which had fallen from her hand in her struggles j sources of life, and the fair maid will go to the land 
to escape, he knew not what to make of it. He < of spirits. And there will be savage triumph and 
looked about and saw the trail of heavy feet, but j rejoicing over her sufferings, and feasting and 
they were not hers. He called her, and searched \ revelry will conclude the scene. But the girl is 
all around, but she neither answered nor came. He ] firm, for the spirit of twenty ancestral chiefs nerves 
returned to the village—no one had 6een her or > her heart, and she will rise early on the morrow to 
could tell anything concerning her. This certainly j see the sun for the last time as it peeps above the 
began to look alarming, for the sun had some time j horizon. 

been down, and it was already growing dark. ; It is midnight, and Mahtoe sleeps; not a muscle 
Mahtoe had never stayed so long away; and why | moves—not a sound do these sweet lips utter, 
did she leave her basket on the hill ? There must The slumber is quite peaceful, for all is undis¬ 
have been violence, but who would injure Mahtoe? \ turbed within. A few bear skins spread on the 
The affair was incomprehensible. j ground form her only couch, but in her infancy 

All that night and the next day was the search \ she often rested on such a one. At the door of 
for the lost maiden continued, but nothing was ; the tent lies a stalwart Indian, the same who had 
discovered that aflorded any clue to the mystery of ^ pursued her when she attempted to escape. Why 
her absence. Unfortunately no one had seen her <; does he sleep so soundly ? Has he unwittingly 
when carried away by the stranger youth, and the i partaken of some drug which deadens his senses 
idea of violence from any of her own people was \ and causes him to slumber at his sentry post ? It 
not for a moment entertained. So they sought in j must be, for he heats not the door .of the tent open; 
the forest and the river, climbed the hills and cros- 5 a girlish form steps over his huge body, and gliding 
sed the valleys of the whole region about, and at \ to the side of Mahtoe, whispers softly in her ear. 
last they gave her up as dead. J She 6tarts up, but does not cry out, for Indian blood 

In the meantime the poor girl was exposed to j runs in her veins, and Indian cunning and caution 
a severe trial, from which she came out most \ avail her now. The two, the girl and the woman, 
gloriously. Her captor, on the day after he had < for Mahtoe’s character has grown with the occasion, 
taken her to his tent, finding entreaty useless, j and she has laid aside the girlish character forever 
boldly threatened her with death if she longer | —the two approach the door, step lightly across 
refused to yield to his brutal put poses. Death ) the guard who is still wrapped in bis dreams, the 
or dishonor; which did the high-minded Mahtoe l door closes after them, and they are gone amid the 
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darkness of the night Well done, Mahtoe, bravely, 
nobly done, my little Marmah, and rich shall be 
thy reward. Fly swiftly, and pause not for weari¬ 
ness, for a long and toilsome journey is before you. 
Let not the howling of the wolf or the cry of the 
panther terrify you, for you leave worse enemies 
behind. The night is dark, and your path rough and 
difficult, but yonder bright star shall be your guide, 
and shall cheer you on till the morning dawns. 

It did cheer them on, and when the sun burst 
forth in the morning the ten miles that separated 
Unguowa from the settlement at Norwalk had 
been passed, and the fugitives stood panting at 
Mr. Marvin’s door. Mahtoe was soon locked in 
the arras of her brother, George, but she never 
called him brother after that. The little Marmah 
who had so generously saved her, could not, of 
course, return to her tribe, but she was soon far 
happier than she could ever have been with them, 
for with Mahtoe for a teacher a new and bright 
light beamed in upon her spirit And she profited 
well by the lessons she had received, and became 
as great a favorite in the settlement as Mahtoe 
herself, and like her, soon had a home of her own, 
being married to a young man of the place, who 
was envied by all who were seeking a wife. Some 
of the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants of 
the town still boast their descent from one or the 
other of those two Indian girls. 


TO MY DAUGHTER LOUISA. 

BT JOHir C. D I N If I E 8 . 

Rose-bud dear! 

Oh! while I gaze 

Deep in the depths of thy loveful eyes,— 
Rose-bud sweet! 

Thy winning ways 
Foreshadow thy future victories! 

Rose-bud loved! 

Thy witching power 
Softly reflects thy mother's charms,— 

Thy parent rose 

The dearest flower 

That Nature folds in her teeming arms. 

Rose-bud sweet! 

Come near my heart, 

Let it thrill and feel the throbs of thine, 

And I will know 
Its pulses start. 

Warm from thy mother’s soul divine! 

Rose-bud mine! 

The love that wells 

From the depths of my heart for her and thee, 
Rose and bud! 

The stronger swells 
As Time rolls on to Eternity. 


\ THE HONEYMOON OVER. 

j BTC. H. FORD. 

< “ Wht, what is the matter, child?” said aunt 

i Sarah, laying down her knitting, and gazing, in 

> astonishment, at her niece, who, with her bonnet 
; still on, had sat convulsed with weeping from the 
\ moment of her entrance, and had twice disregarded 

the question which the old lady put to her now for 

> the third time. 

> Aunt Sarah was one of the most single-hearted 
of her sex. She had, nevertheless, a strong mind, 
and from what she knew of Mary, suspected that 
something had gone wrong between the newly 

5 married couple. Mary continued weeping for 
\ some time, but at last spoke, though in disjointed 
, sentences. 

> “Oh! I am so unhappy,” she sobbed, “for 
j Henry does not—love mo—as he ought—as, as I 
<; believed he would. I wish I was dead.” 

j “ Mary !” said aunt Sarah in a tone of marked 

> displeasure, sternly regarding her niece. 

\ Mary hung her head and burst into a fresh flood 
| of tears. Aunt Sarah continued. 

\ “I am shocked to hear you use such language, 
| Mary. What! repine against Providence and wish 
j yourself dead!” 

a Oh ! forgive me,” said Mary, running into her 
aunt’s arms, «I scarcely knew what I said. But I 
am so unhappy. Indeed, indeed I am. I feel as if 
my heart would break.” 

Aunt 8arah tenderly pressed the sufferer to her 
bosom, soothing her as she would have quieted a 
child, and when the composure of the weeper had 
been somewhat restored by these means, said, 

“ But you have not told me, my dear child, why 
you are unhappy ? Open your heart to me. You 
are aware that I love you as a mother—perhaps I 
can do something for you.” 

Aunt Sarah had taken charge of Mary when, 
left an orphan at the age of nine, she had no other 
\ friend in the world. It was under aunt Sarah’s 
| guidance that Mary grew up to be a really esti- 
? mable girl, though not without faults, for alas! 
who, in this woi.ld, is exempt from them. It 
was from tunt Sarah’s house that Mary had gone 
forth>$.. bride. What so natural then that the 
young wife should return thither for consolation 
in her trouble. 

«I am glad you have come to me, Mary,” sSrd 
aunt Sarah, when she found that Mary at every 
attempt to speak, burst afresh into tears, “for a 
wife should never reveal any little difference with 
her husband, except to some very near and dear 
friend. I stand in the light of a mother to you, 
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and wish to hear, not from motives of curiosity, “ Why ?” said Mary, looking down at her attire, 
but to see if I cannot advise you. Fear not, then, in surprise, “ is not this sufficiently good 1” 
to tell me all.” i “ It is old fashioned and does not fit you.” 

Mary at last gained courage to explain the “But it is unsoiled and will yet wear a long 
causes of her grief, which were narrated with time.” 
many interruptions from her. tears. Her story “ That is no reason.” 

was that which too many young wives have; “ W hat! not study economy.” 

to tell. At first her husband had been devoted ■! “No! for you do not look well in it. Let me 
and constant in his attentions, and she had been ask you a question. Would you, if you were still 
supremely happy; but gradually his demeanor unmarried and expected a suitor this evening, wear 
changed, though why she could not tell unless that dress!” 

that he had ceased to love her. At times he would Mary looked confounded. A new light seemed 
seem annoyed; often he spoke querulously; and breaking in on her. 

to-day he had showed positive anger, and addressed “ I will change the dress this instant if you will 

her so sternly that she had come, the instant he wait.” 

left the house after dinner, almost broken-hearted “ Do, by all means.” 

to her aunt Such was the substance of Mary's . In less than quarter of an hour Mary re-appeared 
story. " > totally changed in appearance by the substitution 

Her aunt listened, without interruption, until ; of a different dress, 
the young wife had finished her tale, when she “I think it very probable, Mary,” said her aunt, 
looked at her a moment kindly and said, “ that in this little matter of your dress may lie one 

“You have done wrong, Mary, though in what, of the secrets of your difficulty with your husband. 
I cannot yet tell.” Mary started in surprise. “ Yesl You. know he is passionately fond of elegant dress, 
my dear, you have done something wrong, though ’Besides U is no compliment to a husband to wel- 
by your present demeanor I see it was done inno- - come him home in a dress in which you would not 
cently. In some way you have crossed your hus- appear before the veriest stranger. Now a husband 
band’s wishes, or jarred on some one of his peculiar would be ashamed, perhaps, to tell so simple a cause 
notions. For instance, I noticed you the other $ of his annoyance, though he might be annoyed the 
evening hanging around him the whole evening at : more from being forced to be silent. May this not 
Mrs. C——’s company. Some men are excessively > be the case with Henry !” 
annoyed at such things. I know not whether I ! Mary looked up, and tears were in her eyes, 
may be right as to this particular instance; but ; “You are right. I see it by numerous little 
depend on it, in 8Qme little thing, of no more im- ; things I had overlooked or disregarded before. A 
portance than this, you have displeased your hus- thousand, thousand thanks for your advice.” 
band. Everyman has his whims, and the first The next day Mary made her appearance at aunt 
duty of a wife should be to study them. You are a Sarah’s at an early hour. She entered smiling, 
woman, and ought to have a woman’s tact, and let f “ All went off right,” were her first words, 
it be your business to find out in what way you ‘ “Henry’s brow had lost its cloud, and we have 
have displeased your husband.” j not spent so happy an evening since the honey- 

“ Oh! no, no, it cannot be. It is no trifle, j moon. And this morning I wore no dishabille at 
Had you only heard him speak to-day.” ■ breakfast, as I have been accustomed to: so, when 

“ Mary, I know t am right. Cheer up, wipe off \ Henry was going out, he took my hand and said, 
your tears, go home, and meet your husband to- \ 1 1 wish you would always dress as pretty, Mary, 
night with a cheerful face. Make no allusion to as you did last night and this moming. , Oh! aunt 
the past, but demean yourself as nearly as possible : Sarah what a load of unhappiness you have removed 
as you did in the days of courtship.” j from my heart.” 

Mary was at length ,?e-assured . departed. ? “Persevere, my dear child, and discover, if in 
Aunt Sarah eSt ufilil about an hour bet^<e tea- i anything else, you have innocently crossed your 
time, whfcfy as if a new thought had strufli her, ^htrsbaad’s likings. Remember a wife should always 
she put on her bonnet and stepped around to see | consult not only what is right, but what will please 
feF niece. The young wife was sitting in the j her husband, for only in doing this doeB she have 
parlor musing. The first words aunt Sarah ad- \ any chance of happiness.” 


dresed to her, even before the salutations of the j Mary took her aunt’s advice, and never again 
day, were, j had to complain of any indifference in her husband. 

“ Do you always dress in this way, Mary, when j From such slight causes often springs the unhap- 


you expect no company 1” 


piness of the married life! 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. j 

A rich array of costumes 'has been forwarded to \ 
us this month, from which we select the figures in < 
our plate. They are as follows: 

Fig. i. —A Walking Drf.ss of light colored silk; { 
tight sleeves, and boddice high on the shoulders. A f 
double lace mantelet is worn with this costume, the > 
pattern of which appears in the plate. The bonnet 
is of crepe, trimmed with the same materials and < 
with lace, to which is added a few daisies. 

Fig. ii.—A Walking Dress not so high on the ? 
shoulders, displaying a worked chemisette beneath. 5 
The bodtlice is surmounted with a cape, having two j, 
rows of pointed ruffles of the same material with the \ 
dress. The sleeve, which is tight, is trimmed near j 
i the shoulder in the same way. Round waist: two > 
deep flounces on the skirt, finished around the lower s 
edge with points. Crepe bonnet, trimmed around the \ 
i front with lace ruffled, and on the crown with crepe < 
^ twisted in a very beautiful style. 

Fig. hi.— A Walking Dress of lilac colored silk, j 
The principal feature of this dress is the very magni- j 
ficent mantelet pelerine, of which wc can give no 
description that will present near so good an idea of 
the article as maybe derived from the plate, to which, ; 
therefore, we refer the reader. ) 

Fig. iv. —A Walking Dress. The hanging Bleeves < 
1 at the elbow, and the new style of the boddice are the 
remarkable features in this costume. 

Fig. v.— As Evening Dress. This boddice has J 
the fashionable buttons, and the style of the costume - 
| altogether is new and distwgue. The pattern of the 
sleeves is particularly pretty. 

Fig. vi. —Here is a back view of a cardinal, vary- \ 

| ing but a little from that in figure three. ~ < 

Walking Dresses. —These dresses continue to be ; 
made long, especially behind; the bodies continue J 
high and tight, but there may be a little fulness on ■. 
the shoulders, and a full back, nor is the ceinture : 
excluded: the sleeves are, in many cases, still worn j 
tight, but those a la Louis XIII. have become popu- J 
lar with the advancing summer. We have seen $ 
bodies made half high in three pieces: the front ’ 

1 trimmed with a fulling of the same material, placed j 
over the middle seam of the corsage, and continued 
up each side to the epaulet; a row of pearled loops > 
is put over the side seams and surrounds the edge of 5 
the epaulet and cuffs; the sleeves plain. Then there | 
is a fashionable style in spotted Pekin silk; the body } 
perfectly tight, the front a bravaroises allowing of the j 
under chemisette of cambric being seen: the sleeves 
plain, and of a single piece with open facings; the j 
skirt trimmed with two broad folds. j 

Evening* Dress. —The prettiest evening dress of J 
| the month is lhade of rich figured satin of a bluish > 
grey, open on each side of the skirt, and showing an > 
under skirt of rose-colored gros de Naples; these j 
openings are attached across with double volants of j 
rich white lace, fastened to the dress with immense > 
choux or roseattes of the same, gradually lessening j 
upward; the corsage very low and fitting tight to the ’ 
figure; waist a decided point; the whole of the upper 


part of the corsage and short sleeve nearly concealed 
by a splendid lace berths, to match the lace which 
decorates the skirt. 

Bonnets.— The fronts of the bonnets are now 
being worn a little more projecting over the face, and 
less deep at the ears. The crowns do not descend 
very low upon the back of the neck, but allow of the 
back part of the head being rendered slightly visible. 
Paille de riz, crepe and blonde are much worn for 
bonnets, trimmed with the most delicate flowers and 
the lightest style of feathers; the form of the paille 
de riz hats being of such an elegant and novel shape, 
that without being too open in the front of the brim, 
yet allows of the hair being worn in great profusion 
on each side, or for the placing of those elegant orna¬ 
ments, such ns flowers, riband, <fcc. Some are com¬ 
posed cf straw-colored gros de Naples, and trimmed 
with a bouquet of field flowers and taffetas ribands, 
shaded yellow and green. 

Capotes a coulisses are not much ornamented, and 
some are made of straw with silk crowns, with merely 
a ncpud, and long ends at the side; the chou is some¬ 
times of plain net. White satin bonnets are covered 
with lace,and ornamented with a long white feather; 
the Penelope bonnet is the newest syle, and capotes 
a Ja Madenne, with long veils of tulle. Leghorns, 
whether plain or sewed, are now in favor, and vary 
in form and trimming according to the use required. 
Bonnets of etoffe sylphide are made rather close, with 
a narrow bouillonne of tulle, and bunch of lilac or 
flour de cedras; pailles de riz mixed with silk form 
pretty capotes, with sprigs of May and feather leaves, 
or wreaths of aubepine. 

Mantilles of black filet, with trimmings of the 
same, have been and continue to be fashionable; also 
the manteau Veniticne in black or white, lined with 
lilac or pink silk; scarfs of glace silk are hollowed 
out at the throat, and trimmed a la grandemere. Cris¬ 
pins and camails of tarlatuae over silk, are made with 
four rows of lace and embroidery; the various styles 
of mantelet all form pelerine behind, and the ends are 
rounded; they are trimmed with a ribbon a la veillc; 
trimmings of ribbon quiUed, and bands of silk decou- 
pees in festoons, are much in use. 

Caps. —The most successful cap for the present 
season is the bonnet Petraque, the lappet of blonde 
with which it is formed, and the delicate foliage 
which passes over the top of the front, and the beau¬ 
tiful exotic flower which droops on each side of the 
neck, combine to render this coiffure becoming to any 
style of face. 

Materials. —The chameleon silk is all the rage in 
Paris and London, and derives its name from the ever- 
varying shades it assumes in different lights. Buttons 
are much used in redingotes and robes of demi neg¬ 
lige; they are made of colored glass, agate, stones, 
&c., having a gold point in the centre, and are of a 
round form. Black lace is almost an indispensable 
accompaniment of every toilette; camails are of lace, 
scarfs of lace, flounces of lace, &c. &c. Point de 
Venise is also much in demand, and is made in every 
color ; N and the patterns are either antique, rcninesance 
or pompadour; it is also made in black and white for 
shawls, or scarfs of cachcmire or barege. 


« 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

With this number begins a new volume which we 
enter on with the happiest auspices. The union of 
“The Lady’s World” and “Artist,” gives the 
publisher the command of facilities such as no others 
can obtain. In novelty, beauty and style of embel¬ 
lishments we were said to surpass every colemporary 
last month, and we predict for the illustrations of the 
present number a still more general popularity. In 
the literary department we shall leave nothing un¬ 
done to please our readers, though on this point it 
becomes us to speak with more modesty. But while 
wc shall be assisted by such writers as Mrs. Sigour¬ 
ney, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Annan, and other female 
authors of the first rank, we are confident of winning 
the suffrages of the sex for The Ladies’ National 
Magazine. 

Are our fair readers aware that we alone, of all 
the monthlies, published the fashions for last month? 
One of the magazines, we believe, issued patterns 
similar to our costumes nearly three weeks after they 
had appeared in pur June number. This fact is the 
best testimony we could adduce to the superior ad¬ 
vantages we possess *for procuring the very latest 
styles. Our' arrangements are such that we shall 
always receive patterns for our engraver even in case 
of a failure through the ordinary channels, so that 
in no case will there be a disappointment. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The rage for cheap re-prints is sensibly declining. 
Where an edition of ten thousand of a newspaper 
extra was disposed of last summer, scarcely five 
thousand can now be sold. The public prefers the 
orthodox book form to the huge quartos of the news¬ 
papers. This is returning half way to the legitimate 
book-trade; and the ultimate effect we foresee will 
be to come back to the old channels, though at a 
reduced price. And the publishers will find it their 
interest to adapt themselves to the times and look 
for remuneration in a large edtion. 

Harper $ Brothers have just published “ The False 
Heir,” by James, which we will dismiss by sayiug it 
is pleasant, of a good moral tone, and as near as can 
be like all his late romances. They have also issued 
“ Dr. Olin’s travels in the Holy Laud,” illustrated by 
Catherwell, and got up in their best style. Dr. Olin, 
it will be remembered, is President of the Wesleyan 
University, and is a man of erudition, talent and cha¬ 
racter. His volumes are agreeable and instructive, 
and this is high praise when we remember who have 
been his pioneers in the same track. “The Family 
Library” at twenty-five cents a volume is being 
issued: this is just half the price at which it was at 
first afforded, and then it was considered a miracle 
of cheapness. From the same house we have 
“ Home, or the Iron Rule,” by Mrs. Ellis, which, 
like all her books, will do much good. “ Brande’s 
Encyclopaedia,” and “ Alison’s French Revolution,” 
are still in the course of publication by the 6ame : 
house: both are standard works 


George S. Appleton , Philadelphia, has just pob- 

< lished “ Seven Years and a half in the New Pur- 
? chase,” a book much in the style of Mrs. Claver’s 
J “New Home, who’ll follow,” but whose wit is 
\ more after the style of the old school of Sterne and 
■ Swift, intermingled with modem colloquialisms, 
i The author gives a humorous and graphic pic- 
j ture of western life, and we heartily commend his 

> volumes, warranting the purchaser much amusement, 
\ if not many a laugh. It is the book of books for a 

> traveller, ennuied in a car, on a steamboat, or at 
j the springs. “ Hector O Halloran,” an Irish story by 
: W. II. Maxwell, and published by Mr. Appleton, is 
| also a pleasant book for after-dinner reading. The 

> same publisher hap issued “ No sense like Common 
\ Sense,” one of Mary Howitt's delightful volumes. 
; She aims to teach that we should be contented with 
] our situation in life, and admirably has she sue- 
] ceeded. The story is well told, and many will read 
• the book for this, even if they neglect the moral. A 
\ beautiful edition of Milton, in pearl, has appeared 
j from the .same house, got up with a neatness and 
' taste which would make Mr. Appleton’s reputation, 
j if that was not already done. The margin of the 
| page in this volume is most bewitchingly ample. 

< E. H. Butler, Philadelphia, continues the publics- 
| tion of his “Pictorial History of the United States,” 
\ and of his “American Naval Biography.” A new 
j number of each work is before us. The illustrations 
\ of the Pictorial History are particularly fine, and re- 
| fleet high credit on the artist, Mr. Croome. There 
\ is a life, finish and truth to nature about his designs 
\ which approach the French artists, and which, if 
i progressively improved, prill eventually place him 

alongside of those celebrated designers. We have 
great hopes of this, for each new number of the 

< work evinces a decided improvement over the lasL 
, The pictures are also historically true, that is as near 
: so as it is possible to make them; and this is as much 
l as can be asked. Great pains have been taken by the 
■: publisher, designer and editor to secure accuracy,not 

< only in the costumes, but in the likenesses of such 
: men as fill a prominent place in the history. As an 

< instance of this we may refer to the portrait of Cabot, 
which is from an undoubted original, procured at a 

j great cost. This work is the first pictorial one of 
| magnitude got up on this side the Atlantic, and de- 
! serves encouragement on that account, if on no other, 
s The celebrated English illustrated edition of Froissart 
\ is not near so accurate as this history, most of the cos- 

< tunics in that lauded edition being at least a century 
[ later than those of the time for which they are repre- 

sented. We can, therefore, commend the illustra- 
J tions of this book as exact, as well as spirited. The 
» work should be in every one’s band. 

| Lea Blanchard have issued in one volume 
{ ** Moore’s history of Ireland,” being all that is con- 
j tained in the three London volumes. Whenever the 
| author finishes the work they propose issuing the 
| remainder. The same house is issuing “ The Encly- 
| copaedia of Geography,” an excellent work, in num- 
i bers. A new novel T>y Cooper is to be published by 
: L. & B. shortly. It is said to resemble “ The Pio¬ 
neers” in some respects. 
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THE CONSENT. 

■ T MRS. V . A . SEYMOUR. 

It was on a bright moonlight evening, in the 
rosy month of June, that two young men were 
wandering, arm in arm, about the romantic scenery 
of Trenton falls. As they stepped fearlessly along, 
now treading on the very brink of the overhanging 
rocks, beneath which rolled the limpid waters, now 
pausing when some sudden turn brought them, 
one after another, in view of the several cascades, 
gleaming in silvery splendor, beneath the full-orbed 
moon, they were silent—for they were both lovers 
of nature, and they needed not language to express 
their feelings. The eloquent'look, the silent grasp 
of the hand are sufficient, in such scenes, without 
the intervention of words. 

4t length, when they came to the last turn, and 
the glorious view of tailing waters, bounding in 
one gladsome, never-tiring leap, while the basin 
into which they fell, was concealed by the shower 
of snowy spray, that everlastingly rises like a 
grateful incense to Heaven—as all this burst upon 
their enchanted vision, they paused in adoration— 
not of the scene before them—but of Him, who 
poured out these living streams in such beautiful 
and wild confusion. The eldest of the friends, 
raising his companion’s hand in his own with 
uplifted eyes, exclaimed in a solemn tone— 

These are thy glorious works, parent of God, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 

So wondrous fair—Thyself, how wondrous then! 

Then, as if almost ashamed of his emotion, he sat 
down in silence upon a rock near at hand, where, 
in a few moments, his companion also seated him¬ 
self, and by degrees their feelings sobered down to 
the calm realities of life. 

While they are recovering themselves we will 
tell our readers who they are—Edward Vinton and 
Charles Manning were both residents of New York. 
The former, a practising lawyer, and the latter, a 
merchant. They had been playmates and school¬ 
fellows in boy-hood—friends and chums at college 
Vol. IV.—4 


—and the friendship, commencing in such early 
life, seemed to “grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their strength.” There are few 
such friendships in this matter-of-fact world, but 
when they do occur, what a source of pure happi¬ 
ness they may be found l They had been called 
Damon and Pythias at school, and I believe that 
each would have willingly laid down his life for 
the other, so sacred and exalted was the bond that 
united them. Charles Manning was about four 
and twenty years of age, and Vinton, his senior 
by two or three years, was well fitted, through 
superior judgment and depth of intellect, to he the 
counsellor and guide of his more volatile friend. 
Charles had lost his parents when very young, 
and therefore was the more fortunate in having had 
such a companion, while he himself, from his light 
and buoyant spirit was an excellent counterpoise 
to the more grave and susceptible nature of Vinton. 

But we have left them too long sitting upon that 
rock. After a while their conversation had gra¬ 
dually subsided from the high-wrought strain in 
which they had indulged on this their first view of 
these delightful falls, and they began to speak of 
the party with whom they had been tiavelling from 
New York. “Now I think of it,” said Charles, 
“ should we not have invited some of the young 
ladies to accompany us in our walk 7 I fear they 
will accuse us of want of gallantry.” 

“ To tell the truth,” replied Edward, “ there is 
not one in our party for whose society I should 
have cared at this moment—I could not hear the 
thoughts of witnessing these scenes, for the first 
time, in the presence of an unsympathising heart, 
and therefore requested you to accompany me pri¬ 
vately. Besides I always hove an innate fear of 
rendering myself ridiculous by a display of emo¬ 
tions that I cannot control, and that would seem 
affected to one who did not feel with me.” 

“ Oh ! Edward,” said Charles, laughing, “ I fear 
you will never find the ‘sympathising heart’ that 
you desire among the fair sex—you will remain 
an old bachelor, and I shall have to keep you 
company, much against my inclination, I confess.” 
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“ But,” inquired he abruptly, “ did you see that 
lovely creature who arrived a few minutes after 
ourselves 1 I was standing on the piazza, after 
you had gone up stairs, when a private carriage 
drew up, and the most beautiful young lady that 
my eyes ever rested upon, was banded out by a 
stately looking old gentleman, who must be her 
father. They did not appear at the tea-table, or I 
should have pointed them out to you.” Vinton 
listened with great earnestness, and was about to 
reply when Charles added—“ By the way, it struck 
me that8he was the exact counterpart of that lovely 
damsel whom you raved so about, some months 
ago, and the old gentleman must be the stern 
tyrant who spirited her away so suddenly.” As 
he finished speaking he glanced at his companion’s 
face, and was startled to see that it was pale as 
death, while his dark, lustrous eyes swain with 
tears, which the clear moon-beams rendered dis¬ 
tinctly visible—” Forgive me, Edward,” he mur¬ 
mured softly—“ I meant not to move you thus— 
indeed I knew not that the impression was so 
deep”—Edward smiled sadly as he replied, 

“ I ought to be ashamed of myself, Charles, for 
this weakness: you know all my heart, and yet you 
never can know how strong are the chains which 
bind me to that fair being—although I have seen 
her but once, I feel that she is the ruling star of 
my life, and I have a presentiment that we are to 
meet again—do not mistake me—I am not speaking 
of what men call fate , but I believe that there is 
an overruling Providence which directs all our 
ways, and which moves hearts destined for each 
other by some inexplicable charm, so that if not in 
this world, surely in another they will be united.” 
Charles gazed upon his friend’s countenance as it 
kindled with enthusiasm, and a half smile over¬ 
spread his own features. But he checked it, and 
said, 

“ Do tell me again the history of that meeting 
which has stamped this feeling so indelibly upon 
your heart—it is so long ago that I have almost 
forgotten it.” 

“ I will.” Vinton commenced in a tone almost 
tremulous, but it grew calm as he proceeded. 

“ About six months ago, you will remember, I 
was called to Philadelphia on business. I saw 
little there to interest me, and should have returned 
home with a heart as indifferent as the one I took 
there, if I had not been tempted one fine, clear 
afternoon, to take a ride on horseback on the 
delightful road to Laurel Hill. Exhilirated by the 
fresh, bracing air, my spirits rose, and I was can¬ 
tering gaily along, when I saw a figure on horse¬ 
back, which instantly arrested my attention. So 
graceful aud picturesque were the appearance and 


l altitude of the young lady, (for such it was) that 

> I was impelled to ride hastily forward to see if 
s the countenance corresponded with the rest of the 
j person. A young gentleman rode by her side, and 

> they seemed to be accompanying a carriage which 
\ was abreast with them—I rode quite near, when 
\ the object of my pursuit suddenly turned round 
\ and presented to my view the features which I 
\ have never forgotten. Her dark ringlets blown by 
| the breeze into beautiful disorder, shaded her glow- 
\ ing cheeks, and a pair of eyes so brightly, deeply 
\ blue, and withal softened by such long eye-lashes, 
| that they quite confused all my ideas. The rosy 

lips had just been parted with a smile, and the 
| expression still remained upon them. I reined in 
| my horse, and was following them more slowly, 
| when I saw her horse suddenly start and gallop 
| forward with the most fearful rapidity. The steed 
\ of her companion plunged violently and threw him 
\ senseless upon the ground; the driver of the car¬ 
riage urged bis animals to their utmost pace, while 
' a thrilling voice cried from the window, 4 my child 
\ —my child !’ You may imagine that I pursued 
\ the lady’s horse with all the speed in my power. 
She sat him admirably, but I could 6ee that she 
began to waver—I shouted to her with the energy 
of despair, 4 do not <ear—keep firm.’ At last, as 
the horse was bounding down a small slope, where 
she would assuredly have been thrown, I reached 
his head—seized the bridle in a moment, jumped 
from ray seat, and caught her in my arms—I led 
her to the bank at the side of the road—she was 
pale as marble, but she did not faint. I saw that 
she struggled against it—never can I forget the 
feelings that agitated my soul as I gazed upon her 
lovely countenance—I saw the beau ideal that I 
had ever sighed to behold, and felt that she was 
the embodiment of all the dreams of my youth. It 
was only for a few short moments that she appeared 

unable to move—her lips murmured 4 my father_ 

where is he V I replied -that he was safe, and the 
next instant he came running toward us, bis hat 
off, and his grey locks streaming in the wind. She 
made a faint effort to meet him—he clasped her to 

his breast with frantic delight, 4 oh ! my child_my 

Alice, my only treasure—the tears streamed down 
his cheeks, nor were mine withheld from flowing 
in sympathy, when his Alice, for so I must call her, 
turned to me, and reaching out her small hand, 
which I took with respectful eagerness, exclaimed, 
‘Father, will you not thank this gentleman ?—I 
owe him my life/ He thanked me with the feel¬ 
ing that you might suppose a father would expo 
rience toward one who had saved his child, yet I 
thought I observed a pride in his manner, as if 
he could not brook an obligation, even of such a 
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nature. After a few moments conversation, he 
inquired to whom he was so much indebted—I 


memory—the stars of his hope! He learned that 
the general departed at day-break, and thus he was 


mentioned my name, and a cloud instantly over- j again left to wonder at such inexplicable conduct, 
spread his fine countenance. In a cold and almost { The object clearly seemed to be to avoid him, and he 


haughty manner he drew his daughter’s arm within < 
his own, and bidding me good evening, entered the ! 
canriage with her, leaving me lost in wonder at the j 
strange alteration which the mention of my name 


vainly sought to imagine why there should be such 
an evident desire to prevent his farther acquain¬ 
tance. He was of good birth and family, and was 
conscious of no act of his life that should cause 


had occasioned. I returned to the city in a dejected j him to blush for his name. He lingered for a few 


mood. I felt hurt, for the father of her whom I 
had rescued had not even asked me to call—indeed 
I knew not who he was, but I learnt the next day 


days with the party with whom he had travelled, 
and then returned to his business more deeply in 
love than ever. He would reason with himself 


by inquiry that he was General Clifford—that he \ often thus—“ Why should I cherish such feelings 
had lately returned from Europe with this only i 
daughter, who was admired and sought by all, but j 
watched over with the most jealous care by her 


when they are sure to make me unhappy 1 I see 
that her father dislikes me and would never consent 
that she should be mine.” But when was Love 


proud father. I returned to New York, and since s ever put to flight by Reason? Her pale light is , 
then have never seen or heard of them. Now, my j unheeded when Love’s flaming torch throws its 


dear friend, if you are wearied by this long story, - 
remember you brought it upon yourself by asking 
for it.” 

Just at this moment a sweet voice was heard, 
exclaiming, “ oh! father—do let us go on a few 
steps beyond this—I am sure that we shall see 
something still more beautiful.” Yinton grasped 
his companion’s arm with a convulsive pressure. 


radiance over our pathway. 

> Not long after the events narrated, Edward 
j Yinton was passing through Broadway one after- 
■ noon, and saw the beautiful object of his thoughts 
I emerging alone from a shop just before him. fre 
S could scarcely believe his senses that fortune should 
j thus favor him. She blushed as she replied to his 
confused greeting: and that blush was a harbinger 


“ It is sAe,” he exclaimed. They both sprang j of joy to his spirit. He asked her permission to 
to their feet, and General Clifford and his daughter \ accompany her in her walk, which she readily 
stood before them. They recognized our hero at j granted. She informed him that they were passing 


once, and the fair Alice said in a low tone as she 
took his offered hand, 

“Mr. Vinton, I am happy to be able once more 
to thank you for my life.” He could not forbear 
gently pressing the soft fingers that trembled in 
his—but her father received his polite salutation 
with such cold stateliness of bearing that his own 
pride was roused, and hastily touching his hat, he 


a few days in the city on their return, from a long 
journey, to Philadelphia. She spoke with enthu¬ 
siasm of the scenery at Trenton Falls, where they 
had last met, and regretted their sudden departure 
without mentioning the cause. Edward conversed 
> with his usual ease after the first embarrassing mo- 
| meats, and that half hour’s walk was to both a 
| delightful season. He was charmed to perceive 


passed on with his friend, and left the father and j that the treasures of her intellect were not inferior 


daughter together. j 

“ This is unaccountable,” exclaimed Charles, as ) 
soon as they were out of hearing; “ that a man \ 
should treat you so, after you have done him the j 
greatest service that one human being could render \ 
to another—and yet what a beautiful creature Miss j 
Clifford is! I have half a mind to fall in love with j 
her myself.” Edward could not speak, he was lost S 
in thought—the remembrance of the sweet smile j 
which had beamed upon him, and the almost cer- > 
tainty that the fairy fingers which he bad touched 


to the beauties of her person Too soon they 
reached the Astor House, and as he ventured to ex¬ 
press his regret that their walk had terminated, his 
companion said with down cast eyes and timid grace, 
“ I would ask you to call, Mr. Vinton, but——” 
“I understand you,” he replied, “your father 
does not like me—I will not intrude, however 
much it may cost me. Permit me to hope tha 
you will sometimes think of one from whose 
thoughts you are never absent.” The “eloquent 
blood” rushed to her brow as be spoke, and she 


had very gently returned his pressure, fairly in- > quietly replied, 


toxicated him with delight, in spite of her father’s \ 
haughtiness. He looked forward with joyous anti¬ 
cipation to the morrow when he doubted not he 
should see her again. But what was his disap- 


“ T can never forget that you have preserved my 
life,” At this moment her father appeared, evi¬ 
dently watching for her, upon the steps of the 
Astor House. When he saw who was her com- 


pointment at the breakfast table, when he looked j panion, the same dark shade passed over his fea- 
in vain for those melting eyes which shone in his < tures which Edward had observed on their first 
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meeting, and with a cold bow and “good evening, J The hours sped rapidly away as light feet kept 
Mr. Vinton,” he led his daughter away, leaving time to melodious sounds. Edward watched the 
her lover (for so we must call him) like one from fair Philadelphian with a beating heart—but she 
whom the light of day is suddenly withdrawn. < was so surrounded by admirers that it was but 
He had some faint hope that her father might seldom he was able to catch a glance of her soft 
possibly give him some excuse for advancing the eyes. Toward the close of the evening he was 
acquaintance, but this hope was destroyed, and he fortunate enough to see her enter a small recess, 
felt almost in despair. Yet that bright blush, did formed by a deep window that overlooked the Bat- 
it not whisper something to his heart I Yes—and tery. He ventured to step behind the light drapery 
that whisper, like an angel's, brought comfort and which partially screened her from view. She was 
tranquillity to his bosom. The next evening Vin- leaning on the side of the open window, apparently 
ton and his friend Charles were invited to a party absorbed in contemplation of the beautiful green, 
in a splendid iqansion near the Battery. Vinton on which the clear moonlight shone with unusual 
at first intended to decline, but overcome by the radiance. 

persuasions of Manning, who was fond of lively > “ May I ask,” said he, “ how long you remain in 

scenes, he consented, and they went together, the city ?” 

What was Edward’s joy when he entered the , “We leave to-morrow morning,” was the reply, 
brilliantly lighted saloon, to see Miss Clifford con- in a low voice. She turned her head as she 
versing with a lady just opposite the door. He spoke, and a tear was seen trembling on those 
was so delighted with this unlooked for occurrence long, dark eye-lashes. Edward muttered something 
that he could scarcely return the graceful salutation unintelligible about the moonlight and the water, 
of the lady of the house. He had never before which seemed to call for no response, and obtained 
seen Alice, except in a riding or walking dress, none. He longed to ask a question, but dared not. 
Arrayed in a white robe of simple elegance, with The silence was becoming embarrassing, when he 
no ornaments but a single row of pearls upon her : said, 

snowy neck, and a white rose in her hair, she “I dare not. Miss Cliflbrd, ask leave to call on 
looked the very perfection of living, breathing love- , you at your own home—for I see that your father 
liness. Again, as Edward approached her, he saw has some cause of antipathy against me, which I 
the same bright blush steal over her countenance, cannot understand. May I hope that it is not 
like the rosy hue that announces Aurora’s approach, shared by yourself? and will you not think me 
He introduced Charles as his most intimate friend, presuming if I tell you that your image has never 
and she welcomed him with a smile of pleasure. left my memory since the happy hour when I first 
Again, he saw her father regarding him with that saw you.” Alice replied not, hut she sufTered him 
look which so saddened his heart. He said to . to take her hand. “You will not forget me?” 
Alice in a low tone— ■ murmured he in a soft voice. 

“ Miss Clifford, I dare not ask you to dance.” “ Never!” was the reply. “ Oh ! leave me,” she 

“No, no—do not,” she replied, giving her hand ? added, “ray father will see you.” Here let no 
to Manning, who had just petitioned for it. As fastidious lady he shocked that the fair Alice should 

her graceful figure floated through the dance discover any tender feeling toward a lover whom 

Edward watched her so intently that he forgot all I she has only seen four times in her life. Let her 
the splendor and pageantry around him, until a ; remember that he had a face and figure too striking 
young lady, tapping his shoulder with her fan, \ to be unnoticed, and that the first time in which 
rallied him in a lively tone about his absence of ■ she ever saw them he was her preserver from an 
mind. i ■ untimely death. 

“Do tell me, Mr. Vinton,” said she, “what are ; l pray thee now, gentle reader, go with me to 

you thinking of? but there is no need of asking, j the good city of brotherly love. Let us ascend 

Here you have been gazing at Miss Clifford for \ these marble steps, and this richly carpeted stair- 
the last half hour without moving your eyes.” j case. We will enter this half-open door—here is 
Edward started, for he saw General Clifford stand- I a drawing-room, magnificently furnished, silken 
ing near the lady—so near that .he must have j hangings and costly gems of art which adorn the 
heard every word. Their eyes met, and a smile ; walls, all show the hand of taste as well as the 
of bitter scorn passed over the proud general’s J power of wealth.- On a pile of crimson cushions 
countenance. j sits the fairy queen of this luxurious abode. Gen. 

“Oh!” thought Yinton, “could I only unravel \ Clifford reposes in a large arm-chair in a thoughtful 
this mystery—if I could discover the cause, of this > mood. Perhaps his mind is wandering back to 
strange antipathy—what would I not give ?” > other days when the mother of his fair child was 
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with him—young and beautiful a a ahe is now. / Therefore, I command you to think no more of 
That mother hail been taken awdy in the very - him—you have seen him but a few times—it 
spring-time of existence. Since then he had sup- j surely can be no sacrifice to yield to the wishes of 
plied the place of both parents, watching over this j a father who loves you so fondly.'* Alice was 
tender flower with the fondest affection—and well > deeply pained to see in the father whom she had 
had she repaid his love by the most unbounded con- j always looked up to as the model of all that was 

fidence. Never (until lately) had he seen a shadow great and good, such an unchristian spirit. She 

cross her brow, of which he knew not the cause. \ ventured to suggest something about forgiveness, 
“ Alice, my child,*’ said he abruptly, “ come and > but he would not listen for a moment. “ Promise 
sit by me—I wish to talk to you a little.” Alice ! me,” he cried, “that you will^never encourage 
rose slowly and approached her father. He drew > Mr. Vinton by word or look.” 
her fondly down into the chair beside him, but she j “I never will disobey you, my father,” she 
did not speak. Surprised at this, he put his hand : replied—but her cheek, pale as marble, told how 
upon her face to turn it toward his own, it was i much the effort cost her. After she had become 
wet with tears! “ My dear daughter,” said he somewhat calm, the general sat down by her and 

tenderly, “ what causes these tears 1 You know ; said, in a tender manner, 

that you have only to mention your wishes to me > “ My dear child, when this painful conversation 

and they shall be gratified—what cause have you j commenced, T was prepared to enter upon one of a 
for weeping!” She hid her face on his shoulder, $ very different character—you are now nineteen 
and replied, \ years of age—until this time it was your dear 

“ I have done wrong, dear father—but, indeed, I \ mother's wish that you should be left to pursue 
felt that I could not sleep to-night without confes- your education without the intrusion of other sub¬ 
sing it to you—will you forgive me 1” ; jects of thought. Now I must inform you that it 

w You must tell me first what the offence is,” ; has long been my design to give you to one every 
replied the general in a lively tone—“ what is it 1 | way worthy of you—your cousin, Frank Lester. 
I am glad to hear that is all that grieves you, for \ He loves you, and will, I doubt not, make you 
I am very sure that I have nothing to forgive.” ) happy. He has returned from his voyage—and 
Alice had great difficulty in coming to her confes- to-morrow I shall expect you to receive him as 
sion, but she had resolved upon it, and at length \ your future husband.” 

•he told her father that a gentleman had called • Alas! the general had forgotten, as too many 
that morning while he was out—that she bad seen : fathers, and some mothers also are apt to do, the 
him, and finally, with many tears and blushes, added j days of his own youth. Poor Alice was quite 
that she feared she had done wrong in listening to j overwhelmed; she bad never dreamed of such a 
all he said without her father's sanction. \ calamity as having a husband selected for her, and 

“ Tell me his name,” thundered out the general, \ she knew not what to answer. Her father expected 
while a dark look settled on his brow. ! nothing but silent acquiescence, and left hor alone 

“Mr. Vinton,” faintly replied bis daughter. He J to sorrowful reflection, 
started, and with something like an imprecation : Let us return to Vinton. After General Clifford 
on his lips, strode fiercely up and down the room; \ and his daughter had left New York, he tried in 
Alice, who knew her father's violent prejudices, \ vain to satisfy himself with the unsubstantial hope 
knew also that it would be of no avail at the mo- \ that he should again meet them in some fbrtu- 
ment to attempt to soften him by words. 8be > nate manner, and that then everything would be 
had feared that he disliked Mr. Vinton, but had > arranged and satisfactorily. His friend Charles 
never heard him allude to him in any way, and, > tried to encourage him, but be could not be con- 
therefore, sat trembling and wondering what could j tented to wait in uncertainty, and knowing th*. 
cause this great excitement. At length her father > there was no reasonable obstacle—at least none 
Mopped before her and commanded her to look up. \ that he could perceive to his wishes, he determined 
“Alice,” said he, “you have never deceived me j to go at once to Philadelphia and try hi8 fortune. 
—and I have never thwarted your wishes. Listen > He saw Alice, and frankly told her of his love, 
to what I say—Edward Vinton's father was once j She did all that a young maiden could do in refer 
tty dearest friend. We were both young and am- $ ring him to her father. She did not conceal from 
bitious. He obtained by unfair means a place at j him that she had never ceased to think of him 
which I was aiming. We never had any inter- j with pleasure, since that moment in which he had 
course after that. He is now dead, and probably l rescued her from such danger—but at the same 
his son knows nothing of this, but I can never give j time told him that her father had strong prejudices, 
my daughter to him whose father was my enemy. J and she feared he had imbilred some against him- 
l* 
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self, which it would be difficult to overcome. Ed- > from the embarrassments into which his own 
ward, with the blissful assurance of her love in • thoughtlessness and imprudence had plunged him. 
his heart, saw little to fear from anything earthly. \ Although he felt that his own happiness was, for 
Tho next day the general received a respectful \ the present, out of the question, yet he (rejoiced in 
letter, in which his daughter’s hand was sued for j that of his friend, and was determined to do all he 
by Edward Vinton, with a manly and impassioned \ could to secure it. But how could he banish him- 
energy. The graceful diction and eloquent flow j self so far from Alice? He checked the thought 
of words, expressing so warmly the feelings of his \ as a selfish one, and commending himself to Him 
heart, excited a glow of admiration in the father’s j who never forgets those who trust in Him, busied 
mind, but it did not change the stern decision ; himself in preparations for his departure. Yet it 

which had been made. The lover received a cold \ was not without many sad thoughts that he saw 

answer, containing the substance of what Alice’s l his arrangements all completed, and felt that he 
father had told her, of his old enmity as the only \ must go, without hearing one word from her who 

reason for withholding his consent He was fur- j was the object of all his hopes—for whose sake he 

ther told that this reply was irrevocable. W here > alone wished to gain wealth or fame, and without 
were now the dreams of future happiness that had j whose smiles, even the highest earthly honors 
danced before our hero’s mental vision with such j would be dimmed of their glory, 
enchanting brightness? A dark cloud hung over < It was a bright, autumnal morning when Vinton 
his pathway, but one little star shone amid the j stood on the deck of the vessel which was to bear 
darkness, and a voice whispered in his ear, “she him on his short voyage. He had grasped Man- 
loves thee—despair not.” > ning’s hand with a farewell pressure, and begged 

A few weeks passed slowly away, and Vinton j him if he saw his Alice, to speak of him to her, 
heard nothing from his beloved. He endeavored \ which the other readily promised, gaily telling 
to interest his mind more deeply in his profession, j him that he knew the course of his love would at 
with the hope that by winning fame and wealth, he \ last run smooth. With a smiling face Charles 

might at last soften the mid general’s heart. He j leaped on the quay, and the next moment turning 

had been deeply hurt at the insinuation that his S round, waved his handkerchief with such a happy, 
father had acquired the contested object by unfair > triumphant air, that Edward was at a loss to corn- 
means. He knew it to be untrue, and immediately \ prebend him. 

set about an investigation of the proof. He had f “ Why is he so glad,” was his almost reproachful 
long known the circumstances, but knew not who \ question, when he felt the blood rushing in torrents 
was the early friend spoken of in his father’s j to his heart, and a thrill of joy ran through his 

papers. This occupation deeply interested him, ; frame, for he saw General Clifford approaching 

and he hoped, at some future time, to clear his i with his daughter; the pale looks of the father told 
father’s memory from all stain. One day Charles > who was the invalid. Could it be that they were 
Manning appeared at his friend’s office in a state , to be fellow-passengers? A few moments dispelled 
of great agitation. He soon disclosed to him that J all doubt, for he saw baggage placed on board, 
his affairs in Savannah, where almost all his pro- j superintended by a handsome young man, whom 
perty was centred, were in a very unsafe condi- j he regarded with an uneasiness that he vainly tried 
tion, and unless some faithful lawyer on whom he to 6hake off. But one glance at the soft eyes'of 
might depend, could be found to depart imme* j Alice told him that he was still remembered, and 
diately, the result would be his total ruin. He was < the look of joyful recognition which she gave him, 
expecting in a few months to marry a beautiful, i amply atoned for her father’s scarcely perceptible 
but portionless damsel, and thus he had more than salutation. Vinton soon learnt that the name of 
common reasons for anxiety. Edward reflected for ; their companion was Lester. Two young men, 
an instant, and then said, j both of such prepossessing appearance, could not 

“ I go myself.” • fail to form an intimacy, and that intimacy ripened 

“Oh! no, my dear fellow,” said Charles, “it \ into friendship, during the fortnight which elapsed 
will injure your business and your prospects. I < before they reached their destined port. Alice was 
did not dream of such a sacrifice from you—only > the frequent subject of conversation between the 
point out some one iu whom I can confide, and I > new friends as they paced the deck, during the 
will engage him immediately.” But Edward was : long starry nights. Lester frankly told Vinton of 
firm in his determination; his was not a mind to < his uncle’s projects, and of the disappointment he 
shrink from self-denial in the cause of his friend, had experienced when his sweet cousin, whom he 
He well knew that no one else would bestow the had loved from boyhood, had confessed to him that 
labor that would be necessary to extricate Charles r her heart was pledged to another. This she had 
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done in the noble spirit of sincerity which had 
always been a prominent feature in her character, 
and he acknowledged that it had saved him from 


nor look had she ever turned from the path of duty. 
But above all, the pious heart of this dutiful 
daughter was grieved at the thought that one 


much future pain. “For,” he added, “I do not J just sinking into the grave, as she could not help 

fearing that her beloved father was, should cherish 
in bis heart so unforgiving a spirit as his words 
that he could not give Vinton much hope of over- • and actions testified. Daily did her fervent prayers 


intend to be inconsolable.” 

Lester knew the character of his uncle so well 


coming his prejudices, but told him that Alice had 
inherited the unchanging disposition of her father, | 


and he need not doubt her constancy. He also $ eternal rest. 


ascend that his soul might be purified from all 
earthly passions, and fitted for the mansions of 


informed him that the general’s health had been 
failing for some weeks—although he was not an 


Alice had a voice of surpassing sweetness. Her 
father had always loved to hear her sing, and it 


old man. He himself was strongly impressed with J had been his pride and delight to cultivate her 
the idea that he should not recover, and had desired J powers to their highest extent. Now, in the days 


Mr. Lester to accompany them, fearing that he 
might be called to leave his only child in a strange 
land. Perhaps, too, he hoped that by being in 
daily habits of intercourse with her cousin, she 
might be brought at last to accept him as a lover. 
Alice did not appear often on deck, and then it 
was only in her father’s company. Vinton could 
see that the general was much chagrined at his 
presence, and therefore prudently forbore to intrude 
himself at such times—but he saw that Alice herself 


of his weakness, his greatest solace was to have 
his “ warbling bird,” as he fondly called her, seat 
herself by bis couch, and charm him with the 
melody of her voice. Like David’s harp of old, her 
sweet tones seemed to drive away the dark shadows 
that sometimes fell upon his spirit Thus all her 
moments were devoted to her suffering parent 
When he allowed it, rfie would read to him from 
the Holy 8qriptures, which her dear mother had 
taught her to love—and her soft voice uttered 


was becoming pale and thin, through her constant j words which the proud general would have brooked 
attendance upon her father. What a trial to a 
young lover’s feelings to know that the beloved 
of his heart was so near, and yet be forbidden to 
assure her of his unabated affection, save by an 
occasional glance which was all the intercourse 
allowed them! Yet even this solace he was soon 
to be deprived of when they reached the harbor. 

His business compelled him to take up his abode j filled the whole soul of Edward, and whioh be was 
in the city ; while the general and his family retired \ assured could never be effaced. Vinton heard with 
to lodgings in the suburbs. Lester frequently visited j grief of General Clifford’s perceptible decline, but 
him, but he gave him no hope. He told him that J honorably refrained from seeking the society of his 
he himself bad tried, more than once, to intercede j daughter. Although having discovered at what 
in his behalf, but his uncle had checked him in a \ hour she took her solitary walk, he almost dailv 

.. • / _ • _i .i__ a. _i_i_j .i___ r 


from no other. 

As Lester watched her graceful form and lovely 
countenance ‘moving about in the tender offices of 
affection, he often sighed to think she could never 
be his, and yet he acknowledged to his own heart 
that the love he felt for her was more like that of a 
brother—not the deep, immutable affection which 


manner so strangely determined that he could not • 
proceed. 

In the meantime poor Alice had many causes of 
disquietude. 8he had to suffer the daily importu¬ 
nities of her father to make him happy, by giving 


repaired to the spot, and enjoyed the piivilege of 
gazing unseen on the form and face so dear to him. 
He observed sadly that her color had fled, and there 
was a look of tender sorrow in her eyes that made 
him long for the privilege of soothing her in afflio 


her hand to Lester. In vain she assured him that j tion, *nd kissing away her tears. 

her cousin was perfectly willing to resign her— j One day Alice, having, as she thought, read her 

that ahe bad told him of her attachment, and he i father to sleep, retired to the adjoining dressing. 


wished not for a hand which could not bestow a 
heart. Her father accused her of unmaidenly con 


room. The window was open, and the “sweet 
south wind” stole through the lattice, redolent 


duct in confessing her love for one whose addresses } with sweets from the orange blossoms that shone 
he would never aanction, and the irritability of dia- j in aplendor upon every bough of the waving trees, 
ease added to his naturally proud and wayward ; The perfume seemed to waken in her heart soft 
disposition, often made his gentle child shed tears \ feelings which she vainly endeavored to repress 
of wounded feeling-yet never for one moment did ( In a sad, sweet voice, she chanted the words of a 
she forget that he was her dear and honored father j song which had often occurred to her since her 
—mid throughout her after life it was a source of < father’s stern commands had first made sorrow 
pure happiness to remember that neither by word 1 known to her— 
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44 Oh! was it well to sever > 

Two hearts so linked together < 

Lost—-lost—lost forever-” i 

She could not finish the last line, and as the \ 
gentle tones died away, her father’s voice was s 
heard— 44 Alice.” Blushing as if detected in some \ 
guilty action, she approached, and was painfully j 
struck with the thought that a change bad come J 
over him. He looked sad too, and his eyes were \ 
filled with tears. ij 

** Alice,” said he, 44 sing me that song I just heard j 
you commence.” The tears unbidden rushed to •; 
her eyes. For a moment she struggled against \ 
them. j 

44 Oh ! my lather,” she exclaimed, 44 forgive me, j 
but l cannot”—she laid her head upon his pillow, j 
and her long restrained emotion burst forth. With j 
a gentle voice her father bade her call her cousin, j 
and she gladly sought a spot where she might in- j 
dulge her feelings alone. When Lester entered the f 
room, his uncle seemed to be talking to himself, j 
44 This must not be—this tnust not be,” he heard \ 
him repeat—then turning to him, he asked if he J 
knew where Edward Vinton lodged in the city, j 
Lester replied in the affirmative—and the general \ 
requested him to send for him instantly—to beg j 
him to come as soon as possible, for that he was : 
dying, and wished to say something before his j 
departure. Full of wonder, Lester silently obeyed, j 
then calling Alice, told her that he feared her father \ 
was worse. She ran hastily to seat herself at his j 
side, when he tenderly took her hand in his, and j 
seemed to fall into a tranquil slumber. Lester > 
placed himself near without Bpeaking. It was not 
long before Edward arrived, surprised at the hasty j 
summons; he softly entered the apartment of the i 
sick man, and Alice, though she saw him, moved ■ 
not—so holy seemed the atmosphere—they felt as <■ 
if all earthly was hushed in the presence of dfeath. 1 
The sun was just setting, and a rosy glow rested \ 


before which I shall soon be judged. Forgive met 
my Alice, as God, I trust, has forgiven me—and 
you, my noble young friend, cherish her when I 
am gone.” 

44 Oh ! father, father,” cried the weeping Alice, 
44 you must not die—I cannot part with you,” and 
she Bung herself upon his neck in an agony of griefi 

Strange to stay, tbe good general did not diet 
After the excitement of this interesting scene, he 
fell into a refreshing slumber, and when he woke 
the physician told them that he would live . His 
recovery was rapid, and in a few weeks they all 
embarked again for tbe north. Edward had the 
pleasure of seeing his friend’s business all happily 
arranged, and with a light heart again embarked 
in the same vessel with his fair Alice, but under 
what different circumstances! With pride and 
joy he exculpated his father’s memory from every 
shadow of a stain, and in a short time claimed his 
lovely bride at her father’s hand. Lester consoled 
himself with a sister of Edward’s, and used laugh¬ 
ingly to thank his cousin for having refused him. 
Charles was made happy about the same time with 
his friend, and their friendship through life was 
never darkened by a shadow. The general lived 
to a good old age, and never had reason to regret 
having given his consent. 


DREAMING8. 

BT O'. O. FOSTEll. 

Hushed like the overweary child too late at play. 
Who sobs to sleep upon his mother’s breast. 

Lies the vast city. The perturbed day, 

With all its load of care and pain oppressed. 

Sinks softly into slumber—down the west 
Creeps the gray curtain of the peaceful night. 

And hearts which wake by day in dreams are blest. 
While, with a spring of fierce and far delight. 

The eager soul, unchained, resumes her heavenward 


upon the sick man’s brow, while an expression of 
calm serenity, never before seen there, illumined his 
features. When he heard footsteps, he unclosed 
his eyes, and saw the noble figure of the young 
man before him—the image of his early friend. 

44 Edward Vinton,” said he in a calm, clear voice, 
44 do you Btiil love my daughter?” Edward took 
the trembling hand of his beloved, and they sank 
on their knees before him. 44 Tnke her,” said her 
father, 44 and may the God of her mother bless you 
and yours. My children,” he continued, “now 

that I stand upon the borders of another world_ 

while tbe light of eternity shines full upon my past 
life, things appear to me as they never did before. 

I see that I have been nourishing in my heart feel¬ 
ings with which I could not appear at that bar 


‘ flight. 

> Now, like a mother’s blessing, ihe rich dews— 

\ Tears of Heaven’s pity—kiss the gasping flower. 

I Now every banished star its smile renews, 

< And winds new fragrance shed upon the hour. 

\ Now the tired brain resumes its wont**' 4 ower, 

] And thoughts, like beauty bright, flash ie mind, 
l Which, thus upborne above tbe clouds ...at lower, 

< Seeks once more commune with her lofty kind, 

j And spurns the groveling things of earth, far, far 
| behind. 

Once more is Nature beautiful. Once more 
The bitter dregs of life have passed away 
From my sick soul. Oh, how Night’s ministers pour 
Their incense over me! How dim the day 
Seems, with its dusty glare, to the soft ray 
i Of yon fair smiling Goddess, beaming light 
And love and beauty o’er her starry way! 
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Even my dark fortunes catch some hues of bright 
And glowing radiance from the beauty-beaming night. 

Now playful" Fancy from her world of dreams 
Looks out and smiles; and a bright host of forms 
With love and beauty sparkling, like the gleams 
Youth sees of glory, on my vision swarms. 

And makes my heart beat as when youth was warm 
And lifo one dream of rapture. Each bright hope, 
Crushed to a fragrant ruin 'mid the storms 
Of darksome life, feels its dry petals ope, 

And cried more boldly dares with life’s sad ills to cope. 

ft 'r 

Now iu this sweet and peaceful night, what fires 
On Hope's forgotten altars gleam anew! 

What glowing visions, and what high desires, 

Like unsought spectres start upon my view! 

Young life’s sweet garden, where my heart flowers 
grew. 

Blooms freshly round me, and the busy hum 
Of murmuring bees, who not in vain pursue 
Their toil, distils its music o’er me. Come 
Back to my weary heart, dreams of my childhood’s 
home! 

My father blesses me again—and she 

Whose tears like heart-gems glistened on my hair 
Beneath her parting kisses, bends o’er me. 

And in that hour of hushed and solemn prayer. 
Mother! oh, mother! since we gathered there, 


| THE TWO BROTHERS. 

\ • 

> BT ELLEN ASHTON. 

| “So you do not like my choice/* said Albert 
\ Vernon to his brother, “pray, what fault have you 
| to find with Mary V ’ 

j “You have asked me frankly, and I will tell 
i you. She is too gentle and relying—she wants 
| character. Give me one of your bold dashing 
< creatures, with a mind of her own, gay, spicy and 
j even a bit of a flirt. Your kind amiable girls may 
• suit others—they don’t suit me.** 

I “And this is your only objection to Mary !” 

> “Yes! She is pretty, of a good family, well 
\ educated, and lady-like, indeed very lady-like. I 
1 admire her too, but I don’t like her for your wife, 
j I’m sorry it has gone so far. Depend on it you *11 
- lead a very humdrum sort of life with her. I think 
j I see you both now, twenty years hence, she sitting 
j at her work-stand knitting stockings, and you read- 

> ing some one of her favorite, dull, sleepy works on 
j divinity to her by the light of a dim lamp. Now 

there’s Alice Green—she’s just such a character 
: as one ought to marry. She’s a woman of the 


Around the hearth-stone I may see no more. 

Darkness and gloom, and anguish, and despair 
Have racked my soul to torture—but they bore 
No power to tear thee from my heart’s deep core. 

Oh, bitter as the Dead Sea’s hollow fruit, 

Which turns to ashes on the lips, has been 
The cup of life to me—and cold and mule 
The music dreams which sang to me between 
The pauses of thy blessing. I have seen 
The flowers of Hope, leaf after leaf, decay, 

And felt their canker-worm with poison keen 
Eat to my soul, where on its altar lay 
My broken heart-strings, with their music passed 
away. 

Yet, mother, in this bright and hallowed hour, 

My soul is once more with thee; and again 
The spells of love have o’er me their old power. 
Once more thine eyes beam into mine, as when 
Thy parting glance was on me, and again 
Thine arms encircle me. Oh, bless me now, 

Ere yet my dream /breaks up! ’T is o’er! my pen 
Blots as with tears the page which I endow 
With the'fvwld thoughts that swell beneath this aching 
b»wi tjo 

-til • _ 

ON A RIBBON TYING A BOUQUET. 

BT EDWABD J. POBTBR. 

Lov* hath a language sweet—for every leaf 
You gate on now is breathing silently 
Devotion’s life-sighs:—though the hues are brief. 
In thy sweet keeping free from blight they ’ll be, 
And ceaseless weave Love’s golden web for thee. 


j world, is fond of society, and admired by every 
j body—the man that gets her will be a fortunate 
\ fellow, for he’ll he envied by all his acquaintance.” 

\ « And that fortunate fellow is my brother Frank. 

\ Come—you needn’t look so wisely,” continued 
Albert with a smile, “I’ll lay you brown Bess 
| against your Manton pistols that you either have 
' proposed or intend soon to propose for Miss Alice 

< Green. And further, I’ll bet you ten to one she 

< accepts you.” 

1 “I shan’t take you up,” said Frank laughing to 

J hide a blush, “ for I should lose. We have always 
| been frank with each other, and I intended to have 
told you before now. She accepted me last night. 

> “I thought so,” rather drily said the brother. 

| “ Why 1” 

| “Oh!” said Albert: then he paused, and con* 

( tinuing in a gayer tone, “you know you’re inresis- 
J tible. Frank Vernon—why, who hafcn *t heard of 

I bis conquests'!” 

“Pshaw! You had some other reason which 
you keep back. I’m not to be put off this way. 
What made you think she’d accept me?” 

\ “You’re an unreasonable man, very, my good 
| brother,” said Albert smiling, “ not satisfied with 
< the reason I give, you insist I have another, and 
| demand I should give it. But I really have no 
j other to give you, except that you are handsome, 
j agreeable, and a man of fortune—altogether the 
I most desirable match in town.” 

| “ Except yourself.” 
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“Oh! you’re better looking than I am. And at length each loved the other as few on this 

maybe,” said Albert archly, “that’s the reason I earth love. 

take up with a penniless orphan and leave the rich ; About three months after the conversation with 
heiress to you.” * | which this tale begins the fortune of the two bro- 

“I wish you’d thought over that matter more. \ thers was suddenly swept away by the dishonesty, 
Mary’s a very sweet creature,but she’ll be without failure, and flight of the trustees in whom it had 

character—a doll, nothing but a doll, believe me.” j been confided. The blow was a stunning one. 

« We shall see,” said Albert, as he took up his Frank was at first more prostrated than his brother, 
hat and sauntered from the room. ; But both were sensible men, and they strove to bear 

Frank and Albert Vernon were orphans, and ; up bravely against their misfortunes, 
heirs to an immense estate. Their characters \ “It might have been worse,” said Albert, as 
were, in some points, strikingly dissimilar. Frank J they sat together, at a slight repast, the day of 
was gayer and more volatile than his brother, and < their return from an unsuccessful pursuit of the 
had less romance in his composition : he was the j fugitives—“ we have lost nearly all, it is true; but 
handsomer qf the two and more fascinating in his ! we still have the love of those who are dearer to 
manners. But Albert had the best stored mind, us than existence. Mary and I must rough it 
possessed firmer principles,and though quieter and j through life. I’ve enough left to afford us the 
perhaps less brilliant, was far more interesting as necessities, and I must do something to add to it 
a companion, if the companionship was to be the comforts of life. The luxuries we will have 
extended beyond an hour. Their large fortunes \ to do without. You, Frank, seem to take it the 


had made them welcome in every circle, and their 
hands had been the prizes for which more than 
one young lady of their native town had striven. 
In their choice of a partner for life each had fol¬ 
lowed the bent of his peculiar character. Frank 
had selected a fashionable belle, a beautiful, flat- 


hardest, though the fortune of Alice is enough for 
both of you.” 

Frank’s brow did not lose its look of care. He 
sat in deep thought. At length he looked up. 
Fixing his eye full on that of Albert, he said, 

“ But what if Alice should refuse to marry me? 


tered girl, heiress of a fortune in her own right. ] I shall offer to release her, of course, in considcra- 


She had been fashionably educated, was passion¬ 
ately fond of society, where she shone unrivalled— 
and indeed for nothing else was she fitted. Her 
talk was continually of halls, assemblies, soirees, 
and of all the other mediums of fashionable 


tion of my changed circumstances.” 

“She will not think of such a thing,” indig¬ 
nantly retorted Albert, judging how Mary would 
deride, and thinking Alice would decide in the 
same way. “ Is that what troubles you ? Then 


display and entertainment. Such a woman ex- J dismiss your fear. Though,” he added with some 
actly suited the fancy of the dashing and mercurial J warmth, “you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 


Frank. 

Mary Morton was a very different character. 
She had early been left an orphan, and, educated 
by a tfumble but pious aunt, had grow n up almost 
without selfishness, pure-minded, simple in her 
wishes, doing good habitually as a matter of duty, 
and so kind, meek and winning as to be universally 
loved. Even the dashing Alice did not dislike her, 
but called her the inoffensive Mary. Albert had 
been struck with her from the first hour he saw 
her; and every tirato they met his admiration for 
her increased, until, at length, regardless of the 
folly he would be thought by the world to commit 
in marrying a poor girl, he offered her his hand, 
and, after some doubts on her part, for she trembled 
to leave her humble sphere, was accepted. Nor, 
in the increasing confidence of their betrothal, did 
he have any cause for regret She enteied into 
all his views, shared many of his studies, sympa¬ 
thized with him in his love of nature and his 
aversion to fashionahle society, and so wove herself 
a thousand times closer around his heart, until 


harboring so unjust a suspicion against her.” 

“Alice has a miserly parent you know, Albert.” 

“And what if she has? Isn’t she an heiress iu 
her own right, and, if she wasn't wouldn't you 
marry her without a penny> if her father chose to 
cut her off. Judge of a woman’s love and faith 
by your own, though our love is not half so deep, 
enduring and self-sacrificing as a woman’s. No, 
no—if Alice loves you she will take you now as 
freely as ever—and she does love you, or she 
would never have chosen you over so many other 
suitors.” 

Albert spoke this confidently, hut a* he did so, 
a suspicion came across his heart that Alice might 
after all, be more selfish than he said. She was 
gay, vain and worldly, and so, when the brothers 
parted, on their way to see their mistresses, Alt>cit 
felt far more uneasy for Frank than for himself. 

Let us follow the latter to the stately mansion 
of Miss Greene’s father. Frank had many mis¬ 
givings as to his reception, for, since misfortune 
had overtaken him, the scales had fallen from his 
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eyes, and he began to fear thdt Alice would be : 
governed more by the selfish notions of her father 5 
than by her own affection. There were many > 
traits in her character that awoke this dread in his > 
breast. j 

Miss Greene was sitting alone in the parlor 5 
when Frank entered. 8he rose and extended her j 
hand, but did not advance to meet him. j 

“ You have returned,” were her first words, “ I j 
hope you were successful. We have been anxious j 
concerning you ever since your departure.” j 

These words somewhat re-assured Frank, and j 
he had courage to proceed, for, at first, he felt his : 
resolution failing him. j 

“ We have come back as we went,” he replied, 
“and I am here to-night to release you, Alice, | 
from your engagement, for I have now nothing to j 
offer you but my hand and a bare subsistence.” j 
He paused, and for a full minute awaited her \ 
answer. He had indulged a faint hope, since her [ 
expression of her concern during his absence, that j 
she would immediately tell him that the loss of his \ 
fortune did not, in her eyes, cancel their engage- s 
merit, but as the embarrassing silence was length- > 
ened out he gradually gave way to despair. At \ 
length Alice spoke. j 

“I hear this with regret,believe me, Mt. Vernon, | 
for your own good sense must teach you that, under j 
such altered circumstances, it would be improper < 
and very foolish for us to continue our engagement, i 
Indeed papa insisted that I should break it off. 5 
Your honorable withdrawal is exactly what I ex- < 
pec ted of you, and what I told him you would do. j 
I shall still think of you as a friend.” \ 

“And this is the faith of woman,” thought 
Frank. Oh! at that moment he could have shed \ 
bitter tears of disappointment and agony if it had j 
not been for the presence of the heartless woman \ 
beside him. But he proudly controlled himself 
and rose to go. He could with difficulty, how- j 
ever, speak. J: 

“Our acquaintance,” he said, “must end here, j 
I could not bear to see you and know that you 
were to be another’s.” I 

“I hope not,” said Miss Greene, in a polite < 
tone, “ we all regret this very much. Let us still ■ 

be friends.” j 

“Friends!” groaned Frank, as he descended the j 

hall steps, “friends with such heartless beings— j 
never! Oh! jast heaven,” he exclaimed in a tone } 
of agony, “ can such selfishness exist and ye't be 
called love.” j 

Leaving Frank to pace his chamber to and fro, j 
now execrating Alice, and now himself, we will 
follow his brother. > 

The residence of Mary was a neat, unpretending 


mansion, on the outskirts of the town, screened 
from the road by ancient trees, and surrounded by 
shrubbery. 8he caught sight of her lover ap¬ 
proaching from the garden-gate and sprang to meet 
him. There was a look of sadness on his counte¬ 
nance which she immediately perceived. 

“You have been unsuccessful,” she said. 

“ I have,” said Albert, “ and I return to you 
almost a beggar. My fortune is gone excepting a 
bare subsistence.” 

“ Do not look so troubled,” said Mary soothingly, 
“ for I feel more glad than sorrowful. I would not 
have you be otherwise. We can now be everything 
to each other. I will strive to make up to you, dear 
Albert, by my increased love for Ibis loss, and you 
know I 'always said we should be happier if we 
were poorer. I dislike display, and one cannot 
avoid it if one is very rich.” 

“ And you will still marry me!” said Albert 
after a pause. # 

Mary looked at him incredulously. 

“ Still marry you !” 

“ Yes! marry me in spite of my poverty.” 

A look of reproach was her only answer. Albert 
caught her to his bosom. 

“I was only jesting, dearest I never doubted 
your constancy. Not for worlds would I part from 
you, and I judged your faith and love by my own.” 

“No, not for worlds,” murmured Mary. “For¬ 
tune is nothing, the favor of the world is nothing, 
so long as we love each other and our hearts re¬ 
main faithful. Oh ! Albert we shall grow dearer 
to each other from the troubles and griefs we shall 
endure together. Wc can do without a great many 
things you have thought necessary. What use 
shall We have for a carriage! The green fields 
are more delightful than dusty roads, and together 
we will walk out at morning and evening. I only 
regret that you must give up your horse of which 
you are so fond. The long train of servants you 
projected were useful only for show, and I am sure 
I can do without them. We shall require no such 
immense dwelling as the mansion you talked of 
building, for our family will be small and our wants 
few. Indeed, indeed, dear Albert, we shall all be 
better for being poorer.” 

Albert smiled on the eloquent face of the devoted 
girl, and felt that in her he possessed a treasure 
more valuable than millions. With her to sympa¬ 
thize with his sorrows, and share his joys, a life, 
spent in lal>or, would be far sweeter than one 
wasted in opulence without a kindred spirit. 

It was late in the evening before he returned 
homeward with a heart full of love and hope to 
find Frank pacing bis room like one listracted. 
Albert listened in unfeigned sympathy to the nar- 
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rative of his brother’s interview with Alice, and < 
strove to comfort the sufferer by every argument j 
he could think of, but for a while without success, j 
Frank’s perturbed spirit would not suffer him to s 
sleep, and morning found the brothers watchers, j 
Time, however, in a measure healed Frank’s < 
wounds. i 

“ Albert,” said Frank bitterly, at length, M I did j 
you injustice when I told you that Mary would not j 
make you a fitting wife. I see my error now. And j 
I am cured of my mad passion for that selfish crea¬ 
ture I would have made the mistress of my fortune. \ 
She cared not for me, but for my estate, and thank j 
heaven ! I am clear of her.” \ 

“ I rejoice tq hear you say so,” said Albert, “ but j 
come with me to see Mary, and your new opinion < 
will be strengthened. It does not follow, Frank, j 
that a woman, because she is reserved and retiring, j 
has neither intellect nor decision of character. On j 
the contrary give me a woman of domestic habits \ 
for a wife rather than the gay butterfly who flutters t 
in a ball-room.” j 

“ You have made a convert of me,” said Frank. < 


TO A FRIEND. 

BT A. T. WILBUR. 

Were these the days when childhood’s simple lore 
Peopled with elfin forms each grot and dell, 

I would for thee some fairy’s aid implore, 

To dip sweet waters from affection’s welL 

Thine are the youthful poet’s soaring dreams, 

The fire of rapture kindling in his eye; 

A heavenly sunshine o’er thy pathway gleams, 
Lighting up hopes of immortality. 

Mine be the lowly flowret’s humble lot, 

In some secluded nook to live and die; 

Its earthly life soon past, and soon forgot, 
Transplanted to a belter home on high. 

Bright thoughts of fame in future years are thine, 

Of mind, subjected to thy spirit’s sway: 

Sweet hopes and dear remembrances be mine, j 

Blossoms of friendship, never to decay. I 

Far through the vista of the coming years, \ 

Thou may’st look forward with undaunted eye; j 

While, ’mid the glittering fall of Memory’s tears, j 
Hope throws her rainbows o’er my summer sky. j 

Yet as in some long-hoped and welcome hour, j 

Fame’s brightest laurels rest upon thy brow; j 

Forget not in thine inmost heart, the flower 
All silent blooming by thy pathway now. 

And when upon thy glory-lighted way, j 

Love’s sweet enchantment flings a roseate wreath; ] 

Off by a grassy tomb thy steps shall stray, J 

Mindful of one who sleeps in peace beneath. • 


OLD BACHEL0R8. 

BT JE1INT SHORT, ESQ,. 

Old maids are crab apples, but old bachelors 
are verjuice. The one patronizes parrots and is 
patronized by young folk, but the other no body 
will have anything to do with. As for us, we 
wash our hands clean of them. M e will have no 
communication with them any more than a Jew 
would have with a leper, or a good Christian with 
a ghost. Old bachelors should be shut up in a 
cage, or chopped into mince meat like the children 
in the story-book—they’re fit for nothing else. 
Sour, crabbed, peevish, selfish, obstinate anil snar¬ 
ling are all old bachelors, unless a miracle, as in 
one or two cases we know of, has kept some portion 
of their hearts green. 

You have never popped the question, you say,— 
egad, then you’ve no better notion of happiness 
than a horse in a milj, sir. You’ve never popped 
the question—you outrageous fool—when town and 
country are studded with lovely girls as a meadow 
with May flowers. What would life be without 
that sex which you affect to despise ? A wilder¬ 
ness, a desert, a trackless ocean—worse than that, 
a pandemonium, where every brutal passion would 
have full sway, and men, like famished beasts, would 
prey on each other continually. It is only the re¬ 
finement which association with woman gives us 
that makes this world endurable. And you would 
sneer at the sex!—may you be condemned to a 
Tartarus, to darn stockings and be tormented by 
old maids and monkies in seiemum. 

You have no friends, you say—the world is 
selfish and narrow minded:—how else should it 
seem to one like you who has never formed any 
close ties with it, and who has outlived all those 
nature formed for himl If you had a mother 
living, she might indeed shed a tear for you, but 
she has long since gone to her holy rest, and the 
brothers and sisters with whom you played in 
youth have now become the heads of families, 
and forming new ties more powerful than old 
ones have nearly forgotten you. Among your 
own people you are a stranger. In the world you 
are regarded much as a beast of prey is regarded, 
devouring its substance and making no return. 
You are a distorted, diseased, baneful member of 
society. Never having had any of the claims on 
your purse or on your heart which are daily made 
on the heads of a family, you have grown to regard 
solely your own comfort until there is not such 
another mass of selfishness on earth as yourself. 
Nor can you hope to escape from your horrible 
situation. Your heart is so crusted over with 
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selfishness, so completely transformed by the indul- ' 
gence of selfish habits that you are incapable of 
the self-sacrificing spirit necessary to true love, and 
utterly unlit for the married life. You can never \ 
make a woman happy, because you cannot be your¬ 
self happy with any woman. A crusty, peevish, 
valetudinarian old bachelor!—heaven preserve us 
from your very acquaintance. < 

We are no boy. The love of which we speak 
is not that of children. It is a holy feeling, im- \ 
planted in every human breast by God, intended ; 
to brighten our lot here and to draw us heavenward : 
by its gentle and purifying power. What sunshine j 
is to one benighted in a mine, love is to man. It i 
expands his heart, fills it with glad sympathies, and 
binds it to the human race by new and delightful 
ties. Ho who truly loves has entered on a new \ 
existence. He sees everything in a new light. 
From the hour that his heart first leaps at the ; 
avowal that his passion is returned he gazes on ' 
nature as if a new sense had been given him. \ 
Everything has suddenly grown more beautiful. . 
The flower that blushes in the sun, the tree that • 
waves to the wind, the stream that sings and \ 
dances in the meadow, the bird that swings on < 
the spray by your window to wake you while the j 
dew yet glistens on the grass, are all lovelier and : 
sweeter by a thousand fold than before. You feel < 
once more the exuberant happiness of boyhood, and !■ 
arc almost wild with the extravagance of your • 
spirits. And your heart is opened to mankind \ 
with a feeling of brotherhood such as you never j 
experienced before. The old beggar, whose gray : 
hairs toss in the wind, and whom yesterday you j 
would have hurried past, becomes an object of ; 
your sympathies. You listen to his tale of misery j 
and regret that you cannot do more for him. Oh! j; 
love restores all those holy and blessed promptings 
which we felt in youth, but which the world has « 
been gradually corroding from our hearts. A,nd j 
thus it brings us nearer to heaven. 

Have you never read Coleridge’s Genevieve 1 j 

“ AH thoughts, all passions, all delights, J 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, \ 

Ail are but ministers of Love, ^ 

And feed Ids sacred flame.” < 

Have yon never read how the lover sang to < 
Genevieve, by the statue of the old knight, against j 
which she leaned in the calm moonlight? How < 
he played a soil and doleful air to the story of him j 
who, for ten years, v^ooed a lady ill vain, until at J 
length he went crazed—how he wandered about ^ 
in savage dens, on lonely moors, amid craggcd J 
mountains, pursued, in imagination, by an angel < 
that on his approach turned to a fiend—and how, \ 
unknowing what he did, he leaped into the midst \ 
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of a murderous gang and rescued the lady of his 
love, who wept and clasped his knees on finding 
him crazed, and nursed him in a cave tenderly 
until, a dying man, his madness departed. Have 
you never read this?—nor how—but hear it in 
Coleridge’s immortal verse— 

“ His dying words—but when I reach’d 
That tendercst strain of all the ditty. 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guiltless Genevieve; 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An nndistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 

►Subdued and cherish'd long! 

She wept with pity and delight. 

She blush'd with love, and virgin shame; 

And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved—she stept aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepp d— 

Then suddenly, with timorous cyo 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half inclosed me with her arms, 

She press’d me with a meek embrace; 

And bending back her head, look d .up. 

And gazed upon my face. 

’Twas partly Love, and partly Fear, 

And partly twas a bashful art, 

That 1 might rather fee), than see, 

The swelling of her heart. 

I calm'd her fears, and she was calm, 

And told her love with virgin pride; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride.” 

Such bliss is not for you. Nor is yours the 
still greater bliss of a wedded life. The tender 
attentions of a wife and the perfect confidence 
existing on all things between you—these are the 
elements of that happiness which gives us on earth 
a foretaste of the perfect bliss of heaven. We are 
not romancing now. We speak a truth which every 
married couple, who truly loved, and who were 
properly matched, will sustain us in. Oh I there 
is nothing in trouble or sickness like the tender 
solicitude of a wife. But to possess such happi¬ 
ness you must make a proper selection. You are 
a desirable young man yourself, at least you think 
so—but there arc ninety women out of a hundred 
whom you will not suit, and ninety out of a hun¬ 
dred will not suit you. There must be compata- 
bility of tastes and character—not to<? great a 
difference in this world’s goods—love based on 
an estimate of each others worth and not on a 
mere whim, or the beggarly vanity of having a 
beautiful wife or a husband to be talked about. 
Marriage is not for a day only—it is not to end 
with youth—it is, on the contrary, to endure to 
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old age, and to be terminated only by the death { 
of one of you. Amid joys and sorrows, sickness \ 
and health, privation, affliction, and persecution j 
you are to be with each other and faithful to \ 
each other—and think not that this yoke can be j 
borne together, unless you love truly and are \ 
suitably matched. You have heard the story of * 
the Baroness Gertrude who tended her husband j 
when broken on the wheel, regardless of the hoot- \ 
ing of the crowd and his desertion by all the f 
world. You have read of the Lady Arabella > 
Stuait faithful to her lord even in death. And \ 
you have heard, in humble life, a thousand j 
stories of woman’s undying love, of her devotion, » 
faithfulness and tender assiduity. Treasure them \ 
in your heart They are noble monuments to her j 
worth. They prove what woman can do when ! 
she truly loves. Go seek such a one, and you will j 
have a treasure greater than that of Aladdin. A > 
perfect woman! Not faultless!—for that is im- > 
possible, and those who seem faultless are usually \ 
weak-minded—but having some things in her for \ 
you to forgive, though she strives daily, yea! j 
hourly to amend them. Beautiful!—not in fea¬ 
ture, but in expression, which is the type of the j 
soul, and without which there can be no true 
beauty, though where it exists sometimes in the i 
highest perfection, those who look only at the > 
outside often see no beauty at all. We speak \ 
now of that loveliness which is the offspring of j 
neither feature, complexion, nor art, but of all holy j 
thoughts and impulses, and which brightens the j 
countenance as if sunshine were breaking through j 
it up from the heart. \ 

It is this loveliness we see in the face of child- \ 
hood before care and sin have ploughed the face as j 
if with lightning. It is this loveliness we see in j 
the blushing and tearful bride—in the countenance j 
of one animated by lofty conversation—on the brow > 
of the matron as she gives her first-born to her j 
husband—in the clear, mild, loving eye of our > 
mother—in the placid smile and meek look of the > 
aged matron, as she sits among her children and J 
grand-children, her gentle countenance typical of i 
the long life of holy benevolence which she has \ 
led. Look for this beauty when you seek a wife. \ 
It is the record of pure thoughts, of a kind and l 
loving heart, of amiability, gentleness, sweetness, 
devotion and high-minded ness. It is the beauty 
of the perfect woman, such a one as Wordsworth 
describes, in those lines which seem almost written 
by an inspired man—and inspired he was, too, if 
the daily presence of such a being in his own 
household could give inspiration. 

“ She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight, 


A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s too. her dusky bair; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May time aud the cheerful dawn; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her on a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A croature not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smile*. 

And now I see, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A creature breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light.** 

Look at an old couple, who have lived and loved 
for half a century, and then deny, if you can, the 
power and holiness of the love of which we speak. 
Every fond gaze the wife casts on her husband 
reminds you of the anonymous verse of John An¬ 
derson my Jo, a far better one, by the bye, than 
any Burns wrote. 

“John Anderson my Jo, John, 

They say ’t is forty year. 

Since 1 called you my Jo, John, 

And you called me your dear, 

But no, it cannot be, John 
*T-is not so long I know. 

Jt ’s but a ttoelvemonih at the most, 

John Anderson my Jo.’* 

And well may she cast such a look on him. 
They started in life with a crowd of friends, and 
now they stand looking down into the grave to¬ 
gether, the last of the company. The love which 
these two bear to each other is not the romantic 
passion of youth, nor even the affection of maturer 
years, but Something far holier. It is cemented 
by a thousand remembrances, and hallowed by a 
thousand hopes. All through their lives the shuttle 
of events has been playing between their hearts, 
weaving them together by innumerable fine sym¬ 
pathies called forth by their mutual sorrows and 
rejoicings, until now their hearts, like two plants 
whose tendrils have penetrated each other, cannot 
exist apart. Every grief they have endured, every 
joy they have shared has added a link to ihrir 
affection. They love each other the more because 
they have endured so much together. On her 
bosom he has leaned in sorrow; with her be has 
smiled and rejoiced; together they have followed 
friend after friend to the grave; and now, toward 
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the close of their day’s travel, they journey on, 
with linked hands, like wayfarers at the set of 
sun, in a country where all is strange, and where, 
therefore, they are all to each other. They have 
lived so long together that they cannot exist sepa¬ 
rate. They would both choose to die on the same 
day and be buried in the same coffin. If the wife 
sickens and droops, it is not long before the hus¬ 
band follows. God wisely suffers him to be at 
rest. 

An old bachelor is a moral monster, a lusus 
naturae more revolting than the Siamese twins. 
His youth was spent in sneering at the sex, and 
his old age is consumed in drinking ipecacuanha. 
Fretting at everything and everybody, without 
comfort at home or attention abroad, condemned 
to the lowest seat at the table or the companionship 
of old dowagers and all other sorts of bores, he 
crawls through the remnant of a miserable life, his 
heirs daily praying for his death, and caring little 
whether he is decently interred or cast out like a 
dog on the highway. You may see him at assem¬ 
blies talking to old maids with false hair, no teeth, 
and shoulder blades as sharp as cleavers, or stretch¬ 
ing himself up in his pumps, at a quadrille, with 
a certain prim air, at which young ladies titter— 
an antiquated beau. Heaven help us from old 
bachelors ! 

WARNINGS. 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 

In the night a voice is crying 
Through the street before my door, 

With a solemn accent telling 
Of the hours that are no more; 

When I listen, all is silent— 

At that noise again I start: 

Lo! it is the quick sands running 
With a dull sound from my heart. 

In the night a bell is tolling 
With a melancholy sweep, 

Slow the solemn sound is passing 
Rousing me from fevered sleep— 

Silent is tho mighty city— 

At that sound again I start, 

For I know that measured tolling, 

*T is the beating of my heart. 

In the night I hear a knocking 
Sounding through the empty hall, 

On the step no form is standing, 

Shadowless tho moonbeams fall— 

Weary on my pillow turning, 

At that sound again I start, 

Loud and loud and louder growing, 

Death is knocking at my heart. 


THE ERRAND BOY. 

| BY MBS. MARY V. SPENCER. 

5 CHAPTER I. 

| An elegant earriage dashed up to the pavement, 

\ and a servant in livery obsequiously opened the door, 

I from which a lady, in widow’s weeds, descended, 

< followed by a little girl also attired in mourning. 

“You may wait here, James,” said the mistress 
j of the carriage, “ we have a few purchases to make 
\ in this vicinity and will not trouble you to follow 
j us.” The man bowed, and the widow, taking the 
little girl's hand, passed on. 

\ She was still beautiful, though the look of quiet 
resignation on her face told that she had seen much 
| sorrow. But in her child the same beauty was 
\ visible undimmed by the ravages of mental suffer- 
j ing—a more lovely being than Gertrude Brandon 
j it was indeed impossible to conceive. Her soft 
| blue eyes, transparent complexion and golden hair 
$ reminded you of the Hebe of Guido, while her sunny 
j smile was beyond the painter's power to express, 
j “ I shall be detained here some time, Gertrude,” 

< said her mother, entering a store, “ you can sit on 
l a stool by the counter or amuse yourself at the 

door, only do not leave the step.” 

S The child timidly took a stoid and sat gazing 
| around her while her mother mad§ her purchases, 

> but at length becoming fatigued with this, she got 
J up and approached the door. Here she amused 

< herself by looking up and down the street, noting 
\ the carriages, the passers, and the stores, with their 
\ rich display of goods, on the other side of the street. 

At length her little parasol, which she was care- 
\ lessly swinging in her hand, slipped and flew, with 
\ the impetus, far into the street. She started for¬ 
ward to pick it up, but was anticipated by a lad who 
sprang into the street and restored it to her before 
she reached the curb-stone. There was something 
\ in the frank countenance of the boy which attracted 
j her toward him as children are attracted to each 
other, and she smiled as he bowed on returning 
the parasol. 

« What is your name 1” said she. 

•The boy was modestly retiring; for his dress 
showed that Irewas poor, very poor, while no one 
could have been mistaken in the rich attire of the 
young girl, and he doubtless felt the great distance 
between them; but at this inquiry spoken in a tone 
so kind, he stopped and said, also smiling. 

“Frank Warren, Miss.” 

*i \ pretty name—pray,’* she said, with childish 
artlessness, noticing that the plain and patched but 
neat suit of the boy was black, and that a piece of 
crape was on his hat, “ are you too an orphan 1” 
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A tear gathered into the boy’s eye, but, as if > 
ashamed of his weakness before the strange little 
girl, he said, \ 

“ I have- no mother.” | 

“ Poor boy,” said Gertrude kindly, and a tear < 
started in sympathy into her blue eye, “ I have no j 
father, but I am sure that is not half so bad. How 
I pity you.” | 

“ I have no father either,” said the boy still more 
sadly. | 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
the two children, so strangely introduced, looked 
sympnthizingly into each others faces. It seemed 
to their young hearts as if they were drawn irre¬ 
sistibly together. 

“ And where is your home 1 Where do you go 
to school 1” at length said Gertrude. 

“ I have no home, T don ’t go to school any more, 
but earn money by running errands.” ; 

The ever ready tears again gushed into Gcr- ; 
trude’s eyes. She was old enough to know what 
misery was, and already had her little charity 
school. She thought of the boy’s hard lot, of his \ 
being an orphan like herself, and she instinctively 
held out the little purse she carried. 

“Poor Frank, take this,” she said, “for you’ve 
no home and have already to work for money. I j 
have plenty of it.” | 

The boy put back the proffered gift with a proud, < 
but not angry air. \ 

“ Take it now, do,” she said. < 

Again the boy shook his head, sadly, but deter¬ 
minedly. She still held the purse extended when > 
an outcry was suddenly raised, and immediately a | 
pair of horses caine gallopping around the corner, 
dragging a carriage, which hounded rather than ^ 
flew behind the terrified animals. They made \ 
directly for the spot where Gertrude stood, and 
so paralyzed was she with fear that she could not : 
move, and would have inevitably been run over 
but for the errand boy, who, with a presence of } 
mind above his years, seized her arm and dragged f 
her toward the wall. He was just in time to save 
her, though not to escape harm himself. As the > 
infuriated beasts snorted wildly by they whirled 
the carriage high on the pavement, and the hinder 
wheel striking our hero prostrated him senseless 
on the ground. At the same instant the pursuing ; 
crowd sweeping around the corner separated him 
from Gertiudc, and while two or three of the . 
kindest hearted picked up the insensible hoy and t 
bore him into a neighboring apothecary’s shop, the j 
occupant of the store, rushing to the door after the i 
shrieking mother, caught up Gertrude and carried > 
her back with him, scarcely believing she was not j 
hurt until her continued reiterations and the tender 


examination of her mother had satisfied him to 
the contrary. 

“ Where is the little boy? Where is Frank?" 
she said, “ he saved me from the terrible horses, » 
but I saw him fall as if hurt.” 

Though 6he had asked this question four or five 
times before, she was only now attended to. She 
soon explained the occurrence we have narrated. 
Search was instantly made for the boy, and though 
it was found that he had been carried into the 
apothecary’s shop, he had since been borne away 
by the order of a benevolent stranger, for the lad’s 
leg had been broken. Whither he had gone the 
apothecary did not know. 

Gertrude’s purse was also missing. She remem¬ 
bered its being in the band which the errand boy 
had seized to drag her from the horses, but whether 
he had by accident retained it or it had been lost 
she could not tell. 

For several days search was made, by the grate¬ 
ful mother, for the deliverer of her child, and adver¬ 
tisements were inserted in the newspapers offering 
rewards to any one who would give information 
concerning him. But everything proved unavail¬ 
ing. Gertrude had forgotten his surname, *and 
knew him only as Frank. He was probably con¬ 
fined to his bed, and his protector, whoever he 
might be, was either ignorant of the aid rendered 
to the little girl, or careless about coming forward 
in behalf of the hoy. Such at least was the con¬ 
clusion of Mrs. Brandon and her friends, and, after 
a while, the search was abandoned and the boy 
forgotten. 

Forgotten!—yes, but not by all. One still 
thought of him. Often would his frank, hand¬ 
some young countenance recur to Gertrude’s 
memory, and the proud but sad air with which he 
put back her proffered purse. He was an orphan 
like herself, and she felt a strange interest in him. 
Ho was poor, too, and had to struggle with that 
unfriendly world of which she heard so much, while 
she was wealthy. Often would she think of the 
sad tone with which he said, 

“ I have no home !” 

Daily, for several months, in her rides or walks 
she scrutinized every lad in the street to see if it 
was Frank, but without success, so that, at length, 
even in her mind, his remembrance began to fade. 
Such is human nature, nor could it be expected 
she should think of him forever. ' Long before she 
was eighteen the errand boy had passed totally 
from her memory. 

CHAPTER II. 

Eighteen ? who has forgotten when she was 
eighteen. It is the brightest era of a woman’s 
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life. All around her is bright, and the vista before 
promises to be still brighter. 8he has friends, she 
haa youth, she has beauty if she ever has it, she is 
flattered, she is surprised to find there is really so 
much more romance in life than her older and staid 
friends would have made her believe. And Ger¬ 
trude Brandon was eighteen, very beautiful, and 
an heiress. She was already a reigning belle. 
What wonder that she was almost intoxicated 
by the homage everywhere paid to her. 

For Gertrude, with her mother, was travelling 
on the continent of Europe, and had already been 
in most of the chief capitals, so that the admiration 
she won was far more seductive to her vanity than 
would have been the suffrages of her native city. 
She had been praised at St. James amid - the 
majestic beauties of the court, she had received 
the marked attention of more than one of the old 
noblesse at Paris. There was a piquancy and ori¬ 
ginality about her which fascinated all who came 
within her reach. Had she been weak-minded j 
her head would have been turned by the unceasing 
adulation offered at her shrine, but GeVtrude, though 
perhaps a little vainer than she had been at home, 


times deeply interested you. He is certainly very 
eloquent, but you must see he would be no suitable 
match. ,, 

Gertrude still looked down, but, after the lapse 
of nearly a minute, said, 

“He is of good family though poor—the St 
Clairs come of a noble stock. And his manners 
are those of a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Brandon laid down the book*she had been 
holding open in her hands, and gazed full at her 
daughter. 

“ I too once thought he was of a good family, 
but I have every reason to think Him an impostor,” 
Gertrude started. “ Do you recollect how embar¬ 
rassed he was last week when Lord Swinton asked 
him to what family of the St. Clairs he belonged 
—how he stammered and could not at last give 
his lordship any satisfaction 1 He caught my eye 
fixed on him, and I know he read my thoughts, so 
the next day he sought an opportunity to tell me, 
as if incidentally, that he belonged to the St. Clairs 
of Derbyshire. I happened to relate this to my 
lord and he tells me that there are no St. Clairs 
there. I learn this, too, from others. So this artist 


had too much good sense wholly to give way to the > 
temptations surrounding her. j 

Her mother was indeed more affected than herself \ 
by her triumph. Mrs. Brandon was an excellent f 
woman in her way, and a kind parent, but her | 
imagination was inflamed by the attentions titled 
lords paid her daughter, and especially by the \ 
devotedness of the Marquis of Gower, an English > 
nobleman of proud family and extensive fortune. 

“ Why do you not at once accept the marquis, \ 
my child 1” said Mrs. Brandon to her daughter one \ 
one day, as they sat in their palazzo at Rome, “ he j 
offers the most ample settlements, and then think j 
of his title and family.” j 

“You know, my dear mother,” said Gertrude, \ 
M I do not care for these. My fortune is ample > 
enough for all my wants, and our family, originally j 
noble, has gained new honors by the part our 
ancestors filled in our war of Independence. I j 
would rather have it to say that my grandfather ( 
lost his fortune in the bombardment of Boston i 
than that he was a belted earl. But the marquis j 
agreeable, and I believe loves me, which ought S 
to be a guarantee that he would make me happy, j 
Yet I cannot feel as if it would be right to marry 
him.” 

“ Is there no one else, my child, whom you prefer > 
before him V* 

Gertrude blushed, for her mother’s eyes were | 
fixed meaningly on her. 8he looked down. \ 

“ I have thought, Gertrude, that the conversation \ 


is an impostor, or—to say the least—he has deceived 
us in this affair.” 

“I am surprised at what you tell me,” said Ger¬ 
trude, rising and running to her mother’s arms. 
“ I will confess that this man has had a strange 
fascination over me, so that I have feared to ex¬ 
amine my own heart with respect to him. But I 
have been wrong in being thus allured by one who 
is a stranger to us. I will, hereafter, control my 
feelings, and when he next comes here, I will show 
him that his deceit has been discovered.” 

“Nor is this deceit all, dearest. Perhaps I 
ought not to proceed, but I will, painful as it may 
be for you to hear.” 

“ What!” breathlessly said Gertrude. 

“He has not only lifted his eye9 to you, but he 
has gone about boasting that your hand and fortune 
are at his disposal.” 

“ The base miscreant!” ejaculated Gertrude with 
flashing eyes, “I will frown him from ray side for¬ 
ever the next time he insults me by addressing me.” 

“I knew you would act thus,” said Mrs. Bran¬ 
don, fondly kissing her forehead, “you have all 
your father’s spirit. But go now and dress— 
dinner will be ready soon.” 

Gertrude hurried to her chamber, with a flushed 
cheek and agitated step. She was very indignant, 
for her pride had been wounded in its tenderest 
point. Gertrude had really been won upon by the 
eloquent artist, for he was a man of decided genius, 
had travelled much, and in his conversation mixed 


of this young English painter, Mr. St. Clair, at * poetry and common sense in that peculiar style 
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which is so fascinating. She was not indeed in J The note was unsigned, but Gertrude determined 
love with St. Clair, but she soon would have been at once that it came from St. Clair. But what 
if this boast of his, coming to her knowledge, had could he mean by asking her to delay anti] the 
not aroused her pride and cured her. She was exhibition opened 1 Had he a picture there, and 
stung to the very quick and the mortification ( was he vain enough to suppose that it would turn 
worked the cure. 1 the scales in his favor 1 And was he ignorant 

“Never—never,” she exclaimed, “shall he think then of the cause of her displeasure? Why did 
he could have had me. Oh! how weak have I he not seek her and ask an explanation of her con- 
been, thus almost to fall a prey to a base, needy \ duct? The whole affair was a mystery. She would 
adventurer. But I will show him that he was < not attend to an anonymous correspondent 8he 
mistaken. I will accept the marquis—he is every- would that day accept the marquis. Thus she 
thing I need ask—and I will school myself to love reasoned. 

him. Nothing but this foolish weakness of mine But here she paused. Once having given her 
has been in the way, and that is now cured.” plighted word there could be no retraction. She 

shrank from uniting herself to a man she did not 

CHAPTER III. , , 

love—at least fehe ought not to take so important a 

Awn Gertrude avoided St. Clair. When he , step in a moment of pique. There might be some- 
called she was not at home, and when they would thing known to the writer of that note which would 
have met in the public galleries she turned away or > materially influence her fate, but which he could 
acknowledged his brow with a cold civility which ; not now reveal. The result of this second consi- 
repelled further advances. Wherever she now deration was a resolution to await the expiration of 
wfent the marquis was at her side apparently a J the three days. 

favored suitor, and the report soon became general The morning of the exhibition came, and with a 
that she was betrothed to the nobleman. \ large party Gertrude proceeded to the rooms. On 

Yet Gertrude was not wholly satisfied with her- S entering them she cast her eye around for St. Clair, 
self. Often she would catch the eye of St. Clair expecting to find in him the elucidation of the mys- 
fixed sorrowfully and reproachfully on her, and a : tery, but he was not present. What was still more 
secret pain would sting her heart. Could it be \ singular he had no pictures on the walls. Puzzled 
that the author of such a look had used her name ; beyond measure, Gertrude knew not what to think, 
improperly ? She had many misgivings on this j She began to think she had been made a sport of 
point. The preceding demeanor of St. Clair had \ when her attention was arrested by an exclamation 
been so respectful and was so entirely opposed J from one of her party. 

to all duplicity that Gertrude, more than once, j “Heaven! what a likeness,” exclaimed tbs 
was tempted, with the frankness so natural to her, > Count Di Franca, “Miss Brandon, come here.” 
to ask an explanation of him. But then she re- j She turned at the words, and her eye was 
fleeted that if he was indeed an adventurer he > arrested by a picture representing a carriage drag- 
would deny anything. She saw also that to seek ■ ged furiously along by a pair of frightened horses, 
an explanation, in such a case, would be held up ^ and placing a young girl in imminent peril. A 
as a proof of her infatuation. These considerations ‘ lad was springing forward as if to rescue her. 
induced her to maintain her first position. { The face of the girl was an exact counterpart of 

A fortnight had now passed. The marquis was J her own, and this it was which had drawn forth 
becoming more urgent daily, and was powerfully j the exclamation of the count. The whole scene 
seconded by her mother, and Gertrude had nothing j brought vividly before her the event with which 
to oppose to him except that she did not love him. « our story opens. She felt that the painter, who- 
But her mother assured her that esteem would soon j ever ho might be, knew something of her former 
ripen into love, and that Gertrude already felt as j life. She was deeply agitated, 
much for her suitor as was maidenly. Mrs. Bran- ; “ Who is the painter of this ?” she asked, as 

don herself had formed such a marriage, and she ] soon as she could command herself, 
was, therefore, honest when she urged her daughter j “ A Mr. Warren,” said the count, turning to the 
to wed the marquis, and afterward learn to love him. j catalogue, wondering at Gertrude’s agitation, yet 
Gertrude, ignorant of love, was on the point of J too polite to show any curiosity, “be is a stranger 
yielding to these solicitations, when she received a j —I never heard the name before. The handling 
note that ran thus. Do not decide yet. Wait \ of the picture, too, is in a new style. Yet there is 
until the exhibition opens. The delay will be but j genius there.” 

three days. After you have gone there, if you de- j The count was a connoisseur, as were also several 
ci e or t e marquis, shall submit to fate.” of the party, and the appearance of a new artist led 
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to a discussion of his merits. Taking advantage of S devoted to making myself worthy of you. My 
this Gertrude slipped away to her mother who was j broken limb appealed for me to the sympathies 
in a different part of the room, and induced her to < of a stranger who was passing at the time of my 
leave the party, for she felt unable to remain without < accident, and he had me carried to a house in the 
betraying an agitation which would lead to enquiry. \ suburbs, where I was nursed until I recovered. I 
Once in her chamber, she sat down to think. ^ was an orphan, and no one cared to enquire for 
The past rushed before her with strange power. $ me, so I remained with him, after my recovery, as 
She remembered the morning, now ten years ago, ; a sort of upper servant. Since then my life has 
when she was saved, perhaps, from death, by the j been full of vicissitudes. But I have never lost 
bold boy who never since had wholly left her j sight of you. I know the struggle that is going 
thoughts. Could he be the painter of this pic- J on in your mind, and had determined not to inter- 
turel If so, was it to this the anonymous note j fere, but I find I am not equal to the task. I 
she received alluded 1 Then she had been wrong \ cannot contemplate the possibility of your giving 
in thinking St Clair sent the note. The name j yourself to that haughty English nobleman. I 
was that of a stranger, and yet it did not seem j determined to make an effort. I confess I am not 
wholly strange. What if it was that of the errand S without hope, but that hope fluctuates with fear, 
boy. A wild thiill shot through her heart at \ I cannot endure this suspense. I dread that you 
the supposition. If it was indeed he, his note and j will not, when you see me, continue to think well 
this picture showed that he entertained for her j of me. But I must know my fate, for this doubt is 
sentiments of love—that love had doubtless been terrible—unendurable. Will you see me 7 If so 
nourished for years—and should she sacrifice such i name an hour when you will be alone, and when 
a priceless treasure for the marquis! She blushed, \ I can call on you 1” 

even in the solitude of her chamber, at this ques- \ It would be impossible to describe Gertrude’s 
tion. 81. Clair and the nobleman were wholly emotions on reading this letter. The writer had 
forgotten. A new and delicious feeling had taken > then observed her conduct since she had been in 
possession of her, she felt a tremor over her whole j Rome—he had doubtless been in her presence—he 
frame, and yet her emotions were such as she would seemed to know the struggle in her heart between 
not have exchanged for worlds. The idea of being the marquis and St. Clair. But all other consi- 
thus secretly loved won on her heart, and she felt j derations were soon lost in one: he loved her and 
that if her preserver, if indeed the painter was he, had loved her ever since that morning ten years 
was present, she could not refuse anything he might i ago. This love had been the guiding star of his 
ask. She had built up a fabric of beautiful dreams, existence. To her imaginative mind this conside- 
and her heart was already in possession of this ? ration overbore all others. She felt that she could 
imaginary hero. < deny nothing to him, and she therefore determined 

\ to grant the interview. 

chaptehiv. | Rut how should this be done! Taking up the 

The picture soon became the talk of the town. \ note she saw a postscript in one corner which had 
That it contained a likeness of the reigning belle j escaped her notice. “ If you will grant me the 
was enough to ensure it notoriety, but apart from j interview, let it take place on Thursday morning, 
this it evinced genius of the highest order. Yet If you assent to this wear your light hat when you 
the artist remained unknown. No one knew him } go to the exhibition to-morrow, 
personally, and amid the hundreds inhabiting the j “Strange,” she muttered, “how could he know 
Pincian hill it was easy for him to escape obser- j I was going to the exhibition to-morrow 1” and 
vation. Rumors got out that it represented an < leaning her face on' her hand she ran over all her 
event in Miss Brandon’s early life, and the enquiry $ acquaintance to see if any one of them could pos- 
was universal “who could he be!” " j «bly be the writer. But her enquiry was uneuc- 

One day a letter was left for Gertrude by a j cessful. 8he might have suspected St. Clair, but 
ragged boy who disappeared immediately. She i he no longer visited her; and besides he could not 
recognized the hand-writing, and trembled, though \ be the painter of the picture, for every one pro- 
with delightful en*>tions, as she broke the seal. It 1 nounced the style new. Moreover St. Clair was 
ran thus:—“Do you know me! I saw you gazing j an Englishman. 

at the picture on the first day of’ the -exhibition, j The next day she appeared in the light hat, and 
and your agitation assures me I\ am not wholly / scanned every face in the room. But she saw no 
forgotten by you. Yes ! I am the, poor Frank you j one she could suspect. St. Clair was not there, and 
once pitied. From that hour I lived you, boy as} the idea that he was her preserver now wholly left 
I was I loved you, and my life^has since been : her mind. 
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chaptxb v • j pane, which she recognized as the one she had 

The ensuing day was Thursday. 8he declined j lost ten years before, 
driving out with her mother, and waited with | “ I am indeed that poor Frank whom yoo pitied 

beating heart the arrival of her guest. The mar- j then; but in what way I have, as Mr. St. Clair, 
quis dropped in, and during the half hour he staid \ offended you, I know not. I see there is some 
she was in agonies. At length he took his leave. J terrible mystery about it. But oh! believe that 
A step was now heard on the stair, and her bosom ; one who has loved you so long and devotedly is 
fluttered wildly. The door opened and Mr. St. \ incapable knowingly of insulting you.” 

Clair entered. | His pleading look, the strangeness of the dis- 

A haughty bow was all the civility she could \ covery, the fact that her preserver and the eloquent 
extend to him, for Gertrude, aside from her changed \ St. Clair were one pressed on her mind with irre- 
opinion toward him, was angry that he should have ; sistible force. She felt, too, the justice of what he 
chosen this time to seek his long delayed explana- \ had just said. The past rushed before her, and, in 
tion. 8he feared he would not be gone before her : the whirl of strange yet delightful emotions, her 
preserver should appear. St. Clair, abashed by her < head became giddy, and she would have fallen had 
reception, advanced in embarrassment. \ not St. Clair caught her in his arms. 

“I feared it would be so, Miss Brandon,” he \ Before they parted that morning St. Clair learned 
said, “and have almost trembled to call on you. j all that had been urged against him, and fully ac- 
But yet I am ignorant in what way I have offended ; quitted himself. He admitted his name was as- 
you.” | sumed, but not wholly without reason, since it was 

“ Mr. 8t. Clair cannot be ignorant on that J the name of his benefactor, who was an English- 
point,” said Gertrude with marked emphasis— ; man, and who, on dying, had left him his estate. 
“ let him think of all he has said since he has \ As to what he had been charged with saying his 
been in Rome,” and she rose as if to terminate ' identity with her preserver acquitted him in her 
the interview. j heart at once. 

St. Clair could not disguise his astonishment. \ 8t. Clair had at first determined to win Gertrude 

“ Stay, stay one moment, dear Miss Brandon,” j as a stranger, and when he found her suddenly 
he said imploringly, “I cannot account for this ? grown cold, attributing it to a preference for the 
excess of dislike. You plunge me from hope into J marquis, or at least for his fortune, he resolved to 
utter despair—” j forget her. But he found this impossible. He 

“Hope, sir!” said Gertrude indignantly, “can } next resolved to reveal himself at once in his true 
you repeat your insult here! When did I ever ; character. But this idea he dismissed for the plan 
give you room to hope?” < he subsequently adopted, by which he hoped to 

“ Never,” said 8t. Clair sadly, “ I spoke without > test Gertrude’s memory of the past, before dis- 
thought. I meant I was led to hope you would | covering himself. He watched her from a secret 
not cut off this interview so quickly—that you \ place in the gallery and saw the effect the picture 
would give me some time for explanation.” ? produced on her, and this knowledge induced him 

“ And what led you to hope this?” said Ger- I to proceed, 
trade, with a curl of her proud lip. \ When Gertrude learned that St Clair was her 

“ Your own demeanor.” | preserver she was no longer at a loss to account for 

Again her eyes flashed. j the strange fascination his face once had on her. 

“ This is unbearable. If I were a gentleman, j It had always seemed familiar, yet she could not 
sir, you would not dare thus insult me. I leave \ recall where she had seen it, or one like it 

you, since you will not leave me.” \ All Rome was astonished to hear that Miss 

“ Stay, for heaven’s sake. At least let me ask j Brandon had dismissed the marquis and recalled 
if there is no mistake. Was it by accident you j St. Clair. But the surprise was lessened when 

dressed as you did yesterday ? ’ < their romantic story got abroad; and the marriage of 

Gertrude stopped, with her hand on the door. | the lovers was hailed with acclamations and con- 
There was something in her look that induced St. i gratulations on all hands. 

Clair to proceed. j Mrs. Brandon would have preferred the noble- 

“ 1 ou received my note then, and I was j man, but as hec daughter was an heiress in her 
not mistaken in supposing you granted me this j own right, and Mr. Clair was only an artist from 
interview. If you doubt me, let this speak for j taste and not from necessity, being the possessor of 
me# j a handsome fortune, she could offer no objection. 

Surprised, agitated and nearly overcome, Ger- j She lived to acknowledge the wisdom of her daugh- 
trade suffered him to place within her band a \ ter’s choice. 
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THE DYING POET TO HIS MOTHER. 

BT 8. D . ANBSR802T. 

*T was eve, a summer eve of joy and rest, 

And parting ray was dying in the west— 

Whilst fainter still was seen each rosy ray, \ 
And darker shades appeared on mount and bay. \ 
The perfumed breeze was softly borne along, j 
Joined to the tones of music and of song, > 

Far-off was heard the silver village bell, s 

And ocean's distant melancholy swell, \ 

Hush’d was the music of the limpid stream, \ 
And stillness reigned as in a peaceful dream. \ 
’T was nature's holy hour, 

And he, though dying, felt it’s magic power, j 

Felt the deep gladness of that pensive clime t 

Bring back the joys of childhood’s happy time, < 
And whilst around night deeper shadows flung, • 
These were the strains his harp of memory sung, j 

“Mother, farewell! I’m fading fast away, J: 

And death is gathering on my pallid brow; j 

Life’s waves are ebbing, like the sunny ray { 

That faintly gilds the distant mountain now; i 

The sun has set—and so have all the dreams \ 

That robed my pathway in its .matin hour, * 

Save one bright Hope that on my spirit gleams, j 

And points mo onward with prophetic power. £ 

And I have clung to that since first l learned \ 

A student’s love from lips I loved so well, > 

With folded wings my lonely spirit yearned \ 

To lift the veil that shadowed such a spell— j 

It gave a charm to nature—all around j 

That presence 6eem’d to fill the glorious earth j 
With love and music, pure and sweet that sound < 
As when night wraps us in a holier birth. j 

And then within our humble home there dwelt j 

A something pure and true, almost divine, \ 

A star above the altar where we dwelt, j 

An angel watching at a mother’s shrine; 

Calm went the streamlet on its noiseless way, j 

Scarce singing to the flowers their evening song, \ 
But sweetly on its breast fell heaven's own ray i> 

Far from the mart, the music and the throng. j 

Peace spread her wings above our homestead bower; l 
The Dove of promise ’round our hearthstone came, > 
And flower-crowned Hope was smiling on that hour, j 
That gave to Love and Genius each a name— ^ 

A resting-place within a mother’s heart, $ 

Pure as the spring time’s earliest, richest breath, j 
A dream from all the world’s rude cares apart, j 

Like friendship watching at the couch of death. j 

But that is gone—and I have said farewell j 

To Fame and Love, and everything save thee, • 
Still would my spirit linger in that spell j 

So linked with thine—my longings still will be—” \ 
He sank to rest, j 

His hand within that mother’s fondly prest, \ 

And all was still, save that lone watcher’s sighs, j 
As one by one was parted life’s last ties : 5 

And they who came, at morrow with the light, < 

Found son and mother wrapt in Death’s sad night. 


THE RED KNIGHT. 

BTC. H. FORD. 

“ I fight for ray God, and my love.” 

" Asd you love me not Oh ! Annabel, An¬ 
nabel, little did I think it would ever come to this. 

I have nourished a vain dream, but—” and the 
page stopped, overcome by emotion. 

He was as gallant looking a page as ever painter 
drew or novelist described. Lithe and graceful in 
person, with a frank and handsome countenance, 
few of her sex could have resisted the love of 
Henri Condi. But she whom he now addressed 
seemed to belong to that small number. With a 
proud, cold eye she stood regarding the suppliant 
who knelt before her, and though a slight color 
mantled her cheek, her bosom heaved regularly, 
nor was there any perceptible evidence of emotion 
on her part. She withdrew her hand from that of 
the page. 

“ Rise, Henri,” she said, “ this becomes neither 
you nor I—you, as the debtor of my father, who 
ought not thus to seek his daughter against his 
will—I, as a child jealous of my father’s honor, and 
conscious of his opposition to a union with you. 

I speak not to hurt your feelings,” she added, 
quickly, in a softer tone, seeing the blood rush 
proudly over the young man’s face; “but you 
know my father’s prejudices, and the immeasura¬ 
ble distance he thinks exists between you and me. 
I will not say I differ with him, but this I will 
6ay—■” and hesitating awhile, as if doubtful whether 
she ought after all to proceed, she continued eager* 
ly—«this I will say, that if you had my parent’s 
consent I fear I could not say you nay.” 

“ Bless you for those words,” said the page, 
“bless you, dear Annabel. You do then love me 
—at least you do not despise me. I may yet win 
you,” and tears of overwrought excitement gushed 
into the eyes of the page. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Annabel, and there seemed a 
touch of sadness in her voice, “do not indulge 
vain hopes. How can you, a portionless page, 
ever hope to win the broad lands without which we 
well know my father will never consent 1” 

“God will be with me,” said the page, enthusi¬ 
astically. “I will take for my motto—‘for God 
and my loveand go forth and win a name. If I 
die, shed one tear for me—but if I live, assuredly 
you shall hear from me.” 

It was a strange sight to behold those two young 
beings, for they were as yet only in the first blush 
of manhood and womanhood—the one of sterner 
sex, impassioned, enthusiastic and wholly given 
way to his feelings—the other, in whom we might 
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have looked for the most emotion, calm, reasoning 
and collected. But, though so equable was the 
demeanor of Annabel, if one could have looked in¬ 
to her heart, one would have seen it throbbing with 
hope, and already imagining the day when her 
lover would return, with her parent’s consent, to 
claim her for bis bride. 


one of the few who still waged a desperate contest 
against the triumphant English. 

A year had passed, and Annabel, in all that 
time, had heard nothing of Henri, except that he 
had been knighted shortly after joining the train of 
the Count of Boulogne. At length, one evening, 
a palmer stopped at the castle, and being listless 


Annabel Was an only child, and the heiress of > for want of occupation, Annabel sent for him to 
her father’s vast estates, comprising manors in her bower. Perhaps, too, she was prompted to 
many of the richest counties of the south of France. j the interview by a latent hope of hearing of her 
From eiirly childhood she and Henri Condi, the | lover. 


last scion of a noble but impoverished house, had 
been brought up together in one of her father’s 
castles. Henri was a year older than herself, and 
had been her guide and instructor for years. In¬ 
sensibly their childish attachment changed to one 
of a warmer nature; but though Annabel secretly 
returned Henri’s love, she never before had ac¬ 
knowledged it. She knew her father’s prejudices, 
and having been educated in the strictest notions 
of duty to her parent, she thought it best to con¬ 
ceal from her lover the knowledge of her affection, 
hoping he might eventually cure himself of his pas¬ 
sion. And now, though she had been surprised 
into an acknowledgment by the passionate sor¬ 
row of Henri, she almost repented of it when she 
began to consider the insurmountable obstacles to 
a union between them. Yet her heart strove 
against her reason, and, as we have said, a wild 
hope that he might succeed flashed across her in 
despite of her better convictions. 

“ I should not have told you this,” she said, at 
length. “ It were better for both of us to dismiss 
all vain hopes, and look at our situations more 
calmly—” 

“ Oh! do not crush my hopes. Be they vain 
or not, I would choose to die with them, for they 
All my heart with joy. No, Annabel, I will not 


“You come from the seat of war, sir palmer?” 
she said. 

“ I passed through it, fair lady. Would you seek 
news of any one there 1” 

The crimson deepened on Annabel’s cheek, but 
she answered composedly. 

“I would know, like a daughter of France, how 
goes the war; -and who, of all our brave knights, 
have most distinguished themselves.” 

“There is one, lady, of whom you have perhaps 
heard, for, though many gallant chevaliers are in 
the camp, this one is said to surpass all in deeds of 
daring.” 

“I know not to whom you allude,” said Anna¬ 
bel, with l>eating heart. “ It is long since we have 
had certain intelligence from the seat of war.” 

“ He is called the Red Knight, from the color of 
his plume, and was originally in the household of 
Count Boulogne, though now he has risen to have 
one of his own. His fame is on every one’s lips. 
In the most desperate encounters he is ever fore¬ 
most, and in battle you must look for his plume in 
the thickest of the fight.” 

Annabel felt this knight could be no other than 
her lover. She could scarcely, from very joy, main¬ 
tain her composure. The palmer was speedily 
dismissed when she found she could extract no 


cease to hope. I will go forth, and with my fa- j further information from him, and then, clasping 


ther’s sword win a name and riches, or die in the 
attempt. Promise to wait for me four years—if I 
return not before, then give up hope.” 

A momentary weakness came over Annabel, for 
when did enthusiasm and eloquence ever fail to 
subdue a woman’s heart? All her calmer resolu¬ 
tions gave way, and she yielded herself passively 
to her lover’s wishes. 

“ I promise,” she said, “ God be with you.” 


her hands, she fell on her knees before an image of 
the virgin, and with tears gave thanks for this sud¬ 
den happiness that filled her heart almost to de¬ 
lirium. 

The career of the Red Knight was soon on every 
body’s lips, and having once identified her lover, 
Annabel heard of him continually through pilgrims 
and stray travellers from the seat of war. Every 
month brought intelligence of some new and da¬ 
ring feat he had performed. Now it was a castle 


Henri clasped her unresisting to his bosom, ; ring feat he bad performed. Now it was a castle 
kissed.her now burning cheek, and, the next in- } he had surprised, now it was a body of the enemy 
slant, at the sound of approaching footsteps, dashed j he had defeated against great odds, now it was a 
into a coppice and disappeared. walled town he had taken by storm at the head of 

The next morning Annabel learned from her fa- j his gallant followers. Every one spoke of hie ex- 
ther that his favorite page had solicited a dismissal j treme youth in connexion with his wonderful deed*, 
from hie household to join that of the Count Bou- j Yet this youthfulness did not prevent old men, and 
logne, famed for his great deeds in war, and now ! indeed all who sought glory, from enlisting under 
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his banner, so that soon he was at the head of as > ply, for it is but lately he has known the lady, and 
gallant a following as that of any nobleman around • his motto was assumed, as I have heard, when he 
the king. < first entered the wars.” 

How Annabel’s heart beat as such intelligence “That is true,” said the palmer, thoughtfully, 
was repeated to her. How, when the narrator had \ “but then you know, lady, knights are not always 
departed and she was left alone, would the glad \ faithful any more than fair dames, and if he had a 
tears gush into her eyes, and dreams of happiness, \ former mistress, she has perhaps forgotten him.” 
long checked, float unrepressed through her mind, j “Never, I can never—” said Annabel indignant- 
They who know our sex know that, under such \ ly, no longer able to control her feelings, The ac- 
circumstances, her love increased daily. curate knowledge of the palmer convinced her that 

She often found herself wondering why Henri j he was right, and that she had been deserted for 
had never sent any message to her, but she always \ perhaps a richer and fairer bride; and the conscious- 
ended by concluding that he wished to try her, in \ ness of this stung her soul with ngony, until she 
punishment for her doubt of his success. | lost the control over her demeanor; but the instant 

u He will find me faithful,” she said, “ delay as > she had spoken thus far, reflecting how she had be¬ 
long as he will. I wonder if he will be so I” j trayed herself, she stopped, and turning hastily 

This thought came suddenly and unbidden into < away, burst into tears, and would have flown from 
her mind, and she dismissed it instantly as unjust j the room. 

to Henri, but, strange to say, it obtruded itself j The palmer started to his feet, no longer a dc- 
again, and often she caught herself thinking whe- ' crepid old man, bht hale and vigorous, and flinging 
ther this long silence of his might not have some- \ aside his robe, stood before Annabel, embrowned 
thing to do with his having forgotten her. \ by exposure, but still in the early years of man- 

Onc day, about two years after his former visit, \ hood. He hurried ufter her and caught her in his 
the same palmer who had first told her of Henri's j arms. 

success, appeared again at the castle gates, and, j “ Stay, Annabel,” he said, in his natural voice, 
hearing he had come from the seat of war, Annabel | “ I am faithful as ever, and what I tell you is only 
sent for him, as before, to her bower. He talked the lying rumor of a camp. Forgive me for having 
long on indifferent subjects, but at length came to ' thus tried you, but I knew not how absence might 
the exploits of the Red Knight. ) affect your love. My thoughts have never strayed 

“ What say they now of him!” said Annabel. \ an instant from you.” 

“I hear he carries for his motto—‘I fight for my j The glad surprise of Annabel what language can 
God and my love.’ Does report say who the lady j depict! In the revulsion from despair to joy she 
j s ]»» ] suffered her lover to draw her to his bosom, and, 

“ It does. The beautiful Zaymodere, daughter of < for the first time, to imprint a kiss on her lips, 
the Lord Thiery, and the richest heiress in the \ Then she wept long and freely, hiding her face on 
north of France, is said to be the happy lady. J his shoulder, but at length looking up and smiling 
Men say that, as most of her father’s possessions J through her tears. 

have been won back fron the English by the < Henri, now Count de Condi, with large posses- 
knight’s good sword, the old Count has offered her J sions granted him by the king whose empire he had 
hand to the Red Knight, and that he, nothing loath, jj been chiefly instrumental in restoring, and with a 
has accepted it.” \ rank anJ renown that placed him foremost among 

“ Can this be true I” interposed Annabel eagerly, j the brave nobles that surrounded the throne, was 
displaying more interest in the matter than would J now the equal of Annabel, even in her proud fa- 
have seemed proper in a stranger. The palmer 
looked up suddenly. Bu^ he as quickly resumed 
his usual immoveable expression of countenance. 

“ Such is the rumor. I myself know, for a fact, 
that the knight escorted the lady home to her fa¬ 
ther’s castle last month, and was there sumptuous¬ 
ly entertained for many days. And, indeed, brave 
and renowned as he is, the fair Zaymodere is a 
prize even for him. Who can doubt but that he 
will accept her!” 

“ But,” said Annabel faintly, though she made a 
strong effort to appear composed, “ he may have 
had a former love, as indeed his motto would im- 


a 


; ther’s eyes, and immediately received the old man s 
J consent, who saw, at this termination of aflairs, the 

< reason why hitherto his daughter had steadily re- 
; fused every offer that had been made her, and had 
| begged her lather not to press her, at least for some 
\ years, to marry. In a few months, accordingly, 
j the young couple were united with great magnifi- 

< cencc. 

J The descendants of Henri and Annabel still lived 
\ in the north of France up to the period of the first 
\ revolution, and were known by the red crest of their 
j ancestor, and his motto—“ I fight for God and my 

< love.” 
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THE LADIES 


* l The suggestion of the wife was adopted, and to 
GOING TO THE SHORE. H -it was resolved to go. 

BT EMILY a. mat. j Everybody has been to the shore. Everybody 

“Px! ain’t you going to take us somewhere j knows the preparations that are to be made for 

this summer 1” said the eldest daughter of Mr. j going to the shore. For a fortnight the family of 
Struthers, one sultry day toward the end of June. [ Mr. Struthers was in a ferment getting ready for 
“Yes, pa, I’m most dying to get away from \ the shore, and the good man, when he came home, 

town, one secs nothing here but red brick walls \ heard nothing but discussions about bathing dresses, 

glaring in the sun,” said his second daughter. s morning dresses, plain bonnets, and all the other 
“Indeed, my dear,” remarked Mrs. Struthers, paraphernalia necessary for going to the shore, 
taking up the subject, “I think it very proper the They were going to a private boarding-house, a 
girls should go somewhere. All their acquaintance very quiet, family-like place as the advertisement 
intend to leave town.” j said, but still, as there would be strangers there, it 

“This looks very much like a preconcerted «; was necessary, as Mrs. Struthers said, to look nice, 
attack,” thought Mr. Struthers, but being an in- > and accordingly her extensive preparations, 
dulgcnt parent and having that day made a sue- j It was one of the hottest days of the hottest 

cessful business speculation, he felt disinclined to ; month in the year, when the family party set out 

deny the request. \ for the shore. The journey was performed in a 

“Well, where will you go!” he said, “you may ' rickctty, uncomfortable stage, crowded to excess, 
have your choice—anywhere, at least, except to j The roads were very bad, and ran, for most of the 
Niagara, which is too expensive.” \ way, through monotonous pine forests. Several 

“Where shall it be then!” said Lucy, the j times the horses nearly gave out, while the passen- 
younger daughter, clapping her hands, glad to 1 gers were equally overcome with heat. Not a 
find success so easy, for the mother, though she j breath of air was stirring, and the dull sound of 

encouraged the girls to attack their father, had j the wheels passing through the heavy sands op- 

expressed her doubts ns to the result. “Shall we pressed the car. Fainting and almost exhausted 
go to Saratoga, or Lake George, or Cape May, or \ they reached the end of their journey about an 
Schooley’s Mountain, or up the Hudson, or to J hour after twilight, and, after a hasty supper, re- 
Newport—” < tired, worn out with fatigue, to their rooms. 

“ Why you run on,” said the father, laughing, j “ Here we arc at last,” said Lucy to her sister, 
“as if you had just committed all the places by j “dear me, if I had known we should have had such 
heart. I’m afraid you’ll take a longtime to select \ a horrible time to get here I don’t think I would 
if you hesitate between so many spots.” j have started.” 

“There’s Miss Good, is going to the Catskill,” j “Nor I,” said her sister, “and what a little,close 
said the elder sister. j room they’ve put us into. I declare I shall almost 

“ And Mary Jones is for the Virginia Springs,” | stifle—its so very sultry.” 
said Lucy. \ “ And pa’s is no larger,” said Lucy, “ but t sup- 

“ What do you think of -the shore, my dear!” \ pose we must put up with this inconvenience at 

said Mrs. Struthers. j night in consideration of the pleasure we shall have 

“ Oh! the shore—let it be the shore—the dear, ; during the day.” And opening the single small 
delightful shore,” said Lucy, “ I haven’t been there 5 window, to admit air, they betook themselves to 
since I was a girl. Do let us go there. How I sleep. 

used to love to chase the waves down the beach j Toward morning, however, Lucy woke up. 
and be chased by them in turn. And then the \ After the first effect of her fatigue had passed 
shells, and the beach birds, and the fun of bathing, j off she found she could not sleep. Accustomed 
Oh ! let us go to the shore, dear papa.” to a large, airy sleeping apartment, and to a mat- 

“ But, my dear, you know I don’t like Cape ress, she could not repose on a feather hod, in a 
May. I hate fashion when I go to the sea-shore.” < close, stifling room. She tossed uneasily about 
Lucy’s countenance fell, but her mother came j and soon wakened her sister, who, like herself, 
to her aid. § now found it impossible to sleep. At the first 

“ But there’s Deal, Manahawkan, Long Branch, < peep of day they arose and dressed, and passing 
Absrcumbe, and a dozen other places, quiet and out into the entry, found Mr. Struthers, who also 

unpretending and much visited. You know H-, hafl lost his rest, and who was accordingly in no 

my dear, where we went after wc were married, j very good humor. 

That's a pleasant place, and resorted to by family > “ This is going to the shore is it. I’d rather be 

parties—let us go there.” : in my counting-house on Water street—it’s cooler 
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by far. Why I haven’t slept a wink since one 
o’clock,” and down stairs he went grumbling. 

With the fresh morning air, a sight of the sails 
at sea, and a good bath, the spirits of the party 
rose, and, at breakfast, their anticipations of plea¬ 
sure were renewed as brightly as ever by a glowing 
description which the host gave of the pleasures of 
a fishing party. It was unanimously resolved by 
the boarders to have one the next day. 

And at first the fishing party promised to be all 
they had anticipated. The morning was beautiful, 
a bracing air was going, and, as the waves sparkled 
in the sun, and the boat danced merrily along, the 
gaiety of the party became excessive. At length 
the fishing ground was reached, a mile or two out 
at sea. Dut here the rocking of the boat soon 
destroyed the pleasure. One after another the 
fishing lines were drawn in, and the ladies, though 
at first unwilling to admit it, had to acknowledge 
they were getting sea-sick. The lockers were soon 
covered with the sufferers, and now the gentlemen 
began to feel the effects of the swell. A shower, 
too, was seen coming up, and though they made all 
haste homeward, they were thoroughly drenched. 

44 I’ve had enough of theic fishing parties,” 
growled Mr. Struthers, “if I pay for such sport 
as that again call me a fool. There’s Lucy and 
Margaret won’t be able to hold their heads up for 
these two days.” 

He continued these complaints for some days, 
when Mrs. Struthers said, 

“But you didn’t like Cape May, or we’d have 
gone there.” 

44 Nor do I like this,” testily said Mr. Struthers. 
“It’s the dullest place I was ever at. There’s 
nothing to see, nothing to do, no news to hear— 
you can’t sleep comfortably, and you can’t stay 
awake. There isn’t a tree within a mile of the 
house, and nothing but a garden, where they grow 
dwarf cabbages, to look at. If you stay in the 
house you roast, if you lie down the sun hums 
right through the roof overhead, if you walk out 
you must carry an umbrella or your skin will be 
scorched oil’ your face. They’ve no papers, not a 
soul comes here, and the only thing one can do is 
to stand in the water for an hour morning and 
evening, looking like a drowned rat. If this is 
what you call enjoying yourself, you differ from 
me—that’s all.” 

“But, my dear, you were here just after we were 
married, and enjoyed it.’’ 

“ Bah ! I was a fool then,” said Mr. Struthers. 

Thus e'nded the matrimonial colloquy ; and, in 
a day or two, the daughters inclining to the opinion 
of their father respecting the pleasures of boarding 
at the searshore, the family party returned to the 
Vol. IV.—6 


city, well pleased to exchange close rooms, and all 
the discomforts of their late residence, for the airy 
apartments, shady streets, obliging servants, and the 
other luxuries which a city always affords. 


CHILDHOOD. 

„BI J. 1. X1TBEI. 

“ A LEAF 

Fresh flung upon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, 

Then sink of its own heaviness.” Willis. 

44 How beautiful!” sang out a girl, 

A fairy girl at play, 

As bounding forth she pluck’d the flowers 
That bloom’d beside her way— 

“Oh, they shall deck my flowing hair— 
How lovelier far they are 

Than any gold or diamond stone 
That ever sparkled there.” 

That voice—what music in its tone— 

So silvery and clear; 

Like thrillings, wildly beautiful. 

That haunt the dreamer’s ear! 

That step—how airy in its grace, 

And fawn-like in its glide; 

’Twas “motion’s poetry” indeed, 

Earth’s idol ones outvied! 

And oh, the mine of feeling pure 
Within her deep dark eye! 

That met the gaze, as a springing star 
Of southern evening’s sky— 

And her coral lips, with the hue and play 
Of morning’s early smile. 

Told of a spirit shadowless, 

Undimm’d by care or guile! 

Oh, childhood—holy, beautiful, 

I weep your tender pride; 

For all too soon its light is quench’d— 

And thou to earth allied! 

And Time a spoiler sure thou art 
To mar so bright a thing, 

And blight so fair a vision 
As life within its spring! 


SARATOGA LAKE. 

BT MRS. B. F. TROXiP. 

Calm, breathless, glassy, o’er the still expanse 
No breeze is playing, not a sail is seen. 

The waters sleep as in a mystic trance. 

Scarce stirs a leaf against the heavens serene. 

An August noon, and in its dusky sheen 
The grass hangs drooping parched, athirst for rain,— 
Far off a thin haze floats above the scene— 

And waves the hot air over hill and plain, 

Oh! for spring’s gentle showers to make all brigkt 
again. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 

BT MBS. 1IH S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER II. 

*T is sweet to mark the rose unfold 
Her heart, and let the fragrance free; 

*T is bright to watch the sunset gold* 

Burning upon a distant sea!— 

But sweeter far it is, I know. 

To mark the warm and wavering blushes— 

The soft and crimson overflow 

When love within the young heart gushes! 

There are times when an imaginative person 
can scarcely compel the mind to a disbelief in a 
destiny which renders our own acts futile, and our j 
projects of no avail. A stern invisible will, which \ 
directs our acts and very thoughts as with a curb \ 
of irony seems weaving itself around us in a thou- < 
sand circumstances which we have no power to j 
regulate or conquer. Yet destiny is only a doc- s 
trine of the imagination, dangerous and false. The i 
strong of mind, and pure of heart know the right > 
path, and pursue it spite of circumstance. The 
lofty of intellect are those, who, by forethought \ 
and steady will, regulate and create the very cir- \ 
cuinstances that enthral weaker minds—and yet \ 
could Anna Clare oppose or prepare against the j 
chance that sent that singular man to our village, j 
and that drew him face to face with the orphan > 
when that face was beaming all over with the > 
poetry of her deep affections, till in her sweet l 
intellectual beauty she looked even more lovely i 
than the magnificent girl reclining by her side 1 \ 

He was a slight man, but singularly gentle and \ 
refined in his appearance, with eyes of that chang- ] 
ing color which baffles the closest observation. In l 
the quiet of a morning hour they were of a deep, 
clear blue, but in conversation, and when excited 
in the least, and sometimes when at rest, they took 
a deep lustrous tint that was almost black, and j 
always peculiarly expressive. j 

It was a strange thing that he should have come 
to our village—he the youngest son of an old Eng¬ 
lish family, proud and wealthy! Why had he 
wandered from the aristocratic* and pioud home to \ 
startle the humble country girls in their evening j 
ramble 1 It was a simple story. Warren had met j 
him in the west, they had travelled the prairies j 
together, and had ridden breast to breast in the j 
buffalo hunt—there was a strange contrast in the 
two young men; but still a friendship sprang up 
between them, and when Kenworthy found him¬ 
self in New York, less han a hundred miles from 
his forest companion, he bethought him of an 


invitation given by the frank-hearted Yorker, and, 
having nothing better to do, stepped aboard a 
steamboat, took the stage at New Haven, and 
was set down at the Warren Mansion-house half 
an hour before he surprised us by his presence at 
the rock. But the mansion-house was out of order 
and tumultuous with workmen. Its master was 
about setting forth on a journey in the morning, 
and nothing could have been more badly timed 
than the young Englishman’s visit—so in their 
brief walk across the fields, it had been arranged 
between the young men that he should join War¬ 
ren’s party and return to New York in the morn¬ 
ing. All this was told us by Warren laughingly, 
but with some appearance of discontent. He was 
evidently annoyed at the unfortunate position of 
affairs that forced him to seem so inhospitable to a 
stranger guest. 

“ It is too bad, quite too bad,” said the young 
man, taking off his leghorn hat, and ruffling up 
the mass of light hair which it had pressed upon 
his fine,open forehead. “If these confounded men 
had only finished hammering away at the old house 
we could put off the journey and have a famous 
time of it. There is fine shooting in the low 
grounds yonder, plenty of woodcocks, with now 
and then a partridge, well enough for these parts, 
but not quite equal to the prairie hens and wild 
turkeys that we slaughtered beyond the Mississippi. 
Then there is a beautiful trout stream—you esn 
see it sparkle from here as it leaps down the gully 
on yonder hill-side. I have two or three pretty 
good horses in the stable—and the girls here know 
all sorts of shady walks and footpaths running to 
springs and mossy scats on the brookside, and 
bowers all tangled over with hemlock and wild 
ivy—besides this old moss-covered rock which my 
lady queen has taken for her throne,” he added, 
casting himself down at Anna Taylot’s feet. 

For the first time young Kenworthy turned his 
eyes full on the beautiful girl, a look of admiration 
stole over his face, and at a glance he seemed to 
understand her position with regard to his friend. 

“Yon offer me strong inducements to break op 
all your plans,” he said with a quiet smile, “ but a 
sojourn beyond the Mississippi among wild buffa¬ 
loes and birds of prey spoils one for tamer sports. 
Your woodcocks and partridges are safe for me, 
but it will be something new exploring a wild 
wood dingle with a lady to admire and point out 
the beauties our careless eyes might overlook. Is 
it too late for a ramble now V 9 

“ By no means,” exclaimed Warren, storting to 
his (let again, “ come girls, let us go down to the 
\ wintergreen woods, it will be a beautiful walk in 
i this hazy light—don’t stand there looking at each 
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other. The moon will be up in less than an hour, 
and no harm can come of it” 

Anna Taylor had evidently been struck with the 
appearance of the stranger, more than once her fine 
black eyes* were lifted to hie face while Warren 
was speaking, and when she arose and took her 
shawl from the rock, it was with a sidelong glance 
toward him, and she suffered young Warren to 
fold it about her person with evident reluctance, 
lingering to arrange the drapery with her own 
bands, and drawing carelessly toward young Ken¬ 
worthy meanwhile, as if too busy with her shawl 
to notice the arm which her lover held ready for 
her acceptance. 

But Kenworthy seemed perfectly unconscious of 
her movements, and walked slowly forward to the 
side of Anna Clare, conversing in a low, im¬ 
pressive, and yet musical voice which I have never 
known equalled in man or woman. Anna was 
shy and reserved at first, but there was something 
so kind in his manner, so gentle and respectful 
that even her shrinking nature could not resist it. 
Before we reached the woods her ungloved hand 
lay timidly on his arm, and as if all unconsciously 
she was enlivening every word that she uttered 
with the rich feeling that made the great beauty of 
her character. 

The “ Wintergreen Woods” which terminated 
our walk were little more than a hollow opening 
from the gorge in a hill-side, through which the 
trout stream, pointed out by young Warren, came 
leaping and foaming to the fields below. This 
stream deepened as it ran through the Winter- 
green hollow, and flowed on with a soft, perpetual 
murmur, which seemed, in the stillness of that 
evening, like happy children tired of play, and 
whispering together in the dim shadows. A foot¬ 
path wound along fbe bank—and in the day-time 
a carpet of tender green leaves might be seen start¬ 
ing up through the moss, and variegating the forest 
sward with a fainter and more delicate tint of green. 
Around the knolls, and close along the trout stream, 
the sward was trodden down by troops of school 
children that haunted the grove constantly as the 
birds during the summer months. But we saw 
little of this, for the gold of sunset had died away 
on the dusky foliage; and the moon was up as we 
threaded the footpath. Its light came shimmering 
down on the water, and fell all around through the 
hemlock, birch and maple branches woven above us, 
tangling a perfect net-work of silver over the dang¬ 
ling waves and the flowing earth beneath our feet. 

It was the first time we had visited the hollow 
after nightfall, and the beautiful quiet which 
reigned there, the flow of the brook and the fresh 
wind trembling among the leaves, stole upon us 


like the voice of a holy spirit, and it seemed as if 
a word spoken above the breath would be harsh 
and almost sacreligious. 

As we crossed the fields, Anna Taylor bad been 
sullen and capricious by turns, sometimes speaking 
out with a full, cheerful voice, laughing without 
apparent cause, and again walking silently by the 
side of her lover, and scarcely deigning a reply to 
anything he said. Warren seemed completely at 
a loss how to account for this strange conduct; and 
Kenworthy was—or appeared to be—utterly un¬ 
conscious of it. At last it became her caprice that 
we walked too fast, and when we entered the Win¬ 
tergreen Hollow she was standing in the moonlight 
on the verge of the wood, with her bonnet off, and 
making a last desperate effort to attract the stran¬ 
ger’s sympathy by a thousand little airs of terror, 
and affected protestations against entering the grove 
when everything was so gloomy and dark. 

It was not till we had passed some distance into 
the woods that Warren persuaded her to follow, and 
then she came forward speaking with an excited 
tone but little in harmony with the tranquil scene. 

We had been watching the moonlight as it em¬ 
broidered the trunk of an old tree which lay upon 
the brink of the stream, green with moss, and ready 
to crumble into earth. It lay partly in the water, 
which swept around the end with a musical ripple 
that won us unconsciously to sit down. 

A whippoorwill was concealed somewhere in the 
grove, and his steady, solemn chaunt gave a still 
deeper shade to our sensations, a touch of pleasant 
melancholy, which is perhaps more exquisite than 
unchecked mirthfulness. We had been sitting in 
silence some moments, when, all at once, young 
Kenworthy began in a low voice which was almost 
a whisper, to repeat some lines of poetry. I do not 
remember what they were, and the author, to .this 
day, is unknown to me. Indeed, were they re¬ 
peated now and in another voice I should not 
recognize them, but the effect was thrilling. It 
was the “unwritten music” slumbering in our 
own hearts, taking to itself a language—a sub¬ 
duing, gentle language, which aroused all the in¬ 
herent romance of our natures into action. There 
was no affectation or attempt at display in this— 
no theatrical exhibition to astonish two unsophis¬ 
ticated country girls. Every word fell naturally 
from his lips as honey drops from the heart of a 
flower; the charm lay in the extraordinary depth 
and sweetness of his voice, and in the impulse 
which gave rise to the words he was speaking. 

At first Anna Clare bent toward him almost im¬ 
perceptibly, and her very breathing was suppressed; 
for the first few lines were murmured almost in a 
whisper, as if the young man were only allowing 
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the music of his own thoughts to gush up naturally < 
to his lips. As he went on I could feel that a faint \ 
thrill ran through her frame—and the moonlight j 
which streamed through an open branch just over \ 
head, revealed her face lighted up with an ex pres- j 
sion of spiritual loveliness that rendered it exceed- \ 
ingly beautiful. At that moment Anna Taylor t 
came up the footpath, with her bonnet swinging > 
idly in her hand, she talking loudly and at random. \ 
Her voice might not have been higher than its \ 
usual tones, but in that tranquil solitude it sounded > 
abrupt, and broke with almost painful discord on j 
the musical words that had harmonized with the ) 
hush of the night-time, till the very silence around j 
seemed full of poetry. * i 

“Oh! don’t hush—hush!” said Anna Clare, > 
lifting her hand. < 

But Anna Taylor was excited and almost angry; j 
for the first time in her life she had been overlooked \ 
by a stronger whose admiration was worth having. j 
“ Well, here you are at last—sitting like so j 
many night owls in the dark!” she said with a 
perceptible effort to appear careless, “ Mr. Ken- \ 
worthy repeating poetry to Anna Clare, on a damp 5 
log in the Wintergreen Woods, less than three 
hours after his first introduction. Romantic—isn’t > 
it, Warren 1” j 

, Warren laughed, but seemed very much annoyed. \ 
“ Poetry is an old failing with Kenwortby,” he j 
said, “ I have seen him cover all the broad leaves of j 
a magnolia, in the Mississippi valley with cantos \ 
from Byron, and there is no end to the lurch bark ) 
that he scribbled over on our way to the Rocky i 
Mountains.” • I 

“ All very right and proper when it was for the > 
benefit of young Indian girls and chiefs that could < 
not read,” replied Anna Taylor—“but here in a j 
moonlight woods like this, you should be more 
careful, Mr. Kenworthy. Who knows the mis¬ 
chief it may do; Miss Clare may be tempted back 
to her old feelings, and take to writing verse again.” 

“Again” repeated the young gentleman so 
boldly challenged, casting a glance at poor Anna 
Clare, who stood trembling by my side as if de- j 
tected in some disgraceful propensity—“again!” \ 

“Oh, she did not repay you with any of her j 
own effusions, then,” continued the irritated girl, 

“ you should have read her lines on the poor old $ 
robin that died in its willow cage in Aunt Clare’s 
kitchen window from eating too many cherries— > 
or—” l 

“Oh, Anna Taylor, how can you?” almost ' 
gasped the sensitive girl, thus unfeelingly held up l 
to ridicule. j 

But her tormentor did not heed the half smo- j 
thered remonstrance. “ Or she might have repeat- j 


ed her elegy on the gray cat that mourned itself to 
death in a corner of the potato bin—” 

Anna Clare had crept dose to me, and her fin- 
gers, as they clasped mine, were quivering with 
agitation. I felt the indignant blood reffch over my 
face, and spoke almost before I was aware of it; but 
it was in a low voice, and I drew the girl aside that 
none might hear. 

“ Or if a girl like Anna Clare could repeat her 
own matured thoughts to a stranger,” I said, “ she 
might give him the only lines that you or I ever 
knew that she had written—read to us in the con¬ 
fidence of a funereal night, when we sat together, 
feeling that the spirit of the dead was brooding 
over us—when—” 

“ Oh, you are getting tragic, as well as poetical— 
‘ birds of a feather,’ you know—” 

I withdrew my hand from her arm, and went 
back to the group again. The froward girl fol¬ 
lowed me with a constrained laugh. 

“ Well,” she said, “ it seems that all my non¬ 
sense is to be taken for downright, serious earnest, 
cat, robin, cherries and all. Come, Mr. Kenworthy, 
let me atone for it—pray sit down and finish the 
lines we interrupted.” 

“Excuse me,” said Kenworthy, with a most 
provokingly respectful bow, “ I am not sufficiently 
romantic to repeat poetry to insensible objects, but 
I will carve your name on the bark of any tree you 
may select with the utmost pleasure.” 

The moonlight lay full upon Anna Taylor’s 
face, and I could see that her black eyes flashed 
with resentment. 6he seemed about to retort upon 
him, but checking the impulse, turned away, and 
stepping to the brink of the stream looked down 
into the water; but the quick motion of her foot 
as it beat against the sward, and the flutter of her 
shawl when she wound it fiver her person, be¬ 
trayed a tumult of her feelings which she found it 
impossible to suppress. 

8weet Anna Clare—she could never see reproof 
given, or know that the feelings of another had 
b en wounded without an effort to render consola¬ 
tion. She saw that her friend was agitated and 
vexed, so forgetting the sarcasm which had pained 
herself so deeply, she arose and went to the place 
where Anna Taylor was standing. They were 
beyond ear shot, but we knew that she bad spoken 
a few words—kindly they must have been, for none 
other ever visited those young lips. Her hand, 
also, was laid upon the haughty girl’s arm; but 
Anna Taylor cast it off, and turned suddenly. 
That instant Anna Clare disappeared—how, we 
know not, but she was gone! It might have been 
the impetus given by Anna Taylor’s hand, for she 
was angry and violent. The turf had possibly 
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yielded to her weight, or her foot slipped on the ; 
smooth grass. We only heard the plange, and the 
shriek that burst from the bosom of that haughty 
girl as she fell upon her knees, and grasping the 
tall feirn with one hand, plunged the other down 
into the water, pleading with a wild agony for the 
lost one to rise up to grasp her arm, to struggle j 
yet a little longer. j 

We sprung to our feet, and for one instant ter- j 
ror held us motionless. The next, Kenworthy had j 
flung away his coat and plunged into the stream. I 
In that place it was narrow, but very deep, and a \ 
giant hemlock, rooted on its bank, flung a dense \ 
shadow far over the opposite shore. I was by the j 
side of Anna Taylor, holding her garments with a 
strong grasp, for her forehead was almost in the 
water, and her loosened hair was eddying in a dark 
mass with the current. s 

Oh! how still and tranquil those dark waters > 
flowed onward! Slowly, and with a sweet voice j 
they passed, ripple after ripple, and our friend be- j 
neath them was struggling in the death throes. \ 
“ Oh, my God! she is not here—she will never ] 
rise again,** said Anna Taylor, crouching back 1 
upon the turf, and shuddering while that face, late so j 
haughty and beautiful, was buried in her damp hands. j 
“Hark!” I said, “oh, Father of Heaven, did 
you hear that 1” 

Anna sprang to her feet, put the wet hair back 
from her face with both hands, and bending for¬ 
ward looked wildly down the stream. 

It was a human voice— her voice—faint, low, 
and gurgling up, as it seemed, through a mass of 
waters that were choking her. 

“Yonder! yonder! Great Heavens! can you 
not see it? There—there in the moonlight!” j 
shrieked my distracted companion; “ a circle—an¬ 
other—there—there f* 

Again she sunk to the earth, wringing her hands 
and moaning like a woundecUcreature. Kenworthy ; 
shot by us like an arrow when he heard the cry. j: 
Warren was already at the spot, and we could hear 
them both plunge madly to the bottom, again and 
again, just where we had seen that pale head ri- j 
sing for one instant in the moonlight. Now and 
then we could catch a word gaspingly spoken and \ 
answered—we saw them rise once again, and still j 
again. At length there calne a shout, a wild ring- $ 
ing cry, that made the very leaves over our heads j 
tremble. We could not move—she was foand— j 
but still we could not move; though every foq|fall, j 
as they bore the body of that poor girl toward us, j 
struck upon our hearts like the blow of an enemy, j 
They laid her upon the sward with her face up- j 
wards, and a faint moonbeam came through the \ 
boughs to show us how icy and pale it was. Her l 
6 * 


hand, too, cold and dripping with water, fell upon 
the bowed neck of Anna Taylor as they laid her 
down, but the wretched girl shook it off with a 
shuddering cry. 

“ Oh, it was not me—I did not push her in— 
she fell—she fell! It was not me!” burst from her 
pallid lips. 

I bad taken the hrad of Anna Clare in my lap, 
and was striving to press the cold forehead with my 
trembling hand. Anna Taylor crept close to my 
side, and lifting her white face to mine, whispered, 

“ Dead—is she quite gone ? Lay your hand on 
her heart—I dare not—I dare not! But you need 
not be afraid—press hard—press hard. Your own 
hand may be cold, you know/* and opening the 
dripping folds that lay heavily on Arina Clare’s 
marble bosom, she seized my hand with both hers, 
and pressed it down upon the heart of the lifeless 
girl. Alas! there was no motion, no warmth. I 
drew my hand away in silence, and with one deep 
gasp Anna Taylor fell to the earth again. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 

BT MABT 8FXNCXR PXABE. 

I dream of home, my island home 
Girt by the sea. 

The sweet dream will unbidden come, 
Tho’ shunned by me. 

I dream of a pair of dark eyes there 
Within that isle: 

And memory pictures brightly fair 
Her sunny smile. 

I feel her soft hand rest upon 
My burning brain: 

I starting, wake!—the cool hand's gone 
That stilled my pain. 

I am on earth a wanderer now, 

A thing alone: 

With none to soothe my aching brow, 
Not one, not one. 

A stranger in the stranger's land. 

With sought to love. 

In dreams I’m with the shadowy band 
Above, above. 

I see her form gleam high in air 
In robe of light, 

A starry halo round her there 
Shines pure and bright. 

My island home, washed by the sea. 
May ne'er again 

Seem dear as once it was to me,— 

Oh! ne’er again. 

For she has gone 1 Her sunny smile 
Beams now no more 

Within that wave-tossed lonely isle— 
No more,—no more! 
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CLARA GORDON; 

ORy THE UN1TAIIIH6 SACRIFICE* 

BY MART BATEKAKT. 

Fsw could tell by what particular charm it was 
that Clara Gordon won her way to such universal 
admiration. A connoisseur might have pointed out 
many defects in her beauty, a sage in her wisdom, 
and a savant in her education—but still there was 
a certain something about her that made her a far 
greater belle than many who excelled her in all 
these important points. Perhaps it might have 
been her grace, for she was sylph-like in every 
movement—perhaps it was her happy, merry, 
beaming face which put to flight the very thought 
of care; or she may possibly have owed some of 
her success to the dash of fiirtability (is there such 
a wordl) which made her enjoy so evidently the 
admiration she excited, that it seemed almost cruel 
to withhold an offering so easily made and so highly 
valued. She had danced and flirted through two 
or three winters as thoughtlessly and happily as 
most belles do, and strange to say, though admired 
by all had been wooed by none, until as her twen¬ 
tieth year had closed upon her, she began to think 
it high time the errant knight should appear who 
was to maintain the supremacy of her charms 
against all comers, and win her hand as the prize 
of his gallantry and superior discernment 

8omebody says (< da • einzige Jeal Paul I think) \ 
that in every female heart there is a little altar \ 
erected to an unknown deity, with the flame ready < 
to be kindled in honor of the first that approaches, 5 
and that in this way we may account for so many < 
ugly, forlorn-looking divinities receiving a worship J 
of which they seem so unworthy. It would, per- l 
haps, have been well for Clara Gordon if it had \ 
been so with her, for her first lover, and the one to i 
whom, from some cause best known to themselves, j 
her parents wished to see her united, was the very 
one, for whom, try hard as she might, she found it 
impossible to make the altar exhibit the slightest \ 
symptom of ignition. We say try—for there were j 
many reasons why Clara wished to like Mr. Jere- \ 
miah Dartmore. In the first place he was very \ 
rich, and Clara loved wealth; in the second place \ 
he was of an old family, and she loved rank; and i 
in the third he was the master of a handsome 
establishment, and she loved splendor. What she 
did not like about him was his age, above fifty, his 
ugliness, which was remarkable, and his manners 
and conversation, which were quite devoid of all 
attraction—particularly to a girl of twenty. 

8till Clara was flattered by his attentions, and : 
though she had not the slightest idea of accepting 


< his hand, played off her little artillery of airs and 
$ graces to such good effect that the old admirer 
\ became each day more and more fascinated, and 
\ when (as was often the case) his petit &oin» were 
\ repulsed for those of younger and more agreeable 
j beaux would look very grim and disconsolate—a 
circumstance that could not fail to be remarked by 
\ others, and this was a source of gratification to 
j herself. Some other rather pass£e belles who 
j were willing enough to be placed at the head of 
S Mr. Dartmore's handsome establishment, were on 
such occasions ever ready to soothe his wounded 
feelings, and when they had apparently succeeded, 
Clara would by a single word or look overturn 
their plans and attract him again to hei side that 
he might be again tormented. Things went on in 
this manner for some time, Clara so contriving to 
evade his formal proposals that she retained the 
admirer without accepting the husband, a thought 
from which she recoiled more and more as her 
acquaintance with him advanced. One other cause 
might have had some effect in increasing this re¬ 
pugnance, and this was a preference she began to 
feel for another, to whom but one objection could 
be made, a fearful one to a worldly-minded woman 
—his poverty. 

Frederic Cecil possessed all the advantages Mr. 
Dartmore wanted, and unfortunately was deficient 
in those his rival so amply enjoyed. His birth 
was inferior, his talents and acquirements having 
secured him a place in the fashionable circle in 
which he now moved, to which he was introduced 
through the influence of a college friend, whose 
attachment to him, and appreciation of his superior 
endowments was such that he had induced him 
to remove from the obscure. New England village 
in which he had hitherto resided, to this ampler 
field for the energies of his truly elevated mind. 
His legal studies, commenced at home, had been 
completed in the 06196 of Mr. Rivington, a most 
eminent lawyer, and the father of his friend; while 
to his accomplished mother, who had learned to 
value Frederic as he deserved, he owed, soon after 
his admission to the bar, his introduction to the 
fashionable world. 

Mrs. Rivington saw with anxiety the admiration 
her young friend bestowed upon Clara Gordon. 
She could not wonder %t it—for lovely, graceful 
and accessible as Clara was, who could be more 
calculated to attract a shy and reserved youth just 
emerged from studious seclusion 1 Once relieved 
from nis embarrassment Frederic’s reserve vanished; 
and he was soon emboldened to exhibit his uncom¬ 
monly handsome person in the waltz or cotillion 
with as much confidence as if he had never read a 
line of Homer or of Blackstone in his life. Clara 
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rejoiced in the metamorphoses which she felt to be j the enjoyment his affections for her excited, and 
her work—she also rejoiced, but more secretly, in j left the future to take care of itself, 
the power she saw she possessed over the affections j One afternoon after her return from a long walk 
of the only man for whom she had ever felt a de* :■ with Frederic, she was informed that her father had 
cided preference. i been enquiring for her, and requested she would 

44 I regret this fancy of Frederic’s for Clara Gor- < come to him as soon as she returned. With some 
don,” said Mrs. Rivington one day to her son. < trepidation she entered the apartment where he was, 
44 He will be too poor to marry for many years at j when, taking her by the hand, he said, 
least; and Mr. Gordon would never consent to his < « My child I have been most anxiously expecting 

daughter’s engaging herself to one in his circura- \ you, and wish to speak with you on a matter of the 
stances—particularly when such a wealthy rival is j utmost consequence to us both—I have had a long 
in the field as Mr. Dartmore.” \ and most interesting conversation with Mr. Dart- 

44 But if his daughter has the sense and feeling ; more, and it is my earnest wish that you would 
to prefer Frederic to her rich admirer, what then! < come to an immediate decision with regard to his 
In this country, thank Heaven, we have no forced < addresses.” 

marriages, and she is young enough to wait a few \ «I have decided long ago, papa—I can never 

years for the man she loves.” \ marry him,” said Clara. 

44 She loves wealth and fashion I fear,” said Mrs. j « Your conduct then has been to say the least 
Rivington/ 44 better than she loves Frederic, and \ equivocal,” returned her father, with some severity 
both (bust be sacrificed in a union with him. Cir- \ —« for it was but to-day that Mr. Dartmore in- 
cumstances are often as compulsory as forced, and \ formed me he thought that he had received from 
in too many instances, even in our happy country, \ you at times most decided encouragement, and that 
the true feelings of the heart are sacrificed in mar- ; he believed he possessed your sincere regard. He 
riage to mere worldly advantage. The term 4 mar- \ admitted, however, that he had been a good deal 
riagt de convenance ’ is European, but the act, alas ! j annoyed of late by your flirtation with young Cecil 
is becoming too frequent among ourselves.” \ —but as there cannot possibly be anything serious 

44 Frederic will then have to console himself,” j in such a quarter as that, he wishes it to be termi- 
returned her son, 44 with the conviction that a J nated by the announcement of your engagement to 
woman who could make such a match would be J himself.” 

unworthy of his affection—particularly with such j Clara hung her head, abashed by this slighting 
a person as Jeremiah Dartmore—Heavens ! what a ‘ allusion to her favorite, and her father proceeded— 
contrast between them.” j 44 1 at once relieved him by the assurance that 

‘•Great indeed,” replied Mrs. Rivington, “but \ you could have no serious thought of such a 
not greater in person than position, a weighty con- \ person, and by promising my influence that you 
sideration with a fashionable belle. Frederic is, j should to-morrow receive him as your affianced 
however, so completely fascinated that he must { husband. He has already been trifled with too 
even run the risk of being made miserable, as j long, and as it seemed impossible for you to decide 
with his sensitive feelings I fear he will be, by her j f or yourself, I have done so for you.” 
trifling with them.” j Clara was thunderstruck—she knew her father’s 

44 She has given him every encouragement thus j temper, which though indulgent in some respects, 
far; and Frederic is in the seventh heaven of hap- ; was most determined in others, but soon found spirit 
pinesa with the thought of being beloved.” to reiterate, 

44 1 hope there is no clandestine engagement 1 ” j « Father, I cannot marry that man.” 
asked Mrs. Rivington. X 44 Am I to understand that your reluctance to 

44 No, indeed—he has not even formally declared \ comply with my wishes, arises from your dislike to 
himself, for he knows the old folks look rather shy j Mr. Dartmore, or from a foolish foncy you have 
at him. They understand each other perfectly, j taken for another 1” 

however.” “ I do not like Mr. Dartmore well enough to 

44 1 do not like these understandings ,” said Mrs. j become his wife,” said Clara. 

Rivington, 44 but he must run his chance-poor l 44 There is then no other attachment in the way 
follow, I wish he had a few more of this world’s j —so far it is welL I would never coerce a child 
goods.” j into marriage, it is too serious a responsibility, but 

And so did Clara Gordon with her whole heart < it is necessary, Clara, that you should know some 

_.which was not to be sure a very large one—but \ particulars of my situation before you finally reject 

as her wishes would not bring him wealth, and she j this desirable offer. 

was gay and thoughtless, she gave herself up to \ Mr. Gordon here became pale and agitated, and 
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his voice faltered as he went on—“You are sur- < circumstances, and I fain would spare iny children 
rounded by the appearance of wealth, my child, ; what I once endured. For myself I care not, but 
and until lately I believed myself a man of fortune. \ for them my heart bleeds in agony”—and the mo- 
The imprudence of some of my correspondents has { tber joined her tears to those of her child, 
shaken my credit to the very centre, and before t When they were a little more composed Mrs. 
to* morrow afternoon I must meet an obligation for < Gordon depicted in the most vivid colors the con- 
many thousands of dollars, whfch I can nowhere j trast between the delights of wealth and the horrors 
raise. Should my note be protested I am ruined, < of poverty, until to Clara’s excited imagination no 
and you, your mother and the children reduced to j Hydra could be more dreadful, and having made 
poverty. If on the contrary I can get through this { the desired impression, left it to produce its effect 
temporary embarrassment, there is every prospect ' Can we wonder that educated as Clara had been, 
of my retrieving my credit and securing to my j without the high and holy principles which alone 
family the comforts they have hitherto enjoyed. ! can lead the mind under difficult circumstances to 
Mr. Dartmore has most generously offered to place < prefer truth to falsehood, even when disguised as 
a sufficient sum at my disposal to relieved me at j duty, that she should, after a few short struggles, 
once—provided my dear Clara will consent to re- ; decide to sacrifice herself on the altar of expediency 
ward his attachment os it deserves. You are agi- !; to one whom she neither loved nor respected ? She 


tated, my child, and I will not press you farther 
now. Think on what I have said—of the misery 
from which you can save those dearest to your 
heart, and if you can bestow yourself on one I 
believe most worthy of you, my choicest blessing 
shall be upon you. If you cannot, then may 
Heaven be merciful to me and mine—for I see no 


felt hereelf to be a \ictim—that a regular bargain 
and sale would deliver her up to her fuftire master, 
and she could not fail to look upon him with con- 
\ tempt as being willing to receive her hand under 
such circumstances—though her conscience at the 
same time whispered that her own coquetry had 
l persuaded him that she was not indifferent to his 
help in man”—and Mr. Gordon abruptly quitted '> admiration. 8he felt sorry, very sorry for poor 
the room. j Frederic, who loved her so well—but it could not 

Shocked and overpowered as she was by the un- j be helped, he was too poor to marry, and ought 
wonted distress of her father, whose usually calm > never to have thought of her, and after once do- 
and reserved exterior rendered his present agitation j ciding upon the course she would pursue, Clara 
more remarkable; Clara remained for a time inca- j began to think of Mr. Dartmore’s elegant estab- 
pable of thought. She threw hersqlf upon a sofa, J lishment, of the parties she would give, and how 
and was weeping violently, when a soft footstep j she would govern him, and so fell asleep. Next 
approached, and her mother entering the room, j morning she informed her father that at the time 
dreyr her sorrowing daughter toward her, and soon j appointed she would receive Mr. Dartmore’s visit, 
won from her the canse of her affliction—with j He came, and with due precision expressed his 
which she was, however, partly acquainted through \ sense of the happiness she had conferred on him, 
a previous conversation with her husband. j though rather more with the air of one who is 

“ And can you hesitate, Clara,” she replied in j bestowing than receiving a favor, and placing him- 
answer to her incoherent account of her interview \ self most affectionately on the sofa beside the paa- 
with her father, “ to save us all from this heavy j sive Clara, gave her a minute description of his 
misfortune 1 j houses and furniture, which he regretted most deeply 

“ But the sacrifice, mamma,—the fearful sacri- j etiquette did not allow her to inspect in person, but 

j which he let her understand'he thought entirely 
“ No great sacrifice, I think, to marry a worthy, | superior to any with which she could have been 


fice. 


estimable man, who sincerely loves you, and will 
bestow upon you every advantage which wealth 
and affection can procure. You say you prefer 
Frederic Cecil to Mr. Dartmore, and externally I 
grant he is much more attractive—but what pros¬ 
pect is there that he could marry you ? Years 
must pass before he can think of maintaining a 
family; your beauty may by that time fade, and 
he will think no more of you. Clara, you have 
never known, and may Heaven avert the expe¬ 
rience from you, the fearful ills of poverty. My 
own youth was one long struggle against depressing 


endowed by another. After this interview the 
sum promised was placed at Mr. Gordon’s dis¬ 
posal, and the bargain was duly ratified by the 
promise that in less than two months the marriage 
should take place. How Frederic bore his disap¬ 
pointment Clara knew not, and absorbed in the 
preparation of a magnificent wardrobe she strove 
to banish his image from her mind. 

A fortnight passed, during which Mr. Dartmore’s 
demotions were unremitted, though increasingly 
tiresome to Clara; when, as he was one morning 
escorting her to pay a visit, they met Frederic Cecil 
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in the street It was but a momentary recognition, 
but Clara was shocked at the change she observed 
in his appearance. He touched his hat while pas¬ 
sing, and gave her one look which haunted her for 
days. Mr. Dartmore returned his salute with an 
air of unmingled triumph. 

“ A forward young man, Miss Clara, 1 ’ he said— 
“Very forward and presumptuous, considering his 
slight claims upon the society in which he moves. 
The patronage of the Rivington’s can do much, but j 
will hardly be able to force an obscure person like 
that, into a place where he ought not to be. 11 \ 

Clara made no reply—she could not—and Mr. j 
Dartmore glided gracefully to another subject ? 

It had needed all the kind and generous sympa- \ 
thy of Mr. Rivington and his son to soothe Frederic \ 
under the bitter trial he had experienced. Clara j 
had been enshrined as the goddess of his idolatry \ 
in a most loving, trusting heart, and though she < 
had never promised to be his, had listened to his *; 
love, and made him feel that it was not unrequited, $ 
Foi a time, the severe disappointment seemed al- \ 
most to unman him, and a dark cloud of misery j 
enveloped and threatened to obscure his whole ex- | 
istence. Except on that casual meeting, Clara \ 
saw him no more for many long months, for he j 
shunned society, and except where business called \ 
him, was no where to be seen. \ 

Meanwhile, Clara’s sacrifice was with due pomp j 
and circumstance completed. She had taken the i 
false vows of love, honor and obedience to one l 
whom she disliked, despised, and was resolved to j 
govern; and had entered with seeming satisfaction, j 
but inward disgust, upon the performance of the du- \ 
ties they imposed. Still Clara was the envy of half j 
the town. Her brilliant match was descanted upon j 
in all circles, and, except by the discerning few, j 
she was looked upon as one of the highly favored j 
of the earth. ‘Wherefore this sad delusion—this 
preference of the outward show to the inward real- j 
ity of happiness I A youth and maiden, rich in j 
true affection, but poor in all beside, are viewed \ 
with compassion in their humble home, beautiful j 
though it may be with the holiest charities of life, J 
while she who, like Clara Gordon, has been given j 
up a victim at Mammon’s shrine, (a more devour- \ 
ing demon in our day than Moloch was of old,) is \ 
by the world called happy. What a mockery of \ 
words! | 

And Clara felt that it was so. Once in the full j 
enjoyment of the wealth she had always coveted in J 
tha secret of her heart, and without the prospect of j 
which no earthly power could have persuaded her i 
to take the step she did, even to save her father j 
from ruin, she found how utterly inadequate it Was \ 
to repay her for all she had yielded to gain it. The . 


splendid apartments in which she moved were the 
daily witnesses of her repinings over the lost happi¬ 
ness of her unfettered girlhood. Mr. Dartmore had 
suffered too much from Clara’s love of flirting when 
the power was in her hands, to allow her any op¬ 
portunity of renewing the torment now that it had 
passed into his. As he was entirely a man of lei¬ 
sure, he was always ready to accompany her where- 
ever she went, and when at home, being in truth 
passionately fond of her, he was forever at her side. 
His fondness was, however, the selfish affection of 
a narrow heart, not the disinterested attachment of 
a noble one, and instead of troubling himself to 
minister to her happiness, he looked upon it as his 
wife’s peculiar privilege that she contributed so 
largely to his—giving her to understand that he 
considered her most fortunate in possessing so de¬ 
voted a husband. But the devotion of tho.'C we do 
not love is less desirable than their neglect, and 
Clara found that to be “an old man’s darling” was 
but another name for a most irksome slavery. 

How often when wearied to death with her hus¬ 
band's tiresome talk did she recall the interesting 
and improving conversations she so invariably en¬ 
joyed in the society of the gay and animated Fre¬ 
deric Cecil. When annoyed by his exactions how 
often did she recur to the pure affection which abe 
knew she had once inspired, and when the thought 
of Frederic’s evident suffering, and of the contempt 
which one so noble-minded must have felt for her 
unworthy treatment of him, she experienced all the 
bitterness of self-reproach. Still Clara had the 
world and its adulations to console her, for she 
thought not of turning to a higher Source, and in 
the splendor and frequency of the entertainments 
she gave and frequented, she sought for some dis¬ 
traction from the monotony of her domestic life. 
Her father, relieved from his immediate embarrass¬ 
ments, and grateful to her as the cause, encouraged 
her husband to indulge her in these extravagances, 
by representing to him how greatly they enhanced 
his personal consequence, and for a while his in¬ 
fluence and Clara’s persuasions induced Mr. Dart¬ 
more to pursue a mode of life little in accordance 
with his taste, and which he had only adopted while 
on hia matrimonial quest. After a time, however, 
he was so fatigued with the unceasing round of dis* 
sipation that he became restive, and resolutely re¬ 
fused to go any more into company, or to let hia 
wife go without him. 

For more than two years after her marriage, Mrs. 
Dartmore had nowhere met with Frederic, who 
seemed to have entirely renounced the society be 
had once so greatly enjoyed, and it was not till 
after the birth of a daughter, who was welcomed 
by Clara with all the delight that a vacant heart 
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can feel for an object on which to bestow its affec¬ 
tions, that she met him at the house of a friend. 
Frederic was in attendance on a beautiful girl 
whom Clara recognized as the daughter of Mr. 
Rivington, a fair debutante now equally admired ; 
and by the tender glances, which Mrs. Dartmore 
knew too well how to interpret, by no means an 
object of indifference to her former lover. How 
Clara envied that fair girl the love she had once 
so carelessly thrown from her. She looked from 
the intelligent, handsome countenance of Frederic 
to the inane, wrinkled face of her husband, and felt 
that now he might indeed triumph over her. Re¬ 
cent illness, care and disappointment had blanched 
the roses on her cheeks, and she felt that her heart, 
save in the love she bore her child, was faded as 
her beauty, while he stood before her in the full 
bloom of manhood, with his once blighted hopes 
blossoming anew, and clustering round another. 
Clara watched them closely, and in the blushing 
cheek and downcast eye of Anna Rivington, read 
the secret of her heart. She was sickened as her 
early dream of love was brought thus vividly before 
her, and when seated by her husband in the costly 
equipage that drove them from the door, she turned 
from him to hide the scalding tears that chased 
each other down her cheeks. 

Well might Frederic love Anna Rivington, who, 
as a rosy school girl, had sympathized so tenderly 
in his disappointment, and who daily maturing un¬ 
der his eye in all that is loveable i*woman, had at 
length excited in him a deeper and more intense 
affection than he thought his wounded heart could 
ever again bestow. And did Anna’s parents, proud 
and highly descended as they were, look down with 
contempt upon the poor student who could offer no 
brilliant establishment to their daughter ] Far from 
doing so, they witnessed the dawning affection of 
both with pleasure, for they had looked upon life 
too earnestly to count wealth as its chief good, and 
knew that in worth, in talent, and in piety, such as 
Frederic possessed, its only enduring happiness is 
secured. Thus his second love brought the bless¬ 
ing denied to his first, and though years might pass 
before he could claim Anna’s hand, her heart was 
his, with her parents and her brother’s consent, and 
Frederic was once more beloved and happy. 

We have said that Mr. Gordon’s embarrassments 
in business had been for the time relieved by the 
opportune aid he received through Mr. Dartmore. 
But it was but for the time. Difficulties that he 
had not forseen again oppressed him, and though 
he struggled manfully to meet them, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to stem the torrent that was 
so dead against him, he was at the end of a few 
years about to be overwhelmed by it. In this 


emergency, and when every other resource had 
failed him, he applied again to Mr. Dartmore, for 
he knew his son-in-law too well to expect his aid 
in any thing but an extremity, and to his bjtter 
mortification it was most decidedly refused. 

Through her mother Clara was then appealed 
to, and learned with agony what indeed she might 
have expected from the nature of the case, that the 
sacrifice she had made to save herself and her fami¬ 
ly from poverty, had been as far as they were con¬ 
cerned an unavailing one. Wealth was indeed 
hers, but of what value was it if she could not share 
it with those she loved ] Her husband could, she 
knew, well spare the sum required, but would not 
at her father’s instance, and she hardly dare hope 
that her entreaties would meet with better success. 
She dreaded his anger, for when excited he wsis 
most stem and severe; but making a strong effort, 
determined to encounter it. Bathed in tears she 
threw herself intd her husband’s arms, and with 
every tender endearment she could use, besought 
him if he loved her to yield the required assistance. 
Clara was one of the very few women who are 
beautiful in grief, and for the moment her husband 
was touched by her evident distress, and endeavored 
to soothe her without committing himself by any 
promises. 

“You certainly, Clara, require no further proof 
of my affection,” he said, in answer to her touch¬ 
ing appeal; “ is not every luxury my fortune can 
procure most freely yours ? is not my life devoted 
to you ] Few women have such a husband.” 

“ But my father—my poor distressed father, and 
all my family. Can you love me and let them 
suffer!” 

“ They need not suffer,” replied her husband; 
“ I will use all my influence,—which you know is 
great. I will procure some employment for your 
father. They will, to be sure, have to change their 
mode of life and to give up all their useless luxuries 
—but what of that] Thousands have done it be¬ 
fore, and been contented under the privation. I 
worked for the money I now possess, and have al¬ 
ready thrown too much away in the vain effort to 
save your father from ruin. I have a wife and 
family too, and my first duty is to look to them.” 

“ But cannot you,” persisted Clara, “ from all 
your wealth, bestow this poor sum upon his neces¬ 
sities—not for my sake]” 

“ Not for the sake of an angel from Heaven,” 
said Mr. Dartmore, losing all patience. “ Go, 
madame, to your chamber, and learn to submit.to 
my better judgment Thank God that your good 
fortune has saved you from poverty by making yoa 
my wife; and speak not again on this matter, un¬ 
der pain of my lasting displeasure.” 
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Clara saw that farther effort was useless, and 
slowly and despairingly withdrew to tell her mother 
of her ill success. Next day, Mr. Gordon’s failure 
was announced; and from that moment the proud 
and aspiring merchant never seemed like his former 
self. Mr. Dartmore would not bestow the smallest 
assistance on his family, but satisfied his conscience 
by procuring for his father-in-law a paltry situa¬ 
tion which his necessities compelled him to accept. 
Broken in spirits and in fortune, deprived of the 
consequence deprived from wealth, and of the lux¬ 
uries which long habit had rendered necessary to 
him, his wife and children, Mr. Gordon lingered 
but one year after his failure, during which time, all 
the aid Clara could bestow was from self denial in 
her own personal expenses and those of her chil¬ 
dren. A short time before his death, her father 
called Clara to his bedside and besought her to for¬ 
give the undue influence he had exercised over her 
at the period of her marriage. 

“I now see my selfish worldliness in its true 
light,” he said. “ Woe is me that I did not sooner 
view the things of time in reference to this awful 
hour. My long life has been wasted in the vain 
efTort to secure to my family the wealth that has 
eluded my grasp; and you the only child to whom 
it is secured, are doomed to gilded misery—that too 
through me.” 

“Say not so, my father,” was Clara’s reply. 
«The tempter was within. Wealth and station 
were my idols—had it not been so, I had never 
yielded to your wishes. My punishment is less 
than I deserve, for having stifled the true impulses 
of my own heart. May God forgive my sin, and 
remove its burden from your conscience.” 

Having closed her beloved father’s eyes, Mr. 
Dartmore conveyed his afflicted wife to her home, 
where, clasping her infant daughters to her heart, 
she inwardly prayed that they might rather be taken 
hence in their innocence, than live to be like her¬ 
self, an unavailing sacrifice. 


SONNET —DEATH. 

I look upon the stars—upon the moon— 

And on the green things of the living earth, 
And say unto myself, too soon—too soon— 

I will be made to leave thee, to go forth 
Into the haven of my quiet rest— 

The stern, cold grave !—there to remain, 

As silent as each clod upon my brea9t— 

Never to wake up from that sleep again! 

Not in the joyous spring-time of the year— 

Nor in the Summer—nor the Autumn—Fall 
Nor Winter—nothing shall be there as here, 

No friendship, music, love, nor joy!—for all 
Is barren on that cold, oblivious shore, 

From which we shall return— no, nevermore! 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Tax plate of fashions for this month represents the 
following costumes. 

Fig. i. A Walking Dress for morning promenade, 
formed of pale pink Pekin silk, the skirt made full and 
handsome, and trimmed round the bottom with three 
rows of pink shaded ribbon, quilled a la vielle; tight 
high body and sleeves, the latter decorated round the 
top with the same trimming, which also surrounds a 
8mall round cape descending to about midway upon 
the corsage; ruffles of point lace. 

Fig. ii. —A Walking Dress for occasions requi¬ 
ring more dress than those when the preceding cos¬ 
tume could be used. This is composed of a checked 
silk, with two deep volants reaching up to the middle 
of the dress: the corsage half high and tight, with a 
lace trimming around the neck; sleeves tight, with 
lace cuffs; a beautiful figured scarf-man iclet of a very 
pale green, lined with a deeper grten, and edged 
with rich embroidery: pink crepe bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon of the same hue and lace; straw colored 
gloves complete the costume. 

Fig. hi.—An Afternoon Dress composed of pale 
straw-colored moire, the front magnificently embroid¬ 
ered in the same color; tight body and sleeves; paletot 
of shaded lilac Pekin silk, the whole surrounded with 
black lace, of a moderate width, and attached round 
the waist with a ceinture of lilac satin ribbon. Bon¬ 
net of while chip, the crown tastefully decorated with 
rows of rather narrow lace, interspersed with rutuds 
of white odours epingle ribbon ; brides of the same. 

Fig. iv.—A Morning Dress of green silk: waist 
pointed and corsage rather low; sleeves descend to 
the elbow, where they arc trimmed with a falling of 
rich lace, to match a deep lace cape depending from 
the shoulder. 

Fig. v.—A Carriage Drers of salmon colored 
silk; long, tight sleeves: corsage high and tight: a 
scarf-mantelet of black lace: bonnet of blue paille de 
riz, trimmed with lace, ribbon and a plume. 

Fig. vi.—A Morning Dress of pink; corsage 
rather low in the neck, from which depends a lace, 
cape, fringed with two folds of lace. 

Home Costumes. —Oae of the most elegant and 
recherche toilettes of the season in Paris are dresses 
of lilac taffetas, shot with a silvery white, with coder - 
ette, epaulets, and cuffs of point d'Alencon lace placed 
over the tight sleeve, of a single piece, the seam 
being under the arms. No costume is considered 
complete at the present moment unless trimmed with 
an immense quantity of lace. Others are made in 
shot silk, and trimmed all round with a ruche edged 
with a narrow fringe of the same colors as the dress. 
The corsage plain, and attached all the way up with 
buttons of turquoise , or Florence mosaics. Again, 
there i 9 another and more neglige style of morning 
dress, being nothing more than a peignoir, in cache- 
mire of a turquish pattern, trimmed with two broad 
folds of colored satin. The sleeves broad and open¬ 
ing from the elbow to the wrist, with an insertion 
of gympe shaded in different colors, collar a trois 
pointes ; an under dress of embroidered muslin is 
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worn with sleeves in three Trillings, each separated ' 
with an inlet of muslin plaited in large gathers, half j 
open collar trimmed with three rows of Valenciennes j 
lace. I 

Mantels. —Amidst the numberless fantasies that j 
are constantly being produced in Paris, are the man - > 
telets castillans a Manchettes , and those pretty little 5 
Andalusian shawls a capuchon, in embroidered net; < 
also the paletots Casilda, in satin moire; or taffetas 
cameleon, trimmed with black lace, or chicorees of \ 
ribbon; then again, the pardessus Odette, with sleeves, 
and setting gracefully round the waist, where it is at¬ 
tached with a ceinture double; the Venetian mantle 
with its corners rounded in the front, and its broad 
descending collar; and lastly, the mantelet Marie j 
Antoinette. We have also seen the pattern of one ] 
composed of black lace, formed very long at the back, j 
cut slanting upon the top of the shoulders, and falling 
in the front in two square ends, trimmed all round j 
with a volant of lace, headed with a ruche of black J 
satin ribbon, at the back a second volant of lace falls 
over the first, but reaches no further than the top of j 
the shoulders. 

Flowers. —In Paris the most fashionable orna¬ 
ment of flowers is the coiffure odette, composed of a 
tuft of three white daisies, placed just over the ear. \ 
After this charming coiffure comes the ondine wreath, j 
composed of small m^iae flowers, intermixed with 
branches of coral. This wreath, added to a lappet 
of lace, forms a charming trimming for the cap^es 
of sewn straw. We have also seen some beautiful 
bunches of bluets , demi wreaths oT rosfs the, arid tufts j 
*f Easter daisies; then, again, the rbse de ffer, of a : 
sulplbur color; or grenat, or mauve; this )jmer flower 
is beautiftil when placed a]one, inetead'fcf a rb^eatte 
of ribbons for the trimming *>f paille de riz capotes or 
those in white crepe. 

Bonnets. —These have suffered little variation in ; 
shape from the patterns described on our cover for j 
July. In Paris a very becoming style has come out j 
partly composed of white chip; for instance, the brim > 
and front part of the crown of white chip, with a full 5 
crown of lilac silk let in, and prettily ornamented f 
with neeuds of lilac satin ribbon; curtain of lilac silk; l 
round the brim, and across the ftont, are placed folds i 
of lilac areophane, giving a light appearance to this j 
novel description of capote. The capotes, a eckarpes , j 
are also very charming; for instance, a capote com- i 
posed of blue crepe , having a bouquet of hyacinthes \ 
for ornamenting the exterior; the interior of the brim $ 
being trimmed with two narrow blonde scarfs, form- s 
ing neeuds , of loops on each side, the ends drooping < 
below each side of the ftont, and lying in a manner j 
so as to shade the front of the throat. Single flowers \ 
are preferred for the decorating of this description of \ 
capote; a single rose, camelia, or a tuberose, they 
are in form rather shallow at the ears, and inclining 
slightly over the face. Capotes of Italian straw are 
in great request, they are mostly trimmed with a 
ruche of straw colored tulle in the interior, and long 
weeping marabout feathers, also of straw color. Two 
light sprigs of red eglantine, placed on each side of the \ 
interior, gives a degree of animation to the straw j 
color, and is extremely becoming to a pretty brunette. * 


PUBLISHER’S TABLE. 

We call particular attention to the peony and 
butterfly in this number. This embellishment was 
got up under the supervision of Mrs. Hill, a cele¬ 
brated teacher of painting in water colors, of Phila¬ 
delphia. The execution of the flower will bear the 
closest examination, and is equal to anything in the 
most expensive drawing-books; and yet this embcl 
lishment is furnished to our subscribers in addition 
to the two other costly illustrations which adorn the 
number. We do not exaggerate when we say that 
nothing equal to it, in beauty or costliness, has ever 
appeared in a magazine, either here or in Europe. 

We have another novelty in the fashion plate for 
this month, which is printed in color , a difficult and 
rare undertaking. We shall continually diverge from 
the beaten track of embellishment, seeking out new 
and more beautiful styles of illustration; for there is 
little use in multiplying the engravings of a number 
unless to vary their character. We have several 
original designs in the hands of our artists which 
will appear during the fall and winter. 

We come forth, this month, with our new cover, 
which would have appeared in July, if Monsieur 
Quarre had been able to finish it in time. The style 
and pattern are novel. Indeed the cover itself is an 
embellishment, and one of no slight beauty. And it 
is especially characteristic. 

This is the month when thousands rush to Sara¬ 
toga, Niagara or the Capes, and when fashion, de¬ 
serting for a while the town, reigns at watering 
places paramount. We have remembered this in 
the present number. One of the illustrations is a 
view of Saratoga Lake, and two of the articles, at 
least, bear the season in mind. Those who are not 
at the springs or shore have sought, perhaps, a quiet 
corner in the country, where they may pursue health 
and pleasure together. And who, in these sultry 
days, does not long for the pure air and cool waters 
of the country ? 

44 Let others love the city, 

The gaudy show at sunny noon, * 

Gie me the lonely valley, 

The dewy eve, and rising moon.’* 


TO EDITORS. 

A word to oar brethren of the press. Will they 
direct their papers to the Saturday Evening Post 
instead of to us ? The postage on exchanges, though 
a small item on each paper, amounts to an enormous 
sum monthly. By directing to the Post we shall 
obtain the papers quite as speedily, and without cost 
We see at least a score of tales, taken originally 
from this magazine, going the rounds of the press 
without credit. This, we know, usually arises iu 
mistake, but nevertheless we lose the honor to 
which we are justly entitled. After paying for ori¬ 
ginal articles, it is discouraging to a publisher to see 
them appropriated without acknowledgment. This 
word, we know, will be sufficient. 
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Vo i. IV. PHILADELPHIA: SEPTEMBER, 1848. No. 8 . 


PRIDE AND PENITENCE. 

BY F1AIC1B 8. OBOOODi 

Love took up the glass of life, and turned it in his 
glowing hands; 

Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden 
sands; 

Love took up the harp of life,—and smote on all its 
chords with might; 

Smote the chord of self, that trembling passed in 
music out of sight. Tennyson. 

CHAPTER T. 

From that dark eye—the lightnings fly, 

As from a cloud its glory, 

And on her cheek, doth feeling speak 
Its own impassioned story! 

She was the wildest child I ever saw. Nobody 
could manage her, not even her mother, whom 
she almost idolized. Proud, high-spirited, with a 
temper which nothing but tenderness could con¬ 
trol, and beautiful withal as a half-blown rose,—a 
dark, but clear and glowing beauty, which, ever 
and anon suddenly lighting up from within, startled 
the beholder with its brilliancy, like an illumined 
and richly colored transparency. 

At boarding-school, she was at once the pride 
and torment of her teachers,—learning her lessons 
with inconceivable rapidity,—and forgetting them 
almost as quickly,—dashing off a composition 
glowing with wit and girlish enthusiasm, in a 
shorter time than the sedate Mrs. Wilton employed 
to read it, and occupying all her leisure moments, 
which were many, in keeping the rest of the school 
in an uproar of mirth or mischief. 

One of her girlish freaks, when she was about 
thirteen years of age, had nearly led to at least a 
temporary dismissal from the school. A lovely, 
timid and affectionate little girl, younger than her¬ 
self, was in disgrace, and the other pupils were 
forbidden to speak to her during the day. 8 he 
was sitting alone and disconsolate in the school¬ 
room, with a pet kitten in her lap,—her only com¬ 
fort,—when Juliet Clyde, our heroine, suddenly 
bounded through the low open window, and seated 
Voi. IV.—7 


herself by her side. With all her fearlessness she 
did not quite like openly to disobey the teacher’s 
commands, for she knew a dismissal would be the 
consequence, and that would grieve her mother; 
so—instead of speaking to little Lucy, she con¬ 
tented herself with addressing her kitten, in terms 
of the most tender endearment, evidently intended 
to reach and to soothe the sorrowing heart of her 
companion. “You dear, sweet little pet!—you 
darling beauty! I love you very much—and I 
am sorry you are so lonely here; but you shant 
be lonely any more, for I’ve left them *all on the 
play-ground to come and stay with you, and talk 
to you. I have such a pretty story to tell you, 
little Kitty, all about the fairies! Should you like 
to hear about the fairies, little Kitty 1” 

Juliet’s voice was always sweet—even in anger 
—but now it assumed the most winning, petting , 
loving tone imaginable—and though “ little Kitty” 
only purred in reply—little Lucy’s eyes began to 
glisten with mingled tears and smiles. 80 the 
pretty and youthful comforter laying her arm 
fondly over the kitten, that it might touch Lucy’a 
which was also caressing it, told the following 
story :— 

THE t A ST FAIRT. 

Once there was a little girl, and her name was 
Mary, and she was a sweet, good little girl. She 
looked like Lucy Grey. Do you know Lucy Grey, 
Kitty 1 Well, Mary had just such darling, deep- 
blue eyes, and just such soft, wavy hair, and just 
such little cunning, pretty playful ways. 

One evening at sunset Mary was leaning all 
alone, and half asleep on a fresh bank of moss in 
the woods. 8 he gazed dreamily up through the 
dark trees, and felt very happy, for the blue sky 
looked down upon her with a soft, soft smile, and 
the breeze whispered amid the many-colored leaves 
in musical, mysterious tones, and the pleasant tran¬ 
quil flowers sighed out their happy love at her feet, 
and all things ministereJ to her, for her spirit was 
pure and true. Little Mary had heard so many 
charming fairy tales that she wanted very much to 
believe in fairies—but as she had never seen one 
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and her mamma never had either—she was afraid > 
it was silly—but still she could not help now and < 
then watching the key-holes, half hoping, half j 
dreading to see a tiny, gauze-winged spirit flutter- \ 
ing through, and she would even fancy sometimes j 
that she felt one in her thimble dancing on the tip | 
of her little round Anger, and she would peep into \ 
a shell for hours, pining to catch a glimpse of the | 
little singing-sylph which she was almost sure was j 
imprisoned there, for had she not distinctly heard it \ 
murmuring a sad, low, plaintive song, about its far- j 
off home in the sea 1 j 

Now it so happened that close by her side as j 
she lay half asleep in the woods grew a great Aloe t 
tree, which the oldest man in the village where she 
lived had once seen bloom—but that was almost an j 
hundred years go. This old man had often told j 
her that there were plenty of fairies in his time, j 
and that once, just at sunrise, he had seen a whole \ 
troop of them tripping round that very tree when 
it was just shedding its wonderful blossoms. He 
had heard that daylight was fatal to the elfin race, j 
and he had watched to see what effect the sunshine > 
would have, for they had rashly prolonged their 
dance to a later hour than usual. Sure enough, at i 
the very first gleam of light he heard a faint shout, \ 
or rather moan of dismay and sorrow from the i 
troop, and they gradually faded from his view like ^ 
stars at the dawn of day. They were never seen \ 
or heard of afterward. 5 

Mary thought of all this as she lay at the foot of \ 
the tree, and she said to herself—" If I had been j 
there I would have told the dear, little fairies that $ 
the great, staring sun was coming up the hill, and \ 
that they must all run away quick before he saw $ 
*hem, and then he would not have killed them with \ 
that dazzling, burning eye of his!” While she 
was thus reversing —do you know what reverieing l 
means, Kitty 1 It means soliloquising—that is, i 
meditating—that is, thinking—well! while Mary \ 
was thinking thus, and still looking drowsily up at 
the tree, all at once one of the buds began si >wly, j 
very slowly to unfold, and to her wonder and de- > 
light she plainly saw a pair of luminous rose-colored > 
wings fluttering softly up from the flower—and then \ 
—can it be!—yes!—it is—it must be a fairy !—a 
real fairy !—flying like a sunbeam personified to \ 
her feet, and there it stands gracefully poised upon 
one little dot of a foot which rested on a violet, j 
gazing earnestly up in her face as if asking her 1 
how in the world she came there. j 

Mary was not the least frightened—good children 
seldom are. She held out her dimpled hand with a j 
smile of invitation, and the cunning and beautiful j 
creature sprang at once to her little finger, and j 
said in a voice light and clear and delicate as the \ 


faintest tinkle of a music-box, but sad and wild as an 
JSolian harp—“ They are all gone but I—I am all 
alone now!—when that cruel and unexpected beam 
of daylight pierted them with its fatal heat I only 
escaped—for I had hidden in sport in a seed of the 
Aloe flower. But that destiny which doomed my 
sisters to death, doomed me to a fate as sad. It 
sealed the seed where I had rashly crept, and for 
nearly an hundred years, for not till then could 
the blossom bloom again, have I bided my time in 
darkness but in hope. Now once more I am free, 
but oh! how lonely! Will you take me, Mary, 
and let me live in your thimble or the lop of your 
silver pencil-case. I will sing to you every night 
if you will. Hear now how sweetly I sing— 

Like the stars from the sky. 

Like the dew from the rose. 

Like Love's latest sigh 
Did their sweet life close. 

Exhaled as they flew. 

And lamenting I moan, 

Oh! sisters of air, 

I’m alone, all alone! 

There that was a fairy impromptu, Mary. But 
will you let me come! I shant trouble you much 
—I shall only want a fresh rose-leaf every day for 
a bed—and a tender smile or a tear of love for mv 
breakfast, dinner and supper—for love is a spirit's 
food—but you must let me come out at night, for 
then the flowers and stars will expect me. WiU 
you, Mary ! 

“Yes! you precious, lovely, little darling, indeed 
I will!—I will take you home and introduce you 
to some other pet fairies I have that live in my 
beautiful rose-colored shells—I call them sylphs of 
the shells. They have never shown themselves to 
me, though they treat me to a bit of music some¬ 
times—but I am sure they will let you creep in 
and play with them. Come, let me see if you can 
sit comfortable in here, and so she unscrewed her 
pencil-case, and the fairy had juet settled nieely in 
when alas!—something unforeseen happened—a 
great disappointment Poor Mary awoke!—and 
found it was all a dream. Should ut vou li ke to 
have such a dream, little Kitty 1" 

Our heroine was so intent upon amusing little 
Lucy, that she never onoe raised her eyes, and did 
not dream that she was watched—that a young 
cadet, on a visit to his aunt, Mrs. Wilton, happened 
to be crossing the lawn when he saw hi r light form 
in the act of springing through the window, and 
that irresistibly attracted by the grace and spirit of 
the action, he had followed her and stood concealed 
by the jessamine that shaded the lattice, a smiling 
witness to her little sti atagem, and an enchanted 
listener to the fairy romance. 
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But yet another and less indulgont auditor had < me the truth at once, my dear, nobody shall harm 
been in the adjoining room, the door of which was \ you for it.” 

partially open, and after enjoying the story, had j “ Well, it was Margaret who took the cherries 
hastened to Mrs. Wilton with the tale of Juliet’s 1 this morning. I saw her; and then she went and 
disobedience. It Was Margaret Mansfield, the in- ' put the stones in Lucy’s desk, so as to make you 
formant against poor little Lucy; and one, who, for ( think it was Lucy ; and she said if I told she would 


her envious and peevish disposition, and her mean 
habit of tattling, was disliked by-all, and treated 
with lofty contempt by our impetuous and inde¬ 
pendent heroine. j 

CHAPTER II. ] 

I 

Wasir the pupils assembled to their afternoon 
exercises, Mrs. Wilton, looking calmly round upon 
them, said in a quiet tone—“ Has any one disobeyed 
my commands as to conversing with Lury Grey?” 
Juliet had not anticipated the question; but she 
scorned both falsehood and concealment, and she 
instantly rose from her seat, 

“ I have, Mrs. Wilton—l could not bear to see 
her suffering unjustly, and I did all I could to 
comfort her.” 

Margaret smiled maliciously, and Lucy burst into 
tears. Mrs. Wilton resumed, 

“You know, I presume, the consequences of 
disobedience, Miss Clyde ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilton!” said Lucy sobbing, “do 
not punish her! She did not quite disobey you— 
she talked to my Httle kitten, and never said a word 
to me.” 

Miss Mansfield sneered and muttered rudely— 
“ a nice way to come off, indeed ! Another of Lucy 
Grey’s white lies, I suppose.” 

Juliet turned with flashing eyes toward her— 
“Lucy has told the simple truth, Miss Mansfield: 
it would be well if you would take a lesson from 
her.” 

“ Be silent, young ladies!” said Mrs. Wilton, 
sternly. “This, if it be a falsehood, is not the 
first that Lucy has been guilty of to-day. Miss 
Clyde I am astonished that you should be willing 
to take refuge in her weakness—that you should 
have talked to her kitten and not to her is a most 
improbable story.” 

Juliet’s spirit was thoroughly roused by this un¬ 
merited charge, and with haughty indignation, she 
replied—««Mrs. Wilton, I wish for no refuge from 
the truth , but then—” she was interrupted by a 
little, pale and trembling girl, who stole from her 
desk to Mrs. Wilton’s side, and with a half-fright¬ 
ened glance at Miss MansfieKl, said in a faltering 
voice, 

“ I will tell you the whole truth if you will make 
Margaret promise not to beat me.” 

“ What is all this?” asked Mrs. Wilton in 
amazement, drawing the child toward her. “ Tell 


beat me, and—and—But at the word “beat” 
the poor little child began to cry, and she could not 
finish the sentence. 

Miss Mansfieid was pale with rage and shame; 
Lucy’s tears fell faster than ever; and Juliet, 
springing toward her, with tears in. her eyes, in 
defiance of all rule, thiew her arms around her 
neck and kissed her a dozen times. 

“ I knew—I knew she was innocent!—I said she 
was—you would not believe me!” she exclaimed, 
turning reproachfully to Mrs. Wilton. “She has 
told the truth in both instances; but since you 
accuse me also of falsehood, I presume I may be 
allowed to retire, to prepare for my return home 
by the evening coach.” So saying with a rather 
stately, but still respectful bow, she quietly left the 
room. 

The young cadet was with his aunt when Juliet 
approached to take a final farewell. He heard it with 
surprise, and he could not refiain from asking, as 
the latter turned to the window to hide her emotion, 
what was the cause of this sadden departure. In 
a few hurried words Mrs. Wilton related the affair, 
and expressed her regret at being obliged to part 
with her favorite. 

“ Is that all, my dear aunt ?” exclaimed George 
Wilton, startling Miss Clyde by his eager and de¬ 
lighted tone—“I am glad to have it in my power to 
clear up the mystery. I fortunately witnessed this 
young lady’s generous efforts to soothe and amuse 
little Kitty .” Juliet could hardly help echoing his 
laugh, as he uttered the last word with an arch 
glance at her tearful, blushing face; and then he 
told the whole story, with the exception of the 
rather indecorous bound through the window, 
which, though he remembered it years afterward, 
he at that moment most unaccountably chose to 
forget. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Lucy and her 
wild, but warm-hearted friend were, at his interces¬ 
sion, fully restored to favor, and that Miss Mansfield 
was immediately dimissed. 

CHAPTER III. 

Juliet never forgot the looks, the tonea, the 
graceful beauty of the youthful stranger, although 
a few hours after that one short interview he left 
for West Point, and she saw him no more while 
at school. 

But when at seventeen she made her debut, a 
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belle and an heiress at the first ball of the season, i Juliet had buried her face among the cushions and 
Lieutenant George Wilton was her favored atten- j was sobbing as if her heart would break; softened 
dant through the evening. As for him he was j still more by her grief, he sprang te her side, and 
perfectly charmed with her beauty, her wit, her j drawing her tenderly toward him, waited for some 
wild and brilliant gaiety, and after a month of • expression of regret for her unkindness. A moment 


devoted gallantry on his part, and of graceful, j 
but somewhat tyrannical coquetry on hers, their \ 
engagement was announced to the fashionable 
world of Philadelphia, where they resided. . 

And now came to him “the tug of war;” for \ 
how to manage the wayward, whimsical, saucy, * 
loving, bewitching, and imperious beauty to whom ; 
he had rashly bound himself, was a question that j 
would have puzzled a more profound philosopher t 
than our friend, Lieut George Wilton, U. 8. A. \ 
Scarcely a day passed that they did not quarrel, \ 
take an eternal farewell of each other, separate, , 
meet again, and become, for the next twenty-four ' 
hours, more tenderly attached than ever. j 

One evening the lover accidentally overheard a 
bold and dashing young foreigner propose driving s 
Miss Juliet to Laurel Hill the next afternoon. < 
Her reply was so low that it escaped him, but j 
he thought it sounded like an assent, and he was \ 
wretched and restless until the gentleman took his \ 
departure. He then approached her, and said in a ■{ 
serious, but affectionate tone, 

“Juliet, is it possible that I heard aright 1 Can 
you really have engaged to drive with that young 
man 

Coloring with surprise and anger at his suspect¬ 
ing her of such levity, Juliet threw back her grace¬ 
ful head, but deigned no farther reply. 

“ It is true, then,” said he in a hasty tone of 
vexation. 

“ And what, sir, if it be true ? I haver yet to 
learn that you have any right to control my move- j 
ments.” 

“I pretend to no right, Miss Clyde. I can only 
say that if you do take the drive proposed you will j 
forfeit not only my love, but my respect.” j 

“Do you threaten, girl” exclaimed the wilful 
girl with a quivering lip, and tears of passion in j 
her beautiful eyes, “ then hear me! I do intend ] 
to take the drive; and your respect is of as little 
importance to me as your love. Leave me! J 
would be alone!” \ 

“ Good God ! has it come to this!” cried the in- \ 
censed and unhappy lover, as striking his clenched j 
hand upon his forehead, he rushed from the house, $ 
He paused on the threshold a moment, and geutler j 
feelings came over him—“I was very hasty ! Per- \ 
haps she is sorry !—I will try her once more!” he \ 
said to himself, and with that impetuosity which < 
marked his quick but generous temperament, he j 
ran up the stairs and entered the room he had left. \ 


before the wayward girl would given worlds to re¬ 
call him and implore his forgiveness; but now that 
he was again, as she thought, in her power, her 
pride and love of empire resumed at once their 
sway. Withdrawing herself with assumed cold¬ 
ness from his embrace, she gazed at him a moment 
in cool and lofty astonishment, and then, without 
farther notice of his presence, indolently lay hack 
on the sofa, and began a careless song. 

“ Love comes and goes 
Like a spell-” 

“Juliet, listen to me—I implore thee.” 

“How no one kitows. 

Nor can tell! ’ 

“ Heartless! unfeeling! Will you hear me 1” 

“ Love should be true 
As the star—” 

“You will not! You will regret this when it 
is-” 

“ Seen in the blue 
Sky afar!” 

“ Farewell, then, and forever!” 

“ Now here—now there 
Like the lay 

Of harps in the air. 

Well a day!” 

He heard her exquisite voice warbling these last 
words as he again descended the 6taira, and he said 
to himself—“ No—she never loved me ! I will see 
her no more!” 

Juliet cried herself to sleep that night, and awoke 
the next morning with a dull weight on her heart, 
and an undefined impresaion that something ter¬ 
rible had occurred. However as the hours rolled 
on she recovered in some degree her spirits in the 
hope of a reconciling interview with her lover. 
She had made up her mind to be gentle and good 
and forgiving, and to tell him voluntarily that she 
had not once dreamed of accepting the foreigner’s 
invitation, until he himself had wounded her by 
supposing that she had consented to it, and that 
even now nothing would tempt her to gow But 
the day passed and he # came not: he never come 
again !—monthf and years rolled on, and Juliet 
only heard of her lover twice—once as performing 
feats of valor against the Mexicans, and again as 
suffering from wounds and hardships in a hospital 
at New Orleans. She was dying with the untold 
pang at her heart, when this last news reached her 
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ear—a buret of uncontrollable anguish followed its \ 
recital, and then, suddenly, a new hope, a new life j 
appeared to animate her; the color returned to her \ 
cheek, and her strength was rapidly restored. s 

CHAPTER IT. i 

Oiri day as she was sitting in the midst of 
preparations for a journey and writing a letter— { 
the door of her chamber suddenly opened, and a 
beautiful girl, tripping in with tbe lightness and > 
grace of a sylph, threw her arms about the neck of j 
the astonished Juliet, and gave her a loving kiss, i 
“You do not know me, dear Juliet!” she ex¬ 
claimed after a moment’s pause, in a sweet, plain- J 
live, childish voice, which struck a chord of memory 
in the heart of her listener; “ and I should hardly \ 
have known you had not your mother directed me ; 
to your room. But look at me well and guessI” 
And parting from her lovely face the soft, light 
tresses that clustered around it, she bent her blue 
eyes upon our heroine with a smile of enchanting 
tenderness. 

“ Can it be Lucy Grey 1” 

“ Ah! do you recognize at last your little pet at 
school] Well, then let me sit at your feet, as in 
old times, and tell me of this weary illness, which 
has paled your cheek and dimmed your eye, yet 
left you even lovelier than before. Do you know 
that it is five long years since I bade you good-bye J 
in Mrs. Wilton’s porch]” 

“Nay, Lucy, I cannot overshadow this sweet > 
meeting with my too well deserved misfortunes, j 
Let us rather talk of yourself, and of the conquests 1 
you have made since you left school, with those \ 
violet eyes and that darling, little dimple. I have j 
heard of you often, and always as the ‘ star of the \ 
festive hall.’ ” j 

We will drop the veil, or rather close the chapter 
over Lucy’s blushes, as she shook her bright curls, 
and laughingly disclaimed the charge. i 

CHAPTER V. \ 

h a crowded hospital at New Orleans lay an | 
officer almost at the point of death. A young \ 
woman sat at his bedside. She was dressed in > 
the coarse and unbecoming garb of a sister of | 
charity ; but the hand, with which she soothed and J 
cooled his fevered brow, was soft and delicate as j 
the down of a snow-white swan—and even the > 
heavy folds of her garments could not wholly con- $ 
ceal tbe grace and elegance of her almost girlish > 
form. Day after day she tended the half-delirious j 
sufferer with a modest fortitude and unassuming ; 
tenderness, which won the respect and admiration j 
of all around her. Thanks to her unremitting | 
care, he soon became convalescent, and then she f 
7 * 


would have withdrawn to other invalids in the 
establishment; but the young officer had learned to 
know and love the hand that so gently ministered 
to his wants, and the physician advised her to 
humor him for the present. 

“You have never told me your name,” said 
George Wilton, one morning to his youthful 
nurse. Our reader has anticipated that the invalid 
officer was be. A light flush burned and faded in 
the usually pale and transparent cheek of the girl, 
and bending her head to conceal it, she replied in 
a hardly audible voice— 

“ Sister Magdalen is the name my superior has 
given me.” 

“ Well, then, Sister Magdalen, do you know that 
your voice and your hand and your eyes, whenever 
I catch a glimpse of them, remind me of one whom 
I loved, and still love devotedly ] Why do you 
tremble so] Are you ill 1 You are weary with 
watching!—No] Well, then, let me still talk of 
my Juliet, for I tl^ik of her all the time; but she 
was not like you in one respect, for she wronged 
me cruelly, and you have been an angel of mercy! 
Good God! what does this mean! You ^are 
weeping! sobbing !—by heaven !—throw off that 
hood—that coif! It is—it is—my own, my 
precious Juliet!—but oh! how changed!—and 
I—I have done this!” He fell back insensible. 
While applying the usual restoratives, Juliet bit¬ 
terly reproached herself for her want of self-control, 
and resolved that she would leave him for other 
duties immediately. On his recovery she told him 
this gently but firmly. He tried a thousand pas¬ 
sionate and earnest arguments to induce her to 
change her resolution; to give up her present em¬ 
ployment, and to return home as his wife. 

For an instant her woman’s heart heaved beneath 
the serge that covered it. The next she tranquilly 
replied, 

«I did not adopt this sacred garb for the mere 
selfish purpose of restoring to myself a lover. 
When I entered upon the duties of my office, it 
was with a calm resolve to continue in them while 
my health would permit. I feel that it will not be 
long, and I do not regret my choice. I am but a 
wreck, dear George, of toy former self, and should 
only be a burden to you; but I thank God that 
sickness and sorrow, and the stern task which I 
have imposed upon myself are doing his work, 
are chastening and subduing the proud and wilful 
spirit, to which we both owe our misfortunes. 
Henceforth, dear friend, let our love be that of 
brother and sister. You will, ere long, find a 
bride more worthy in every way of your affection 
and your pride than the poor and feeble 8ister 
Magdalen.” She laid her hand lightly and tenderly 
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upon his brow—she breathed a blessing and a j 
prayer—he looked up—she was gone! \ 

chapter ti. 

Three years had elapsed after the interview 
related in our last chapter. In the library of a ; 
house in Walnut street, Philadelphia, were seated j 
a gentleman in a military undress and his wife—a \ 
young and lovely woman, whose simple and be- < 
coming morning-cap of embroidered muslin, con- j 
fined, without concealing the fair, soft hair, which J 
shaded her youthful cheek. It was the depth of 
winter; a cheerful fire was burning in the grate, > 
and a pretty child of four months old lay on the ; 
rich rug at her feet, glancing alternately from the j 
blaze to its mother's face, which was bent toward : 
it with an expression of unutterable love. The ' 
father was gazing delighted at the graceful picture, ; 
when the door opened, and a servant announced > 
“Sister Magdalen!" With exclamations of surprise * 
and joy, both wife and husband hastened forward > 
to welcome and seat her by the fire. Lucy, for ! 
it was our old friend, Lucy Grey, who had now < 
become the beloved, and therefore happy wife of j 
Juliet's former lover, Lucy Wilton gently removed j 
the hood of the almost exhausted stranger, and ■ 
seating herself, as in their school-days, at her feet, j 
looked up with childish fondness in her face. It j 
was fearfully altered, but oh ! how lovely still! A < 
faint smile of angelic purity and tenderness played j 
in the large, clear, dark eyes, and the pale, but J 
perfectly transparent cheek was luminous with that \ 
radiant beauty of the soul, which is seldom, if ever, > 
seen through the vivid hues of health. j 

“ I have come,” she said, in a scarcely audible 
voice, “ to see and rejoice in your happiness, before j 
I die. Place your sweet babe in my arms, dear j 
Lucy; for I am too weak to lift it.” Lucy's tears 1 
fell fast amid the light, soft curls of the infant as < 
she placed it on the knee of her dying friend, and j 
George knelt down by her side with a feeling of 
affectionate reverence. Once more was that frail \ 
hand laid in blessing upon his head; but ere the j 
benediction was concluded, the hand dropped life- ] 
less at her side; the pale lips moved inaudibly, and j 
the pious prayer, began on earth, was finished at j 
the mercy seat of Heaven. j 


BE DOING. 

Wi were not meant to struggle from our birth i 
To skulk and creep, and in mean pathway's range; i 
Act! with stern truth, large faith, and loving will! < 
Up and be doing! God is with us 6lill. J 

Lowell. * 


TO KATE. 

BT F. AUBREY. 

In the dreamy days of childhood, 

When all was bright and gay. 

And flowers were deck'd in rich attire 
To greet the “ Queen of May,” 

I half reclined in weariness 
Beneath a shady bower; 

While gentle sleep stole over me, 

I dreamed I was a flower. 

With upward gaze and half closed eye 
I watched the passing hour.— 

The fleecy clouds float wildly by 
And gather in a shower; 

Then opened wide my wither'd leaves 
And caught the gentle shower 
Till they were full—a little lake 
Enclosed within a flower. 

An opening cloud revealed above 
A nymph divinely fair— 

The little lake reflected clear. 

And left the impress there. 

The vision closed and I awoke— 

Fainly believed it real, 

The bright dream of her happiness 
Remained, my beau ideal . 

Through years, long years of interval. 
That form and face divine 
Did reign enthroned in power supreme 
In this lone heart of mine. 

I wandered far in foreign lands. 

And sailed o’er every sea— 

No likeness of the nymph 1 found, 
Dearest, till I met thee! 

It is the air of gentleness, 

The form of matchless grace. 

The conscious dignity of mind 
That lights tby angel face; 

The snowy brow, the auburn hair, 

The dark and lustrous eyes 
That tell “ my dream” has come to earth. 
An angel in dieguUe. 


TO ONE REMEMBERED. 

We met, ’twas in the mazy dance, 

I only caught thine eye; 

A look, a smile, a hurried word. 

And thou had'st floated by; 

But sweeter than an angel's face. 

Or Houri’s smile at even. 

Or music on a moonlit tide, 

Was that one glimpse of heaven! 

We parted, and we never met 
Since on that festive scene. 

Yet still I see thy golden curls, 

And eye of blue serene. 

Thy snowy arm. and heaving bust, 

And form of wavy grace— 

How oft at twilight’s dreamy hour 
That meeting I retrace! c. 
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▲ BTOBT OF TH1 BUC1NIEE8. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF 44 CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 

C H AFTER I. 

It was a hot, breathless afternoon, in the yetr 
16—, when a Teasel of large class lay becalmed in 
one of the seas contiguous to the Spanish Main. 
Her castled bows and poop rose high into the air, 
while her sides bristled with culverin and demi- 
cannon, showing her to be a man of war. The 
yellow ensign which depended from her lofty flag 
staff, if there had been wind enough to stir it, 
would haTe disclosed the arms of Castile. But 
not a breath of air bellied the canvass that hung 
motionless from the yards, or rippled the glassy 
and glilteriifg surface of the deep. There lay the 
frigate, her lofty poop towering aloft, and her masts 
shooting far above until seemingly lost in the con¬ 
cave ; while beneath, in the clear blue wave, were 
mirrored hull, yards and tracery, their images shiv¬ 
ering whenever a bucket from the ship disturbed 
the tranquil surface, or waving in irregular lines 
with the long heave of the swell: for even in the 
profoundest calm there is a slight motion of the 
deep, like the restless breathing of a monster. 

In the cabin of the ship, which had been luxu¬ 
riously fitted up for her reception, sat a young and 
lovely female, who had just reached the age when, 
in colder climes, the more fragile proportions of the 
girj begin to mingle with the rounded and volup¬ 
tuous outlines of womanhood. But, born amid the 
orange groves of Andalusia, she inherited, with 
its dark eyes and rich olive complexion, the early 
maturity of the daughters of Spain, so that now, 
when not eighteen, her bust had the fulness, her 
figure the majesty, and her eyes that dewy look of 
love and tenderness which characterizes, above all 
others, the women of the warm and passionate 
south. Rare indeed was the beauty of Julia De 
Lopez. Her forehead was smooth as alabaster, 
white and beautiful, and yet intellectual; her eye¬ 
brows, black as heqpa, swept off in the true classic 
curve, above those large, dark, melting orbs. Her 
noee was exquisitely cut, straight and Grecian in 
its outline; and her small, rosy mouth might have 
tempted an anchorite. But this was not all her 
loveliness. Her countenance glowed with a diviner 
beauty, the beauty of a pure, womanly, enthusiastic 
soul. In the general expression of her face, in the 
swan-like purity of her neck and shoulders there 
was something that awed the beholder and chased 
away all impure thoughts from bis bosom. Perhaps 
it was that the snowy whiteness of the latter called- 
up only holy reverence in the heart; perhaps it 


was that in the former dwelt the heavenly and 
contemplative look of a Madonna. Certain it is 
that never had there gone forth from the proud 
halls of Castile, of all the chaste daughters of her 
noble' houses one so chaste in every thought as 
Julia De Lopez, niece to the governor of C—, 
himself a grandee of Spain, and one of the most 
renowned of her renowned leaders. 

She was sitting on a divan, attired in a loose 
undress—for the day was intensely hot—with a 
few books scattered around, and her guitar lying 
at her feet as if but just cast leisurely down. Her 
attitude favored this supposition. Her head was 
leaning on her hand, and she gazed out the win¬ 
dow ; but the mood was abstracted, as if her mind 
dwelt not on the objects that met her eyes. 

Julia De Lopez was at that period of life when 
indefinite yearnings fill the soul, especially of those 
endowed with high imagination, and when it is 
bliss merely to sit and muse wandering from sub¬ 
ject to subject wantonly, or indulging in dreamy 
reveries of what may be our fate in after life. 
Inheriting the poetry of her birth-place, the fair 
Andalusian was one of the most romantic of her 
sex. And to-day an unquiet mood, such as often 
visits persons of her temperament, as if the shadow 
of some great event was cast before, had been upon 
her. 8he had been reading, but could not confine 
her attention to the book: then she essayed music, 

| but the notes failed to. interest her; and, at length, 
giving way to her mood, she leaned her head on 
her hand, and while apparently gazing out on the 
; sea, was in reality thinking of her native hills and 
j wondering what kind of a land it was whither she 
> was going to join her uncle. 

| At last she looked up, and touched a silver bell 
| lightly. The summons was answered by the ap- 
, pearance of her waiting maid, a comely negress, 
whom her nncle had sent home to Spain to accora- 
| pany his ward out to the colonies. 

| “Tell me, Zava, for you are used to the sea, 

\ which I shall never be, if that is not a sail, away 
j on the very verge of the horizon 1” 

: She pointed as she spoke nearly astern, and 

{ the negress, following the direction of her finger, 

| remained gazing in silence. 

“ Do you not see it 1” said her mistress, at length, 

| somewhat impatiently. 

\ The waiting maid still regarded the distant speck, 
| her eyes gradually distending, and at length, when 
\ the patience of her mistress was nearly exhausted, 

; she turned, as if by a sudden impulse, and clasping 
\ Julia in her arms, said, 

< 44 Jesu—Maria—save you. It is the bucanier!” 
\ At that dread name every trace of blood left the 
\ cheek of Julia; but in a minute, recollecting that it 
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was impossible, at such a distance, to distinguish j 
the character of the sail, her alarm subsided, and '> 
when she looked on the ludicrously frightened < 
countenance of her maid she burst into a laugh. j 

“You laugh at me, Donna Julia, now,” said the \ 
girl, betwixt surprise and indignation, for she was \ 
a petted slave and spoke as she listed, “ but when 
you know the bucaniers as we do you will laugh 
no more.” 

“ But how do you know yonder sail to be a 
bucanier?” j 

“ Have I been over the sea three times not to \ 
to know the character of a sail when 1 see it. j 
Why—as for its being a bucanier, I dreamed last \ 
night we met one, and this is the very vessel.” 

“ If a dream is all, Zava, you have to prove the j 
character of this sail, I shall not give way to fear. \ 
Besides,” she added, perceiving Zava shake her j 
head, “ if yonder vessel should turn out a bucanier 
he will not have the temerity to attack us. My j 
only fear is that he will avoid us. I hope it may i 
prove as you say, and that a breeze may spring up \ 
to place us alongside; for it would be a noble sight j 
to see us sailing into harbor, carrying a pirate in j 
tow.” 

“ Oh! Donna Julia,” said Zava, imploringly,, 
“ hope for no such thing. The bucanier is never j 
alone. If that is one, he has five or six ships behind $ 
him. They sometimes go a thousand strong, and - 
when they meet a vessel like this they fight as j 
if they were devils. Rather pray the virgin and 5 
all the saints that we may avoid meeting the dark J 
Englishman.” j 

“And who is he! I have never heard of him \ 
before.” < 

“Did I never tell you, did you never hear?” J 
said the maid in unaffected surprise, speaking in J 
her broken tongue, which we shall continue to $ 
translate into a purer diction, “ of the worst of \ 
all the bucaniers on the main—the dark English- l 
man 1 He leads, they say, a whole army, and has ; 
his home on one of the islands, whither he carries < 
his plunder and prisoners. For years he has j 
ravaged the main, attacking plantations, putting i 
towns to ransom, and even violating and sacking < 
convents. He carries his red fla^ in defiance of \ 
the tri-castled banner of Castile. The men and \ 
children he has slaughtered, and the women he j 
has kept for viler purposes are beyond count. He 
sails in a low, long three masted craft, carrying 
lateen sails, and so swift that the fastest frigate 
in his majesty’s navy cannot compete with it j 
They say,” continued the credulous girl, crossing < 
herself, “that he is in league with the Evil One, 
and, I doubt it not for success attends him every 
where. Oh! if that should be his vessel we are ) 


lost; for though now he may be all alone, he has 
but to sound his trumpet and vessels from all 
quarters of the hprizon, filled with followers, des¬ 
perate as himself and thirsting for blood, will come 
to bis aid.” 

Julia listened in deep interest to the words of the 
speaker. There is much in the tone in which a 
story is told, and the maid spoke earnestly, proving 
her full belief in all the marvels she related. Before 
she closed she had infected her listener with a por¬ 
tion of her own fear, and as her eye turned seaward 
to the minute object on the horizon, the look of 
Julia followed hers. It might have been an illu¬ 
sion, and it no doubt was, for the calm precluded 
all motion in the distant sail, but it seemed as if 
the size of the object had increased, auguring that 
it was approaching the frigate. This idea struck 
both Julia and the slave simultaneodsly, as was 
apparent from the look of enquiry each cast on the 
other. 

“ But how docs this terrible bucanier look?” said 
Julia, with a woman’s natural curiosity. 

“ He is swarthy, almost to blackness, but is said 
to be an Englishman. He is a tall, gigantic man, 
with an enormous bushy beard, and instead of a 
cross around his neck wears the image of a death’s 
head. His arms are said to be so long that he can 
tie his shoe without stooping, and he carries a sword 
it would take two ordinary men to lift.” 

Julia, though giving way in a measure to her 
maid’s credulity, saw that the picture was exag* 
gerated; but there was enough truth in it, she 
feared, to render their situation highly alarming if 
the strange sail should prove to be the bucanier. 
She no longer wished to meet the rover for the 
chance of towing him into harbor. But there 
was as yet no cause for immediate alarm. The 
sail was too distant to be made out, and, with the 
returning breeze they would hold on their way and 
probably lose sight of her by morning. With euch 
thoughts Julia retired from the window, bade Zava 
be silent, and again took up a book. 

Half an hour passed thus, and in the romance 
before her she had forgotten the bucanier, when 
her thoughts were called from the volume by an 
exclamation of the slave, who, directing her atten¬ 
tion seaward, pointed to the strange sail, which, no 
longer a mere speck, could be made out distinctly 
to be a low brigantine, with her sails furled, steadily 
advancing through the water by the aid of powerful 
sweeps. At the same instant a knock was heard 
at the door, and the captain of the frigate entered 
His quick eye caught the alarm of Julia and dis¬ 
cerned the cause. 

“ Do not be afiaid,” he said carelessly, “yonder 
sail is only some stray voyager.” But Julia noticed 
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that, as he retired, he carried with him his most < minute passed thus, during which the enemy drew 
prized telescope, a powerful instrument which he slowly but surely nearer. One who had seen that 
had no doubt come to procure. J vast but impotent ship, and then beheld the silent, 

The misgivings of the slave and her mistress > but steady approach of the bucaniers, would have 
were soon fearfully realized, for in less than half been reminded of the fell certainty with which 
an hour more, a second sail was discerned close j Death advances on his victim, 
astern of the brigantine, directly a third made its j Had it been possible to have brought the arma- 
appearance, and before an hour had elapsed six \ ment of the frigate to bear on the approaching 
picaroon looking craft were in sight advancing, by j brigantines there might have been some hope to 
the aid of their sweeps, against the Spaniard. s the doomed Spaniards, but as if conscious of the 
Julia looked at her maid whose eyes were now s advantage of the position, the bucaniers kept directly 
distended with horror, and the poor thing, more ; astern of the frigate, and by the time the brave old 
keenly aware than her mistress of the character of < cavalier in command had caused two culverins to 
the approaching bucaniers, sank almost lifeless to \ be mounted, as they best could be in the hurry, on 
the floor of the cabin, where, with her hands clasped < the poop, the rovers had approached near enough 
above her head, she moaned continually. Her mis- $ to make their fire tell, and opened it accordingly 
tress, thus deserted, knew not where to look for j with terrible effect. Each of the three leading 
consolation. She would have given worlds if the < ships appeared to have a cannon mounted amid- 
captain had made his appearance, but she did not ? ships, and, as they advanced in nearly parallel 
wish to summon him, since, from the running to j lines, as close to each other as possible, they threw 
and fro on deck, she deemed his presence there of ^ shot after shot into the stern of the galled ship, 
importance. 8he continued gazing a long time at \ without themselves sustaining any injury ; for, at 
the increasing brigantine and her followers, and at \ the first fire, one of the pieces on the poop was 
length sank on her knees and sought aid from on > dismounted, and the other proved to Ire unable to 
high. ! cope with the heavier metal of the pursuers. To 

The character of the stranger had long been j see the paltry vessels of the bucaniers, hanging 
known on deck; for the glasses of the officers had j pertinaciously on the stern of the noble frigate, 
detected the bucanier’s ship while yet it seemed to ; reminded you of an eagle unable to defend himself 
the naked eye only a speck on the horizon. One \ by reason of old age, assailed by petty birds, whom, 
by one, too, they saw, and recognized, by the de- \ in his palmier days, he could have demolished with 
scription they bad heard from those who escaped one blow of his talons. 

the rover, the vessels of his lieutenants. His wish j The slaughter soon began to be dreadful on 
to overtake the Spaniard was apparent; and his board the frigate, for every shot told unerringly, 
audacity, in thus venturing to attack a frigate of many entering the stem and passing tbe whole 
Castile, argued that his fleet must be even better < length of the ship. At last there were symptoms 
manned than usual. This became apparent when of a breeze, and, immediately every stitch of can- 
the vessels rose sufficiently to show their low decks, vass wag spread, and the huge vessel began to 
which were seen to be bristling with men. The move slowly through the water. A general exhi- 
officers looked at each other in dismay; murmurs j liration pervaded all on board. Now that he could 
were heard among the crew, and only the gray work his ship, and thus keep the bucaniers from 
haired cavalier in command maintained undisturbed j boarding, the stem old commander had no longer 
bis proud equanimity, though a keen observer might / any misgivings. He bid tbe gentlemen around 
have detected, by the occasional twitching of his j him bear in mind that they held the honor of 
lips and his frequent glances to the quarter from j Spain in their keeping, and that they now had 
which.the wind was expected, that even he was < an opportunity of revenging the many wrongs 
not at ease. Indeed the deeds of the dark English 5 which gentlemen and cavaliers had suflered from 
rover had made even sober warriors more serious j these miscreants. With these words, the frigate 
at the mention of his name, for with it was coupled, \ having gained headway, he ordered her to wear 
they knew, hardihood, daring, and success almost \ so as to lie broadside to the foe, and, as she came 
supernatural. > around, her batteries opened, gun by gun on tbe 

Steadily the ships of the bucaniers moved along \ bucaniers. When the smoke partially cleared 
the treacherous sea, and motionless lay the huge j away it was seen that the masts of one of the 
bulk of the frigate, notwithstanding the eager s bucaniers had been shaved off clean to the deck, 
glances of her crew aloft, and the vows by many > but that the rest had escaped apparently unharmed, 
of costly gifts to St. James of Compostella, or our “ By St. James,” said the captain, “the knavea 
Lady of Lofitto, for a gale of wind. Minute after j must be in league with the foul fiend. See how 
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bravely ttte five rascals, like hawks swooping up 
the wind, come around, and now—heaven preserve 
us!—the breeze fails and they hong on our stern 
again/* 

What he said was true. The five brigantines, 
coming up at a signal into the wind, resumed as 
near as possible their old station on the quarter of 
the frigate, a manoeuvre in which they were aided 
by her falling prematurely back to her course and 
by the fortunate subsidence of the gale. They 
now again opened their fire, sending their iron 
missiles hurtling through the poop and sides, and 
along her decks, making her everywhere a scene of 
carnage. 

Oh ! how those noble gentlemen, cooped up thus 
without being able to strike a blow, longed for a 
fair field where they might meet their enemies man 
to man, and assert the rights of old Castile against 
these robbers of the world. Oh ! how they panted 
far their good war-horses and an open plain that 
they might ride down the miscreants, as they had 
been accustomed to gallop over the infantry of 
Flanders. To be slaughtered in this way, with 
no hope of escape or no opportunity to do their 
devoir, was worse than being murdered at the 
stake, and they chafed at it accordingly, walking 
the decks to and fro, drawing their swords which 
they brandished madly on high, and looking aloft 
to see if a breath of air yet stirred the canvass on 
the upper yards. 

For more than an hour this state of things con¬ 
tinued ; but at the end of that time the bucaniers, 
as if satisfied that they had sufficiently disabled 
the frigate and disheartened her crew, resumed 
their sweeps and pulled for her, though still keep¬ 
ing studiously on her quarter where they would be 
out of reach of her guns. Thus advancing they 
maintained their fire, each shot becoming deadlier 
M they approached the frigate. Directly the whole 
five assailing vessels ran aboard the frigate almost 
simultaneously. The first jar of the leading brigan¬ 
tine against the lofty sides of the ship was the 
signal for a general cheer which passed through the 
fleet, and immediately, as the other craft came up, 
a dark mass of assailants, armed to the teeth, leaped 
on board the Castilian, Try the wood-work of the 
poop, by the chains, or by whatever other means 
presented itself. 

The captain of the frigate, gathering around 
him the gentlemen of whom we have spoken of the 
governor’s household, and assisted by the stoutest 
of the crew, prepared to make good the defence of 
his ship, and for that purpose took post directly 
before the quarter-deck, resolved to maintain the 
access thereto with life, if necessary. Now that 
they had an enemy to oppose face to face the 


spirits of the devoted band rose, notwithstanding 
the thronging and countless numbers they saw 
crowding on board. 

“Stand to your posts, gentlemen of Castile,” 
said the gray-haired veteran, “you fight this day 
for womanhood, honor, your king and God.” 

“ St George for merry England,”, was the cry of 
him who seemed to be the leader of the assailants, 
a tall, muscular, swarthy individual, and with this 
shout, echoed back by his men, they rushed on the 
devoted Castilians. 

Long, desperate and bloody was that fight On 
the one hand were gentlemen battling for life and 
honor: on the other were men thirsting for plun¬ 
der, and inflamed by hereditary and national ani¬ 
mosity. Thrice, in the course of the conflict, did 
the two leaders find themselves crossing swords, 
and thrice were they separated by the eagerness of 
their followers. Surrounded by his band of gallant 
gentlemen, and backed by the fighting men of his 
crew, the case of the Castilian leader did not at 
first seem hopeless; but while, during the course 
of the conflict, those who fell in the path of the 
assailants were replaced by fresh hands from the 
hive alongside, the slain among the Spaniards had 
none to supply their places. Where both sides 
are equally brave numbers must at length prevail. 
Gradually the force of the Castilians was thinned 
out, and one by one the cavaliers around fell at 
the feet of the veteran, until he only was left, with 
a scanty remnant of his crew. He saw that his 
noble ship was lost, that his dearest friends had 
been slain, and, after one melancholy look aloft, he 
stepped over the body of the last gentleman who 
had fallen, and stood prouder than ever confronting 
his foe. There was nothing vain-glorious in the 
demeanor of that gray-haired old man, as he shouted, 
for the last time, his battle cry. 

“St. James for the Almas,” he cried stoutly, 
“come on, ye cut-throat knaves.” 

The fastenings of his steel head piece had given 
way and it now fell off, leaving bis gray hairs bare 
to the sky. But he appeared to be indifferent to 
this. He looked proudly and contemptuously 
around on bis foe, as, struck with involuntary 
respect, they hesitated; their leader dropped his 
blade and spoke. 

“Give up your sword, old man, and you shall 
be free. I have seen with admiration what a brave 
man can do this day/* 

The words were in Spanish. The veteran 
started and looked curiously at the speaker, as if 
surprised at this magnanimity from such a source. 
He seemed on the point of yielding, when his eye 
fell on the corpses of the gallant gentlemen who 
had fallen around him. That look of sad, but 
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high resolution, which, for the space had given ; At length the door was rudely flung open admitting 
way to astonishment and admiration, passed from the infuriated bucaniers. 

his face. He shook his head. Her first impulse was to start to her feet; her 

“ No—I will die for old Castile,” he said, « nor j second to remain kneeling, since, if anything could 
disgrace my sword by yielding it to bloodhounds stay the hand of violence it would be the sight of 
like ye. .Take that, ye knaves.” her in that attitude before the sacred cross. But 

He made a pass at the leader, who contented j the men who now burst into the cabin had long 
himself with parrying the thrust; but one of the J since lost all respect for that sacred emblem. Many 
bucaniers, less generous, struck the old man a blow j of them were infuriated by drink. Hesitating but 
on the head which laid him dead among the com- ? a moment, like wild beasts ere they leap on their 
panions who had fought for him so bravely, and j prey, they rushed forward. The person of the 
for whom he now chose to die rather than to sur- l slave was the first they seized, but, discovering her 
vive them. j color, they flung her rudely and with coarse exclama- 

The frigate was now in the sole possession of \ tions against the bulk-head, where she lay stunned 
the victors, and never perhaps had they fallen on and bleeding, and passed on to her mistress. The 
so rich a prize. The assailants soon dispersed , foremost of the miscreants had already laid bis foul 
themselves in the work of plunder; for the defence < hands on the veil of Julia, when a stern, deep voice, 
had been so desperate as to break down, for the > at the entrance of the cabin, cried 
time, all respect for the rules which usually regu- ] “ Forbear!” 

lated the bucaniers. The ship was regarded in ; The villain started, let go his hold on Julia, and 
-the light of a town taken after a storm. Violence ; turned around in unfeigned surprise and alarm, 
reigned in every part. Even the cabin was not j His companions did the same, each one shrinking 
protected from the passions of the victims, for a ’ as far as possible from their victim, 
party of the common men, almost instantly, broke The person whose utterance of a single word 
into this part of the ship, where they found Julia had produced this marked change in the demeanor 
kneeling before a crucifix, with her maid powerless ' of the bucaniers was a slight built man, above the 
and almost senseless at her feet. This picture of medium size, attired in one of the richest of the 
purity might have awed more licentious men. But l costly costumes of that day, loaded with lace, 
the worst elements of their nature were now fully ^ plumes and gold. He wore, however, a steel 
aroused, and they were rather fiends than human corslet; and carried a brace of pisttito stuck in 
beings. his belt. As he stood in the doorway his eye 

Julia was not wholly unprepared for this. The settled on first one and then another of the buca- 
character of the assailants had long become evi- i niers, and at that gaze each man seemed as if he 
dent, and her woman’s fears pointed out to her \ would shrink into nothingness. He confronted 
the result of the conflict sometime before it j the intruders thus for the space of a minute, 
terminated. - When the bucaniers first boarded the : when, without speaking, he stepped into the cabin, 
frigate ahe had expected to see them burst almost J and pointed the foremost offender to the door. A 
instantly into the cabin, but finding from the strife > murmur appeared issuing from the man’s lips, but 
on deck and from the bold shouts of her friends i at a flash of the officer’s eye and a significant touch 
how gallant a stand was being made on their part, ; of his pistol, the miscreant skulked silently from 
hope revived. But this feeling was of short dura- j the room. The officer then nodded to the next, 
lion. She soon noticed that the cries of the defen- J and thus, one by one, the intruders, awed by this 
dens grew feebler, and that one familiar voice after : strange visiter, stole out, as if he possessed over 
another was hushed; while the shouts of the ] them the power of some mighty magician, 
asmilants continually gained strength. She felt J Not until the last man had left the cabin, di<^ 
now that her fate was decided. Retiring to her j the officer look toward Julia. She bad seen the 
private room she attired herself in the garment of } power exerted by him ovbr the seamen, and ahe 
a novice, a dress she had been wont to wear at the j was lost in wonder at his authority, for neither in 
convent where ahe was educated, and returning to ; dress nor bearing was he like what she had been 
the cabin knelt before the crucifix and awaited her ^ taught was a bucanier. Vet she had misgivings 
doom. Hard as she strove to keep her thoughts i that he might be one of them, not their leader, but 
on heaven she could not wholly prevent herself > an officer in high authority; and, in that case, 
from listening to the progress of the conflict. She \ might she not be protected now only to meet a 
heard the long, wild shout of victory, then followed | worse fate hereafter ? But, whether the officer 
footsteps traversing the ship, and her heart beat \ were a rover or not, she felt that there was mors 
faster, almost to bursting, in the agony oT suspense. \ hope in an appeal to him than to the brutal ruffians 
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of the crew. These thoughts passed through her 
mind as the men were crowding cowed from the 
cabin; and now, as the officer turned his look on 
her, she rose and falling at his feet, bowed her head 
to the floor, and said, 

*« Save me, oh! save me—and God will reward 
you.” 

Her emotion would not suffer her to proceed, 
and she ended the appeal by clasping the feet of 
the officer. 

He saw her movement with no apparent sur¬ 
prise, but gazed on her kneeling figure with undis¬ 
guised admiration, his eye roving over its exquisite 
outlines and surpassing grace. But, at the tones 
of her voice, rich, deep and trembling with emotion, 
an expression of pity and kindness came over his 
face, and stooping he raised her. 

“ You are safe!” was his emphatic reply, 44 on the 
word of a gentleman you may rely, and I promise 
to protect you.” 

She raised her dark eyes to his, and the look of 


seen passing over the face of the young officer at 
these words, but it disappeared instantaneously. 
He continued, 

44 Then I will leave you to make your prepara¬ 
tions. In half an hour you can be ready. Have 
your effects then pointed out and they shall be 
removed.” 

“ 8tay, stay,” said Julia, as he was leaving the 
room, 44 to whom am I indebted for my life! I see 
you are an officer of France, but I would fain know 
ipy preserver’s name.” 

There was a hesitation of a second, and then the 
officer answered with a smile. 

44 Adolphe Montreiul, captain, of a frigate bearing 
his most Christian majesty’s flag. Luckily I came 
up in time, and, have, by my intercession, saved 
you. Remember, I shall be ready in half an hour,” 
with these words he left the cabin for the second 
time. 

Had Julia been more used to mankind or less 
grateful to her preserver, she would have remem¬ 
bered that the instant obedience given to the officer 


gratitude that beamed on him, never left his memory 
in life. Then she clasped her hands and turned her \ by the miscreants who had broken into her cabin, 
face to heaven in silent prayer. And the young j and the fear they evinced at the first sound of hid 
officer thought he had never seen any human coun- l voice, were scarcely reconcilable with his being a 
tenance so pure and saintly. \ stranger. She would, at least, have thought it 

•» I will leave you for a minute,” said he, after a j strange that a smaller frigate than the one captured 
deferential pause, “soldiers!” and he spoke a few could overawe the bucaniers when flushed with 
words, in a language Julia did not understand, victory, or that they would be disposed to yield up 
to some one outside the door, and immediately a \ any part of their booty to an intiuder. But these 
dozen men, armed with carabines, took post at the things never crossed her mind. 8he occupied her- 
entrance: then bowing he retired. { self busily in restoring Zava to consciousness and 

On ascending to the deck it was evident that j then in preparations for departure. At the end of 
another ship had been added to the company, for j the half hour the officer re-appeared, the helpless 
a man-of-war, scarcely inferior in size to the j slave was borne to a boat by two stout seamen, 
captured frigate was lying but little over a pistol i Julia followed with her veil drawn leaning on Mon¬ 
shot off. Her ports were op, and from her flag* \ treuil’s arm, her effects were religiously transferred 
staff fluttered the lilies of France, for the wind had j to the launch, and in a few minutes she was on 
long since sprung up, though, in the excitement of > board the frigate, where, being conducted to a cabin 
the late contest, this had passed almost unnoticed. j that evinced the hasty preparations which had been 


The appearance of the young officer was hailed 
with universal deference, and he and the leader of 


made to receive her, she was left alone. As her 
preserver retired, doffing his plumed cap with high- 


the bucaniers had a long conversation. At the end \ bred courtesy, her eyes followed his figure, and 


of this the officer returned to the cabin. 

44 1 have promised to protect you,” he said, 44 fair 
lady, and if you will commit yourself to the lilies of 
Fiance, I can redeem my word. My authority can 
be stretched no further, however, than to preserve 
you and your effects, with such of your servants as 
remain unharmed. This ship and her cargo must 
be left with tbe capturers.” 

44 Oh! take me anywhere, on any terms,” said 
Julia, instinctively clinging to her protector, 44 only 
do not leave me to the power of these terrible 
men.” 

A shade of peculiar meaning might have been 


when the door closed she heaved a sigh. She 
already felt an interest in the stranger, the exact 
character of which she would have been astonished 
to know. But she thought it only gratitude. 

In a few minutes after they had touched the 
deck of the frigate her sails were filled and she 
stood away to the west. Before sunset the fleet 
of brigantines and their prize were hull down in 
the distance. 

The course of our story lies with the frigate, 
and we shall, therefore, leave the bucaniers to 
finish their plunder* 

TO BK COSTIIV1B. 
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TO MARY. 

BT B. S. 1ITDBSIO B. 

My love for thee is like the light 
That falls upoo a summer night, 

So pure and deep and passing bright 
It shines upon my heart. Mary. 

It takes a part from everything 
Of joy and beauty, like the spring 
That feeds upon the flowers that cling 
To it, as I to thee, Mary. 

Thy image has become the star 
Seen through the mists of life afar, 

A music 'mid the sunless jar 
Has ever been thy voice, Mary. 

A blissful spot in memory's dream, 
Like rays of sunshine on the stream, 
To guide me with its richest gleam 
To happiness and hope, Mary. 

It makes a cadence in the song, 

A smile amid the happy throng, 

A gushing joy so full and strong 
Beats ever with my pulse, Mary. 

That secret tone goes murmuring by 
As winds into a summer sky. 

Or harp-notes when at eve, they die 
Upon the listener’s ear, Mary. 

I look upon thy memory 
As stars upon the silent sea. 

And watch as calm and tremblingly 
The tides of thy pure heart, Mary. 

And as upon the sea-girt shore, 

They wash and wash forevermore. 

So sets within my soul’s deep core 
The stream of love for thee, Mary. 

You gave to life a deeper flush, 

And waken’d to a wilder gush 
Hopes that had died upon the blush 
Without thy smiles of spring, Mary, 
And though it may be idle all, 

As spreading flowers upon the pall. 
Still shall thy name be magical 
When linked with love and thee t Mary. 


LINES. 

BT ABBA WHABTOB. 

On ! not in grave-yards rank and close 
Within the noisome town, 

Oh! not in gloomy cloisters dank 
Would I at death lie down. 

Give me a bed in open field 
Beneath the breezy sky, 

Where flowrets bloom and forests wave, 
And waters murmur nigh, 

Where greenly springs the early grass, 
And birds are on the bough, 

And early winds are out at play, 

There let me slumber low! 

Voi. IV.—8 


TOO LATE. 

( BT1XILTH. MAT. 

\ 44 Mt dear,” said Mrs. Weldon to her daughter 

J Sophia, “ had you not better be getting ready for 
J your music lesson. It is now half past* nine and 
: you have several squares to walk.” # 

5 44 Oh ! there is plenty of time,” answered 8ophia, 

j “I can get ready in five minutes, and walk to 
' Signor Toricelli’s in five minutes more.” 
j “ So you said on Monday when you were too 
: late. Indeed I fear, 8ophia, yon are contracting a 
: habit of procrastination which will be a fruitful 
; cause of sorrow to you through life. 4 Never put 
« off till to-morrow what can be done to-day’ is an 
‘ excellent proverb, but I would amend it by adding, 

< 4 and never delay a minute in doing what has to 
; be done.’ Do put down that novel, my love, and 
\ go and attire yourself.” 

\ Sophia reluctantly obeyed and left the room. 

| But when she reached her chamber, instead of 

< donning her bonnet and shawl she threw herself 

< pettishly in a chair. 

j 44 1 do wish ma,” she said, 44 would not lecture 
j one so. She is always talking about my being too 
| late. One would think father was a bank clerk, she 
| has such a regard to punctuality. Now for spite 
J I’ll not go to Signor Toricelli’s till too late.” 

| But when a few minutes had cooled her passion, 

: Sophia felt ashamed of her conduct, for she was an 
impulsive rather than a bad girl, and began to attire 
herself, resolved to be at Signor Toricelli’s in time. 
Her delay, however, had been fatal. Though she 
almost ran through the street* she arrived too late, 

; and the Signor, who made a point of never waiting 
a minute, had gone out. 

“ Sophy,” said her father to her a few days after¬ 
ward, 44 there is nothing for me to do in town until 
Monday: so I have a notion of running into the 
country for the rest of the week. And luckily the 
steamboat is to make an excursion to-day and will 
stop en route at Elmsdale. This is a chance, that 
wont occur again this season, to see your friends 
the Wyvilles. The boat starts at four. I shall 
have to return to the counting-room for an hour 
after dinner, but you can get ready and meet me 
at the boat. John will attend you down.” 

« Very well!” said Sophia, delighted at the pro¬ 
posal, “I will be there in time.” 

She hastened up stairs to prepare herself, and, 
after packing her dresses, opened her little casket 
to select the jewels she should wear. 8hc took up 
two bracelets of different patterns, tried each of 
j! them on, and held them in different lights before 
j: she could make up her mind which to take. Then 
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•he was a long while in selecting three out of her 5 beingi who give up all to the one they love, 
dozen rings, the gifts of her fond parents and god- j satisfied that he should be their exemplar in every 
mothers. In this occupation the time slipped away J thing. 

so rapidly that the clock was on the chime of four > Conrad returned her love with equal fervency, 
before she became aware of her idleness. It was ; but with more discrimination. As he became 
then too late; and she sat down and wept bitterly. ‘ better acquainted with her he saw many faults at 
For a fortnight the lesson did Sophia good, and 4 which he grieved, but of a sanguine nature he 
she was a'pattern of punctuality. But gradually ? hoped that time and a desire to please him would 
her old habits revived, she became as careless as J induce her to conquer them. Nor was he wholly 
ever, and on every occasion was too late. Her j disappointed. Many of the slighter blemishes on 
mother reasoned with her in vain, and at length J her character disappeared under the kind culture of 
her father spoke seriously to her on the subject. > her lover; but there was one fault which Conrad 
“ Sophy," he said, one evening, several days after j found, for a long time, all his efforts abortive to 
he had requested "her to purchase a certain scarce ; remove. It was the fatal habit of procrastination, 
fabric of summer wear for him which was in the i It is true that 8 ophia made many resolute at- 
market, but which she had delayed going for until j tempts to conquer this habit, but her chains had 
it was all sold, “ your want of punctuality is into- j been forged so strong that she found the task of 
lerable. Your mother and I, and indeed the whole > breaking them more difficult than ever. Her old 
family, are daily sufferers by it. If you do not j weakness constantly returned to her, and though she 
correct the habit it will be the cause of incalculable j continued her struggles, they finally grew weaker 


evil to you through life. Many a battle, on which j 
hung the fate of an empire, has been lost by some ) 
one being too late on the ground. Many a woman j 
has lost the affections of a husband, never to recover > 
them, by being too late. I warn you, my dear child, \ 
against the habit, for I see it growing stronger daily, J 
and unless you rally at once against it, you will find j 
yourself incapable of conquering it." \ 

8 ophy burst into tears, for her father had never j 
spoken thus to her before, and rising left the room, 
with a determination to profit by his advice. And, j 
again, for several days, she struggled to be punctual j 
in her engagements, but now she found the effort \ 
60 much harder than before that she became dis- J 
couraged, and, after several vain attempts to con- \ 
quer, she relapsed into her old indifference and \ 
became the slave of her habit. j 

At eighteen Sophia was one of the most beautiful \ 
girls of her native city, and her hand was sought \ 
for by a crowd of admirers. Of these she selected 5 
one every way worthy of her. He was a young j 
lawyer rapidly rising to eminence, for his legal \ 
attainments and eloquence were both of a superior ^ 
order. He had long been the prize for which $ 


Unable or unwilling to persevere in the arduous 
undertaking, and conscious of her lover's disappro¬ 
bation of the habit, she resorted to every means to 
conceal it from his eye, so that, at length, Conrad 
began to hope that she was cured of a failing, as 
the slave of which, he felt, she could not continue 
to possess his respect, and with him respect was 
necessary to love. 

One evening Conrad called on her an hour after 
his usual time. It was a bitter winter night, and 
the snow was knee deep in the streets, lying in 
drifts against the doors where the wind had piled it. 

“ I am so glad you have come," said Sophia, 
running to him to assist in taking off his cloak, 
“ for I was afraid something had happened to you. 
Where have you been 1" 

“ I have been, dearest," he said, taking her hand 
and leading her to the sofa which had been wheeled 
up opposite to the fire, “ to see a poor girl, once 
my laundress, who, I fear, is dying, and dying, too, 
in the most abject poverty. 8he broke a blood¬ 
vessel yesterday, and is very dangerous, but, with 
care, she may yet live, the physician says. There 
W88 no fire in the bare room when I went there, 


numerous of her friends contended, and when j and the snow beating through the broken panes 
8ophia found him at her feet a natural thrill of J had collected in a pile at the foot of the bed. Oh! 
pride could not be avoided. j it was a miserable sight"—and he placed his hand 

But it was from no selfish vanity that she j before his eyes. At length he looked up and re- 
accepted him. His estimable qualities had deep- sumed, “ promise me you will go there to-morrow 
ened the impression which his fine person at first —early to-morrow—for I said I would send one to 
made on her, and she soon learned to love Walter , see after her wants, and you know it would be 
Conrad with all the intensity of woman’s first more delicate for you to aid her than for me. Here 
affection. 8he anticipated his slightest wish and is my purse—nay! I must be the giver in this case 
regulated her conduct accordingly, and her opinions —only promise me to go early, for the poor thing 
were always moulded as she thought his would , might perish for want of necessary medicines and 
he framed, for Sophia waa oue of those trusting care. I sent for wood to warm the chamber and 
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got a poor neighbor to sit up with her to-night; < 
but to-morrow she must have better help. Alas! \ 
what misery exists in our city, and almost at our i 
doors! Yet hoarlittle we do to alleviate it.” s 

Sophia listened with tears to this recital, and j 
made the required promise. The lovera continued 
for a while to talk of the sufferer, and then gra¬ 
dually passed to pleasanter themes. In the indul¬ 
gence of these we leave them. 

The next morning the storm raged fiercer than 
ever. The wind howled aloog the street, the case¬ 
ment shook, and the snow spun and hissed in the 
tempest. 8ophia had not forgotten her promise, 
but looking dt her watch alter breakfast and finding 
the hour early, she concluded to wait awhile for 
the subsidence of the storm. Sitting down in her 
boudoir she took up a new novel and was soon 
immersed in its pages. Hour after hour passed ' 
away, and though she often thought of her promise 
and looked to the window to see if the gale abated, j 
yet the tempest raged so violently, the book was so 
fascinating, and she thought the probability of any j 
harm ensuing from her delay so small, that, with \ 
her usual easy procrastination, she concluded to J 
wait a little while longer, and so continued reading. 

At last two o'clock came, and the storm abated. 
The novel, too, was finished. Sophia ordered the 
carriage, and with some misgivings set forth. She 
had no difficulty in finding the miserable hovel to S 
which her lover had directed her. j 

As she ascended the steps she thought she heard i 
voices, and a sudden fear came over her, for there j 
was sorrow and indignation in the speakers, and 
among them she fancied she recognized her lover. j 
Filled with remorse, she tottered up to the door 
and, pushing it open, saw a scene that she never 
forgot. | 

On the humble pallet lay a pale and beautiful \ 
face, whose icy look of repose too plainly evinced 
that the countenance was that of a corpse. By s 
the bedside stood an aged physician, sorrow and 
indignation alternating in bis face as he gazed on $ 
the dead. Near him was a woman, meanly attired, j 
with her apron up to her eye, and weeping freely. | 
The other member of the group was Sophia's lover, 
standing with folded arms and a stem brow, silently 
regarding the corpse. 

“And you say,” said the physician, turning 
slightly to Conrad, just at the instant when Sophia 
reached the door, “ that she promised to come here 
early and procure the medicines and appliances I 
ordered last night. This poor woman tells me she 
has not been here—God help us, had she come, the 
sufferer’s life might have been saved.” 

“Yes, your honor,” sobbed the female, “I 
watched for her, hour after hour, but I dare not j 


leave the bedside, and oh! if I could, and had had 
the money, or even knew what you ordered, I’d 
have gone on my knees and begged it, the poor girl 
suffered so. But no one came until my little boy 
returned from school, when I sent him out to find 
this gentleman, who, by good luck, was at home. 
But when you arrived she was dead.” 

At this instant Conrad looked up and caught 
sight of Sophia who stood, transfixed with horror 
at the consequences of her misconduct. His ex¬ 
clamation attracted every eye in the same direction. 
As if moved by some uncontrollable impulse he 
started forward, and seizing Sophia's arm dragged 
her sternly to the bedside. 

“ Woman, look at your work,” he said. u You 
have murdered her by being too late” 

Sophia shuddering at the pale and seemingly 
reproachful face of the corpse, turned away, but 
not daring to look intd her angry lover's face, 
sought consolation in those of his companions. 
But each regarded her with the same averted look. 
The scene was too much for her. She faiffted. 

When she recovered she was lying in her own 
chamber with her parents sadly watching over her. 
Their looks seemed to imply that they had heard 
all, as indeed they had. 

For several days Sophia hoped that her lover 
would relent from his determination, expressed in 
a note to her parents, never to visit her again. But 
she hoped in vain. He adhered to the language of 
that terrible letter. He could not, he said, unite 
his fate to one who had trilled with a human life 
by her criminal procrastination. Her fault he now 
knew to be incurable, though he had long hoped 
otherwise. 

And fearful as this lesson was Conrad was right. 
Habits, when once they have become a second na¬ 
ture, can rarely, if ever, be eradicated ; and Sophia 
continued to her dying day to procrastinate until it 

Was TOO LATE. 


80 NNET TO IANTHE SINGING. 

BT T. H. CHI VERS, M. D. 

Here, in the radiant, soul-dissolving rain 
Of thy sweet smile-beams, let me ever lie, 

And feed with rapture on the heavenly strain 
Of thy sweet angel-equalled melody! 

Floating upon thy soul-uplifting breath— 

An ebbing ocean of sweet flowing sound, 

Which drowns the senses of my pain to death. 

My thoughts now Bail to earth's remotest bound! 
Sweet song! that so can harmonize my pain. 

That, in recovering, there is so much bliss, 

My soul now longs to feel its wounds again, 

That it may rise into delight like this— 

Whose being in my soul makes pain to bo 
la the soft, downy arms of ecstacy! 
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OUR FEMALE POETS, NO. I. 

MRS. 8EBA SMITH. 

“ There is a delicacy of conception,” says a 
popular writer speaking of Mrs. Smith, “ a simple 
grace of language, and an exaltation of sentiment 
about her writings, not only admirable in them¬ 
selves, but beautifully appropriate to her character 
and mission us a poet.” A better summary of her 
merits it would be impossible to give. But espe¬ 
cially does it apply to her “Sinless Child,” certainly 
the best, as it is the longest of her poems. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, better known as 
Mrs. Seba Smith, is now, perhaps, in her thirty- 
second year, and was born in a village not far from 
Portland, Maine. At an early age she evinced a 
fondness for abstruse speculations, but joined with : 
this a passionate love fdt English literature, with 
which she is said to be more familiar than any 
American poet of her sex, if we except the author 
of “Zophiel.” At sixteen she married Seba Smith, > 
Esq., at that time editor of a journal in Portland. 
Subsequently he became unfortunate and removed 
to New York, where he has since resided, support¬ 
ing his family by his pen. In this endeavor he has 
been assisted by his wife. Her introduction to the 
public as a writer is indeed attributable to her hus¬ 
band’s misfortunes, for though before this she had 
written fugitive pieces, a shrinking and sensitive 
modesty forbade her appearing as an author. But . 
when, in her altered circumstances, she found that 
her talents might be made available, like a true 
woman she did not hesitate to sacrifice feeling to 
duty. The calls on her as a mother and a wife 
were not to be resisted. She soon became a fre¬ 
quent contributor to the magazines. 1 he change 
in her character produced by circumstances is elo- ' 
quently depicted by one who knew her for years. 

“ 8he was a child but the other day ; with no sense 
of her own strength; and after she became a woman, 
her countenance you could not see for her veil, and 
her wings were hidden by her shawl. But the J 
rains beat u|fon her husband, upon her little ones; j 
and the winds blew, and the floods came, and lo! 
the veil and the shawl disappeared like the mists of j 
summer; and the highest nature of woman broke j 
forth like sunshine, and her wings were moulted, I 
and her feet planted upon a rock, sure and stead¬ 
fast. She no longer trembles when you look into 
her heart, or try to read her eyes; neither shawl 
nor veil is wanted now. The woman is no longer f , 
ashamed or anxious to hide herself when called to > 
by her Heavenly Father.” 

Such being the circumstances under which Mrs. 
Smith became an author, her pieces may be expected 


to display the usual carelessness and haste of a 
magazine writer. But, with a few exceptions, this 
is not so. Most of her poems are carefully finished, 
and even when they are not, 9 certain grace and 
simplicity makes amends for their rude attire. 
When one is writing for daily bread, and often 
forced to take the pen when the spirit is jaded, 
indiflerent poetry may be at timrs looked for; but 
in Mrs. 8mith there is a love for the beautiful, a 
delicacy of fancy and a choice of words which 
give even her worst pieces a charm. She should 
be judged, however, by her more elaborate poems 
rather than by her lighter fugitive productions, 
though some of these, as we shall have occasion 
to show shortly, are like drops of rain in sunshine, 
or songs heard over a valley by starlight. 

The most finished of her poems appeared in 
“ The Southern Literary Messenger,” rather more 
than a year ago. It is called “The Sinless Child,” 
and is the history of a meek girl, living alone with 
her widowed mother, in a secluded rural district. 
It is designed to show the influence of nature on a 
young and gentle being, whose pure heurt invests 
all visible objects with a sweetness drawn from 
herself, and who, at length, in her communings is 
supposed to see through the material world into 
the spiritual, and thus to learn the high and moral 
meaning it contains. In tracing this out the poet 
displays a delicate simplicity and sweetness of 
imagery, which add much to the charm of her 
beautiful and somewhat Platonic theory. Yet the 
poem embodies one lesson which ought to endear 
it to every heart; for he has lived to little purpose 
who has not learned that the beauty of the material 
world is intended to shadow forth the beauty of the 
spiritual world, the one being but a veil through 
which the other is dimly seen. God has wisely 
ordained that our aspirations after a better home 
and our feelings of reverence and love for him 
should glow at sight of a lovely landscape or a 
starry night. In the following lines from this 
poem Mrs. Smith has embodied this great truth in 
language peculiarly graceful and feminine. 

“She loved all simple flowers that sprung 
In grove or sun-fit dell. 

And of each streak and varied hue, 

A meaning deep would tell; 

For her a language was impressed 
On every leaf that grew, 

And lines revealing brighter worlds 
That seraph fingers drew. 

Each tiny leaf became a scroll 
Inscribed with holy truth, 

A lesson that around the heart 
Should keep the dew of youth; 

Bright missals from angelic throngs 
In every by-way left. 

How were the earth of glory shorn, 

Were it of flowers bereft! 
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They tremble on the Alpine height; 

The fissured rock they press; 

The desert wild, with heat and sand, 

Shares too, their blessedness. 

And whereso'er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks 
Inviting it to prayer** 

The holy child, living in this daily communion 
with nature, begins, at length, to see that she is 
watched over by unseen spirits, who haunt every 
wood and dell, and who are ever ready to soothe 
the sorrows of the oppressed, to bind up the broken* 
hearted, and to interfere for good at each crisis 
of our fate. This beliof in the guardian care and 
interposition of spirits is one which has been enter¬ 
tained by good men in all ages, and we can scarcely 
bring our minds to discredit it, visionary as it may 
seem to some. The great fault of this age is its 
tendency to an extravagant rationalism. We must 
take many things for proved, or become skeptics 
as to all things. There are beautiful fancies con¬ 
tinually arising to the mind which we feel must be 
true, though we have no arguments to prove them. 
We have often thought that the highest truths are 
discoveries of the imagination and reason combined. 
The concurrent testimony of all the more ancient 
nations of the world in favor of this watch kept by 
spirits over man is much in its favor. Through all 
time the human mind has been penetrated with this 
idea. It had advocates when theories which are 
now popular were unknown, and it will live when 


fain believe that God makes use of those we loved 
here to keep watch, day and night, over our souls. 
And this beautiful and poetical idea we would cre¬ 
dit, if only for a while, to make us appreciate the 
exquisite charm of the following little story, taken 
from the fifth canto of this poem. 

“ I look within a gorgeous room, 

A lofty dame behold, 

A lady with forbidding air, 

And forehead, high and cold; 

I hear an infant's plaintive voice, 

For grief hRth brought its fears, 

None soothe it with a kind caress, 

None wipe away its tears. 

• His sister hears with pitying heart 
Her brother’s wailing cry, 

And on the stately step-dame turns 
Her earnest, tearful eye. 

4 Oh lady, chilling is the air. 

And fearful is the night, 

Dear brother fears to be alone, 

I ’ll bring him to the light. 

On our dead mother hear him call; 

I hear him weeping say, 

Sweet mother, kiss poor Eddy’s check, 

And wipe his tears away.’ 

Red grows the lady’s brow with rage, 

And yet she feels a strife 
Of anger and of terror too, 

At thought of that dead wife. 

Wild Toars the wind, the Tights burn blue. 

The watch-dog howls with fear, 

Loud neighs the steed from out the stall: 

What form is gliding near ? 

No latch is raised, no step is heard, 

But a phantom fills the space,— 

A sheeted spectre from the dead, 

With cold and leaden face. 


they are no more. It was believed when the * 
Chaldeans watched the stars, when the Pharoahs j 
built the pyramids, when Numa went forth to talk j 
with Egeria, and it is still believed over a large j 
portion of Europe, and forms indeed one of the j 
most humanizing portions of a Christian creed. ; 
For how glorious a thought that we are subjects j 
of direct interest to angels and holy men, once \ 
sufferers like ourselves, but now saints in heaven ! > 
How comforting the idea that the good who loved \ 
us and have gone before, hover over us, to console j 
us in misfortune and check us when about to err! \ 
And if we will look into the history of our own j 
hearts we will find many things to favor this j 
theory. Who has not often, when about to take > 
some important step in life, suddenly felt a disin- | 
clination to proceed, as if some unseen spirit held ) 
him back, and obeying the impulse, afterward dis- ’ 
covered that to have gone on would have been to j 
his utter ruin 1 Who has not, at times, hurried { 
away by passion or youthful indiscretion, been on j 
the point of committing some great wrong, when > 
all at once he has heard a voice in his heart, as if * 
the spirit of his lost mother whispered at his ear, ; 
and so has been saved a crime which would have | 
filled his future life with remorse? We would 


What boots it that no other eye 
Beheld the shade appear! 

The guilty lady’s guilty soul 
Beheld it plain and clear, 

It slowly glides within the room, 

And sadly looks around— 

And stooping, kissed her daughter's cheek 
With lips that gave no sound. 

Then softly on the step-dame’s arm 
She laid a death cola hand, 

Yet it hath scorched within the flesh 
Like to a burning brand, 

And gliding on with noiseless foot, 

O’er winding stair and hall, _ 

She nears the chamber where is heard 
Her infant’s trembling call. 

Sho smoothed the pillow where he lay. 

She warmly tucked the bed. 

She wiped his tears, and stroke his curls 
That clustered round his head. 

The child, caressed, unknowing fear. 

Hath nestled him to rest; 

The mother folds her wings b««de— 

The mother from the Blest! 

This is exquisite! And no one but a mother 
could have written it. 

In thi^manner the poet traces the influences 
which are at work on the heart of the meek forest . 
heroine, purifying and exalting her, until her coun¬ 
tenance—that index of the soul— glows with an 
almost divine beauty. Her example extends itself 
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around her until all wonder at, while they admire 
the sinless child. At length she is a girl no longer; 
and then comes the period for the accomplishment 
of her mission as a woman. 8 he meets with and 
is beloved by one, who, though erring, retains many 
noble impulses. We have not space to follow the 
author in this part of her poem, but she traces, in 
eloquent verse, the power which a pure-hearted 
woman wields over her lover, to exalt and purify 
him. We have ever believed that the affection 
felt by our sex for a true woman was, in the 
Providence of God, a means, and not the least 
powerful means, in elevating and ennobling us; 
and we shall hold the name of Mrs. 8 mith in 
reverence for having taught this truth in lines so 
sweet and alluring. 

But we must take leave of “ The Sinless Child,” 
and pass on to our poet's other poems. Among 
these “ The Acorn” is one of merit, though we 
think it inferior to “The Drowned Mariner,” a 
noble poem, nervous and graphic as a ballad. We 
can give only the last stanzas. 

“ A peopled home is the ocean-bed; 

The mother and child are there: 

The fervent youth and the hoary head, 

The maid, with her floating locks outspread. 

The babe, with its silken hair : 

As the water moveth, they lightly sway, 

And the tranquil lights on their features play; 

And there is each cherished and beautiful form, 

Away from decay, and away from the storm.” 

Many of her sonnets are fine, that on the Hudson . 
especially so. The four suggested by Cole’s paint- \ 
logs of the voyage of life are finished and elegant, j 
and we regret that we have not space for them. \ 
But there is one on Poesy which we could no j 
more pass than we could Carlo Dolci’s picture. ] 
In it the spirit of the poet speaks. 

“ With no fond, sickly thirst for fame, I kneel. 

Oh, goddess of the high-born art to thee; 

Not unto thee with semblance of a zeal 
I come, oh, pure and heaven-eyed Poesy! 

Thou art to me a spirit and a love, 

Felt ever from the time, when first the earth, 

In its green beauty, and the sky above 
Informed my soul with joy too deep for mirth. 

I was a child of thine before my tongue 
Cpuld lisp its infant utterance unto thee. 

And now, albeit from my harp are flung 
Discordant nubibers, and the song may be 
That .which I would not, yet I know that thou , 

The offering will not spurn, while thus to thee I bow.” S 

One more poem and we have done. The fol- ! 
lowing exquisite gem is, to our taste, one of the J 
best things Mrs. Smith has ever written. We j 
know not whether it is the result of elaborate toil j 
or was flung off in a sudden inspiration; but to us j 
it reads like one of those things which long slumber j 
in the poet’s soul, often struggling for utterance, j 
but never finding it, until at length, suddenly and j 
in a blaze of eloquence it bursts forth. \ 


1 “ Oh! deep within my inmost heart 
Thy treasured image lies. 

Enshrined with all that's holy there 
That death or change defies— 

And yet my woman's tongue conld ne'er 
Frame words to tell thee thou art dear. 

No, woman's love is ever found 

! A silent, hidden thing; 

Where hopes and fears alternate rise, 

Like shadows o’er a spring, 

That in some lone and silent wood 

I le gushing in the solitude. 

No, like the voiceless perfume breathed, 
Where flowrets deck the ground. 

That hidden in their verdant screen, 
t Else, scarcely might be found— 

\ I would that o’er thy sense may steal, 

] The half, a woman’s heart can feel.” 

I Few writers, even of her own sex, equal Mrs. 
Smith in the moral elevation of her themes. There 
is a dignity made fascinating by sweetness, a deli¬ 
cacy of perception closely allied to her lofty moral 
^ meaning, and a simple elegance of language in her 
j poems which render them dear to our hearts. Libs 
\ “ Heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb,” or like 
\ a spirit clothed in snowy garments and dispensing 
j healing around her, she seems to our vision, 
i c. x. p. 


FAREWELL. 

BT JBIOKB A. MAT BIB. 

List, list the sounds that float around breath’d from 
iEolian string; 

What sweetness in each pealing swell and faint low 
echoing. 

Oh! seem they not like wandering notes from some 
bright music-shore? 

Or thrillings, strangely beautiful, the starry-choir out 
pour— 

Too strong the sweeping of the Wind, too harsh its 
wizard-skill; 

The chords are rent, and all their tones melt in a 
dying thrill; 

And oh, what sadness is enshrined, what mournfulness 
c doth dwell 

\ In that last gift of melody, long to be treasured well! 

Eve’s star is springing in the west, and *t is the dreamy 
hour 

When hearts replete with love's excess, most deeply 
feel its power; 

And on the twilight’s holy hush low voices softly 
steal, 

Breathing the burning ecstacy that ravish’d spirits 
feel— 

But ah! the fated moment comes that bids these fond 
ones sever— 

And from the heaven of their gaze, to pass, perchance, 
forever; 

The bosom’s chords how rudely torn, and who may 
dream or tell, 

Their spell of wo, when, on the lips, dies quivering 
farewell! 
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PO WH ELL. 


** This is my twenty-seventh birth-day!” said 
Arthur Harleigh as he sat at the window of his 
uncle’s mansion a short distance from the city of 
Boston. 

“ Twenty-seven !” said his aunt, taking off her 
spectacles in surprise and looking full at her 
nephew, “twenty-seven, Arthur, and not married 
yet! Why, in three years, we shall have to call 
you an old bachelor.” 

“ Yes! but before then I shall be married.” 

His aunt shook her head, and smiled incredu¬ 
lously. 

“You don’t believe it. Well, we’ll see. I’m 
pretty well tired of a single life, and intend to get 
married as soon as I can find one to suit me.” 

“ But when will that be, Arthur?” said his aunt 
archly. 

“ Oh! speedily. The right one will come along 
In due time.” 

“ What kind of a wife do you require ? Per¬ 
haps I can aid you in a selection. You know I 


[ no more character than a squash. I should fall 
' asleep in my seat at the fire-place, if I undertook 
to spend an evening alone with her at home. I’d 
be bored to death.” 

“ Why, what will suit you ? Ah ! I think of it. 
Do you know Isabel Wharton?—she’s just smart 
enough not to be dull, and has none of your bril¬ 
liant wit. She has read much, and is a most 
entertaining companion. 8he has none of the 
faults you have named, and as they seem to me 
to have exhausted the catalogue of errors to which 
our sex is liable, she must be unexceptionable.” 

“ Begging your pardon,she’d be a worse bargain 
than any of them, for she hasn’t a spark of imagi¬ 
nation, and, if I detest anything, I detest one of 
your matter-of-fact women. I was once inclined 
to admire her; but one evening, wheq we were 
looking at a lovely landscape and I began to de¬ 
claim against some old fellow who was. cutting 
down a grove of fine trees that made quite a point 
in the picture, she showed me that they made his 
house damp and Baid she would cut down the trees 
too, or for that matter cut down all the forests in 
creation, if thereby a single human life might be 
preserved or even lengthened. Bah! she has no 


am acquainted with most of the marriageable girls 
of the city and vicinity; and may be able to tell you 
some things about them of which you are ignorant. 
There’s Abby Nelson, what think you of her?” 

“She’s pretty, but—” 

“But me no buts. What objection have you to 
her? Is she not accomplished, sensible, of a good 
family, and quite a belle ?—what more could you 
ask?” 


more romance in her than my old hat.” 

“ Why, really,” said his aunt, indulging again 
in hearty laughter, “you are the most particular 
gentleman in the matter of wives I ever knew; 
Nothing but an angel will suit you.” 

“By no means, my good aunt,” said Arthur 
warmly, for anything like ridicule vexed him, and 
he regarded his aunt’s laughter in that light. “ I 
wish nothing which cannot be obtained: and 


“ She has carroty hair, at least the tinge of red < though my beau ideal is, I confess, rather a lofty 

i| rather too strong. I should always be afraid } one, yet women have existed who fully came up 

people were laughing at her, and at me for marry- j to it” 

ing her.” j “Then, my dear boy,” said his aunt, composing 

“ Oh! I pity you. But what dp you say to \ herself gravely, « give one a notion of the qualities 
Mary Stanforth? She, at least, has unexcep-; you expect in a wife. This will be going to work 

tionable tresses.” \ judgmatically, as you have it If I know what 

“ Yes ! —but her nose ! —did you ever see such j you* beau ideal is, I don’t despair of getting you a 
a pug?” i wife.” 

Arthur’s aunt laughed heartily, at which he was < “Oh! I won’t trouble you with details. But 
sensibly annoyed. At length she resumed. j she must be a perfect woman.” 

* But there’s Miss Green, she is a second Pau- > “No trouble, and I insist on knowing. Pray, 
line Bonaparte in beauty.” } what do you consider a perfect woman ?” 

“ Granted, but she talks like a fool.” \ Arthur displayed some uneasiness at being thus 

“How, then, do you like the witty Patty Green?” \ cross-questioned, but there was no escape, so he 
“ She makes me think of a hen-pecked husband. ^ began. 

I’d think as Boon of drowning myself as of marry- \ “ My notion of a perfect woman is that she should 

ing her. She *d turn matrimony sour with her ) be warm-hearted, yet not too much so, for then her 
tempests in a fortnight.” j feelings would outrun her judgment. She must 

« Well, then take Ellen Boulby who is amiable \ be impulsive, but not altogether so, else her actions 
to a proverb.” \ would sometimes be childish and ridiculous. I 

“ Curds and whey—curds and whey. She has j should wish her to be witty, at least sufficiently so 
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to make her conversation sprightly, but it must be l, “You are pleased to be amused,” said Arthur in 
a wit without sarcasm, for I’ll have no wife to chop j a tone of vexation. “ I don’t see that I have drawn 
me up, like mince meat, if she gets a pique at me. j ap improbable character.” 

Common sense is an indispensable requisite; and j Again his aunt laughed heartily, and then an* 
so, too, is an imaginative mind, for imagination \ 8 we red. 

makes life poetical, and is to it what light is to the \ “ I don’t know what you call an improbable 

earth, the cause of all its beauty. She must be < character, but I am certain a woman, with all the 
well educated, yet not a blue. I should prefer that j qualifications, natural and acquired, you have men- 
she knew French and Italian, if not German, for J tioned, never did and never can exist. To possess 
on this latter I should not insist. She must, how* ; half the learning you enumerate she must sacrifice 
ever, be pretty well read in English literature, for ; her music or her house-keeping; and to be witty 
I expect often to have scholars at my table, and I i without being sarcastic is to attain an excellence 
don’t want a wife I should be ashamed of before j no one has ever yet arrived at You would have 
them—” ? her fashionably educated and yet possessed of all 

“Oh ! I understand—you, being a sort of Robert ;• the home virtues: tasteful in her dress and yet not 
Ascham, with a hundred thousand dollars, expect ; extravagant: pretty in both face and person without 
nothing less than a prodigy, a second Lady Jane ^ being the least vain; learned and yet no blue: ima- 
Grey for a wife.” ; ginative and yet practical: sprightly and yet good 

“Not at all. You do me injustice. But can > temperel; in short all the most opposite and con- 
you expect me to mate with an illiterate dolt ?—a > tradictory qualities must harmonize in her, and 
mere darner of stockings and fabricator of linsey { what emperors have failed to win must be reserved 
woolsey.” j for this ‘admirable Chrichton,’ my nephew, and his 

“ Certainly not. You, who have taken a degree J hundred thousand dollars. Oh! you ’ll be caught 
at Cambridge, attended lectures in Paris, travelled ■ yet. I hope, for the sake df my sex, you ’ll get a 
over all Europe, and, for aught I know, intend < vixen, and one extravagant as a queen. But I 
setting up for a aavan to enlighten us poor savages ■ don’t believe you *11 ever get married. This one 
in these western wilds—oh I never,” said his aunt ■ will have one fault, and that one another. One 
in a tone of banter. | will be too learned and another too ignorant, one 

“Oh! if you quiz me, I shall stop.” ; too silly and another too smart, and so, after going 

“No I beg pardon—pray go on.” j through the wood, you’ll have to take up with a 

“ We’ll pass the point of education and accom- \ crooked stick or remain without—and the last is the 
plishment, then, only I’ll add that my wife must be J most probable. If I was a young girl I wouldn’t 

a good musician, and I should prefer if she played ' look at you—you conceited, exacting, finical old 

on the harp as well as on the piano and guitar. i bachelor!” 

8 he must be tasty in her dress, for a dowdy is my j Arthur had not words to answer. He could not 
particular aversion. Her manners must be easy ; get angry, for, severe as was his aunt’s language, it 
and capable of adapting themselves to all places— J was spoken in a good-humored tone. But he felt 
they ought to be sportive in a ball-room and quiet J vexed that she should laugh at him, as he saw she 
and unassuming at home. She must be a practical j was secretly doing. 

housekeeper, for otherwise she can never prevent < “ Weli,” he answered, “we shall see. I don’t 

herself being swindled by her servants; and apropos j despair. I’ll find my beau ideal before this day 

of this point, she must not be extravagant, for a j three years. So, good bye, aunt; for I see Jim 

wife who is always running her husband into debt < has brought my horse to the door.” 
is of all curses the worst. About her beauty I will j We will not trace Arthur’s career during the 
say little, for in this matter I confess I am not very '> next three years; but the event justified his aunt’s 
particular; and provided my wife has a not indif- prediction. Morbidly sensitive to the least blemish 
ferent person and is even good looking in the face, < in a lady he spent his time in the vain search 
I shall be satisfied, if she only possesses the quali- j after perfection, daily growing more exacting, and, 
ties I haveienumerated.” therefore, daily finding his beau ideal more and 

“Very modest I must declare. You have not more unattainable. At thirty he was still unroar- 
finished, have you? In the name of common ried: at thirty-five he was further off than ever from 
sense who put such a catalogue of female virtues \ success: at forty he was a querulous old bachelor, 
into your head ? One would think you were an \ beginning at length to suspect that his search would 
auctioneer and that some goddess had come down j be in vain; and at fifty he fairly gave up the pursuit 
to be itemized, preparatory to being sold to the \ and surrendered himself to the alternate tyranny of 
highest bidder.” * his housekeeper and the gout. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 

BT MRS. AH5 B. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER III. 

She lay within that shadowy light. 

So like a creature chilled by death, 

Her hair with water dripping bright, 

And every sweet, impulsive breath 
Fetter’d within those purple veins, 

Like perfume frozen in a flower, 

Which never life or tint regains. 

Though kindled with the sun’s high power. 

I have spent many a wretched night, many o 
time of mental agony such as would have brought 
grey hairs to the brow of another. Pictures of 
human suffering, with which I have had no share 
in the estimation of that world which deems all 
sympathy estranged which does not settle around 
the individual, and those linked to him by blood, 
have haunted my brain and driven sleep from my 
pillow many a long hour. They may call it an in¬ 
firmity if they choose, may reason, persuade and 
expostulate. Rather let me feel the keenest misery 
which compassion can inflict, than become hard¬ 
ened to the sight of human suffering. Rather let 
me die at once than witness injustice—the strong 
oppressing the weak—the vicious trampling upon 
the good, without an impulse and an effort to re¬ 
dress the aggrieved. But amid all of suffering that 
I have been called upon to endure, there is one 
night which will forever stand out in dark relief 
from the rest. That on which I sat in the green 
woods, with troubled faces all around, and the pale 
head of Anna Clare lying cold against my bosom. 

I chafed her hands, wrung the dripping ringlets 
that lay scattered over my garments, and wet them 
again with tears, such tears as I shall never shed 
again. Anna Taylor was still crouching to the 
earth shuddering and wretched. Warren exerted 
himself to console her. He almost forgot the life¬ 
less girl m my arms for the suffering and criminal 
being who had caused so much misery. Even in 
that terrible hour his selfish love was uppermost. 
Kenworthy was upon his knees; he had torn away 
the loose sleevfl from Anna Clare's arm and applied 
the friction of his own hand, with a degree of energy 
that would have called forth expostulation at an¬ 
other time. 

** Warren, where is your coat!” he called out 
quickly, “ Miss Taylor get up, for Heaven’s sake! 
Without more help she is lost!” 

Anna Taylor sprang to hei feet and looked 
wildly upon us. 

“ What shall I do! what can I do!” she said, 
wringing her hands. 


l Kenworthy pointed to the small feet which lay 
j u P on th® sward dripping and motionless. Anna 
i knelt down, tore off the slippers, and began to 
| chafe the feet and ankles with both hands eagerly 
5 aQ d * n breathless silence. AH at once she started 
\ U P» ®nd those tiny feet fell from her lap to the 
' greensward again. She crept close to me and 
j whispered— 

| “Lay your hand on her heart once more, Anna 
? "~this once. I am sure they were growing warm 
\ under my palm; but if there is life you will find it 
j at the heart first.” 

I I never saw a face so wild and fearfully eager as 
' that lifted to me in the moonlight: I never heard a 
5 voice so full of troubled hope. Once more I lifted 
| those wet garments and laid my hand upon the 
\ still heart, sorrowfully and with reluctance, for I 
i had no hope. There was warmth under my palm, 
j a slight and almost imperceptible flutter, as if a 
| newly fledged bird was moving his wing beneath 
J my touch. I could not speak, but grasping Anna 
\ Taylor's hand, I laid it where mine had been. She 
| held her breath : her eyes, those wild glittering eyes, 

( were riveted on mine; she tried to murmur some- 
\ thing and burst into tears. She snatched the coat 
\ from Warren, \vapped it around the still raotion- 
j less body, and taking up the little feet, which lay 
} gleaming like two water lilies on the grass, envel- 
i oped them in her shawl. When this was done 
j Anna Taylor flung herself by the prostrate form, 

< and winding her arms around it, covered the wan 
j face, the eyes, lips and forehead with kisses—when 
> the poor girl at length moved fondly in her arms, 

\ and those pale lips stirred beneath the caressing 
? warmth applied to them, it seemed as if Anna Tfcy- 
; lor would have gone mad with joy. 8he laughed 
\ and wept wildly, refusing to give up the yet scarcely 
? animated form till it was almost forced from her 

< embrace. 

I Anna Clare had not spoken a word or unclosed 
her eyes, when Kenworthy bore her forth from the 
$ woods to the broader light which shed a silvery 
( glow over the meadows lying between us and the 

< village. She was muffled in our loose garments, 

< and the young man gathered her to his heart ten- 
; derly, as a mother shields her babe from the tern- 
\ pest. Warren offered to relieve him of his precious 
| burden again and again, but he refused to give her 
i up, and never once faltered beneath her weight till 
j he entered the back door of aunt Clare’s dwelling. 

Aunt Clare was sitting quietly engaged with 
her knitting work by the little round candle stand, 
when the noise we made in the kitchen disturbed 
j her. She took up the light and came out holding 
| it above her head, muttering some disconnected 
s words to herself When she saw her niece lying 
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apparently lifeless in the arms of a stranger the 
color forsook her face, and turning her eyes from 
one to another of our group, she stood rooted to 
the floor. 

“ Do not be terrified, madam,” said Kenworthy, 
in mild and persuasive tones—“ Miss Clare has 
fallen into the water, that is all; show me the 
way to a bed-room, she will soon be able to explain 
the accident herself.” 

The old maid moved toward her niece, looked 
with a sort of shrinking horror into the still, pallid 
face resting against the young man's shoulder, and 
led the way into a bed-room without speaking a 
word. 

She tore off the white counterpane and sheets 
of snowy linen, heaped the bed with soft blankets, 
spread them high up over the pillows, covered the 
whole with a heavy coverlet of blue and white 
yarn, and then turning to Ken worthy she took 
Anna from his arms, and waved her hand that the 
young men should leave the room. The moment 
they were g me she gave a brief direction that we 
should undress the sufferer, and went out. We 
heard her rake open the kitchen fire, lift a shovel full 
of hot embers, and then we heard her pass into the 
11 out room,” remove a sugar-bowj from the comer 
cupboard, and sprinkle its contents over the living 
coals. Directly tbe old maid appeared again, bear¬ 
ing a warming-pan of polished brass firmly, by its 
long and elaborately turned handle: a cloud of per¬ 
fumed smoke whirled up from its perforated lid, 
which had just time to fill the room with a deli¬ 
cious scent before it was buried in the pile of 
blankets which had been spread for the invalid. 
To have seen aunt Clare moving about the bed so 
calmly and methodically, placing her withered hand 
now in one corner, now in another, to be certain 
that the warmth was equal and sufficient, one 
might have supposed that she was almost feeling¬ 
less, but those who knew the kind, old woman 
\yould have seen deep traces of emotion in the 
settled palor of her features, in the pressure of her 
thin lips, and the few tears that stole silently from 
beneath her spectacles. 

Aunt C lare took her suffering niece gently in 
her arms, and laid her in the warm couch. She 
bent down her head a moment, as if busy with the 
pillows, but we could see that it was only done to 
conceal an impulse which she could not resist to 
kiss the pale forehead reposing there. There was 
soon a blazing fire in (he kitchen, the great iron 
tea-kettle sent forth a cloud of steam, and various 
jars containing herb-teas and preparations for bath¬ 
ing, stood about on the hearth. Kenworthy made 
himself very useful; he searched the garden for 
wormwood, saturated it with boiling water, and 


$ obeyed the old lady f s directions so thoroughly that 

I there was little need for farther aid when Warren 
returned with the physician. 

Notwithstanding all our exertions, it was some 
? hours before Anna Clare became able to speak. 
> When she did, at length, unclose her eyes, it was 
| tremulously, and as one suffering great pain. 8he 
< lifted her arm, attempted to reach her aunt’s neck, 
| and let it fall again, murmuring a word or two 
{ which we could not understand. It mattered not! 
\ the sound was enough to convince the old lady 
] that there existed hopes of her child’s recovery. 
| She stole out of the room, and now the tears were 
| streaming unchecked down her face, and the pure 
\ muslin folded over her bosom rose and fell with the 
| sobs which she could no longer prevent. 

Anna Clare dropped into a broken slumber at 
s last; my companion sat by her pillow, motionless, 
\ and completely exhausted with violent weeping, 
j There was still a large fire in the adjoining kitchen, 
and the heat became so oppressive that I went in- 
, to the garden for relief. I was darting along the 
< only walk it contained, refreshened by the bland 
| air and the moonlight, when a sound reached me 
| from behind a thicket of cinnamon roses and sweet 
j briar that grew in a far off comer of the enclosure, 
j It was the sound of a human voice, pouring forth 
} such words of soul-thrilling eloquence as never fell 
\ on my ear before. They were words of mingled 
\ prayer and thanksgiving, sweet, energetic and pow- 
\ erful. Every sentence thrilled me to the heart, 
J every tone of the voice overwhelmed me with as- 
tonishment. I would not believe that it was the 
l voice of the calm old woman with whom I had just 
< parted—still it arose upon the air, clear and almost 
| holy in its solemn intensity. She had forgotieu 
j that others might be near, forgotten that her aged 
limbs were prostrate on the damp earth, and that 
\ the dews of heaven were lying amid her grey 
| tresses. She was alone with her God and the dim 
! past. 

\ I stood upon that gravel-walk, spell-bound and 
\ motionless, with the secrets of a human soul poured 
| into my ear, and the sufferings of a life-time re- 
\ vealed in the fervid eloquence of that old womau’s 
prayer. • 

“ Blessings and thanksgiving be rendered unto 
thee, oh God, that thou hast spared the child to 
mine old age! Let not the sin of my soul count 
to the innocent one. Thou knowest, oh Heavenly 
Father, how resolute and how terrible was my 
struggle to overcome the passion which has ren¬ 
dered me a solitary and unloved creature on the 
| face of the earth. Did I not wrestle with mine own 
) soul to forgive the sister that wronged me—-to rend 
t away the deep love which clings even to the dead, 
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when that love became a sin 1 I did forgive!— 
humbly, meekly—thou, oh Lord, wert the witness 
of my sincerity in this. But thou, its creator, 
knowest how weak is the human heart—how in¬ 
capable of wrestling with itself when that which we 
are commanded to conquer is rooted so deep in the 
life. I have concealed it from the world—almost 
from my own soul—but unto thee, oh Heavenly 
Father, all hearts are laid open. It is here—burn¬ 
ing still with a dim smouldering fire that will not 
be quenched, and thou, Almighty Father, canst 
look down and behold it all—all this deep clinging 
love of the dead—” 

The voice seemed choaked for a moment, and 
heavy sobs alone sounded from the thicket. At 
length it fell on the.air again, low and tremulous, 
but still earnest as before. 

“ Spare, oh spare the child yet a little longer! 
Let her rest against tl)is withered and broken heart 
till it is called home forever. Have compassion 
upon me, oh merciful Father, have compassion 
upon me! Every pulse of this poor heait has been 
counted before this—thou hast witnessed my out* 
goings and my incoming. My feet have become 
unfamiliar with the path to his grave, and my eyes 
to the blossoms which thy goodness has shed over 
his green resting place—yet to her tomb have I 
made constant pilgrimage—to her child and his— 
oh, Father, was it sin when the cheek warm with 
his blood rested in my bosom 1 when the helpless 
infant nestled to my heart till she became a portion 
of it—the better, dearer portion! Was the inno¬ 
cent one flung into the jaws of death that my soul 
might be startled from its idolatry ? Oh, Lord, 
visit not my sins too heavily—spare her to me yet 
a little longer! Never again shall these aged lips 
touch the forehead which his life has warmed. 
Never again shall that young form be gathered to 
my bosom for its nightly sleep. Never shall that 
soft smile, his smile, spread a veil between my soul 
and heaven. I ask but to know that she lives, that 
the last earthly tie woven about this poor life is still 
unbroken. Let me hear her footstep on my hum¬ 
ble threshold—her low voice in the evening prayer, 
aud her breath, sometimes, when she has gone to 
her solitary sleep.” 

Again the voice was broken with sobs, and now 
I forced a control over myself, and went away, 
ashamed and sorrow-stricken with the knowledge I 
had obtained. I had unwillingly shared the most 
holy confidence that can exist under heaven—that 
which lies between the soul and its Creator. A 
consciousness of this oppressed and agitated me. I 
wandered away, to an opposite corner of the gar¬ 
den, and sat down upon a fragment of the stone 
wall, bewildered with thought. The blotted pages 


l of a woman’s heart had been opened before me— 
s of a being whose life had been singularly quiet and 
uneventful—yet how terrible were the sufferings 
written there! Was this the inheritance of wo- 
\ manhood ! To conceal and to suffer, was it the des» 
i tiny of my sex 1 Was I born the inheritor of pas- 
? sions which must be so fearfully controlled— 
j doomed to smother the feelings which were natu- 
$ ral to my heart—to control myself tl^s—thus to 
< tremble before the Father of Heaven, lest an idol 
’ should be torn from my soul, and the penalty of 
| excessive affection exacted even unto death ! 

• My heart gave back no answer; for the first 
? time it shrunk from the future. It bad suddenly 
■ possessed itself of knowledge which few ever ob- 
5 tain, the knowledge of that hidden world which 
| exists in every human heart*—a world which, be- 
$ lieve it as we may, has no landmarks in the actions 
; or words of the possessor—none at least so legible 
S that any eye save that of the Almighty can read 
\ them. 

| It was an hour before I entered the house again, 
i and when I did return, the experience of years 
<; seemed given to my possession. I felt older—far 
j wiser, perhaps, but terrified and not half so happy. 

\ It seemed as if a spirit wing had brushed the bloom 
l from my youth : that a shadow had fallen upon my 
being which nothing could lift again. 

I I found Anna Taylor still sitting by the invalid’s 
] pillow, gazing upon her fixedly as she slept. Aunt 
\ Clare was also leaning against the bed-post, calm 
as ever, but with an expression of stern resolve set- 
j tied on her face, which was a shade whiter than 
before; but it displayed no traces of agitation, save 
a faint flush about the eyes, which was almost con¬ 
cealed by the bows of her silver spectacles. 

The physician was in the “ out room,” preparing 
to depart; Kenworthy and Warren stole through 
the kitchen to whisper good-night, and we were 
alone with the sufferer. 

A cold and slight fever hung about our friend for 
more than a week; during that time Anna Taylor 
and myself were faithful watchers. We seldom 
j left the house for a moment, though our services 
J were scarcely required, for Aunt Clare was one of 
| the kindest and most gentle nurses that ever hovered 
| about a sick bed. During all this time Warren and 
| his friend remained at the public house farther down 
i the village. They visited us every day, and when 
\ Anna Clare became well enough to sit in the “ out 
{ room,” and trifle feebly with her knitting work, 
> Kenworthy became almost a constant inmate of the 
j house. He talked with us of the wonders to be 
$ found in his native land—the ruined castles, the 
\ battle grounds enriched with human blood—of the 
l foreign countries that he had visited, and the ad- 
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ventures which had marked his travels; he sketched 
the old farm-house, from every point of view, for 
good Aunt Clare; wrote a Hebrew sentence in the 
blank leaf of her bible, and contrived to entice a 
sweeter music from the minister’s flute than was 
ever breathed in it before. There was no accom¬ 
plishment or science of which he did not seem to 
be a master—no art of pleasing which was not 
brought int# action during that bright, happy week 
when Anna Clare was recovering from her acci¬ 
dent. • 

In a few days the color came faintly hack to the 
invalid’s cheek: a delicate, fluctuating tinge that 
had never been witnessed on that sweet face be¬ 
fore, came and went every moment, like the reflec* 
tion which a rose gives to the alabaster vase which 
supports it. Was it Peturning health, or the first 
dawn of love breaking up from the young heart 1 

One night we were collected in the little par¬ 
lor which Aunt Clare always designated “ the out 
room,” when the subject of our village school was 
brought up. There was some difficulty in secu¬ 
ring a competent teacher; most of the young persons 
in the neighborhood attended school in the winter, 
and as many of them had been in higher semina¬ 
ries away from home, the selection of a preceptor 
for our little academy was an object of considerable 
importance. To Aunt Clare, whose income was 
exceedingly limited, this subject was a matter of 
deep interest, for the school-master had always 
boarded at her house, and now that the institution 
was closed, it affected even her means of subsist¬ 
ence in nlrtnconsiderable degree. 

Kenworthy looked up from a sketch of the old 
bridge which he was finishing, and as he listened 
to our conversation, a flash of pleasure shot over 
his face, as if some humorous idea had just pre¬ 
sented itself. He began trifling with his pencil 
upon a new scrap of paper, and carelessly put 
some questions regarding the duties and attain¬ 
ments requisite for a teacher such as the committee 
desired. 

Aunt Clare gave a formidable array of sciences 
which would be indispensable, and summed up by 
seriously informing him that no man could be ad¬ 
mitted, who had not provided himself with learning 
enough to withstand the cross questions of an ex¬ 
amining committee, composed of our minister, law¬ 
yer Brown, and the village physician, all of them 
college learned men, who had studied Latin, and 
were supposed to know Greek enough to puzzle 
any common scholar. As for geography and 
cyphering, no man who had not the multiplica¬ 
tion table at his finger’s end, and the whole globe 
mapped out on his brow, need hope for a certifi¬ 
cate from that committee. 


A peculiar smile was playing about Kenworthy’s 
lips while the old lady was speaking. He laughed 
once or twice, as if delighted with the performance 
of his pencil, and when I looked over bis shoulder, 
he was finishing the right hand of a caricature re¬ 
presentation of himself, standing before thiee learned 
looking persons, with a hat in bis hand, a coat with 
the sleeves much too short, and a copy book under 
his arm, the very image of a great school boy say¬ 
ing his first lesson. 

He snatched the caricature away and shook his 
head, warning me to silence. The very next even¬ 
ing, when Warren and Anna Taylor came up to 
aunt Clare’s in order to inform us that they would 
depart for the city the morning after, I was not 
surprised to hear Kenworthy declare his determi¬ 
nation to remain in the village. When Warren 
expostulated against any change of place, bis friend 
gravely drew forth a certificate from the examining 
committee, and proclaimed himself the preceptor of 
the academy during the next half year. 

I looked at Anna Clare; the blood rushed over 
her cheek and brow; her lips began to tremble, and 
when that bright color settled in her cheek—a rich, 
warm damask—the tremor of those red lips was 
lost in one of the most beautiful smiles that I ever 
beheld—so joyous, so exquisitely child-like. It 
flashed over her like sunlight on pleasant waters. 

Kenworthy looked at her also, a single moment 
was sufficient to kindle his fine eyes with an ex¬ 
pression of triumphant pleasure. Their glances 
had not met for an instant, for after the first joyful 
start her eyes drooped beneath their dark lashes, 
and she shrank back as if ashamed of her own 
innocent sensations, but it was evident that Ken- 
worthy knew himself beloved. Anna Taylor was 
standing by me with her bonnet on ready to depart. 
When she reached forth her hand and murmured 
good night, the lamp shone full upon her features. 
There was something in the expression that I did 
not like—a flash of the eye and npward curve of 
the full coral lip that betrayed excitement of no ami¬ 
able kind. 8he shrank from, and seemed troubled 
by the steadfast look which I had fixed upon her, 
and, going toward Anna Clare, kissed her with 
more than usual warmth, repeated her farewell 
over and over again, and seemed nervously anxious 
either to conceal or conquer the excitement which 
I had witnessed. 

The next day Anna Taylor departed for the 
city, and Ken worthy had his luggage removed 
from the public house to a neat chamber in Aunt 
Clare’s dwelling. The good old maid was de¬ 
lighted with the arrangement, not more from the 
advantage which it promised to herself, than from 
a benevolent feeling toward a young man whom 
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she believed to be in a strange land with limited s the tears gather in my eyes, and in order to con- 
means. She, good soul, never dreamed that any ceal them, arose abruptly, and taking a light, led 
thing but necessity could induce a high spirited \ the way to my chamber. I had scarcely closed 
and accomplished foreigner to undertake the duties j the door, when Anna flung herself upon her knees 
of a school-master in a country village, and looked j by the bed-side, still muffled in her cloak, and gave 
upon his acceptance by the committee as an in- j way to a passionate burst of tears. I was startled 
stance of good fortune which ought to call forth \ and astonished. 

the gratitude of his friends. Poor, old woman, she j “What is the matter, Anna? what can have 
little knew how much of sorrow the future held in > troubled you# I said, in groat agitation, drawing 


That was a lonely autumn and winter to me, for 
I was almost alone in the academy: the three empty 
desks which my friends had occupied gave my por¬ 
tion of the room a desolate air. Ken worthy had 
seconded my request with a grave smile, and no one 
was permitted to occupy them. Anna Clare came 
to school occasionally, but her health continued deli¬ 
cate all the winter, and when she did come, I was 
rendered almost jealous by the devotion, the beauti¬ 
ful, deep love which every modest act and tone ex¬ 
hibited toward our young master. I was grieved 
by her want of confidence, for though a child must 
have seen how pure aud ardent were her newly 
aroused feelings, she gave them no voice, even to 
me, her oldest, truest friend. 

There was something about Kenworthy that 
puzzled and amazed me. Young as we both 


^back the hood from her face and winding my arm 
around her. 

She was trembling like an aspen leaf, and still 
continued to sob more violently than before, while 
the face which I had but partially revealed was 
hastily buried in her locked hands. 

A strange, cold feeling came over me—a pre¬ 
sentiment of evil, indefinite, hut overwhelming. 

“ Anna,” I said, scarcely conscious of the words 
my lips were uttering, 44 this seems very strange. 

! Who has wronged you—what can have happened? 
Has Mr. Kenworthy—” 

She started to her feet as I uttered the name, 

| and the face which she turned full on mine was 
t pale with indignant and passionate grief. 

| “ Do not mention his name again, unless you 

; would drive me mad !” she exclaimed. 

J 44 Anna,” I replied, lost in amazement , 44 1 thought 


were, unaccustomed to society, and scarcely con- < you loved that man. You would not take me in- 
scious that a being so heartless as a “ man of the j to your confidence, but every act of yours, every 


world” could exist—it was not strange that we 
were all incapable of comprehending him. His 
attentions to Anna Clare were never intruded on 
the notice, and at times he seemed even studiously 


word and tone went to convince me of it.” 

She stood a moment as if bewildered with the 
thoughts that crowded on her, then burst into 
tears, arid resting her cheek on my shoulder, mur- 


neglectful and cold,peeping her in doubt, I do be- < mured— 


lieve, of his feelings toward her out of mere wan- j “ Do not reproach me ; I was proud—I did not 

tonness, for he loved her, I am sure be did, at that j try to hide any thing from you, but it was so hu- 

titne,mnd with his whole heart. j miliating I could not own in words how much, 

One cold, sharp evening, when the weather how fatally I loved him. Every day I thought he 
seemed too severe for a female to be out, Anna j would have 6poken out—and then I could tel^you 
Clare came down to our house, muffled in her j all without blushing. He has spoken now !” she 
school cloak, and with the hood drawn over her J added, in a firm voice, and with a slight scornful 
head. Her cheek shone out bright and crimson < laugh. 

beneath the dark lining, and there was an expres- j « What—Anna Clare—you do not mean—” 

sion in her eyes that I had never witnessed be- \ 44 You will not mention his name again!” she 

fore, a quick sparkling fire, as if all the pride of \ said, quickly interrupting me. as if to check thein- 


her pure nature had been set in action at once, 
and would nqver be quenched again. She had 
entered the House without knocking, and coming 
directly to the table, where I was busy with my 
lessons, she placed her arms round my neck and 
whispered— 

44 1 have come to stay with you all night—let us 
go to bed now, shall we?” 

It had been many a long day since Anna Clare 
had sought mo thus; absorbed by other feelings, 


dignant words that hovered on my lips. 

44 No, no,” I said, “you cannot love him now— 
all respect must have perished in your heart—no 
girl could love where she has ceased to respect. 
Let the ingrate go!” 

[ We went to rest, but my sleep was imperfect, 
| though 1 lay motionless and with closed eyes, that 
; the poor girl by my side might, if possible, find 
\ some repose. But it was of no avail—toward mid- 
l night she drew her arm from my neck, crept to the 


she had forgotten how much I loved her. I felt > outer verge of the bed, and gave way to her grief 
Voi. IV .—9 
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in tears and sobs that were painful to hear, the J 
more painful when she strove to stifle them. i 

“ Anna,” I said, at length, “ he is unworthy of 

such tears.” j 

“ I know it—I know it,” she said, with a start, 
and striving to check her sobs— 14 but I feel so 
alone—so broken-hearted !” j 

TO BE CONCLUDED. \ 


80 NG OF MOSES j 

OH THB SHORES OF THE RED SEA. j 
BT CHARLES J . PETERSOH. j 

We will sing unto the Lord, he hath triumphed j 
gloriously, j 

The war horse and the rider he hath cast into the ^ 
sea; > 

The Lord our father’s God hath been, he is our \ 
strength and song, \ 

His arm uplifts the floods and breaks the jaw teeth of j 
the strong! \ 

The Lord is our salvation, the god of Gods, for lo! < 

Like stubble in his breath of wrath he hath consumed \ 
the foe; \ 

The deeps have covered Pharoah, and his chosen t 
captains all, ? 

His chariots and horses—there are none to weep j 
his fall! | 

All through the arid desert they pressed upon our j 
track, i 

All through the march the gleam of spears shone on j 
us looking back; s 

And in the solemn night-time their distant hum j 
arose, ? 

As when among the sand hills the stormy south j 
wind blows. s 

Ay! we heard afar their noises, their shouts and cla- j 
rions shrill, > 

And their banners in the setting sun biased on each j 
western hill; J 

And hotly thundering in pursuit their squadrons j 
shook the plain, \ 

As when Leviathan in wrath lashes the wintry ] 
main i 


And the hearts of all were desolate, for from the hos¬ 
tile camp 

Came sound of arms preparing, and sentry’s measured 
tramp. 

We tossed in broken slumbers, for we saw the mor¬ 
row’s fight, 

The charge, the stand, defeat, despair, and oh! the 
bitter sight, 

Our wive’s white bosoms gashed and red, our babes 
upon the flood— 

And we dreamed we heard the vultures flap their 
wings above the blood. 

We woke: the Lord is merciful, our God is God of 
all. 

He hath smote the wicked sore, he hath broke the 
oppressor’s thrall; 

With shouting and rejoicing, with dancing and with 
praise. 

With cymbal, harp and lyre we will triumph all our 
days. 

The breath of God is mighty, he bade the east wind 
blow 

For a way unto his people, for a judgment to his 
foe! 

Ere the morning dawn we looked, and the sea was 
dry before. 

With a wall of waters right and left, the path from 
shore to shore. 

Then down into the deep we went, into the wild 
abyss, 

Deaf’ning, we heard far overhead, the whirling wa¬ 
ters hiss; 

The twilight stars grew dimmer, and above with out¬ 
line bold. 

We saw the billows heave and fall against the pale 
sky cold— 

Heave up and fall with glistening sides and toppling 
crests of white, 

Threat’ning to plunge in thunder down upon "the 
dixzy sight— 

Though pale our faces, ’twas beneath the water’s 
ghastly hue, 

For we knew in doubt and darkness the Lord would 
bear us through! 

Yet some were there faint-hearted, who mourned for 
Egypt’s ease, 

Who' trembled at the gaping jaws and monsters of the 


But the angel oi the Lord was there, the pillar of the ? seas: 

cloud > Our wives clung to us wildly, our children wept 

That shone in fire upon our way, but was to them a \ aloud, 

shroud, \ And sobs and shrieks half stifled came choking from 

A shroud that wrapped them all about, and hid us j the crowd, 
from their sight, > 

And led them up and down the hills throughout the > But we cheered them with brave words, and with 

fearful night. J bold hearts as we went 

s We lifted up a hymn to God, the Lord Omnipotent! 

The sun set on the barren shore and on the waters l At last upon the further shore, at dawn we saw the 
black, j shine 

Whit’ning in fitful scud upon the fresh’ning night f Of banner-point and spear-head along our foremost 
wind’s track; * line— 
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Then a shiver and a tumult through every stern heart 
ran, 

And hands were clasped, and garments waved—a 
phrenzy seized each man, 

And rose a mighty shout that went rolling down the 
ranks, 

As when Nile’s swollen cataracts chafe roaring in 
their baftks. 

And from the shore’t was answered; but even as it 
rose. 

Already on the sands we saw the chariots of our 

• foes; 

And when in safety on the cliffs our people stood at 
last. 

Already down into the sea their thronging hosts had 
passed. 

Exult upon the timbrel, let Miriam’s virgins dance, 

Lo! horse and rider struggling in the white and chafed 
expanse; 

And banners, casques and chariots, the weak man and 
the strong, 

Toss’d to and fro as feathers when the Monsoon 
shrieks along! 

As a thunderbolt descending, as an obelisk might 
fall, 

As solid Sinai sinking, went down that watery 
wall! 

High to the azure heavens flew up the creamy 
foam; 

The crash awoke the Bedawee off in his desert 
home; 

The lion started, gazed around, and howl’d in 
wild affright; 

The river horse rushed from his reeds and churn’d 
the waters white; 

And far where Pharoah’s capital shone in the morn¬ 
ing sky, 

Shook Mcmnon’s image weird as when an carth- 
' quake surges by. 

Oh! weep ye maids of Meroe, ye Theban virgins 
wail, 

Along the Red Sea borders your lovers lie all pale; 

And the foam is on the lips ye so oft have fondly 
prest, 

And the slimy sea-weed lies on the hearts where ye 
would rest. 

Oh! mourn Egyptian wives, and in sackcloth bow to 
earth. 

No holy corpse in spices shall consecrate your 
hearth; 

Where the hungry jackall prowls and the vulture 
screams they lie, 

And their bones, before the summer, shall whiten in 
the sky. 

Go to, ye priests of Isis! your gods are put to 
shame; 

What was your stall fed idol when the Lord Jehovah 
came? 


J When he came in sudden anger, and forth his arms 
were thrown, 

And the hosts of Pharoah sank in the waters like a 
5 stone ? 

| Exult upon the timbrel! let Miriam’s virgins dance! 

! In ripples soft the ocean flows beneath the morning’s 
glance; 

And o’er the Eastern desert against the Orient’s gold, 
The stately palms of Elim by cool wells we behold. 

5 Exult uponfhe timbrel! the tyrant’s speqr is stayed, 

| A highway through the wilderness the Lord our God 
| hath made; 

| Ay! he who on the thunder’s mane his red right 
j hand doth lay, 

{ And reineth in the whirlwind, will lead us on alway! 

< The Hivite and the Jebusite shall fall beneath our' 
| sword, 

\ And Aniorite and Perrizite shall wither as a gourd; 

\ For the God of Jacob guides us where Abraham was 
| led, 

j To the land of milk and honey, and the wine press 
\ running red! 

Forever and forever, shall the Lord Jehovah reign, 
i He hath saved us from the spoiler, he hath made 

\ their strength in vain! 

> Oh! sing unto the Lord, he hath triumphed glori- 
\ ously, 

The war-horse and his rider he hath cast into the 
j sea! 

I LINES 

\ Written on seeing a Moth with the Image of a Crucifix 
| cm its Wings. 

| BT THOS. E. UH BIBBER. 

| Haste. Christians, hasten here to view 

| A picture sweet, a saintly sight— 

> A moth, with Cross of sable hue, 

\ Embroider’d on a ground of white. 

| On either wing, lo! half a Cross! 

\ Come, see how calm and still she lies— 

| A holy thing—bright with the gloss 

\ And pencilling of the upper skies. 

How calm! If roused from visions blest, 

Her crucifix will break in twain; 

But soon each soft wing sinksto rest, 

The sacred sign^soon forms again. 

Thus oft Christ’s hallow’d image breaks 
In two, whem mirror’d on the soul; 

Awhile each sever’d fragment shakes, 

Then joins, to form a perfect whole. 

Oh, no! the thought of that Dread Hour 
No pious heart can e’er forget; 

Tis pictured on the Passion-flower— 

The spear, the nails, the bloody sweat, 

The wounded palms, the bleeding side, 

All—all in vision re-appenr; 

E’en on the stars’t may be descried, 

High hung in either hemisphere. 
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THE MINSTREL. 

BY MBS. MART Y. SPENCER. 

CIIiPTBB I. 

In a forest glade of England, where tall oaks 
spread their thick foliage overhead, and whore, 
through the avenues of the trees, glimpses of deer 
in the distance continually were caught, sat a young 
forester, attired in Lincoln green, by the side of as 
lovely a gill as ever that merry land, famed for the 
heauty of her daughters, has seen. Her eyes were 
bent on the ground ; but her hand lying passively 
in his, the rich glow of her cheek, and the heaving 
of her bosom made this no unfavorable sign. It 
was evident that she loved and was beloved. 

“ And you will never cease to love me,” she said 
at last, looking timidly up; “you are going away 
to the wars—you may forget—” 

“ Never,” said he, energetically, interrupting her. 
“ How can I,” he added, lifting her delicate hand 
to his lips and kissing it, “forget one so lovely ?” 

She looked down, and her color heightened. 
Then she seemed about to speak, but checked her¬ 
self. The lover gazed on her inquiringly, and lift¬ 
ing her eyes, she caught the expression of his face. 

“ You are angry with me!” she said. 

“ No—speak freely—what do you fear?” 

Assured by these words, with a sudden effort she 
unburdened her bosom. 

“I fear—that is—something tells me,” she con¬ 
tinued, abruptly, “that you will forget me for an¬ 
other when you are away^-that you will wed some 
one higher and more beautiful than I—for you will 
win renown and honors, and no longer a squire, \ 
will learn to despise the poor knight’s daughter.” \ 
The lover’s cheek burned at these words, and his j 
first impulse was to drop her hand. < 

“Now, by St. George, this is too had, Ada,” he \ 
said, rising ; but seeing that she burst into tears, | 
his anger vanished; he sank on his knee, seized \ 
her hand, covered it with kisses, and then drew the < 
weeping girl soothingly to his bosom. I 

“Forgive me,” ho said, “I am too passionate for I 
one so delicate as you. Forgive me, dear Ada, and j 
oh! believe that nothing—neither honor, wealth, \ 
nor rank, the smiles of the beautiful or high-born \ 
can induce me to forget you.” | 

Soothed by his ardent protestations, and by his j 
tender concern, Ada gradually dried her tears, and : 
looked up from his shoulder, on which her head had 
been passionately reclined. 

“ No, it was I that should be forgiven. I did 
wrong to suspect you for a moment. But a strange, 
unaccountable fear came over me—it must have 
been a whisper from the evil one, who is ever ready 


to tempt us—and I gave utterance to it raher as 
from one speaking in me, than as from rry own 
heart.” 

“ Dismiss such temptations from you hereafter, 
dearest, at once; for as soon could this river 
dry up, or the poor squire become earl in yonder 
castle, as I could forget you.” 

He pointed as he spoke to the river winding 
through the forest, and followed its course with 
the eye, to a castle far off among the distant hills, 
perched, like an eyrie, on the summit of an ina^ 
cessible rock—the stronghold of the earls of Mon¬ 
mouth, then the mightiest barons in the west of 
England : and the ardor with which he spoke car¬ 
ried conviction to Ada’s heart. 

“ I will not suspect you. No!—though I hear 
that you are faithless, I will not believe it. But I 
pray God the hour may never come when I bear 
this.” 

“ Nor will it,” said the lover, sanguinely. « There 
now, dry up your last tear, and let us talk of the 
future. Oh ! how happy will be the *joy when I 
return from the wars, with wealth enough to buy 
us a cottage, hard by some sylvan glade like this, 
where we may spend our lives together.” 

The maiden hid her face in her lover’s broad 
bosom: and thus we will leave themr. 


> CHAPTER II. 

| Two years had passed—two long and weary 
j years to Ada—since the lovers parted,at the moon- 
| lit easpment of that fair girl. In that time sad and 

< eventful changes bad come over our heroine. Her 
j father had died, and the little inheritance he poa- 

sessed, which was scarcely sufficient to afford the 
‘ worn out warrior the necessities of life, had been 
I wrongfully wrested from the orphan, and, hot»se- 
; ; less and almost friendless, she had been forced to 

< accept a station in a humble yeoman’s cottage. 

< She would have sunk amid her trials, but that- the 
\ consciousness of Herbert’s love, and the knowledge 
c that he would come some day to claim her as his 
i bride, at first sustained her, and afterwards habit, 

: in a measure, accommodated her to her altered for- 
; tunes. 

But month glided after month, and she received 
no tidings of Herbert, save on uncertain message 
sent her from the port whence he was about to 
embark for France, to share in the victories of the 
great Henry. The communications between the 
two countries were, at that doyi uncertain, and 
those living in secluded rural districts, like the one 
where Ada now resided, heard from their friends 
only after a long interval, and generally relied on a 
returning soldier or chance traveller for news. The 
knowlcdgo of this long consoled Ada for the ab- 
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sence of any message from Herbert, but when 
months had glided into years, and others, living in 
the neighborhood, had heard from brothers or lovers 
in the army, she began gradually to despond. She 
had seen how her friends -at the approach of mis¬ 
fortune, had deserted her—she knew that men 
were often faithless—and might not new scenes, 
good fortune, and continued absence have alienated 
Herbert’s affections for her ? Several times she had 
sent messages to him, but received no reply. The 
few who knew her former history assured her that 
she was deserted, and so, at last, almost broken 
hearted, she confessed to herself that Herbert might 
be unfaithful. Her suspicions, against which hope 
struggled long, were finally confirmed. 

One evening, a wounded soldier, bound still fur¬ 
ther into the interior, and weary with the day’s long 
travel, stopped at the farm-house and begged a 
night's lodging. From the window of her little 
room Ada overheard him relating, to a group on 
the green, a narrative of a wonderful accession of 
fortune which had happened to a poor young knight 
in the army. 

“I knew him well,” said the soldier, “and a 
brave youth he was—I served under him, and he 
must be a man of courage whom I follow. He 
came from the shire next beyond this, and I have 
heard was once a forester; but he got to be my 
lord Alden’s squire, and for saving his master's life 
at Agincourt, was knighted on the spot. But, 
though brave as old lion-hearted Richard, he was 
poor, and had few friends, so he rose slowly. It 
was rumored in camp that he loved some beautiful 
lady as poor as himself, and that he was to marry 
her if ever he could win wealth enough to support 
her. But, I trow, this was a mistake, for, though 
not very rich, he gradually won enough wealth for 
a lover eager to wed. Yet, be that as it may, I ’ll 
venture be *11 think of no dowerless dame now, for 
lo! when the grim old earl of Monmouth died, it 
was discovered that Sir Herbert Nelson was his 
next male heir, though the relationship was so dis¬ 
tant that the young knight never pretended to claim 
it, and so now he is in possession of more manors 
than there are houses in this pretty village of yours. 
Comrades, here’s to you in this brown ale—a right 
hearty friend to the soldier is our sturdy host, the 
owner of this form—I drink his health.” 

Ada heard this narrative with a quick beating 
heart. Every thing seemed to swim around her. 
Her heart leapt at the glad news of her lover’s ele¬ 
vation, but she sighed instantly afterwards when 
she thought of bis desertion. Surely, she reasoned, 
now that he was a great lord he could have sent a 
messenger specially to her. She longed to ask if 
he had yet returned to England; and, fortunately, 
9 * 


r one among the group of listeners anticipated her 
wish. 

| “And has he come back to claim his estates l’ 1 
| asked a spectator. “ I mind me of Monmouth cas- 

I tle, perched like a raven’s nest high on a cliff— 
there will be merry feasting tberfi when |the young 
heir comes, and I should like to drink some of the 
> brown ale, and be at the roasting of the ox.” 

| “ Ah! you are too late for that,” said the soldier, 

\ laughing, “ for the earl returned a month ago, and 
| is by this time done with feasting, and is looking out 
\ for a wife to grace his board.” 

! Ada heard no more. Again all things swam 
\ around her, and she lost her consciousness. When 
j she recovered slowly and painfully from her faint- 
, ing spell, the boon companions had left the lawn, 

\ and the moon was high in heaven. 

\ “Lost—lost,” were her first audible words; 

1 “oh! faithless Herbert, little did I think this of 
\ you. And to remember your protestations when 
| we parted ! But I will not believe you could so 
\ desert me. Ah! me—yet it must be true,” and 
| she wrung her hands and sobbed wildly. 

| But Ada had strength of character, and the re- 
\ suit was, after a long fit o^ weeping, that she re- 
| solved to satisfy herself in person of her lover’s 
j faithlessness before she would give up all hope. 

; Her mind, naturally full of resources, soon hit upon 
j a plan by which she might learn Herbert’s senti¬ 
ments without betraying herself. She remembered 
\ to have brought with her from her former home a 
$ suit which a page of her father had worn, when the 

I old knight was rich and powerful. She determined 
to array herself in this, so a % to disguise her sex 
and taking her harp and her faithful hound with 
her, secretly to leave the farm-house, make her way 
across the country to Mownouth castle, find en- 
\ trance to its owner, and play some tune that would 
? suggest the past to him. She had no doubt but 
1 she should thus discover his sentiments. If he 
1 had proved faithless, she resolved to leave him for- 
> ever. 

* 

j CHAPTER III. 

> 

! Once having formed her plan, Ada proceeded to 
I put it into execution, and by midnight had concluded 

I every preparation. She left a written message in 
her little room for the parish priest—for the good 
yeoman could not read—telling her friends she 
would be gone some days, perhaps forever, but that 
\ she was in no peril, and would ever remember their 
\ kindness, if God willed it that they end she should 
5 never meet again. Then, stealthily summoning 
\ her father’s hound, she betook herself to her way. 

> It was a fortnight before Ada, travelling on foot 
| over rough and unfrequented roads, to avoid being 
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discovered, reached the end of her journey. She The voice of the crowd seconded this opinion, 
had subsisted partly through charity, and partly by i though two or three murmured, but, at that in- 


the aid of a little sum she had saved ; and though 
she had sulTered many privations, she had been 
sustained by her high spirit through all. But when 
she reached the foot of the castle hill, this support 
gave way. All the difficulties of her situation brokf 
upon her. How should she, in her almost mendi¬ 
cant character, make her way to the earl, through 
rude horse-boys and coarse men-at-arms ? She sat 
down on a rock, and, for the first time, hesitated 
whether she should proceed or go back. Here, 
weaned out, she fell asleep, nor woke for more 
than an hour. But when she did, she felt re¬ 
freshed—her energy returned to her, and she no 
longer hesitated to go on. 

Warders, pages, and scullions thronged the cas- 


stant, a page came running across the court-yard, 
exclaiming— 

“My lord rides out directly—clear the way, ye 
varlets. What! idling around a wandering knave 
of a minstrel! Away with him—pack him forth 
as soon as possible. If it were a pretty girl, now, 
we could hide her in the buttery,” and with the 
ribald jest he passed on. 

Stunned and sick at heart, Ada turned away ; 
but, as if she did not move fast enough, the rough 
speaker aforementioned laid his hand on her to 
push her along. Her faithful hound at this uttered 
a low growl, which the man repaid with a kick, 
when the dog sprang at his throat. A violent up¬ 
roar ensued, which terrified Ada almost to death. 


tie yard, jesting in loud tones, when the disguised j She recollected little of what followed, except that 


minstrel, after having obtained admittance, entered 
it. She paused at first timidly on seeing the up¬ 
roar, but remembering her assumed character, ad¬ 
vanced with a bolder step. 

“Ha! what have we horc?” said one of the 
group. “A minstrel boy, and, i’ faith, a hand¬ 
some youth he is. If he can only ploy as well as 
he looks, we shall have rare music.” 

“ Come, givo us a roundelay,” said another. 
“ Why, one would think you a girl, you look down 
so bashfully.” 

Ada trembled lest they should discover her 1 , and 


she saw a tall and richly *attired form, which she 
; recognized as that of Herbert, appear angrily at a 
* window, and immediately afterwards she found 
!■ herself thrust from the gateway, while her faithful 
, hound was cast after her. 

I C H APT E K I V. 

j Ada took her totteiing way down the castle 
j steep, her faithful hound walking watchfully by 
’ her, as if conscious that he was now her only pro- 
\ lector, and seemingly careless of his own wounds, 
which dropped blood at every step. The poor girl's 


again rallying herself, she began a plaintive air. i heart was full. She had seen her lover, and so far 


She had scarcely finished it, when the last speaker : 
resumed— ; 

“ You are melancholy, sir minstrel. As for me, ; 
I say away with your sighing songs. Give me a ; 


her object had been gained. She had recognized 
him even in his princely attire, although time had 
materially changed him. But she was rewarded 
by hearing from his own lips the angry order for 


gay roundelay what say you, comrades, shall we ; her removal, even though, forgetting for the time 

her assumed character, she had clasped her hands 
and besought him to protect her, gazing up with a 
look that he surely should have recognized. She had 
heard him reiterate the order more angrily at this— 
and then the succeeding events were a dream, un¬ 
til she found herself on the causeway, an arrow 
flight from the castle. 

Tired, agitated and heart-broken, she tottered 
along until a turn in the wood hid her from the 
sight of the castle, when, no longer fearing disco¬ 
very, she burst into tears and sobbed convulsively. 


have something merry 1” 

“ Ay ! ay !” cried a dozen voices. 

Ada, at this boisterous treatment, thought she 
would sink to the earth. She felt keenly how in¬ 
capacitated she was for the rude encounters neces¬ 
sary to carry out the plan she had undertaken. 
She determined to make an effort* at once to 
escape. 

“Nay, I cannot sing gaily to-day,” she said; 
“ unless, indeed, for the brave earl, of whom I have 
heard so much. Show me to him, and I will, 


when dismissed the audience, sing you the gayest j Her dimmed eyes could scarcely discern the road, 
roundelay they ever taught in Provence.” 

A derisive laugh broke from the one who had 
been the chief speaker hitherto. 

“ By St. Thomas, you ruffle it well, young min¬ 
strel, to ask to see my lord. But know he has no 
leisure for such as you. And, i’ faith, if you are 
too proud to sing for us, and ns we wish, you must 
leave the castle, and find another lodging-place.” 


; and once or twice she would have walked off the 
precipice, if her hound, tugging at her garment, 
; had not recalled her wandering and disturbed 
mind. 

At last she reached the foot of the castle ascent, 
and came upon the spot where she had rested her¬ 
self a few hourr before. The place was sheltered 
from the road, and knowing not whither next to 
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go, she sat down on the rock, and leaning her head 
on her hand, gave way to bitter despondency. Con¬ 
vinced of her lover's faithlessness, and unnerved by 
the late rude scene, she had no desire to live, and 
once or twice she looked wistfully into the stream 
at her feet, as if tempted to end in it her life. But 
from these bitter thoughts she was recalled by the 
wounded hound, who, sitting at her feet, raised his 
head feebly and licked her hand. This simple act 
brought a flood of tears anew into her eyes. 

“ Poor Trail," she said, “ you are now my only 
friend. Oh ! faithless, faithless Herbert—God for¬ 
give you for the wrong you have done me, and for 
the insult of this day." Again she wept convul¬ 
sively. “ Whither shall I go?” she said. “It is 
a fortnight’s journey home, and my strength is ut¬ 
terly spent. I feel as if I could lie down and die 
here; but, base as you have been, Herbert, my 
last breath should breathe a prayer for your forgive¬ 
ness." 

At that instant the hound started and growled, 
and immediately she heard the rapid clatter of horses 
feet coming down the causeway. She looked up. 
A single horseman was dashing down the rocky 
road, leaving a train of fire beneath his charger's 
hoofs. Ada shrunk closer into her half sheltered 
nook, and turned her face to the rock to avoid ob¬ 
servation. Nearer and louder came the thunder of 
the rider, and the hound, though Ada strove to 
restrain him, sprang to his feet, and turning, bayed 
at the stranger. Suddenly the steed was reined in, 
the hound as suddenly ceased, and immediately 
Ada felt an arm encircling her, while a rich, deep 
voice, that thrilled every pulse in her frame, spoke. 

“ For God's sake, Ada, is this you ? Heaven 
forgive me," he exclaimed, as with a shriek of 
strangely mingled doubt and joy, she turned her 
head and recognized her lover, “for the insults 
you have received. You are not dead, as I heard; 
you live, dearest—speak and say you forgive my 
seeming neglect, which I can explain." 

But Ada had fainted, and not until he had 
drenched her face in water, and covered her lips 
with burning kisses, did she revive. She revived 
to find herself in Herbert's arms, to hear him de¬ 
clare his unabated love, to know that he had never 
forgotten her, and that, after fruitless attempts to 
find her, he had been assured she was dead. 

It should have been told that Ada, after her fa¬ 
ther's death, was taken into the family of an honest 
farmer, in a different shire from the one where she 
had lived. He was a stranger to the j>eople of her 
native place, having become acquainted with her 
father in the yars, where he received many bene¬ 
fits from the old knight. Hearing accidentally of 
Ada's loss, w hen casually travelling in her vicinity, 


j his generous heart prompted him to give her a 
j home; but the directions he left where to find him 
were soon forgotten by the neighbors, so that, in less 
than six months, no one in her native place could 
tell whither Ada had gone. When the earl re¬ 
turned to England, he hurried to Ada's former 
home, where the ignorant neighbors, conscious of 
their negligence, sought to conceal it by asserting 
that Ada was dead. Time might have betrayed 
the truth in a more ordinary way, had not the 
scheme of Ada brought her to the castle. 

| The earl had heard the uproar, and advanced to 
j the window to see the cause. At first he noticed 
| only a travelling minstrel, but Ada's supplicating 
j look struck him, and though he did not recognize 
\ her, a strange fancy of having met the face before 
> beset him. He fancied, too, as he saw the hound 
\ stalk down the hill, that there was something fa- 
\ miliar in his gait. Thus musing, he passed down 
i into the court-house to mount his horse, and here 
< the first object that met his eye was the rude cot- 
| lar of the dog, which had been cut off by a chance 
\ stroke of a sword in the scuffle. A suspicion of 
| the truth flashed on him now, which was confirmed 
? when he learned how eagerly the minstrel had 
sought his presence. Flinging himself on his 
j steeed, and ordering no one to follow him, he gal- 
| loped furiously down the rocky road, and met Ada 
as we have seen. 

\ When next the fair girl entered - the gateway of 
| the castle, it was not as a wandering miustrel, but 
■ as the honored bride of one of the noblest and most 
J powerful members of the English baronage. 

\ _ 

| THE WISH. 

$ BT JOHU 9. JENKINS. 

| Contentment calm, and pure, and sweet, 

I 4 Thy footsteps always kindly greet— 

Bloom on thy cheek, and light thine eye, 

With holy, happy ecstasy. 

If in thy breast there linger now 
One thought of love or bridal vow. 

Oh! may it be a welcome guest. 

To bless thy truth, and to be blest. 

j Affection fond and friendship warm, 

\ Be thine in sunshine and in storm, 
j To strew before thee brightest flowers. 

■ And lead thee e'er through fairest bowers. 

j Oh! on thy heart—a tablet fair— 

| Read thou what God hath written there; 
j *T will soothe thee in the saddest hour, 

? To feel His care and know His power. 

\ Faith for thine helper—ne thy shield, 

< The richest treasures earth can yield, 

\ Will be the emblems, pure and bright, 

> Of pleasures in a “ world of light.” 

\ 
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j spectators, not wishing to intrude on the privacy 
THE INDIAN TRAIL. j of th e i r grief, turned their faces away with that in- 
bt pebcie h . 8SLTOB. \ stinctive delicacy which is nowhere found more 

“The Indians have attacked Mr. 8tuart’s house, | often than among those who are thought to be 
burnt it, and carried his family into captivity!” \ merely rude borderers; but they heard sobs, and 
were the first words of a breathless woodsman, as j they knew that the heart of the usually collected 
he rushed into the block-house of a village in Mr. Stuart must be fearfully agitated. 

Western New York, during one of the early border | “My friends,” he said, at length, “this is kind, 
wars. “ Up, up—a dozen men should have been ? I see you know my loss, and are ready to march 
on the trail two hours ago.” j with me. God bless you !” He could say no 

“ God help us!” said one of the group, a bold, \ more, for he was choking with emotion, 
frank forester, and with a face whiter than ashes, “ 8tay back, father,” said young Leper, using for 
he leaned against the wall, gasping for breath. \ the first time a name which, in that moment of de- 
Every eye was turned on him with sympathy, for > eolation, carried sweet comfort to the parent’s heart, 
he and Mr. 8tuart’s only daughter, a lovely girl of \ “ you cannot bear thq fatigues as well as we— 
seventeen, were to be married in a few days. j death only will prevent us bringing back Mary—” 
The bereaved father was universally respected. 1 “ I know it—I know, my son—but I cannot 

He was a man of great benevolence of heart, and \ stay here in suspense. No—I will go with you. 
of some property, and resided on a mill seat he J I have to-day the strength of a dozen men.” 


owned, about two miles from the village. His \ 
family consisted of his eldest daughter and three 
widowed children. He had been from home, so J 
the runner said, when his house was attacked, nor \ 
had the neighbors any intimation of the catastro- j 
phe, until the light of the burning tenements awa- \ 
kened the suspicions of a settler, who resided a mile j 
nearer the village than Mr. Stuart, and who, pro- j 
ceeeding toward the flames, found the houses and > 
mills in ruins, and recognized the feet of females j 
and children on the trail of the Indians. He hur- ! 
ried instantly to the fort, and it was this individual j 
who now stood breathlessly narrating the events j 
which we, in fewer words, have detailed. j 

The alarm spread through the village like fire s 
spreads in a swamp after a drought, and before the { 
speaker had finished his story, the. little block- S 
house was filled with eager and sympathizing j 
faces. Several of the inhabitants had brought their i 
rifles, and others now hurried home to arm them- j 
selves. The young men of the settlement gathered, < 
to a man, around Henry Leper, the betrothed hue- l 
band of Mary Stuart, and though few words were j 
spoken, the earnest grasp of the hand and the ac- > 
companying look, assured him that his friends \ 
keenly felt for him, and were ready to follow him \ 
to the world’s end. The party was about to set 
forth when a man was seen hurriedly running up 
the road from the direction of the desolated home, j 
“ It is Mr. 8tuart,” said one of the oldest of the j 
group. “ Stand back, and let him come in.” j 
The men parted right and left from the door¬ 
way, and immediately the father entered; the 
neighbors bowed respectfully to him as he passed. I 
He scarcely returned their salutations, but ad¬ 
vancing directly to his intended son-in-law, the j 
two mutually fell into each other's arms. The! 


The fathers who were there nodded in assent, 
and nothing further was said, but immediately the 
party, as if by one impulse, set forth. 

There was no difficulty in finding the trail of 
the Indians, along which the pursuers advanced 
with a speed incredible to those unused to forest 
life, and the result of long and severe discipline. 
But rapid as their march, hour after hour elapsed 
without any signs of the vicinity of the savages, 
though evidence that they had passed the route a 
while before was continually met. The sun rose 
high in the heavens until he stood above the tree 
tops, then he began slowly to decline, and at length 
his slant beams could scarcely penetrate the forest; 
yet there were no appearances of the Indians, and 
the hearts of the pursuers began to despond. Al¬ 
ready the opinion had grown general that a further 
advance was useless, for the boundaries of the set¬ 
tler’s districts had long been passed; they were in 
the very heart of the savages’ country; and by this 
time the Indians had probably reached their vil¬ 
lage. Yet, when the older men, who alone would 
venture to suggest a return, looked at the father or 
at his intended son-in-law, they could not utter the 
words which would carry despair to two almost 
breaking hearts, and so the march was continued. 
But night drew on, and one of the elders spoke. 

“ There seems to be no hope,” he said, stopping, 
and resting his rifle on the ground, “ and we are 
far from our families. What would become of 
the village if attacked in our absence 1” 

This was a question that went to every heart, 
and by one consent the party stopped, and many, 
especially of the^ older ones, took a step or two in¬ 
voluntarily homewards. ' The lather and young 
Leper looked at each other in mute despair. 

“ You are right, Jenkins,” the young man said. 
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at length. “ It is selfish in us to lead you so far > 
away from home on—” and here for an instant he \ 
choaked—“on, perhaps, a fruitless errand. Go . 
back—we thank you for having come so far. But ; 
as for me, my way lies ahead, even if it lead into , 
the very heart of an Indian village. 1 ’ j 

“And I will follow you!” “And I!” “And I!” j 
exclaimed a dozen voices, for daring, in moments \ 
like these, carries the day against cooler counsels, | 
and the young to a man sprang to Leper’s side. j 
Even the older men were affected by the conta¬ 
gion. They were tom by conflicting emotions, j 
now thinking of their wives and little ones behind, | 
and now reminded of the suffering captives before, f 
They still fluctuated, when one of the young men j 
exclaimed in a low voice— < 

“ See—there they are!” and, as he spoke, he j 
pointed to a thin column of light ascending in twi- j 
light above the tree tops from the bottom of the val- j 
ley lying immediately before them. j 

“ On, then—on,” said Jenkins, now the first to ■> 
move ahead ; “ but silently—for the slightest noise j 
will ruin our hopes.” j 

Oh! how the father’s heart thrilled at these j 
words. The evident belief of his neighbors in the 
uselessness of further pursuit had wrung his heart, 
and, with Leper, ho had resolved to go on unaided, j 
though meantime ho watched with intense anxiety \ 
the proceedings of the council, for he knew that ( 
two men, or even a dozen, would probably be in¬ 
sufficient to rescue the captives. But when his 
eyes caught the distant light, hope rushed wildly 
back over his heart. With the next minute he was 
foremost in the line of pursuers, apparently the 
coolest and most cautious of all. 

With noiseless tread the borderers proceeded un¬ 
til they were within a few yards of the encamped 
Indians, glimpses of whom they began to catch 
through the avenue of trees, as the fire flashed up 
when a fresh brand was thrown on it. Stealthily 
creeping forward a few paces further they discerned 
the captive girl, with her two little brothers and 
three sisters, bound, a short distance apart from the 
group: and, at the sight, the fear of the father lest 
some or all of his little ones, unable to keep up in 
the hasty flight, had been tomahawked, gave way 
to a thrill of indescribable joy. He and Jenkins 
were now by common consent looked on as lead¬ 
ers of the party. He paused to count the group. 

“ Twenty-five in all,” he said, in a low whisper. 
“ We can take off a third at least with one fire, 
and then rush in on them,” and he looked to Jen¬ 
kins, who nodded approvingly. 

In hurried whispers the plan of attack was re¬ 
gulated, each having an Indian assigned to his rifle. 
During this brief pause every heart trembled lest 


the accidental crackling of a twig, or a tone spoken 
unadvisedly above a whisper, should attract the at¬ 
tention of the savages. Suddenly, before all was 
arranged, one of them sprung to his feet and looked 
suspiciously in the direction of our little party. At 
the same instant another sprang toward the pri¬ 
soners, and with his eyes fixed on the thicket 
where the pursuers lay, held his tomahawk above 
the startled girl, as if to strike the instant any de¬ 
monstration of hostility should appear. 

The children clung to their sister’s side with 
stifled cries. The moment was critical. The 
proximity of the pursuers was suspected, and that 
their discovery would immediately result. To wait 
until each man had his victim assigned him might 
prove ruinous, to fire prematurely might be equally 
so. But Leper forgot every consideration in the 
peril of Mary, and, almost at the instant when the 
occurrences we have related were taking place, took 
aim at the savage standing over his betrothed, and 
fired. The Indian fell dead. Immediately a yell 
rang through the forest, the savages leaped to their 
arms, a few dashing toward the thicket, others 
rushed on the prisoners, and others, and these 
were the more sagacious, retreating behind trees. 
But with that whoop a dozen rifles rang on the 
air, and half a score of the assailed fell to the earth, 
while the borderers, breaking from their thicket, 
with uplifted knives and tomahawks, came to the 
rescue. A wild hand to hand conflict ensued, in 
which nothing could be seen except the figures of 
the combatants lolling together among the whirl¬ 
ing leaves, nothing heard but angry shouts, and 
the groans of the wounded and dying. In a few 
minutes the borderers were victorious. 

Leper had been the first to enter the field. The 
! instant he fired, flinging down his rifle, he leaped 
\ from bis hiding place, and rushed to Mary’s side, 

| thinking only of her safely. It was well he was so 
\ prompt. Two stalwstrt savages dashed at her with 
swinging tomahawks, but the knife of Leper found 
I the heart of one, and the other fell, stunned by a 
j blow from the butt end of the father’s rifle, who 
> followed his intended son a step or two behind, 
i A second’s delay would have been too late. 

( Fortunately, none of the assailants were killed, 
\ though several were seriously wounded. The sud- 
\ den ness of the attack may account for the compara- 
’ tive immunity which they enjoyed. 

How shall we describe the gratitude and joy 
with which the father kissed his rescued children 1 
How shall we tell the rapture with which Leper 
clasped his affianced bride to his bosom 1 We 
feel our incapacity for the task, and drop the veil 
over emotions too holy for exposure^ But many 
a stout borderer wept at the sight. 
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FA8HION8 FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The fashion plate for this month is rich in costumes 
for the opening fall. 

Fia. i.—A Bridal Dress of rich lace over white 
satin. The corsage is richly ornamented and cut 
nearly round at the waist, and half high on the shoul¬ 
ders. Sleeves reaching to the elbows, trimmed with 
three falls of lace. A magnificent white veil com¬ 
pletes this costume. 

Fig. ii.—A Promenade Dress of a light fawn 
color. Corsage high and light: sleeves long and 
plain except at the shoulders where they are orna¬ 
mented with cross-work. The skirt in front is orna¬ 
mented in the like style. 

Fig. Hi.—A Walking Dress. — A robe of redingote 
of Pekin silk striped blue and white; high and tight 
pointed corsage, down the centre of which, as well 
as ihejupe, is placed a fancy silk corded trimming or 
embroidery, having a very light effect; the sleeves are 
fulled in at the seam, causing the sleeve to set over 
the arm in creases, the top part having a plain round 
jockey ornamented with two rows of narrow silk 
fancy trimming to match that which decorates the 
skirt, the wrist finished with a row of rather narrow 
lace. Capote of light blue areophanc , the brim sur¬ 
rounded with a twisted rouleau of the same light 
material, the interior and exterior of the capote are 
decorated with small shaded yellow roses. 

Fig. iv.—A Carriage Dress of a beautiful shot 
pink and lilac silk; the skirt is made to open on each 
side, showing an under skirt of white, grot de Naples, 
and is laced across with a narrow pink silk cord, 
caught at each end with a satin button; the corsage 
is made perfectly high and open on each side in the 
same manner as the skirt; long tight sleeves, open 
from the wrist to a little below the elbow, and deco¬ 
rated with three puffings of white silk; a small ruche 
of tulle surrounding the top of the corsage; scarf of 
striped barege. Bonnet of white Italian straw, the 
crown ornamented with a splendid white Russian 
plume, the interior of the brim enlivened with small 
puffings of pink ribbon; brides of the same. 

Fio. v.—A n Evening Dress of silk: low and 
rounded corsage, trimmed in a new and fanciful 
style. The hair is in curls: sleeves short. 

Fig. vr.—A Carriage Dress of pale green silk: 
corsage high and pointed, having a lace fall around 
the top, and showing the chemisette: sleeves long, 
with a broad band above the elbow. Capote of while 
Italian straw, ornamented with roses. This will be a 
favorite costume for September. 

The season in both London and Paris has been un¬ 
usually rich in elegant and costly costumes. 

Bonnets. —Lace bonnets, lined with a colored 
gauze, such as pink, and ornamented with pink 
marabouts, shaded white, have been very fashion¬ 
able, and will continue to be so until fall sets seri¬ 
ously in, when fancy straws will supplant them, de¬ 
corated with wreaths. Bonnets of very fine sewn 
straw are usually trimmed with a new description of 
bow called indtfraiclic<ibles. Then there is the Ita¬ 
lian straw ornamented with white ostrich feathers, 


or shaded marabouts. A pretty style of trimming is 
where bouquets of flowers droop in a sort of bunch, 
and are attached with white or straw-colored rib¬ 
bons. 

Promenade Dresses. —The following may be con¬ 
sidered as the mode adapted for this style of dress at 
the present moment:—For instance, a dress of gipsy 
plaid, the skirt trimmed with broad tucks, surmounted 
with narrow folds of the same, forming a heading 
round the bottom of the jupe ; the body high and 
plain, the point of the waist being slightly rounded; 
plain sleeves, with folds at the top forming the epau¬ 
let. Others are trimmed with an immense broad 
flounce, reaching a third way op on the dress, and 
cut in square points, lightly fulled; the body plain, 
and very long waisted, the point of which is rounded 
and open in the front en camr ; plain sleeves. Flounces 
are still the rage, very broad, and put on rather scanty; 
they are generally cut in the form of vandyke, pinked 
or stamped. Morning dresses have two broad tucks 
or folds, having a more simple appearance. We have 
received a description of a promenade dress peculiar¬ 
ly applicable for this month. The dress is white; 
body and sleeves fitting close to the figure. Mantelet 
scarf, of shaded green satin, edged all round with 
black lace, a moderate width of open work gympe di¬ 
vides the back of the mantelet, showing the waist, 
and giving a perfect loumour to the back part of the 
figure; collar of the same open fancy work, surround¬ 
ed with a row of open black lace; the ends of this 
mantelet are confined to the waist in the front with a 
green ceinture, tying in a bow, and two rather long 
ends. Bonnet of pink, the front slightly turned at the 
edge, the interior of which is decorated with a plait¬ 
ed fulling, the exterior prettily trimmed with ribbon 
and flowers. Another costume is even more pretty. 
It is composed of striped mouselline de laine —such 
as is now all the fashion—and the entire front of this 
dress is made open, so as to show the under dress of 
white batiste , and is laced across with a small rouleau 
of the same material; a rounded corsage, high up to 
the throat, straight sleeves reaching to a little above 
the wrist, and ornamented with a small pointed cuff*; 
the wrist surrounded with a fulling of muslin, set in 
to a narrow band of embroidery. Capote of blue over 
a white foundation, the edge of the front ornamented 
with two small pipings; the crown decorated with a 
handsome ostrich feather, shaded blue and white, and 
attached to the crown with a bow and long ends of 
shaded ribbons. 

Flowers. —The flowers most in favor at the pre¬ 
sent moment are those pretty sprigs of the mimosa, 
so very distinguished in their appearance; then, 
again, wreaths of oak leaves, of the briar, and gera¬ 
nium ; sprigs of the ebon tree and the citron are alao 
much sought after, as well as branches of the vine, 
the grapes of both colours, black and white. 

Colors. —Fashionable colors remain the same as 
last month, pink and lavender; blue and fawns, green 
and peach shots being the most worn. In all that 
relates to evening dress, white is decidedly preferred, 
particularly by our young elegantes. 

Mantillas.— This beautiful appendage to a lady's 
promenade dress is again becoming fashionable. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

The Poetry of Life. By Mrg. Ellis —1 vol. 8 mo .— 
J. <jr H. G. Langley , New York. 

Mrs. Ellis is already well known to the American 
reading public by her tales, but especially by her 
three works entitled “The Women of England,” 
“The Daughters of England” and “The Wives of 
England,” which embody, more than any books of 
the same size extant, lessons of wisdom for her sex. 
We can pronounce no higher eulogy on them than 
to say that, if we had a daughter, they should be 
the first volumes we would procure on forming her 
library. 

The present volume appears in America as the last 
of the series, but was in reality the first of Mrs. Ellis’ 
works, and is distinguished by a freshness which has 
made it our favorite. Here will be found the texts 
from which her subsequent works have been ampli¬ 
fied. The volume discusses the poetry of life, in its 
several departments of the poetry of flowers, painting, 
sound, language, love, grief, Ac. The chapters on 
the poetry of love, grief and the Bible ore especially 
fine; but the most valuable is on the poetry of woman. 
It should be printed in letters of gold and hung up in 
the chamber of every female; for it is full of the most 
important truths, set forth in peculiarly chaste and 
attractive language; and no one, who would follow 
its precepts, could fail of becoming that most lovely 
of all characters, a perfect w4>man. We cannot do 
better than to make a few extracts, regretting that 
our space does not allow us to copy it entire. And 
we will begin with the following admirable analysis 
of the duties and relative positions of the sexes. 

“ Man is appointed to hold the reins of government, 
to make laws, to support systems, to penetrate with 
patient labor and unaeviating perseverance into the 
mysteries of science, and to work out the great fun¬ 
damental principles of truth. For such purposes he 
would be ill qualified, were he liable to be diverted 
from his object by the quickness of his perception of 
external things, by the ungovernable impulse of his 
•wn feelings, or by the claims of others upon his re¬ 
gard or sensibility; but woman’s sphere being one of 
teeling rather than of intellect, all her peculiar charac¬ 
teristics are such as essentially qualify her for that sta¬ 
tion in society which she is designed to fill, and which 
she never voluntarily quits without a sacrifice of good 
taste—I might almost say, of good principle. Weak 
indeed is the reasoning of those who would render 
her dissatisfied with this allotment, by persuading her 
that the station, which it ought to be her pride to 
ornament, is one too insignificant or degraded for the 
full exercise of her mental powers. Can that be an 
unimportant vocation to which peculiarly belong the 
means of happiness and misery ? Can that be a de¬ 
graded sphere which not only admits of, but requires 
the foil development of moral feeling f Is it a task 
too trifling for an intellectual woman, to watch, and 

5 ;uard, and stimulate the growth of reason in the in¬ 
ant mind ? Is it a sacrifice too small to practice the 
art of adaptation to all the different characters met 
with in ordinary life, so as to influence, and give a 
right direction to their tatses and pursuits? Is it a 
duty too easy, faithfully and constantly to hold up an 
example of self-government, disinterestedness, and 
zeal for that which constitutes our highest good—to 
be nothing, or anything that is not evil, as the neces¬ 
sities of others may require—to wait with patience— 


J to endure with fortitude—to attract by gentleness—to 
| soothe by sympathy judiciously applied—to be quick 

< in understanding, prompt in action, and, what is per- 
| haps more difficult than all, pliable yet firm in will 
| —lastly, through a life of perplexity, trial, and lemp- 
| tation, to maintain the calm dignity of a pure and 
\ elevated character, earthly in nothing but its suffering 

< and weakness; refined almost to sublimity in the sera 
| phic ardor of its love, its faith, and its devotion.” 

\ How eloquent—how true! Let those who would 
<' take woman away from her true sphere and force her 
* into one uncongenial to her nature, under the pre- 
! tence of asserting her rights, stand rebuked! 

> With a passage which barely does justice to the 
\ patience of woman under pain, we close. 

“ Scarcely a day passes in which she has not some 
c ache or pain that would drive a man melancholy, and 
f yet how quietly she rests her throbbing temples; how 
<■ cheerfully she converses with every one around her, 
( thus beguiling her thoughts from her own sufferings; 
\ how patiently she resigns herself to the old accus- 
■ tomed chair, as if chained to the very hearth-stone; 
i while the birds are warbling forth their welcome to 
| returning spring, and she knows that the opening 

< flowers are scenting the fresh gales that play round 
) the garden where she may not tread, and that the 
i sunny skies are lighting up the landscape with a 
j beauty which she may not look upon—it is possible, 
J which she never may behold again. Yet what is all 
\ this to woman? Her happiness is not in physical 
\ enjoyment, but in love and faith. Give her but the 
J voice of kindness—the pure sweet natural music of 
j the feminine soul, to soothe her daily anguish—to 

> cheer her mighty vigil, and she will ask no more: tell 
\ her of the . green hills, the verdant woods, and the 
\ silver streams, of the songs of the birds, and the 
\ frolic of the lambs, of nature’s radiant beauty glowing 
j beneath a cloudless sky, and of the universal gladness 
j diffused through (he animal creation—tell her all this, 

in which she has, personally.no participation, and she 
i will be satisfied, nay, blest.” 


The Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe — No. 1.— W. 
H. Graham. Philadelphia. —We need say but little of 
| a writer so long and favorably known to the public, 
j Mr. Poe is a man of genius. His analytical powers 
j are remarkable. His imagination is of the highest 
L order. His choice of words is fine. His style is 
\ original. He is a scholar, a man of taste, and a rigid 

< critic as well on his own productions as on those of 
| others. With these qualifications his prose romances 
S may be expected to be of superior merit: and such we 
j find them to be. The leading story in this number, 

< “ The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” is one of the 
\ most intensely interesting tales that has appeared for 
J years, and fully equal to the prize story which Mr. 
s Poe has lately written. His romances have found 
j such favor abroad that an edition of them is about to 

I appear in Paris. 

Leibig's Agricultural and Animal Chemistry—J. 
% H. Campbell. —Mr. Campbell has here given us, in 
j separate volumes, a re-publication of Leibig’s two 
< valuable and standard works. We notice this edi- 
J tion in consequence of the superior style in which 
$ it is issued, the paper and type both being uncxcep- 
' tionable. Yet the price is but twenty-five cents per 
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volume! Such an opportunity to possess these cele¬ 
brated works should not be neglected. We may here 
mention that Mr. Campbell has lately published, in 
excellent style, “Meander's history of the Christian 
Religion during the first three centuries,” as also 
“Llorente’s History of the Inquisition,” and other 
standard books, interesting to the religious commu¬ 
nity peculiarly. Ilis publications in numbers are 
always superior, in paper and typography, to those 
of any other house. 


The New Mirror—edited hy N. P. Willie and G. 
P. Morris.—Mr. Willis we regard as the best maga¬ 
zine writer of the day. Gen. Morris has published 
more popular songs than any cotemporary, and is re¬ 
markable for his tact and taste as an editor. The 
Mew Mirror is consequently the sprightliest and most 
refined of the weeklies, and is nearly the only one in 
which you may expect to find good poetry. It is to 
the others what the courtly gentleman is to the honest 
burgher. It is elegantly' printed, and each number is 
embellished with a steel engraving. 


f 


The Rover, a weekly magazine , edited hy Seha 
Smith and JMwrence Jjahree — This, and the Mirror 
are conducted on much the same plan. Most of the 
tales in the Rover, however, are selections from 
English authors. But we look for more originality 
now that Seba Smith and Mr. Labree have stepped 
into the editorial chair. 


Pictorial History of the United States , Nos. 4 and ) 

5. American Naval Biography, Nos. 3 and 4 _ edited 5 

by J. Frost , A. M. E. H. Butler , Publisher .—'These \ 
works increase in the merit both of their embel- j 
lishments and text. We hare spoken of them, here- l 
tofore, at length. \ 


\ American Titian. His standard of perfection was 
$ and to attain it he struggled regardless of popu- 
j larity, and w'ith an energy and perseverance that calls 
? lomind the “Excelsior” of Longfellow. Hisintended 
\ cfte f d nwre, on which he has been occupied for 
| twcnt J years, and which no one out of his family 
\ ^ as 8een » i s unfinished, though he worked on it for 
: the last year with the hope of completing it by next 
} spring. 

Mr. Allston has written much fine poetry, some of 
it slightly tinctured with the mysticism of Coleridge, 
with whom, when in England, he enjoyed a close 
intimacy. His “ Sylphs of the Seasons” is deservedly 
celebrated. Of his shorter poems we prefer “Rosa¬ 
lie, one of the most exquisite gems in the language. 
Its music is like his own metaphor, and seems that 
of “ a falling*star.” 

“Oh, pour upon my soul again 
That sad unearthly 6train, 

That seems from other words to plain ■ 

Thus falling, filling from afar, 

As if some melancholy star 

Had mingled with her light her sighs. 

And dropped them from the skies. 

“ ^o-never came from aught below 
This melody of wo. 

That makes my heart to overflow. 

As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before; that with it brings 
nameless light—if light it be— 

That veils the world I see: 

“ £? r a ** * see ar °und me wears 
The hue of oth§r spheres; 

And something blent of sighs and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 

Oh. nothing, sure, the stars beneath. 

Can mould a sadness like to this— 

So like angelic bliss.” 

So, at that dreamy hour of day, 

When the last lingering ray 
Stops at the highest cloud to play— 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 


EDITORS* TABLE. 

Thr death of Washington Allston, the poet and 
painter, was as unexpected as melancholy. He left 
a company of friends in his parlor saying he would 
go up for a few minutes into his studio. At the end 
of half an hour bis wife, finding he did not return, 
went in search of him. He was sitting in a chair, 
apparently gazing up at his large picture, his counte¬ 
nance calm and composed; but on approaching him 
she saw that the spirit had fled. Was not this a 
death for a poet f He was in his sixty-fourth year, and 
his disease was ossification of the heart. Through life 
he was a devoted Christian. 

Mr. Allston was at the head of the artists this 
country has produced, and among them, let it be 
remembered, were such men as Copley, West and 
Stuart. His imagination was powerful as well a&. 
brilliant; his conceptions bold and striking; and his 
coloring obtained for him in Italy the name of the 


\ PUBLISHER’S GOSSIP. 

| “ Send, if you wish your business neglected: go. if 

; you W18h 11 done »” is th e sense of one of Franklin s 
> proverbs We felt the truth of this last month 
j Leaving the sultry town to indulge our leisure in the 
J ^ oantry ’ we found on our return that the magazine 
< had gone on after a way of its own, and that, among 
, other things, the flower, by Mrs. Hill, much to her 
{ as,0Dl8 hment, had been called a Peony instead of a 
\ Japomca » which all the fairies-and in that class are 
( not ladies included ?—know it to be. 
j We are pleased to see, that our fashion plate in 
f haa P roved universally popular, and speaking of 
| faah,on P^tes let us remind you, good public, that 
toe only , of the magazines , have published the fashions 
for each month this year. We do not pompously as . 

< 8en that we onh £ ive the correct fashions, but it is 
' acknow lcdged that we give the earliest, best, and 
most novel. Trust a young and vigorous house for 
beating all others. ** 
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MARGARET COMPTON. 

BT MRS. LAMRKHT. 

In my earlier days it was my lot to pass a great 
portion of my time in a pleasant and quiet village, 
to which I shall give the name of Briarton. The 
recollection of this place is still dear to me. Its 
varied and beautiful scenery dwells on my mind 
with the most vivid exactness, and in hours of 
loneliness—when pensive reflection carries me back 
to the past—many a distinctive point of peculiar 
interest or beauty rises on my mental vision in all 
its former brightness. 

The main street of the village ran along the 
brow of a hill; and in the most thickly settled part 
was a church of the denomination of Congrcga- 
tionalists; a plain, unpretending edifice, surrounded 
by fine old trees. A neat, white house, inhabited 
by the officiating minister, rose on a green knoll 
opposite to the holy edifice. Further on appeared 
the academy; also a white building, distinguishable 
by its long row of narroW windows, the steep flight 
of wooden steps which led to the main entrance, 
and its roof, surmounted by a small cupola con¬ 
taining the warning bell, at summons of which, 
the loitering aspirant for academic honors turned 
with quickened step toward the temple of learning. 

A ledge of grey rocks appeared at the distance of 
a few rods from the academy ; broken into chasms 
and channelled by storms, they offered in several 
places an irregular descent into the valley beneath. 
Along the foot of the rocks rolled a brawling stream, 
which, after several abrupt windings among huge 
masses of stone that, precipitated from the brow of 
the ledge, had in some places nearly choked up 
the bed of the stream, gradually overcame every 
obstacle, and expanding into a glassy river was 
crowned at an advantageous point by a mill. A 
noble beach tree grew at the summit of the ledge, 
over which it flung its glittering branches in rich 
profusion. Stretched on the grass, beneath the cool 
shade, it was here the beautiful student) more con¬ 
templative than his fellows, was wont to Bpend 
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those hours allotted to recreation, in the indulgence 
of wild fancies or poetic fervor more congenial to 
his taste. 

At an angle where two roads meet, stands the 
blacksmith shop; an object by no means devbid of 
interest in a country village. It is pleasing to 
watch the active industry of the persevering work¬ 
man—the cheerfulness with which he pursues bis 
daily toil—to hear the frequent laugh, the snatch 
of song—to mark the roar of the well plied bellows, 
and the ruddy forked flame starting from the ignited 
mass below. 

Then the group assembled at the close of day 
around the door of the smithy; noisy and disputa¬ 
tious—politicians all; each man shouting from the 
top of his lungs, and in his anxiety to make himself 
heard, quite regardless of the claims of his neighbor 
to a similar indulgence; while the humbler appren¬ 
tice, with begrimed features, bis shaggy uncombed 
locks partly covered by a paper cap, his shirt sleeves 
rolled up to his shoulders, leaving a pair of stout 
brawny arms exposed to view, bends over the up¬ 
lifted hoof of some poor, hardly-worked and half 
broken down plough-horse, replacing the dropped 
shoe on the nearly worn-out foot. 

Following a retired road or rather pathway which 
leads from the village main street, we are conducted, 
after many windings among small, low hills, and 
irregular and shrub-covered ground, into a sweet, 
shady glen. This is a lovely spot, and looks the 
very abode of peace. A lowly cottage situated at 
the foot of a green knoll, and nearly hidden among 
old trees which extend their branches protectingly 
over its moss-covered roof, affords a comfortable 
home for two maiden sisters. Their name is 
Compton. They have lived in this secluded spot 
many a year, for the humble dwelling was the old 
family homestead. In it they were born, and in it 
they will, in all probability, resign their breath. It 
is long, very long since they were left in lonely 
orphanage. Their moderate patrimonial inheri¬ 
tance has sufficed for their unambitious desires; 
and of late years their days have glided on quietly 
in this ever-changing world. 
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Not but what they have had their sorrows—for < her companion. I had observed on these occasion*, 
who is without his share 1 yet the patience with { a young man of pleasing appearance, and as I 
which they bore their trials—the meekness with j judged about twenty years of age, who generally 
which they sustained the afflictions which befel j took his station at or near the church door, as if 
them was a subject of wonder to many, and ren- t expecting the arrival of some person or persons in 
dered them objects of veneration to all. \ whom he was interested. On the appearance of 

The elder of the two was handsome, it is said, \ the Misses Compton he would step forward with 
in her youth; neither was the younger without '< alacrity, help them from their horse, which he 
her share of beauty ; yet at the time I saw them I j would carefully lead beneath the shelter oL a 
could not have supposed either had ever possessed 5 neighboring shed, and that done, return to the 
the smallest claim to personal attractions: withered j church and seat himself in the same pew with the 
and decrepid, the elder sister was bent almost double j aged sisters. 

from the combined effects of age and rheumatism; \ Then when the evening service was over, it was 
while the younger, tall, meagre and skinny, in de- j his care to see them safely to-seated on the back of 
spite of good nature, and the reverence which I ? the colt: after which, by taking a short cut across 
felt for her truly estimable character, strongly sug- j lots , he would arrive at their home in time to repeat 
gested the idea of an ambulating mummy. j the service which he had rendered them at the 

Their dwelling was a pattern of neatness; their \ church door, 
little parlor a picture of comfort, particularly on a J Sometimes he would bo seen busily engaged in 
cold winter evening; then how cheerful was the < the small vegetable garden; or patiently waiting at 
blaze of their well replenished wood-fire, how plea- J the smithy of Jonas Weed, while the sorrel colt 
santly sang the tea-kettle placed close to the glow- ' was getting shod. Again, he might be noticed 
ing embers—how comfortably did the large, grey, j conveying home to the cottage a sack full of meal, 
brindled puss fold herself up in one corner of the > the grinding of which ho had been superintending 
hearth, disturbed from time to time, as was indi- : at the neighboring mill. 

cated by the quick movement of her ears when i Yet there were intervals during which he would 
she would lazily open her eyes, and perceiving no J be invisible for months together; when some kind 
immediate call upon her attention, gently drop her \ neighbor, by an extraordinary effort of gallantry, 
head upon her furry breast, and again resign herself > would assist the Misses Compton in alighting at 
to a luxurious doze. ) the church door, some idle villager be induced by 

Then too a neighbor would occasionally drop J much persuasion, and the promise of a good meal 
in; the village doctor, perhaps, brimful of news; i at the end of the job, to dig about three feet of 
or it might be the minister himself, for the Misses ■ garden ground, and unblushingly demand the re- 
Compton were zealous supporters of the church, \ ward of a full day’s labor; while ancient Betty, the 
and distinguished for the regularity of their attend- < superannuated servant of all work, was content to 
ance on Sundays, as well as for the numerous, | lead the “colt” to the smithy, 
though necessarily small contributions on occasion > It was evident that the periodical returns of the 
of fairs, but more particularly on the recurrence J youth brought additional cheerfulness to the in- 
of that highly interesting annual fete, commonly ; mates of the cottage. I chanced to be there one 
designated “ The Spinning Beewhen certainly > evening when he arrived rather unexpectedly; and 
no yarn excelled in softness, no turkey in plump- > I witnessed the joy with which he was received, 
ness, no butter in flavor or consistency, that which j by the elder of the two ladies especially, whom he 
found its way to the parsonage from the hands of i called “ aunt.” 

the kind spinsters. j A mystery 6eemed to exist somewhere. It was 

The primitive simplicity of their mode of con- , not long, however, before it was fully explained, 
vcyance when they attended the village church, j The aged clergyman of the parish one day gave 
was calculated to carry back the imagination to ) me the following account of the Misses Compton, 
those early times when luxury was little known j Thoy were the only offspring of plain and re- 
and economy preferred to ostentatious display. 5 spectablc parents. Their father had conducted his 
Mounted on the back of an ancient sorrel nag j affairs with so much industry and advantage, that, 
grown grey in the service, yet still distinguished j at his decease, which happened while they were 
by the name of “ the colt,” they took their heb- j still very young, he was enabled to leave a small, 
dornadal way to the house of prayer; the younger unincumbered property, quite sufficient for the 
siater guiding the animal, while the elder seated on > support of his widow and her daughters, 
a pillion behind her, ensured the safety of her own j When Margaret,* the elder girl, had arrived at 
position by embracing with one arm the waist of '■ womanhood, she was addressed by the son of a 
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neighboring farmer, with, whose family they had j He informed his mother that he knew a young 
always lived on terms of friendship and intimacy, j man lately established in business who was doing 
The projected connection was highly agreeable to ; exceedingly well, and who had solicited him to 
all parties, and the match was looked forward to > join him, from a conviction that if he did so they 
with universal complacency. j should do more business than all the other store- 

Unfortunately not long before the day appointed / keepers put together. From such conclusive rea- 
for the wedding, old Wilson, the father of Marga- \ soning he allowed no appeal: accordingly he sold 
ret’s lover, fell ill and died. An unavoidable delay \ his property with the exception of the reservation 
followed, arising from the settlement of the estate \ in his mother’s favor, and set off for the small 

and other family concerns, and it was on all sides ! sea-port town of D-, there to figure if possible 

judged best that the marriage should be put off for ‘ in the character of a large country dealer, or as he 
some weeks, at least. s chose to term himself “ a merchant.” 

Old Mr. Wilson had left by will, all his property \ That he was profoundly ignorant of the business 
to his son Everard, (who was his only child) with j in which he had embarked was undeniable; but he 
the exception of the dwelling house and a few acres soon found friends ready to instruct him in the 
of ground which immediately surrounded it, and ; mystery of purchasing and disposing of his goods 
which, together with a very trifling stipend, to be > also; and who condescended occasionally to accept 
paid half yearly, was secured to the widow for her > of a trifling accommodation from him, “not that 
support during the term of her life. \ they were at all distressed,” merely a temporary 

When at length all things were satisfactorily \ embarrassment, arising from the difficulty of the 
arranged, Everard suddenly announced his inten- < times as they had been ; although now they were be- 
tion of selling his portion of the property, and with \ coming uncommonly good; everybody was making 
the proceeds to establish himself as a merchant \ money fast, and it was predicted that Everard 
in a thriving town not many miles distant from j would make it faster than anybody, because he 
Briarton. His mother remonstrated—his friends j began with a clear capital, and was unincumbered 
dissuaded in vain. He gave as his reasons that ] by debt! All this sounded very well; and for a 
“he was tired of farming, and wished to do some- j time his prospects did look tolerably fair. Every 
thing better. His father and grandfather and great \ Saturday evening brought Everard to the door of 
grandfather,” he said, “had lived on in the same the farm-house, and the presence of his mother; 
old place, grubbing in the soil, and gaining, at the j and the whole of Sunday was spent with her 

end of the year a little, it was true, but by no j and his Margaret. The accounts he gave of his 

means enough to repay them for the hard labor J business were flattering; he boasted of the number 
they were obliged to exercise continually; nor by J and worth of his friends; and his mother’s eyes 
any means equal to what he proposed to realize in • swam in tears of delight as she contemplated her 
his new undertaking. Then what pleasure,” he jj son now greatly improved in exterior, and getting 
added, “ it would afford him to bring Margaret to on so well in the world: she blamed herself severely 
a home in town; where the dull, fatiguing routine : in her conversation with Margaret for ever having 
of country-life was unknown; and where, if he was doubted the good judgment and ability of Everard. 
successful in business as he was sure to be, she I It was now midsummer; and it had been settled 

would have nothing to do but pass her time in ease > that the marriage of Everard and Margaret should 

»nd comfort.” - take place early in the autumn. This event was 

Neither Margaret nor his mother were convinced > looked forward to with great interest by Mrs. 
hy his arguments: the former declared heraelf per- i Compton, whose health began rapidly to decline; 
fectly content with her present mode of living; | and though silent on the subject to her daughters, 
she “did not find it dull, neither had it ever been ; she was convinced that she should not long survive, 
fatiguing.” The latter bid him beware of acting J This belief rendered her still more desirous that a 
rashly: “it was true that their family had not protector should be ensured for one of her daughters 
grown rich by their farming, but then they had ’ at least There was a prospect also, that Sarah, the 
secured a competence, and always enjoyed what ; younger sister, would ere long follow the praise- 
might be ranked among the first of earthly bles- ; worthy example about to be set her by Margaret, 
sings—health. How many hundreds and hun- ' A young student of divinity had seen and admired 
dreds,” she said, “would rejoice in possessing a j the pretty cottage lass, and his frequent visits re¬ 
home like that which he was about to exchange j suited in an offer of his hand. It was accepted; 
for a very uncertain experiment.” i and they were accordingly engaged to each other; 

All that could bo said, however, only tended ; although sometime must necessarily elapse ere their 
apparently to strengthen him in his determination. union could take place, as the youth had not quite 
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finished his studies: neither was he yet provided - 
with the means of supporting a wife. His health, 
moreover, was delicate; and certain symptoms at , 
times revealed themselves which filled the bosom i 
of Sarah with apprehension. f 

Meantime the preparation for Margaret’s wed- ' 
ding went on, and were, indeed, urged by E verard; ■ 
yet, strange to say, his visits became gradually less ; 
frequent; and although his professions of affection j 
were still the same, there was a visible change in < 
his demeanor. Margaret was alarmed, yet with ■ 
native delicacy forbore to question him, and even 
remained silent on the subject to her mother. > 
One day, as she sat by the window of the little ? 
parlor, diligently plying her needle, while her j 
serious countenance and absorbed air plainly indi- J 
cated that her thoughts were far away, a neigh- \ 
boring acquaintance came in, a cheerful, giddy $ 
girl, somewhat inclined to gossiping, and on that ; 
account no great favorite with either Mrs. Compton < 
or her daughters. Finding Margaret alone, she [ 
rather abruptly asked her when she had last seen \ 
Everard Wilson. Margaret named the time—it j 
was now about a fortnight since. Her visitor \ 
paused as if in thought, then resumed, j 

“I’m sorry to tell you any bad news, Margaret, s 
but people do say that Everard is courting a young \ 

girl who lives at D-. Her father, they say, is j 

rich, and can give her a good setting out when she j 
gets married; that is if sho marries to please him— } 
and it i3 said he professes to be greatly pleased with J 
young Wilson.” j 

Margaret’s good sense and self-possession pre- \ 
vented her from betraying the pain which she > 
really felt on hearing this tale of what she hoped ; 
an I trusted was mere idle gossip, yet she could \ 
not help turning somewhat pale; and though she 
tried to smile it was evidently an effort. After a . 
short pause, she said, j 

“You mean kindly, Maria, no doubt, in repeat- [ 
ing this story to me; but, of course, you cannot 
expect me to believe it. I know Everard too well ; 
to credit easily anything that can be'said to his ; 
prejudice—particularly on a subject like this.” j 
“Well I’m sure,” returned the girl, “I hope \ 
there is no truth in the report; and I hope you are ’ 
not angry with me for repeating it.” j 

Margaret answered mildly that she was not dis- \ 
pleased, but ns she kept her eyes steadfastly fixed < 
upon her work and seemed disinclined to chat, her • 
visitor soon after took leave. . 

As soon as she was gone, Margaret suffered her l 
work to drop into her lap, and clasping her hands, 
leaned back in her chair. A number of small , 
circumstances rushed upon her memory, which, i 
while trusting and unsuspicious, were little marked > 


at tho time of their occurrence. She recollected 
seeing a very handsome shawl partially folded in 
paper, lying on a table at Mrs. Wilson’s, one day 
when she chanced to call there. She had taken 
the shawl in her hand and examined it. The 
widow observed that she did not know from 
whence her son had brought it—but believed he 
had won it in a raffle—and added smilingly that 
she supposed it was intended for a wedding present 
to Margaret. £o thought Margaret herself, and 
she replaced it on the table with secret pleasure; 
a pleasure arising far less from the idea of a gift, 
than from the fact of its being a mark of affection 
from the donor; time passed on, however, without 
Margaret seeing or hearing anything more of the 
article in question, and she ceased to think of it 
She had also, one Sunday that he was passing 
with her as usual, observed a remarkably neat little 
prayer book in his possession. She saw the name 
of tho owner printed in small gilt letters, and read 
aloud involuntarily, “Anna Booth;” Mrs. Wilson 
raised her eyes inquiringly to the face of her son. 

“ It is—it is,” said he, “ a book belonging to the 
sister of my partner—I took it this morning as I 
was leaving him, and forgot to return it.” Margaret 
thought that Everard colored as he explained this 
little circumstance, and that he was slightly embar¬ 
rassed ; but neither did this incident dwell on her 
memory. But later—only the last time he was at 
her house she now well remembered that she saw 
him wearing, on one of his fingers, a ring which 
she had never seen before; she laughingly asked 
to whom it belonged, and he had put her off with 
some trifling reply. These circumstances, unim¬ 
portant as they appeared at the moment, now 
rushed upon her mind, and combined with the 
story toM by Maria, almost assumed the strength 
of conviction. While thus absorbed in painful 
thought, the entrance of Mrs. Compton aroused 
her, and unwilling to reveal, even by her looks, 
the secret of her inquietude, she hastily retired to 
her own apartment. And here she continued to 
reflect some time longer on what she had heard; 
rumor she knew was not always to be depended 
upon; and she hoped, and believed after all, that 
Maria’s intelligence was mere idle gossip. Yes, it 
must l»e so: at any rate, Everard would be at the 
cottage again in a few days, she would then tell 
him frankly what she had heard, and she had no 
doubt but he would easily clear himself from every 
shadow of doubt or suspicion. Thus reasoning, 
Margaret consoled herself. 

The day on which Everard usually presented 
himself at the cottage, came—but brought him not 
Another, and another passed, to the expecting heart 
of Margaret, heavily by; and no Everard appeared. 
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Distrust—apprehension now took, possession of her : 
bosom. She dared not allow, even to herself, how 
much she feared. Another week passed in painful 
suspense, at the end of which she received a letter 
from her lover. Her heart fluttered as she broke > 
the seal. 

He wrote in terms of affection; but the subject 
of his communication surprised her. He requested ; 
her consent te postpone, for a few weeks, the time 
appointed for their marriage. He had found it 
necessary to make some new arrangements in his 
business, he said, which would occupy every mo¬ 
ment of his undivided attention until he should get 
things settled to his wishes; that as this newly j 
contemplated arrangement was of a nature greatly \ 
to advance his interests, he doubted not of the > 
ready acquiescence of his beloved Margaret in the 
wish he had expressed above. ■ 

Strange misgivings came over the spirit of Mar- ; 
garet as she perused this missive: her late half- 
formed suspicions were re-awakened. She spoke { 
not, but put the letter into the hand of her mother. \ 
The old lady sighed when she had finished its ; 
perusal, and observed that she “ never liked mar¬ 
riage days to be put off* when once they were ' 
appointed—good seldom came of it—but we should 
see.” 

Sarah, however, was both hurt and indignant. 
Her pride and her feelings were aroused in behalf , 
of her sister, and she severely reprehended the 
vacillating conduct of Everard. . 

Margaret immediately wrote to her lover, com¬ 
plying with his request, and desiring to see him. J 
It was reasonable to suppose that Everard would 
appear in a very short time, not only to explain 
his present situation more fully, but also for the 
purpose of making new arrangements for his , 
marriage—hut the days rolled on, and he came 
not—neither did he reply to her letter. Suspense, 
however, was destined soon to be changed into 
certainty. 

The seclusion in which the widow and her 
daughters lived, even at that period, prevented 
them from hearing much of what was passing 

in the busy world of D-, the town in which 

Everard resided, or even in that of their native 
village of Briarton. Certain kind friends, how¬ 
ever, are seldom wanting, who are ever ready to 
impart such intelligence as may contribute to 
awaken in us a due sense of the uncertain tenure 
of mere mundane happiness. Maria Chapman, 
who has been before mentioned, had not called at 
the cottage since the day on which she made the 
communication to Margaret, tending to shake her 
faith in the loyalty of her affianced lover. She 
now came rhnning in one morning just, as the 


family had finished breakfast, and finding them all 
assembled, beckn u*d Margaret aside, and placing 
in her hand the villago newspaper, without further 
preface pointed out to her notice a pa-agraph, the 
sight of which, indeed, overwhelmed her. It was 
an announcement of the marriage of Everard Wil¬ 
son and Anna Booth, the sister of hi9 partner. 

Margaret strained an eye of agony on the paper, 
and fell back in her cliair. Her mother and sister 
ran to her in alarm, solicitous to know the cause 
of her distress: she was unable to explain,pointing 
only to the paper which lay on the floor at her feet. 
Sarah Compton raised it, and directed by Maria, 
soon saw the cause of her sister’s distress. It 
was quickly imparted to the mother. The widow 
mourned over her daughter's blighted hopes, yet Jr 
urged her to endurance by many a firm and pious * 
precept. Sarah wept sorely,and clung to the neck 
of her sister as if she herself was the victim of dis¬ 
appointment and desertion. Margaret sat quiet, 
leaning her head on her hand, her cheek blanched 
to a paleness like that of death, her gaze fixed and 
immovable, and seeming totally unconscious of 
what was passing around her—a living statue of 
despair. Maria, meanwhile inveigled against the 
perfidy of Everard, assuring her friends that “ he 
would never prosper—no, nevfer. She knew the 
young girl he had married to be an idle, extrava¬ 
gant flirt, who would consume all he would ever 
earn in the way of business upon dress and adorn¬ 
ment; that she was called pretty, and believed 
herself to he so, which only made matters worse, . 
as it rendered her still more vain and capricious.” 
Maria had nearly talked herself out of breath, when 
Margaret suddenly seemed to return to conscious¬ 
ness ; she rose to leave the room. Her friends 
would have followed her, but she motioned them 
back, for speak she could not, the solitude of her 
own little room was what she coveted. Arrived 
there, she threw herself on her knees and burying 
her face in her hands, in silence and alone, she 
strove to quell the storm of grief which rent her 
bosom. 

In the course of the day Sarah called on Mrs. 
Wilson. She wished much to learn her opinion of 
the conduct of her son. Margaret was unacquainted 
with the intention of Sarah: for the pride and deli¬ 
cacy of this village maiden was such as would in 
her own person have forbidden every enquiry, or 
the least question upon a subject equally painful 
and humiliating. But Sarah could not rest She 
had noticed a change in Mrs. Wilson’s manner for 
some time past, and could not but think that she 
was privy to the defection of her son. In this 
Sarah was mistaken; the poor old lady had been 
herself suspicious of the good faith of Everard, and 
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while under this impression it gave her pain to see ; mother respecting Everard. The sisters remained 
her friends at the cottage. She had determined on some time in conference together, when Sarah 
Everard’s next visit to let him know the various descended to her mother, whose feeble spirits had 
reports which were circulating concerning him; been greatly shocked at this unlocked for event, 
and, probing him closelj, insist on knowing the Murgaret appeared at supper, pale but calm; little 
truth. Her intentions were frustrated by the non- was either ate or spoken, and the circumstances of 
appearance of her son; and the first intimation ; the morning were not adverted to. 
which she received of his proceedings was from a ; The following day saw Margaret carefully fold- 
letter just arrived, and which Sarah, on entering, ! ing away a robe of transparent lawn of snowy 
found her reading in manifest agitation. Sarah on whiteness, simply adorned with satin ribbon of the 
seeing the occupation of her friend would have same pure hue—while the heaving bosom, and the 
retired; but Mis. Wilson beckoned her to enter. : big tears that coursed heavily down her pale cheek. 
Laying the letter on her lap, she desired Sarah to gave evidence of the grief that reigned within. But 
be seated, and taking her spectacles from her eyes, ' Margaret had resolved upon her course, and the 
busied herself in rubbing the glasses, while she \ whole tenor of her after life proved its purity and 
strove to make the usual enquiries respecting her j correctness. 

friends with her accustomed calmness; but it would i A locket and a ring, the gifts of Everard in hap- 
not do; and after some ineffectual endeavors at pier days, were enclosed in a packet and sent to his 
appearing unconcerned, she gave up the attempt \ mother; a small profile likeness also, on which 
and adverting to the letter before her, at once ■ Margaret had often gazed in the absence of the 
informed Sarah of the extraordinary conduct of original, was removed from the position which it 
Everard, expressing at the same time her sorrow ? occupied over the mantel-piece; and thencelorwaid 
and dismay. He had written to her to say that j his name was mentioned no more by the sisters or 
owing to the peculiar state of his affairs, which their mother. 

had become somewhat deranged in consequence The illness of Mrs. Compton increased ; she hail 
of the bail faith of some persons in whom he had . indeed rapidly" declined from the day which had 
trusted, he found that his marriage with Margaret • announced the perfidy of Everard. One Sunday, 
at the present juncture would be impossible, nor however, she appeared much better: so much so 
could he say when he should be able to redeem < that the sisters thought they might safely leave her 
his promise. In the meantime he could not endure \ to the care of their faithful domestic, Betty, while 
to see her, nor had he courage to place befqre her j they went to the neighboring church. They did 
the circumstances by which he was actuated. He j so. Margaret looked remarkably lovely that morn- 
entreated his mother to do so; and concluded by ; ing, yet her charms were only those of modesty 
expressing his hope and belief that Margaret would 5 united with meekness and resignation. Clad in a 
soon forget him, and find happiness with some one j robe of dqve-colored silk, a scarf of white gauze 
more worthy than himself. The anger and con- j disposed around her shoulders with simple grace, 
tempt which Sarah felt on reading this epistle \ and her face shaded by a straw bonnet, trimmed with 
could scarcely be expressed. She saw also that ■ ribbon of the same color as her dress, she looked 
his mother was as yet ignorant of his marriage, j the impersonation of neatness and propriety. A 
and she immediately mentioned it. Poor Mrs. j silent respect greeted her everywhere as she ad- 
Wilson was almost overwhelmed by surprise and \ vanced, for the sorrow so gently borne had rendered 
sorrow; and Sarah had to exert all her powers of > her an object almost of veneration to the hearts of 
consolation to soothe her distress; for the widow j all who knew her. 

was really a woman of probity, and this conduct ? The sisters bad not long been seated in church 
of her son wounded her deeply: the more so as } when a slight bustle, occasioned by the arrival of 
she reasonably concluded that the course of action \ some new comers, drew their attention. Margaret 
which had led to such unpropitious results, and in j raised her eyes and beheld seated in a pew at no 
so brief a space of time, must have been unusually j great distance from her, young Wilson and his 
extravagant,careless and reprehensible: and should \ bride. Greatly shocked, for she was altogether 
she judge of his future course from the samples \ unprepared for their appearance, her senses, for a 
already furnished, small indeed must be her hopes ] few moments, seemed about to forsake her: her 
of happiness for the remaining portion of her days, j eyes grew dim, and her cheek became still more 
As soon as Mrs. Wilson seemed more composed i pallid in its hue. Sarah watched her changing 
Sarah returned home. She found Margaret still in countenance with intense alarm—dreading the 
her room, and there communicated to her, deeming \ worst. Pride, however, came to the assistance of 
it best so to do, all that she had learned of his i Margaret, and the natural strength of her mind 
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prevailed. She bent forward and leaned her head 
on the small table which occupied the centre of 
the pew, and after a few moments her agitation 
subsided. Carefully avoiding to look toward the 
side of the church where sat her faithless lover, she 
managed to preserve an appearance of equanimity 
highly to her credit. She was greatly relieved 
when the conclusion of the service allowed her to 
hasten home, and endeavor to compose her agitated 
spirits in the seclusion of her own apartment. 

Young Wilson gained no credit for this exhibi¬ 
tion of himself and his bride. His conduct was so 
generally known and contemned that he met with 
little cordiality, even from those whom he had for- 
merly numbered among his best friends: and after 
visiting his mother, to whom he now introduced ; 
his wife for the first time, he quietly returned to 
D-. 

Meanwhile the family at the cottage resumed 
their usual avocations. If secret sorrow still wrung ; 
the bosom of Margaret, the tale could be guessed : 
by her colorless cheek alone, for her lips never 
uttered a complaint. The little parlor still boasted ; 
its customary comforts, and out of doors everything : 
which depended upon her superintending care for 
its well being, grew and flourished. The bees were 
well attended—the rich metheglin duly prepared— 


professional duty; a fever set in—he declined 
rapidly—a few weeks saw him consigned to the 
tomb. A blow so severe was with difficulty borne 
by Sarah—and she, perhaps, would have sunk 
beneath its overwhelming weight, but for the 
timely support, the tender care, the soothing 
attentions of her sister. And now Margaret 
found that in performing the Christian duty of 
endeavoring to soften the distress of another she 
was in effect rendering herself better able to sup¬ 
port her own. 

In the meantime their neighbor, Mrs. Wilson, 
had not been exempt from her share of trouble. 
Everard’s affairs were rapidly going to ruin. His 
credulity had, in the first place, led him an easy 
prey into the snares spread for him by the design¬ 
ing young man who had proposed the partnership 
which Wilson so readily acceded to. Booth, at the 
moment Wilson came into possession of his late 
father’s estate, was himself on the eve of bank¬ 
ruptcy. Everard’s money, provided he could be 
induced to sell his farm and join him in business, 
would save him from ruin. He made the proposal, 
and was no less surprised than gratified at the 
eagerness with which it was embraced. The better 
to secure the means and assistance of Everard, it 
J was thought advisable by the elder Booth to effect 


the garden, where useful esculents were intermin- • a match between Everard and his only daughter 
gled with vegetable forms of brighter beauty, was < Ann. While to enhance the value of the young 
kept clean and well weeded. Here on a clear > lady, her father was to yield a rather unwilling 
autumnal morning glowed tints that almost daz- < consent to the connection, while he caused it to be 
zled the sight; the anasturtium of Vermillion hue j whispered about that he could, if he pleased, give 
opened its graceful petats to the sun—the French \ her a very handsome portion. The change in his 
marigold displayed her velvet bosom of purple and ; mode of life, the various calls upon his attention, 

g 0 |j_while around the humble poich, convolvulus j the novelties by which he was surrounded, had the 

intermixed with woodbine and honey-suckle, formed \ desired effect upon the mind of young Wilson. 


a bower of mingled fragrance and beauty. 

But Margaret had small leisure to spend on use- { 
less regrets. Her mother, now rapidly declining, j 
demanded all her care and soothing attention, j 
After languishing a few weeks longer, Mrs. Comp- | 
ton died—and the sisters were now alone. Sarah’s ] 
marriage was to have taken place some time during 
the winter. Young Johnson had completed his 
studies; he had also been appointed to a very ad¬ 
vantageous situation as clergyman in a town some 
miles distant from Briarton: and Margaret looked \ 
forward once more to a portion of happiness in \ 
witnessing that of a beloved sister. Again she was ^ 
doomed to disappointment. “ The simple shepherd $ 
of a simple flock’' had just commenced his parochial 
cares—and in the full hope and expectation of a 
life of quiet happiness, was getting all things pre¬ 
pared for the reception of his intended bride, when 
bis health, always delicate, became worse in con¬ 
sequence of colds caught during the exercise of 


Ann was also a very pretty girl, gay and volatile; 
and her showy manners and constant attentions to 
him soon diverted his thoughts from the milder 
graces and simpler charms of Margaret Compton. 
We have seen the result in part: it only remains 
to say that the aid afforded the firm by the sacrifice 
of Everard’s property was only temporary; extra¬ 
vagance and wild speculation proved the downfall 
of the concern, and young Wilson found himself 
undone. 

Thus situated, he applied to his mother for a 
portion of the pittance that had been left for her 
support, and proposed that she should sell the 
homestead, together with the few acres attached to 
it, and lend him the money, with which he would 
again embark in a small and safe business, and 
support her out of the proceeds. To this proposal 
Mrs. Wilson refused her assent, but rather proposed 
that he should send his wife and family to her: 
offering them cheerfully a share of her home and 
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such comforts as it afforded; while he, thus relieved 
for the present, from the buithen of their support, 
would be at liberty to make arrangements fiy a 
new employment. This, however, would not do 
at all. Mrs. Everard Wilson detested Briarton 
above all places on earth, and would never consent 
to live either in it or near it, under any circum¬ 
stances. What was to be done! Everard was 
friendless, penniless. He talked of leaving the 
country—of trusting his wife and children to tl>e 
tender mercies of strangers, for her father had died 
some time before. His mother heard all this with 
pain, and it was not long without its effect. Alive 
only to the feelings of a mother, unable to witness 
the sorrow and poverty of an object so dear to her, 
she, in an evil hour, disposed of her little property 
in favor of Everard, and left herself without a 
home; all that remained to her being the small 
annuity before mentioned, and which was of itself 
insufficient for her support. She then removed to 
a very cheap and humble dwelling, where she 
strove by every means in her power to maintain 
herself by her own exertions. 

Everard for some time kept up the show of 
attention toward the mother whom he had impov¬ 
erished ; but the aid which he promised to bestow 
was little indeed: he fell into fresh difficulties—lost 
the poor remains of his mother’s bounty—and again 
a bankrupt, removed with his family to the far west. ! 

The peculiar circumstances once existing be¬ 
tween the families, and eventuating so unhappily, 
had produced almost insensibly an estrangement on 
the part of the Misses Compton from the widow. 
Now, however, on learning the melancholy state of 
her affairs, Sarah one morning put on her bonnet 
and hastened to pay a visit to her old neighbor. Mrs. 
Wilson received her with much affection, but her 
sadness was evident; and although she strove to 
appear cheerful, and to talk of indifferent matters, 
her frequent sighs and dejected looks betokened a 
mind ill at ease. 

Sarah, with much delicacy, assured her of her 
own and her sister’s best wishes for her happiness, 
and requested that she would often come to visit 
them. The poor old lady seemed much affected at 
these expressions of kindness, and they parted with 
sentiments of friendship renewed on both sides. 

Mrs. Wilson, indeed, now found her chief con- ; 
eolation in the society and friendship of the Misses : 
Compton, who strove by every means in their power ; 
to soothe her grief and cheer her solitude. Mar- ' 
garet and Sarah in pursuing the simple routine of 
their duties had found consolation for the troubles 
of their early life, and an approving conscience hud : 
spread over their bosoms complacence and peace. \ 

The widow rarely heard of her son—and from ) 


him never. He never addressed a line to her, and 
the intelligence which she occasionally gleaned 
concerning him was owing entirely to accidental 

circumstances. 

Several years had now elapsed since Everard’s 
departure. His mother, considerably advanced in 
life, grew every day more feeble. She had long 
been unable to do much for herself, and in fact 
now derived her support chiefly from the benefac¬ 
tions of kind neighbors; among these Margaret 
and Sarah Compton were distinguished for their 
kindness. 

One evening, as the widow sat alone in her 
poverty-stricken dwelling, she wfcs startled by the 
sudden appearance of a stranger, who rather ab- 
uptly entered the house. His habiliments were 
worn and shabby, he seemed jaded by fatigue, and 
he led by the hand a poor, thin looking boy, of 
about eight years of age. The stranger drew near 
where she was sitting and paused before ber. As 
it was dusk, and her eye-sight was imperfect, the 
widow could not recognize, though she gazed ear¬ 
nestly upon him. He bent forward as if to take 
her hand. The poor old lady started, for she saw 
something in the figure and air of the stranger that 
awoke sudden and painful recollections. He spoke. 

“ Mother ! do you not know me 1” 

She shrieked feebly and fell back, though not 
fainting, in her chair. 

“Everard,” she uttered, almost overcome at hi* 
\ sight and speaking with difficulty. “Everard— 
\ my son!” 

“Yes, mother, it is Everard. Everard returned 
to you, poor, sick and miserable—mother you have 
cause to hate me!” 

“Hate you!—oh, my child—impossible! but 
you have been gone a long, long time—and you 
never wrote to me—I own I did think that hard to 
be sure—and your wife?” 

“She is dead,” answered Everard gloomily, “this 
boy,” and as he spoke he pulled the child to him, 
“ is my son, and the only one of my family that I 
have left.” 

The tale of Everard was soon told. It appeared 
thut he had succeeded no better in the west than 

he had done in the town of D-. His crops did 

not turn out well the first year, and he met with 
many disappointments. His wife, unacquainted 
with the details of living as practised in what is 
called the new country, and unwilling to submit 
to the numerous privations incidental to new” set¬ 
tlers, giew daily more discontented. Her constant 
complainings vexed and grieved her husband; and 
in seeking to gratify her frequently unreasonable 
wishes, he increased his embarrassments. Finding 
his home uncomfortable, he sought a refuge from 
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clamor and fretfulness abroad. Sad alternative. He 
soon contracted habits of intemperance, and passed 
whole days at the village tavern. Then indeed his 
affairs went rapidly to destruction. His wife fell 
a victim to the fever of the country: his children 
unable to struggle with the hardships by which 
they were now surrounded, all save one, soon fol¬ 
lowed their unhappy mother. 

Thus left alone, impoverished, and utterly dis¬ 
heartened, Everard bethought him of returning to 
his native village—even to his mother. Though 
he had plundered, neglected her—though poverty 
and evil habits had so changed him that he looked 
no longer the same—wretched as he had become 
and forsaken by the world, he had calculated rightly. 
The arms, the heart of a mother would open to re¬ 
ceive him. 

“ I have used you cruelly—basely, mother,” he 
said, as he concluded his brief account of himself. 
“I could hardly expect alter all that has passed 
that you would acknowledge me—yet if you will 
forgive me—if you will let me die under the shelter 
of your roof—if you will only promise to protect 
my boy-” 

“ I will, I will, my child,” exclaimed the poor, 
heart-broken woman, “but do not talk of dying, 
Everard—it is for me to do that. I am old and 
pressed down by sorrow; but you have still the 
hope of many years before you; you may recover 
and live to be a comfort to me and to your child— 
oh, do not talk of dying!” 

“ But I must, mother—I feel that I have not long 
to live—and the worst of all is the reflection that I 
have brought all this misery upon myself and you 
by my own folly.” 

The widow had lighted her humble taper, and 
she saw by its pale light the ravages which sorrow, 
trouble, and alas! misconduct, had wrought in his 
once handsome face and form, and she wept. 

In witnessing the sorrows of the young, our 
sympathies are lightened by the reflection that, 
M time heals in such the wounds of sorrow.” The 
world—time—is before them. Health, the natural 
buoyancy of spirits unbroken by age and infirmity 
—the varying circumstances of life—all are in their 
favor; and we hope and believe that they will 
“ smile again.” But age, to comfort it, has none 
of these. Age, generally left with few supports, 
clings tenaciously to the blessings which Provi¬ 
dence, in its mercy, may yet have spared to its 
earthly affections: the fountain of grief so often 
opened has become nearly dry—and the tear that 
makes its way down the furrowed cheek is painful 
evidence of the deep anguish which has had power 
to force it thence. 

Notwithstanding the tender attentions of his 
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mother, and the comparative comfort to which he 
was now restored, it was evident that Everard 
Wilson drooped daily, and he was soon unable 
to walk abroad. Yet ill as he was he suffered still 
more from mental than bodily disease, he appeared 
to be haunted by painful images of the past 

u Mother,” he would say, “ I have never enjoyed 
one happy hour since I broke my faith with Mar¬ 
garet Compton. That instance of flagrant wrong 
has proved the groundwork of the troubles of my 
whole life.” 

Thus would Everard mourn as he lay upon his 
sick, and, as it proved, his dying bed—and thus 
lament his past errors. He died, leaving his son 
a parting legacy to his mother. 

Oppressed by grief and infirmity, it was not to 
be supposed that the widow would long survive to 
discharge the trust confided to her. The death of 
her son deeply affected her health, she declined fast 

One or other of the sisters Compton, were always 
with her, nursing, comforting and striving to soften 
the pangs of approaching dissolution. 

On the day on which she died, Margaret stood 
beside her couch. She had been bathing the tem¬ 
ples of the patient, who felt a temporary relief from 
the application. 

“ I can never thank you as I ought, Margaret,” 
said the aged sufferer, “ but you will receive your 
reward from a higher power. I die willingly— 
gladly—there is but one thought that grieves me— 
that poor boy—oh, what—what,” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands, “ will become of that friendless 
orphan 1” 

The little fellow stood looking at his dying 
grand-mother with a countenance of sorrow and 
affright Margaret was deeply affected—she sob¬ 
bed audibly. She drew the boy to her side,' and 
taking a hand of her aged friend, then damp with 
the dews of death, she said, 

“ I will be a mother to your grandson, he shall 
live with me—I promise you that while I survive 
he shall never want friend or home.” 

At this assurance so trustful, so full of consola¬ 
tion, the dying woman raised her eyes to her friend. 
She could not speak, but a faint smile passed over 
her face and lighted her sunken features. It was 
but for a moment. In the next a deeper paleness 
settled on her countenance—she pressed feebly the 
hand of Margaret—it was life’s last effort. 

Apd Margaret Compton fulfilled her word. The 
orphan found a home in her cottage; she fed, she 
clothed, she educated him. He was the youth 
whom I had observed so constant in his attention 
to the aged sisters. He had repaid their care by 
sincere affection and the most watchful anxiety to 
serve and oblige. The seriousness of his disposition 
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inclined him to the church, and Margaret gladly 5 
seconded his wishes; his studies, therefore, were s 
conducted in accordance with these views. j 

Years have quietly passed away ; and content if \ 
not happiness has settled upon the inmates of the \ 
cottage. ■ 

Here the village pastor concluded his simple 
recital, which greatly increased my respect and ■ 
admiration for the chief subjects of it—I mean \ 
the Misses Compton. So earnestly indeed did \ 
they dwell on my mind that I was restless and \ 
uneasy till I saw them again, for they seemed 
invested, as it were, with redoubled interest arising 5 
from the circumstances I had heard related. | 

It was at the close of a fine evening late in the \ 
month of J une that I once more sought the glen. \ 
All was quiet. The evening breeze scarcely agi- j 
tated the shrubs and flowers which grew around j 
the house; and the purple hue occasioned by early j 
twilight was fast fading from the bosom of the j 
glassy stream that wound through the glen. I \ 
found the sisters quietly seated in their little j 
parlor. Their faces lighted up with pleasure at \ 
my entrance, and as usual they evinced their satis- ) 
faction by a variety of hospitable attentions. j 

When the tea-table was removed we chatted on f 
various subjects; and Margaret informed me that \ 
Everard had lately been ordained, and expected to j 
officiate as clergyman in a village not far distant \ 
from Briarton. “We have had a letter from him J 
lately,” she added, “and he writes us word that J 
we may expect a visit from him in a few days.” 

I congratulated this excellent woman on an event j 
60 gratifying to her generous heart. Her voice 5 
trembled as she pressed my hand in replying, and a , 
tear, but itwas one of happiness, sprung to her eye. < 
I arose to take my leave; but was not suffered to > 
depart before I had tasted their rich metheglin, a \ 
cample nectar, on the composition of which they ! 
greatly prided themselves. They accompanied me ? 
into the garden in front of the house. It was a spot \ 
small indeed, but literally “redolent of sweets.” \ 
Here they paused intent on culling for me some of { 
their favorite flowers. I could not without emotion < 
observe the earnestness with which Margaret directed J 
her sister to a selection of the choicest buds; while \ 
my eye followed Sarah’s bent form, as she dexter- \ 
ously with a pair of garden scissors severed from i 
the parent stem the blooming sweets, and formed | 
them into a charmingly arranged bouquet. I left J 
them with regret, and a feeling of respect, of afiec- \ 
tion, mingled with tender melancholy pervaded my j 
mind. j 

And what, I asked myself, when in the retirement < 
of my solitary apartment I laid my head upon my j 
pillow, and in the silence of the night revolved the ) 


tale of sorrow which I had so lately heard, what 
has enabled those females, by nature feeble, delicate 
and susceptible, thus bravely to support the storm 
of affliction with which heaven, in its wisdom, has 
thought proper to visit them 1 

What but humble trust and holy confidence in 
Him, in whose hands are the issues of life and' 
death. That humble trust which dried the tears 
of Sarah when they dropped over the ashes of her 
plighted lover. That holy confidence which ele¬ 
vated the soul of Margaret, as, looking on the 
desolate orphan of Everard Wilson, she whispered 
to herself the Divine precept, “ Do ye unto others 
even as ye would they should do unto you.” 


THE EMPTY NE8T. 

BT MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Flown ! flown, my little ones ? Your cunning house 
So deftly hid beneath the mantling vines, 

All empty? 

But a few short days it Beems, 

Since first we spy’d you, a strange, breathing mass. 
Unfledg’d and shapeless, with bright, staring eyes. 
And ever open beak. We often came 
To inspect your tiny tenement, because 
Your parents were our lodgers, in a nook 
Of the piazza, where the vine-leaves curled. 

And thatched it like a cottage. They were out 
Most of their time, upon the busy wing. 

Purveying food, while you at leisure lived. 

Eating and chirping, with an equal zeal 
Alternately—for whatsoe’er they brought. 

Was eagerly received. I feared you’d be 
Such gormandizers that you’d never learn 
Your gamut, for you certainly were blest 
With a roost wond’rous appetite. And still, 

To help the matter on, my little girl 
Amus'd herself with dropping now and then 
A small, green grape, into your gaping mouths. 
Feeling so very sure’t would do you good. 

But as for one, I had a thousand fears. 

Of cholera, and all the latent ills 

That birds are heir to, and w ith fainter step 

Each morning to your curtain’d chamber stole. 

Filled with sad visions of your early death. 

But lo! you grew like mushrooms, and your sires 
Who scream’d at first with terror when we stood 
Too near their hopeful race, at length became 
Quite passive to our visits, and partook 
Our scattered crumbs, complacently. 

Vet now— 

You ’re gone, my birds, and I shall miss you much. 
Both morn and eve. 

Afethinks you were too young 
To try your fortune in this world of snares, 

And much I fear, that some marauding cat. 

With all her feline tastes in exercise. 

May seize and bear you, with your tender wings. 
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All helpless hanging from her whiskered mouth j 

A gift to her voracious little ones. j THE SPANISH MAIN. 


Yet hence with such forebodings, and I ’ll think 
When from yon shrubbery I hear a song 
Trembling with sweet, unpractised melody, 

Tis yours, my nurslings. 

How will ye obtain 

Your sustenance, thus sent as strangers forth, 

’Mid all the ignorance of infancy 
To cater for yourselves ? 

Yet the wide earth 
fa your refectory, and the light leaf 
That shivers on the gale, and the seam’d trunk 
And the brown furrow, where the ploughman treads, 
Show to your microscopic eye a feast 
Ready and full. 

Our Father feedeth you! 

Ye gather not in store-house, nor in barn, 

But seek your meal from Him. 

Would that we shared 
Your simple faith, we who so duly ask 
Our daily bread, and yet distrust His hand 
Who feeds all creatures, and upbraideth not. 

We—who bow down in bondage, to the doubt 
If He can spread a table for us, in the vale 
Of Death’s drear shade, tho’ still His Book hath said 
That the meek soul which serves Him shall not lack 
Its wages, nor the scrip and pilgrim-staff 
With which it travelleth to its home on high. 


A FAREWELL. 

IT HINBT J. VERNON. 

Farewell!— a lesson has been taught 
I never can forget. 

Yet bitterly as it is bought 
I have no vain regret— 

For now I know thee as thou art; 

And scorn thy mercenary heart, 

Nor curse the hour we met— 

We all must sow in blood and tears 
The chastened hearts of after years. 

Farewell!—for sold for paltry gold 
Thoul’t be a slave for life, 

Chained like a felon in a hold, 

Unloving, yet a wife— 

Go! hide the adder in thy breast, 

And wear a face with smiles imprest— 

But vain the unequal strife! 

Too late thou’lt learn thou canst not brave 
The horrors of thy living grave. 

Farewell!—without regret I part— 

All are not base as thee— 

For him she loves a woman’s heart 
No sacrifice will dee. 

Thank God! that here ’mid care and pain 
This spark of heaven doth yet remain 
In all its purity. 

For woman’s truth and woman’s love 
Are surely gleams from realms above! 


i a STOUT or thi nrcANisns. 

! BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 

) 

f 

> CHAPTER II. 


| More than a week elapsed before the frigate, 

\ baffled continually by calms, approached the vici- 
\ nity of her destined port It was a dangerous 
i week for Julia De Lopez. Though she had min- 
' gled among the noblest of the court of Spain she 
i had never met one of the other sex so fascinating 
\ as Montreiul. There was, perhaps, something in 
\ the romantic manner of their first acquaintance, 
j something in the fact that she deemed him her 
? preserver, something in being thrown daily into 
g his society during the unusually protracted voyage; 

J but, apart from all these, the young captain was of 
j a character strikingly to impress an imaginative 
] girl like Julia. Brave, handsome and frank, he 
| was the very bean ideal of a soldier; but he com¬ 
bined with this all the suavity of a courtier and all 
j the eloquence of a poet. He spoke her own tongue 
j fluently, had read all the best writers of the lan- 
\ guage, played on her national instrument, and sang 
: in a rich, mellow voice and with singular taste and 
; feeling. He rarely alluded to his own exploits, 
though more than one scar showed that he had 
: seen good service; but he often beguiled the even¬ 
ly ing hour with narratives of sieges and wars, in 
which his graphic descriptions proved that he had 
'i figured, though his modesty made no mention of 
this. In the daily companionship of such a one, 
!. Julia De Lopez found a pleasure of which she was 
; not fully aware until the headlands near the place 
of their destination hove in sight Then, as she 
: sat in her cabin, after the evening meal, the con- 

> sciousness that they must part on the morrow, 
j awoke in her heart a feeling of melancholy, of a 
$ character totally different from any she had expe- 
| rienced before. It was no longer a vague emotion, 
\ but one whose cause she could not, evei\ if she 
| would, conceal from herself. She saw it arose 
| from the idea Of a separation. At first 6he had 
| deemed her feelings toward Montreiul were only 
£ those of gratitude, and then, for a few days, she 
\ had avoided searching her heart to enquire into the 
l nature of the delight his society afforded her; but 
i now the veil dropped from her eyes, she acknow- 
\ ledged to heroelf that she loved him, and trembled 
\ lest her passion should not be returned. 

I “ Oh! I have been weak,” she said, “ vety, very 

> weak. Blessed virgin help me in this extremity,” 
\ and, with that agony of heart which ever attends 
< on unrequited love, she clasped her hands and 
] burst into tears. 
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But gradually she grew more composed. Hope j 
whispered to her that she despaired too soon, that > 
Montreiul loved her and that she might yet be j 
happy. For what meant those soft and subdued i 
tones with which he addressed he**, so different from | 
those he used to others, so different indeed from j 
any she had ever heard 1 She called to mind the j 
high-toned delicacy of his words and demeanor, the < 
singular anxiety he evinced for her comfort and j 
pleasure, and many another token which augured s 
his love. A 8 6he reasoned thus with herself die j 
tears ceased to flow, and a blush stole into her ,j 
cheek and remained there, suffusing her rich olive 
complexion with a warm, sunny hue. Gradually 
a smile rose to her lips, as if pleasant thoughts 
were at work in her bosom. 

While these emotions fluctuated in Julia’s heart, : 
Montreiul in his cabin apart was a prey to equally 
conflicting ones. He sat, resting his elbows on the 
table, his face buried in his hands, his whole atti¬ 
tude expressive of absorbing thought. Long he 
sat thus, silent and motionless, like a statue of 
stone. At length be looked up. 

“ It must be done,” he said, “ I see no other wav 
to win her. I will descend from my present rank, ; 
desert my companions, re-enter society once more, 
and then honorably sue for this fair girl. She is ' 
too sweet, too pure, too holy for the baser thoughts 
which at first possessed me,” he paused as if some 
dark temptation suggested itself: but instantly he 
resumed. ** No, I will treat her in all honor,” and ; 
again be paused as if musing. “ How strange an > 
influence,** he continued, “she exercises over me! 
Just such a face as hers rfecura to me sometimes in : 
my dreams—perhaps it was that of my mother. ; 
The rest of my life is an unvaried tale—that of !• 
storms and calms at sea. But that stately lady ; 
who used to come to my cradle and kiss me, I can : 
never forget I love her—yes! this must be love ; 
which I entertain for you, Julia De Lopez! And : 
I will win you,” he said, his face brightening with j: 
a triumphant smile, “I never yet failed in any j 
undertaking, and I will give up this profession, ; 
which, at times, with all its glory, I abhor, and : 
seek for renown under the banners of old Spain. 

I know not my country, and may just as well take 
Castile for my adopted one as not I am an 
adventurer of fortune and must win my livelihood ; 
by my sword: and will not love and Julia, even < 
if I fill a subordinate capacity, be better than this : 
splendid isolation from the sympathies of my kind I 
I will do it And I will so play my part,” he con¬ 
tinued, and again that proud smile of conscious 
power illuminated his countenance, “ that no one 
of her grandees shall think they have talked face to 
face with the once dreaded rover.” 


Our readers have before this suspected the secret 
revealed in these words; Montreiul was, indeed, no 
other than the great rover. Ignorant of his family 
or native land, he remembered only a sweet face, 
which he supposed to be his mother’s, and a stately 
home, perhaps that of his ancestors. His next re¬ 
collections were connected with the sea, where he 
had been from early childhood in the care of a roving 
bucanier. Subsequently, on the death of this indivi¬ 
dual, he had served in various navies, and sometimes 
on land, ns a soldier of fortune. His life had been 
checkered and eventful. He had fought against 
the Turks, had been in the great English rebellion, 
had served in the wars of the League, and had 
eventually, after the death of the king in England, 
made sail with a royal frigate to the Spanish main, 
and gathering around him a band of bucaniers, car¬ 
ried on a war against the Spanish commerce and 
colonies. In this pursuit which would now be 
regarded as piratical, he was countenanced by the 
feeling of the age, which, especially among mari¬ 
time men, held that there was no peace within the 
line. And so successful had been his career that 
his name had already become a terror to the whole 
main, while the most exaggerated stories were told 
of his powers, daring, and personal appearance. 

Montreiul must not be judged by the creed of 
this day. With all that renders men noble he was 
gifted by nature, while his errors were those of the 
times. But since he met Julia De Lopez a change 
had been gradually stealing over his heart His 
strong good sense and his naturally noble impulses 
pointed out to him the doubtful character of his 
pursuits, and though his love of adventure and his 
long entertained opinions struggled against these 
suggestions, the resistance became daily weaker. 
For there was something in the purity of Julia 
that scattered sophistry and placed the truth naked 
before him. Montreiul, notwithstanding his event¬ 
ful career,was still young, and had always followed 
his profession from the love of adventure'rather 
than of gold; while the cruel acts attributed to him 
were often exaggerated and always perpetrated by 
his lieutenants without his knowledge. It was im¬ 
possible, indeed, for him wholly to restrain the law¬ 
less men over whom he presided. But as far as 
he could he checked their brutality, and ever, in 
his own deportment, carried himself more like those 
knights of the middle ages, who, at the head of 
free companies, conquered kingdoms and founded 
empires, than like the usual rovers of the seas. 

Such was the individual whose fate had now 
become involved with that of Julia De Lopez. 
From the first moment he saw her, when, sup¬ 
pliant at his feet, she reminded him of that mother 
of whom he had so vivid a remembrance, he had 
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conceived for her an admiration, mingled with 
such lofty respect, that he never approached her 
presence without feeling the influence of purity. 
The consciousness that she would turn in terror 
and hatred from him, if she knew his true charac¬ 
ter, induced him to assume that of a French officer. 
And now, when a week’s companionship with her, 
had changed his admiration into a deep, abiding love, 
the same consciousness tempted him to abandon his 
profession, and enter the Spanish or French service, 
when he might hope to win her honorably. How 
this was to be done he had, as yet, formed no deter¬ 
mination ; hut he trusted for success, and not with¬ 
out reason, in his extraordinary powers. 

The evening had by this time come, and the full 
moon, rising above the horizon, poured its flood of 
silver along the waves, that danced and flickered in 
the light, a witching and lovely scene. As usual 
at that day a gallery was fixed on the quarter of 
the ship, into which a door from Julia’s cabin led. 
Charmed by the beauty of the night she stepped 
out. There was something in the calm prospect 
in unison with her present feelings, so, resting her 
head on her hand, she leaned against the railing, 
and, for some time, gazed without speaking on the 
luminary. Who has not done the same, and under 
the influence too of emotions akin to hersT And 
who does not recollect the placid repose that steals 
on the soul, and the breathless happiness with 
which, os if chained by some mystic spell, we 
gaze on the pale planet? Absorbed by feelings 
that were as new to her as they were delicious, 
Julia forgot the place and time, and insensibly 
began to warble a song which she had learned in 
childhood, and which, tradition said, had been sung 
full many a time under the casements of the dark 
beauties of Granada, when Moorish poetry and 
Moorish power were still in their prime, ere Anda¬ 
lusia had been wrested from their grasp, while the 
Abencerrage still lived in their lordly halls. The 
air was simple but exquisitely plaintive; and as 
the words, made more eloquent by the appropriate 
tones of Julia, floated softly over the moonlit wave, 
one, who had heard the lay and been where ho 
could not see the singer, might well have thought 
it came from a spirit in the air. 

As the last word died over the water, in a pro¬ 
longed intonation, a deep sigh overhead awoke 
Julia to a recollection of where she was, and look¬ 
ing upward with a blush she saw that Montreiul, 
leaning over the side of the ship above, had been a 
listener to her song. Ho was the first to speak, 
and thus relieved her momentary embarrassment. 

“Your song is beautiful, even more beautiful 
than the night. I was about to solicit your com¬ 
pany on deck,” he said, dropping his voice to the 


lowest tone possible for her to hear, “for I have 
not forgotten that this will be our last evening on 
board, and I am selfish enough to wish not to lose 
a minute of it. But if you will permit me I will 
] come down into the gallery.” 

A still deeper blush suffused the cheek of the 
fair Andalusian, and it was from her look rather 
> than from any word she spoke, that he gathered he 
might descend. His form instantly disappeared, 
and, in another minute, with a low bow he entered 
the gallery and silently took his station at her side. 

For a few moments neither spoke. There was 
l a mutual consciousness which made silence more 
| delightful than words. Julia’s bosom still thrilled 
' from that eloquent tone and look, and her sudden 
; blush and something in her silence bade Montreiul 
hope. Both gazed on the scene then without look- 

< ing at each other, but the heart of each was busy. 

3 At length Montreiul turned to Julia. She leaned 
) on the railing, her face bent toward the water, and 
\ her long lashes drooped on her cheek, which was 
i crimsoned to the forehead. One of her hands hung 

listlessly over the balustrade. Montreiul noticed 
| that her bosom rose and fell tumultuously. All 

< these were favorable signs. He fancied, too, that 
S he saw, in a heightened color and a still quicker 

breathing, that she was conscious he was looking 
J at her. He drew gently to her side and took her 
hand. 

“Julia,” he said, for the first time in his life 
addressing her thus; and the tone in which he# 
spoke was soft as that of a woman, “ why should 
we part to-morrow ? Life is a wild struggle at the 
best, and so rarely do we find one congenial, that, 
when we do, wo should not lightly break the tie. 

I love you, Julia. I feel that to be with you for¬ 
ever would be bliss, while to be torn from you 

< would be misery indescribable. In the last few 
\ days I have, learned to entertain sentiments for you 

such as I never experienced before for any one, and 
j I feel that life will be a burden to me without your 
I sympathy—without your kind looks, your soothing 
: voice, your gentle words. You have taught me. 

since I knew you, to regard your sex with senti- 
$ ments far purer than I had learned, in the wild 
school of a camp, to look on it. Your presence 
has been to me like that of an angel from heaven,” 

' he spoke with much emotion, and then paused as 
if too agitated to proceed. But in a moment he 
resumed. “ I cannot part from you without telling 
you of my love. Is there hope for me? Speak, 
dear Julia—alas! you say nothing,” and he paused 
again, his looks and tone expressive of the deepest 

! despair. 

Julia had listened to this impassioned address 
with an agitated bosom. She had suffered her 
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hand to remain unresisting in that of Montreiul, 
and at the declaration of his love the glad tears 
leaped into her eyes and fell trickling fast and large 
into the sea. But this her lover saw not, for her 
head was averted; and from this he feared that his 
suit was in vain. When Julia heard his melancholy 
tones, however, she turned, with a sudden impulse, 
her face full upon him, with a smile, amid her 
tears, that at once restored hope to his heart. It 
was a smile in which mddesty, affection, faith in 
him and an appeal to his protection were all 
blended, and Montreiul, as he saw it, drew her 
with holy reverence to his breast and vowed in¬ 
wardly that, whatever bad been his actions hereto¬ 
fore, never hereafter would he do aught to pain her 
heart. In that moment his resolution to abandon 
his present career became fixed and unalterable. 
The heart which had resisted every other appeal 
yielded to the holy influence of a pure affection. 

We drop a veil over the mutual relations of 
their hearts. Some one has said that the beautiful 
nonsense talked at such a time is not to be whis¬ 
pered to a woman, even by herself, without a con¬ 
scious blush: then why should we repeat it! Let 
it suffice to say that when, late at night, Julia and 
Montreiul parted, it was as betrothed lovers. But 
one promise the rover had exacted from his mistress 
—it was that she should, for awhile, keep her en¬ 
gagement secret from her uncle. He gave many 
reasons for this, which, to the confiding girl, ap¬ 
peared sufficient: his real reason was that he wished 
to conceal his betrothal until he should have freed 
himself from the bucaniers. 

Still, however, keeping up his assumed character 
of an officer of France, he determined to remain a 
few days in the harbor in the exchange of such 
civilities with the authorities, as the peaceful rela¬ 
tions of the two countries would seem to demand. 
On reaching his cabin, therefore, after parting with 
Julia, he sent for his lieutenant. 

“ We shall enter the harbor to-morrow, Lucas,” 
he said, “and anchor under the guns of the fort.” 

The man started and said, but yet timidly. 

“ But the danger.” 

“ I will see to that,” sternly said the rover, “ there 
will be no danger if my orders arc attended to. We 
shall assume the character of a Frenchman, and I 
send for you in order that you may see everything 
is done to ensure success to our plot. No boats 
are to be allowed to come alongside: whatever we 
want from the shore we will send for—suffer no 
man to land unless he is a Frenchman, for you can 
find enough such on board to man all the boats. 
Double the guard at the gangway, and be careful 
to keep curious visitors off. Let it be known 
among the crew that every man who addresses 


such persons will be severely punished; and espe¬ 
cially acquaint those who go ashore that, if they 
leave their boats or speak to any of the townfolk 
except on business, they shall meet the like fate. 
Let all the officers wear French uniforms—we have 
a plentiful supply of them ready for emergencies, 
you know. I may probably bring the governor on 
board.” 

“ It shall be done,” said the lieutenant, bowing 
servilely, and leaving the cabin. His leader looked 
after him, and said, 

“ I like not that man, and wish I could get rid 
of him. Ever since I refused him the Command of 
the frigate we took from the Spaniards last spring, 
he has been, at times, sullen. But, perhaps, this 
is all fancy, and I am taking a national peculiarity 
of these Englishmen, for personal discontent,” and, 
with the words, the sanguine leader dismissed all 
further thought of the matter. 

He knew not the mine over which he stood. 
There was a savage gleam in the lieutenant’s eye 
as he left the cabin, and, proceeding to execute 
his orders, he mattered to himself. 

“Look out, sir captain, that I do not spoil all 
your plans. You refused me the only favor I ever 
asked of you, and gave it to an enemy, and I am 
sworn to revenge. I know this very governor has 
offered a large reward for you, and a free pardon 
to the informer: if he comes on board to-morrow I 
will betray you. No, that will not do,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ for the crew, curse the fools, adore you, 
and would tear me in pieces. The matter is more 
difficult than I imagined. But they say I am a 
sleuth hound and never give over the chase which 
I have once undertaken, and I will yet find some 
way to manage this affair. I must work slyly, 
however, so that, if I fail, I shall not be suspected, 
else I will never have another chance to wreak my 
vengeance.” 

That .night Julia slept soundly and sweetly, 
waking only now and then from delicious dreams 
to remember that she was loved, and that it was 
not all a vision: and Montreiul slumbered soundly, 
too, little thinking of the impending danger which 
threatened to baulk all his resolutions to abandon 
his present profession. The only one of the cha¬ 
racters of our story who remained awake was 
Lucas, the English lieutenant, who spent the 
night in forming plans to execute his revenge. 

When the morning sun rose over the blue hills 
of the mainland, the frigate already lay at anchor 
in the port, and seemingly in a situation exposed 
to the concentric fire of the batteries opening 
around the harber, though a seaman's eye would 
have soon seen that a vessel wishing to get to sea 
at a moment’s warning would have taken up the 
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exact position of the rover. There she lay, idly ; 
swinging with the tide, her sails festooned from \ 
her yards and the broad ensign of Fiance floating : 
gaily in the wind. Bat few men were seen about ? 
her decks. Calm, silent and beautiful she reposed 
on the water, as if in perfect security in a friendly > 
port. 

Julia had been awoke at early dawn by the salute 
of the frigate as she glided to her anchorage, and ; 
by the answering salvos by the batteries. She was 5 
soon arrayed, and now appeared on deck, just as ; 
from the principal quay a barge was seen putting / 
off bearing the insignia of a governor’s rank. As 5 
the boat approached she recognized the tall and i 
stately figure of her uncle, standing up in the stern j 
sheets looking for her, for a messenger had already j 
apprized him of her being on board, and he had left \ 
the government house immediately, eager to em* j 
brace his niece and learn by what strange chance } 
she came in a French frigate, instead of in the j 
noble caravella in which she was to have sailed. | 
In a few minutes the barge touched the side of the 
frigate, the governor ascended amid the courtesies j 
due to his rank, and immediately was clasped in j 
the arms of his niece. When they had entered j 
her cabin and a few hurried enquiries had been j 
made of old friends at home, he asked the question > 
which was next uppermost in his mind. \ 

“ How is it, Julia,” he said, “ that I see you in 
a frigate belonging to his majesty of France, when 
you were to have sailed in the noble carivella, San j 
Trindadal” j 

In as few words as possible Julia narrated to \ 
him the attack of the bucaniers, the capture of the j 
ship, her own imminent peril, and the opportune > 
appearance of the French officer. j 

“ By St James of Compostella,” broke forth the S 
fiery old Castilian, for age had not dimmed the j 
spirit of the brave noble, “but these knaves are \ 
grown venturesome; and for this act I will have $ 
revenge, if his most Catholic majesty has to 6end \ 
a fleet hither to ferret out the rogues. To assail a > 
royal man-of-war, ay! and to capture her too—by l 
the Virgin, it is too bad! You say you know \ 
nothing of her captain and of the brave officers j 
who were coming out with him, except that they * 
fell—my poor friends, would I had been there to j 
wield my sword with ye! But thanks be to God! ) 
you are saved, Julia, for nothing could have com- J 
forted me for your loss. Wife and son both gone, < 
I would indeed be alone in the world, but for you. \ 
You remind me strangely of your aunt. Girl! 
thou art wondrously like her.” 

There was a tone of touching sadness in the old 
man’s voice as he spoke these words, at the same 
time putting his hand on her forehead he pushed 


back her hair and gazed into her eyes. J ulia flung 
her arms around his neck and 6aid, 

“And I will be all to you, dear uncle, if you 
will permit me. Oh! that I could only be more 
like my dear aunt whom I remember with so much 
love.” 

“Alas!” said the governor, “you never knew 
her until sorrow had changed her wofully. But 
this is vain,” he said, after a pause, the duties of 
his station recurring to him, “they who have to 
do with affairs of state must learn to sacrifice pri¬ 
vate griefs to public duty. I have not yet thanked 
the gallant gentleman who was the means of your 
rescue. I would now seek him and do so in person.” 

The words of the uncle when he came to express 
to Montreiul his gratitude, were those of a heart 
warm with kindly influences and softened by old 
recollections; and the young leader, who had been 
wont to look too much at the worse side of men, 
wondered to see such emotion in one whose stem 
brow and cold demeanor augured the inflexibility 
for which the governor was noted. Each was 
known to the other by fame, and save, in this, 
Montreiul was little disappointed in the idea he 
had formed of the Castilian; but never, for an 
instant, did the royal officer suppose that in the 
courtly and elegant young Frenchman he saw 
the dreaded rover, for whose head he had already 
offered a high sum, which he intended to double, 
as the first act of his power on reaching the shore. 

After a visit of an hour the governor departed 
with his niece, leaving an invitation for Montreiul 
to a banquet that evening at the palace. The 
young man saw his mistress depart with melan¬ 
choly feelings, and the 6hip seemed deserted when 
she had gone. 

That morning the governor called his council 
together, and laying before them the account of the 
caravella’s capture, proposed to fit out an expedition 
on the most comprehensive scale to scour the coast 
and break up the bucaniers. As a further weapon 
against them he signified his intention to issue a 
proclamation offering double the former reward for 
the head of their leader. The council, indignant 
at the outrage perpetrated on the royal flag, and 
trembling for the safety of their own families now 
that the audacity of the rovers had grown to such 
a pitch, seconded him cheerfully; and so, at high 
noon, it was known by proclamation in the great 
square, that double pay would be given to whoever 
would enlist in the forthcomihg expedition against 
the pirates, for such the proclamation called them, 
and that the reward for their leader’s head would 
be a free pardon and the sum of twenty thousand 
ducats, an enormous price. 

Having despatched these matters of business the 
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governor sought his niece and listened at more 
length to her account of his old friends at home 
in Spain, asking her a thousand questions, as we 
are wont to do of one who comes from those we 
love and whom we have not seen for years. He 
drew from her also a detailed account of the cap¬ 
ture of 'the frigate, so far at least, as her own infor¬ 
mation extended; but he could not avoid expressing 
his surprise that Montreiul, whose vessel did not 
surpass the caravella in size, should have succeeded 
in overawing the bucaniers so as to obtain her 
liberty. 

“The cut-throats have not always been so re¬ 
spectful to his most Christian majesty’s flag,” said 
he, speaking with his nation’s bitter animosity to¬ 
ward the bucaniers, “ and I trow that, if the brave 
Colono could not beat off the miscreants, this young 
cavalier, daring though he may be, could scarcely 
expect to succeed better.” 

“I believe,” said Julia, artlessly giving that color 
to the tale which Montreiul would have wished her 
to do, had he been there,. that, in some way, this 
noble gentleman had gained a hold on them, and 
that they granted my release as a favor to him.” 

“Strange!” said the governor, “that a loyal 
soldier should have any terms with such pirates. 
But I suppose his majesty of Prance is disposed 
to wink at them so long as they treat his royal 
flag with due respect,” and, with these words, he 
dismissed the momentary suspicion from his mind. 

The conversation of the uncle and his niece was 
prolonged until it became necessary to prepare for 
the banquet, which the governor was about to give 
to compliment his guest. 

And a banquet, worthy of the princely giver, it 
was! Lights blazed along the lofly hall, which, 
decorated with the colors of France and 8pain in¬ 
termingled, gave admission to the noble gentlemen 
and high dignitaries of state who had been sum¬ 
moned to do honor to the guest. The table groaned 
with costly plate, on which the most delicate viands 
were set forth. Venice glasses of rare price were 
ranged along the board. The rarest and richest 
wines blushed in golden cups for every guest. Ser¬ 
vants in gorgeous liveries thronged the hall; in 
a word, everything that taste and luxury could 
prompt, or wealth and power could obtain, had 
been put in requisition for the occasion. 

At the right hand of the governor sat Montreiul, 
surrounded by the officers of the state; but among 
them all none bore themselves with such grace and 
dignity. The conversation was of sieges, battles, 
and state affairs, and here Montreiul’s experience 
and graphic eloquence made him prominent. More 
than one hoary headed veteran gazed in admiration 
on the gallant soldier, and listening to his animated 


descriptions of some famous battle, wished that he 
too had been there. At length the conversation 
turned on the all engrossing subject of the day, the 
audacity and success of the great rover; and Mon¬ 
treiul was courteously asked respecting him, for 
Julia’s narrative of her rescue had already got 
abroad. The young man was about to answer, 
as he best might, in this perplexing situation, when 
a servant approached the governor and whispered 
in his ear. The words of the lacquey appeared 
to rouse his indignation somewhat, and he spoke 
liastiJy in reply. 

“Tell him to call to-morrow. I must not be 
disturbed now.” 

The tone was intended for a "whisper, but it was 
heard by all those immediately around the governor, 
and Montreiul spoke, 

“ Pray, do not put off the suitor on my account 
It may Ue a matter of vast importance to the appli¬ 
cant, and to-morrow may be too late.” 

Even while he was speaking a second lacquey 
approached bearing a note addressed to the govenor, 
on a silver salver. His face flushed with surprise 
and exultation, and his fingers trembled as he held 
the missive after reading it He turned instantly 
to Montreiul and said, 

“I will then excuse myself for a few minutes. 
This is from the same suitor and he comes on a 
business of importance to the state. I will return 
shortly.” 

But a full half hour elapsed before the governor 
came back, and whispered enquiries as to the na¬ 
ture of this sudden business had begun to circulate 
around the table. He entered, at length, with a 
disturbed brow. His demeanor procured a general 
silence, the hilarity of the company ceasing sud¬ 
denly as if a spell was laid on them. He walked 
to his chair and without sitting down, spoke, after 
looking around the table. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ my excuse for this long 
absence is to be found in the urgent nature of the 
business which called me from you. My excuse 
for now seeming a surly host and breaking up this 
joyous meeting is in the same urgent circumstance. 
I scarcely know bow to act in the emergency in 
which I find myself, but the path of duty is before 
me, and in that I must tread let the consequences 
be what they may.” 

' He paused and looked again around the board, 
with a contracted brow and compressed lips. It 
would be impossible to describe the astonish¬ 
ment depicted on the faces of his guests at bis 
strange demeanor, and words which were still more 
strange. Every eye remained fixed on him. He 
continued. 

“ The business of which I speak relates to this 
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pirate who has so long infested our seas. He sits 
among you. He is at my side. This is he.” 

As he spoke he turned to Montreiul, for the first 
time since he had re-entered the room, and laid his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

Montreiul sprang to his feet. The whole affair 
was so sudden that he was taken by surprise, and 
his hand sought his sword which leapt half way 
out of the scabbard. But instantly he controlled 
himself and stood with a half j^mtetnptuous smile, 
looking in the face of the governor, who returned 
his gaze without flinching. 

“ Yes! I repeat it,” said that functionary, after 
a silence of nearly a minute, “ we have the tiger at 
length in our toils. Sir Bucanier, your own lieu¬ 
tenant has betrayed you!” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 

BT MRS. H. LIGHTHIPI. 

They have passed away in their power and might; 
Not like a warrior fallen in fight: 

Not as the conflict of elements met, 

Whose fear and whose horror we may not forget; 

Or yet as the sun when he veileth his ray; 

‘ Not thus have the fallen ones vanished away. 

But like to the orb in his glory and pride, 

When be sinks in the crimson his beaming has dyed, 
W r e look on it thus ere the night shall begin, 

And dream what the day of its beauty hath been, 
Thus we gaze on the ruins that silently lay, 

And mourn for the glory that vanished away. 

Oh, slowly and sadly the finger of Time 
Doth crumble the forms in that beautiful clime; 

No echo remains from their voices to swell, 

No record we find of their grandeur to tell, 

But we feel we are beings of perishing clay. 

When we mourn for the greatness now vanished 
away. 


80NNET. 

BT THOS. X. VAN BIBBER. 

As earth sustains a twofold motion—one 
Urging her ever round her own fixed pole, 

The other causing her for aye to roll 
Around the central, all-sustaining sun, 

Whence day and night in due succession run 
Their rounds, with change of seasons; thus the soul 
Of man, by laws beyond her own control, 

Is by a twofold impulse driven on. 

A $df-concentr'd , God-attracted sphere 
She is, with one side dark and one side bright. 

Sin’s shadow here, celestial radiance there. 

Here summer morn, there starless wintry night: 

But oh! what joy, when near and still more near 
Attracted, she shall be absorbed in God’s own light. 
Vol. IV—12 


THE PLEDGE. 

BT ELLER ASHTON. 

“Join us in this pledge, colonel, surely you will 
not refuse me,” said a beautiful bride, emerging 
from a bevy of bridesmaids, and extending a glass 
of brimming champagne as she spoke. 

The gentleman whom she addressed had stu¬ 
diously refrained, during the evening, from drinking 
any of the costly wines prepared for the guests. 
But finding himself thus the object of general 
attention—for when the bride spoke every eye 
was turned on him—he colored, stammered a few 
indistinct words, took the glass and bowing grace¬ 
fully drank long life and happiness to the bride. . 

“ I told you I should succeed,” said the young and 
happy creature, her eyes sparkling with triumph, as 
she retired into her circle of bridesmaids, “ I knew 
Colonel Warren would not refuse me. What a 
pity he has got such puritanical notions in his 
head. He used to be the foremost with a happy 
allusion or eloquent sentiment when the wine cir¬ 
culated.” 

No one was there to contradict this joyous but 
thoughtless creature, or to tell her that Colonel 
Warren’s indulgence in wine had nearly proved 
his ruin. He had been absent from his native city 
for some years, during which period he had formed 
his resolution not to drink, in consequence of a 
conviction of his own weakness. On his return, 
his old associates in vain persuaded him to alter his 
determination. He refused firmly but courteously. 
On various festive occasions they had endeavored 
to induce him to join them in pledging each 
other, but his answer had always been the same. 
This was the first time, since his return, that he 
had been at an entertainment where wine was in¬ 
troduced in the presence of ladies. It was resolved 
to try whether the influence of the sex would not 
break a resolution which more than one felt to be 
a reproach on himself. How the scheme succeeded 
we have seen. 

No pen can adequately describe the emotions of 
Colonel Warren during the instant he hesitated 
before taking the proffered glass from the bride. 
He was chivalrous to a fault in his demeanor to 
the sex, and had never been known to refuse a 
favor asked by a woman. The bride was the 
daughter of his early friend, a cherished treasure, 
whom he had many a time dandled on bis knee, 
and whom he had never done anything to slight or 
pain. He stood, as we have seen, irresolute for a 
moment, hesitating between fears for the result and 
a dislike to disoblige his favorite on this her weddiug 
night. But, at length, he had fatally yielded. 
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Little did the young bride think of the dreadful 
issue of her tempting words and smile. Little did 
she dream that the hankering love for wine, which 
had once reduced her victim to the verge of con¬ 
firmed inebriacy, would awake again at the taste 
of that glass, and rage with more violence than 
ever. Young, happy and thoughtless, she looked 
only at the present triumph, without considering 
the result. How then was she surprised to hear, 
a few months after her marriage, that Colonel 
Warren was becoming an inebriate—that he rarely 
retired to bed unless in a state of intoxication— 
and that, in consequence, his fine person was be¬ 
coming disfigured and his large fortune wasting 
away. She shuddered, but still did not think of 
her own agency in the matter, and, when next she 
met him, with the privilege allotted to youth and 
beauty, ventured to plead with him on the subject. 

“ Madam,” said he, in reply, and the melancholy 
and somewhat stern tone in which he spoke never 
left her memory, “ it is too late. I was once as I 
am now—I rallied and took a resolution never to 
drink again—I broke that resolution, you know 
how and when, and now I am a hopeless ine¬ 
briate.” 

He turned and left her presence. Her eyes 
were opened. Oh! bitterly did she reproach her¬ 
self for having spoken those fatal words. For 
nights she could not sleep. She sought again and 
again to see her victim, but he avoided her pre¬ 
sence. They never met again but once. Header! 
would you know how. 

Some years after, on a cold, bleak morning in 
January, a travelling^ sleigh, drawn by two splendid 
horses, was dashing along the turnpike between 
Norristown and Philadelphia. There had been a 
snow storm during the night, and the flakes lay 
piled against the fences and banks, where they had 
been driven by the icy wind which swept down 
from the hills beyond the Schuylkill. The sky 
was still overcast: the wind yet raged violently; 
and it was intensely cold. Few scenes could be 
more desolate. Houses, barns, trees and hay ricks 
were covered with snow, and the cattle, cowering 
in the sheds, seemed everywhere to beseech the sky 
in vain. As the sleigh, with its merry bells, whirled 
down the long hill that leads to the Manayunk 
turnpike, the horses suddenly shied, nearly preci¬ 
pitating the vehicle into an opposite snow-bank. 
A lady slightly Bcreamed and looked out in alarm 
from the furs which enveloped her; but seeing no 
cause for danger she was about to order the driver 
to proceed, when her little boy, pointing to the 
object which had startled the horses, said, 

“ Mother, what can that be in the road 1 Surely 
it is a man’s hat” 


The lady turned. In the centre of the highway 
was a pile of drifted snow a little longer than a 
human body. One end of the pile had been blown 
away, disclosing, as the boy said, a man’s hat. 

“ Gracious heaven,” she exclaimed, u can it be 
that some poor wretch has frozen to death here. 
James,” and she turned to a footman, “go and 
see.” 

With intense interest the lady watched while 
the servant brushed away the snow. In a few 
seconds it was apparent that a corpse was indeed 
there, and it was not long Wore the cause of the 
man’s death was evident in an empty jug lying 
beside him. The spectators breathlessly awaited 
while the icy flakes were being removed from the 
face, for the lady was within a short distance of her 
home and thought that, perhaps, she might recog¬ 
nize the unfortunate being. She stepped out of 
the sleigh and approached the corpse. 

“ Colonel Warren!” she said, becoming ghastly 
pale and staggering, “ Colonel Warren dying thus, 
a common drunkard, oh! just heaven this is too 
much.” 

And thus the victim and his destroyer met for 
the last time. It was the once thoughtless bride 
who now stood above that corpse. 


AWAKE FROM THY SLUMBERS. 

\ A SONG. 

< 

j BT .T. H. CHIVERS, M. ». 

\ Awake from thy slumbers! 

t The bright star is fading, 

$ That brought me the news 

\ Of the coming of day; 

' - Though his chariot the hills 

J From the vallies are shading, 

\ He rides up the slope 

> Of the east far away! 

j Awake from thy slumbers! 

j; The wild birds are'tuning 

\ Their voices to greet thee, 

[ So loud in the brake; 

While the roe-bucks are watching 
The swans, that are pruning 
Their soft silver wings 
On the glass of the lake. 

Oh! wake from thy slumbers! 

The morning is shining, 
j And Phccbus is bathing 

\ His locks in the sea; 

l Then arise from that rose-bud 

| Where thou art reclining, 

\ And come, gentle lady, 

* Come Bwiftly to me! 
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OUR ANN. 

A DOMESTIC PORTRAIT. 

BT 8. Si ATCDEBSOK. 

“But, Mrs. Martin, what has this to do with 
the party to be given at Colonel Dayton’s 1 I do 
not see any such exhibitions of assuming pretence 
in them, that you have been so severe upon.” 

“ You don’t, well really; why ever since Colonel 
Dayton has been to Congress jiis daughters have 
done nothing but talk of pa’s speeches and doings 
whilst there, and now they take such airs import 
themselves in company, talking of doctors and 
lawyers and such like, as if nobody else was good 
enough for them. No, Mrs. Bell, our Ann sha’nt 
go—I’m decided.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Martin, for my part I think Colonel 
Dayton a very worthy man, a little too easy in the 
management of his children, perhaps—but then 
you know we all have our faults, and as for his 
daughters, they are young and giddy—a few years 
of experience will correct many of these things you 
now consider faults. We should not be too severe 
on the young, Mrs. Martin.” 

“I don’t think I’m severe, Mrs. Bell; the 
colonel may be a very nice man—but people 
should not forget what they sprung from—who, I 
would like to know, raised him to what he is 1 
My husband. And now how has he treated himl 


“ Why all the neighbors, I suppose; they have 
quite an extensive circle of relations, they all will 
be there, of course, and then their old friends and 
school-fellows have been invited; among that num¬ 
ber they rank your daughter, and have given her 
an invitation, which she is anxious to accept.” 

“ No such thing, Mrs. Bell, you are much mis¬ 
taken. All their friends and neighbors have not 
been invited, only some of them, and as to our 
Ann she was not asked until the very last moment, 
and then would not have been had it not been for 
shame, as we live so near. No, I tell you it is all 
for show; their brother too is to be home from the 
Army—they had better put him to the plough. 
Depend upon what I say, Mrs. Bell, this is all for 
pride and display.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Martin, since you are so determined 
I must give it up, but I still think you mistake the 
Dayton’s.” 

Mr. Martin, in early life, had been a school¬ 
master, and had selected his wife from among the 
many samples of buxom lasses that profited by his 
mental labors. But what definite quality in the 
mind or person of Betsy (for so she was called) 
had captivated the heart of the sedate Luke Martin 
is still wrapt in mystery. It might have been her 
voice, for of that he had the most abundant speci¬ 
mens, in the use she made of it in managing a 
host of small pupils, which Luke, in the height of 
his condescension, had committed to her charge. 


But you see all these things, Mrs. Bell, and there ] Enough for us, he was captivated, and in due 
is no use of my telling you—but still I can’t help > course of time the manageress of a small class in 


talking when I see such things—his daughters get 
better as they grow older—they are old enough 
now to know good breeding, in all conscience— 


a country school became the empress of the heart 
and household of Luke Martin. Time rolled on, 
and Luke, by the changes of fortune became a 


there’s our Ann, she is younger than either of \ justice of the peace on the same day that made 


them, and she can go into any company.” 

“ But you should recollect the difference in the 


j him a father. Here was an epoch in the history of 
Mrs. Squire Martin, as she was now called. She 


dispositions of the girls, Mrs. Martin, Ann is of a \ immediately commenced wearing caps, for she said 
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more sedate turn of mind, loves reading more than 
they—that makes a wide difference; they have been 
accustomed to spend much of their time in com¬ 
pany, and in gayeties of all descriptions, and have 


«they looked more like the thing,” though before 
this event she could discover nothing in this article 
of dress worthy of her admiration. Her manners 
too assumed a newness, she became more formal 


caught many of their actions and notions from this J and ceremonious, partaking of the magisterial dig- 
school.” | nity of the office, to which, if we were to judge 

“And I wonder, Mrs. Bell, if our Ann hasn’t 1 from outward demonstrations, she was the heir 
been in society too, as good as theirs—though the j apparent. Her husband was on the opposite ex¬ 
circle was not quite as large, perhaps. Didn *t her { treme of the circle of loquacity—as if nature de¬ 


father take her to New York last summer, and 
whilst there she visited in the very first families. 
Our relations are all of the higher classes—and 
amongst them our Ann is considered quite polite, 
just as good as some of those who have had a 
town education. But we were talking of this 


lighted in linking together the very opposites of 
her creation. Shy and retiring, he scarcely ever 
mingled in the noise and bustle of the world, unless 
called upon to do so in the path of his profession, 
and then in that quiet, noiseless manner that told 
it was not his element. Plain and simple in his 


party that is to be at Dayton’s—who do you think - habits, as well as pure and straightforward in the 
will be there ?” discharge of his duties, no wonder that he soon 
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gained the confidence and respect of his fellows, j to make friends, and the consequence was that 
This soon opened the way to the influx of many I jealousies and differences soon made their appear- 
profitable advancements in life, and a few years j ance. Her mother, who was the prime minister of 
saw Luke Martin a rising, as well as a rich man. that circle in which her daughter moved, lost no 
But years in increasing the wealth of the good ;» opportunity of asserting her claims of superiority, 
squire, aUo multiplied the means of its disburse- > One family in the vicinty would not admit the 
ment. His family had increased in number, and \ infallibility of Mrs. Squire Martin. This was 
his wife in expectations. Their daughter had now \ Colonel Dayton’s, and the consequence was a 
entered the magic circle of early womanhood, and } domestic feud as deep and lasting as that of the 
that was another source of pride to the fond and ) rival houses of “ Capulet and Montague.” CoL 
ambitious mother. Our Ann, as she was usually \ Dayton had been to Congress where Luke Martin 
called by Mrs. Squire Martin, was the very counter- \ had not been, which was a source of pride to the 
part of her mother, except that she had a more j Daytons and consequently of mortification to Mrs. 
liberal education, mixed more in general society, \ and Miss Martin; but then he had been defeated 
and consequently had seen and knew more of the j in his hopes of re-election, and that was some 
world than had fallen to the lot of her parent. She j solace to their wounded pride. Still, with all the 
would, if nature had been permitted to take course, j rivalries and dislikes that subsisted between the 
been one of the many who j two great families, no one could have suspected 

“ Flourish and who fade, } the existence of the fact from the actions of the 

A breath can make them as a breath has made.” j younger branches of the houses when chance hap- 
One of those plants that spring up along the J pened to bring about a meeting. On the surface 
pathway of human life in the morning, flourish j all appeared calm and motionless, an even tide of 
for a few hours and then disappear no one knows { good will and friendship: and so it was forced to 
whither. But such was not , in the opinion of her j be from the fact, that if an open and known breach 
mother, destined to be the fate of her daughter. J had taken place, many of the mutual friends and 
Though one of a large family of children she had j acquaintances of the parties—those on whom the 
become from a similarity of thought and manner a ; hopes and expectations of the ambitious mothers 
confirmed favorite with the mother. This was soon \ were placed—would perhaps have seen behind the 
perceptible in the many little indulgences granted j curtain. This would not do, and this was the 
to the petted child, in the attention bestowed on : motive that induced the feigned friendship that 
every article of dress destined for her, and a thou- > existed between the families, as well as the cards 
sand such signs and tokens of partiality. But \ of complimentary invitation which passed on the 
what was most to be deprecated as a result of this \ occasion of a party or evening select circle (as 
over fondness on the part of the mother, was the $ they delighted to call it) being given by either 
system of flattery to which the ear of the daughter j family. But when in the company of those whom 
was accustomed. No friend could express the j they thought their private friends, then the real 
usual good wishes for her, no one mention what j feelings of the parties broke out, and exhibited 
they thought to be a commendable trait in her l themselves in all those plots and counterplots 
character or disposition, but the greedy ear of the J entered into to frustrate the plans of the other 
proud mother would drink in the sweet draught j house, to draw away those whom they thought 
and retail it to her, dressed out in all the fanciful l likely to be caught in the domestic net, and if 
colorings of an interested and excited imagination, j possible to bring them under the influence of the 
Her form was praised as a model of grace and • opposite current. 

symmetry, her face as the perfection of female J It was on the eve of one of those marshalling 
beauty. Such a systematic course of flatteiy could ;; of the contending forces, in the shape of a party at 
not fail to produce the most fatal consequences on j Colonel Dayton’s that the conversation between 
the habits and manners of the daughter. She soon * Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Squire Martin took place, re¬ 
began to exhibit the results of this false course pur- j fated at the commencement of the sketch. A 
sued by her mother. Her vanity became aroused, ; similar one had been given at Squire Martin’s a 
and soon developed itself in all those rigid and j few months before, at which the Misses Day ton had 
frivalous attentions to the toilet, that so surely j been the ruling stars of the evening, much to the 
herald the approach of this arch enemy to female ■ chagrin of our Ann and her mother. It was there 
character. Accustomed as she was at home to this i that the conversation about pa’s speeches, and the 
species of homage from her mother, she soon began attention of professional men to pa’s daughters had 
to assume the same position among those with \ offended Mrs. Squire Martin’s ideas of female pro- 
whom she associated. This was not ^calculated ! priety, and there, whilst the sun of her daughter’s 
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prosperity seemed on the wane, she had, for the ; yon walk in the garden ? I hear the music there.” 
first time, discovered the wrongfnlness of such \ Mary took his offered arm, and they sauntered into 
companies, and decided to have nor more of them \ the moonlight “ But tell me, Mary, how are all 
in her own house,nor suffer her daughter to attend j our old playmates?” continued he, “how many of 
those given by others. This was the true state of j them are married ? and how many of them going 
the case; and though she gave as the reasons to $ to be?” 

Mrs. Bell the tardiness of the invitation, still the j “ Why, Frank, the usual changes have taken 
penetration of that good lady enabled her to see < place—some are married—that I’m certain of— 
through the flimsy veil and detect the true motive, < some going to be, I presume, from the sighs and 
a desire to prevent the interests of the families from j other heralds that are to be seen in various quar- 
ciashing in too pubilc a manner. Severe as had j ters. But you have seen them all, I suppose?” 
been the training of the daughters, still this was j “ No, Mary—you know I returned but yesterday, 
beyond her depth, and she was anxious to be one \ and have had no opportunity. Except the Miss 
of the circle to meet at Colonel Dayton’s. But it < Daytons I have met no one until this evening, 
had been decreed otherwise, and that decree was \ The Daytons seem to be the reigning belles now, 
unalterable. \ Mary—what has become of Miss Martin? I do 

The party at Colonel Dayton’s took place, and j not see heT here—they still are friends, I hope.” 
it was a gay and brilliant one, the largest and most j “Friends, oh yes,” replied Mary, and a rais- 
fashionable of the many that had been given. Wit j chievous twinkle of her blue eye told that she 
and beauty, bright smiles and happy faces were J knew more than she deemed it prudent to com- 
there, all intent upon the pleasures and festivities \ municate to her young companion at this time, 
of the hour. The laugh of the joyous and the >. “in the popular signification they are. But now 
song of the glad-hearted could be heard, mingled j of yourself, Frank, are you still going to play the 
with the tones of music echoing from the richly < truant from us? or have you returned to make 
lighted apartments in which the company was ? this again your home?” 

assembled. But apart from this scene stood one j “Yes," Mary, now I am done roving—the in- 
who seemed as if it gave him no pleasure, or, if it creasing age of my parents makes it necessary that 
did, you could not read the tokens on his pale and I should assume the active duties of real life and 
pensive face. Ever and anon, as some fair form f quit this dreaming.” 

swept past him, his eye would light up and a smile \ “ I am glad to hear you say so,” said Mary, and 

of recognition play upon his lips ; but with the ex- j a brighter smile than usual wreathed around her 
caption of this he took no part in the bustling world \ face for a .brief moment, brit it was gone before 
around him. At length a galaxy of Wild and glad- ; Frank noticed it, and turning she resumed hastily, 
some girls came singing by in the very overflow of j “ come, let us join the company, we will be missed.” 
youthful pleasure, their hair braided with flowers, j They did join the gay throng—and amid that 
and the spirit of mirth and frolic beaming from j throng none were more welcome than Frank 
their eyes. A slight noise drew their attention, ! Easton. Born among them, of rich and respec- 
and the youngest of the party advancing, said table parents, himself of an open and generous 
laughingly, nature, no wonder that he Was the pride of the 

“ What! Mr. Easton and so pensive! I ’ll wager neighborhood—to the old, who saw in his wealth 
my fen he is thinking of a pair of soft blue eyes and connexions a desirable match for their daugh- 
and rosy lips and coral teeth, and a fair white hand, j ters, and to the young and daring as one who would 
with a ring upon it, put there by a certain very j be their leader in all their wild and hair-brained 

pensive young gentleman with whom-” \ exploits. He was sent to college where he gra- 

“ I cry your mercy, Miss Benson, but will you duated, and since then he had been living a roving 
not allow me other thoughts on this meeting, after \ life. But now he had returned to make this his 
so long an absence from my native place?” . > home—had returned unmarried, the idol of the 

“ As bad as ever, Frank, at your compliments— i throng, 
you have not forgotten them, at least in your ab- \ In a room in Squire Martin’s house, on the day 
sence,” said the wild girl, who now, for the first j succeeding the party at Colonel Dayton’s, were 
time, became sensible that Frank Easton and she > assembled Mrs. and Miss Martin and Mrs. Bell, 
were alone, all the company having joined the ! There had been a silence of some moments, as if 
circle in the other room. Frank saw the embar- * each was desirous that the other should commence 
ressment of his companion, and offering her his' i the discourse, but at length it was broken by Mrs. 
arm, said, \ Martin, who said, 

“The air is very oppressive here, Mary. Will j “Well, it was just as I thought, nobody, was at 
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Dayton’s, except a chosen few. I am glad 1 did < part of the young ladies. Mrs. Martin especially 
not let our Ann go—she is not a going to be made ; deprecated, in strong and emphatic terms, the con- 
a handle of as long as I can help it.” > duct of some people who she knew had given 

“But, mother, Mary Benson was there—and j parties for the mere purpose of drawing company 
there could have been no slight intended me as , to the house, and displaying their daughters to the 
she was invited after I was. And young Mr. > best advantage. After a variety of conversation, 
Easton, why he only returned the night before, ^ all tending to the same result, Mrs. Bell took hef 
and they invited him and he went, and I think he J leave, and then was developed the true secret that 
should know when he has been to college.” : was leading Mrs. Martin, step by step, along the 

“ Oh, they’d invite young Easton just to have j track of life—a splendid match for her daughter, 
it to say he was there: and Mary Benson, she’d , Id Frank Easton she saw such an offer—but how 
go just to spite you, as I told her you would not j was the thing to be effected 1 How was be to be 
go. But, Mrs. Bell, did you ever hear tell of the j drawn with the influences of Mrs. Martin’s set, so 
like! Young Easton just arrived the night before that he might be worked upon! That was the 
and they must have him there—but he is rich, and question. A party would do, but then ahe had 
it is easily seen through.” j expressed herself opposed to them, but only to Mrs. 

“ Why, Mrs. Martin,” said Mrs. Bell, as she j Bell, and she would not say anything about U; 
raised her eyes from the work in which she was $ and if she did, why her daughter's birth-day would 
engaged, “young Mr. Easton is an old friend of j occur in a short time, and that would afford an 
the family: he has known thorn from his infancy : j admirable opportunity for such an object. With 
and they could scarce do less than invite him if he j Mrs. Martin to determine was to act, and conse- 
had but returned the same evening. They say he \ quently she set about the maturing of the plan 
is much improved since he has been away, and \ immediately—to her daughter she revealed the out* 
was the soul of the company, except once or twice j lines of the scheme. Ann at first hesitated, but 
when he appeared a little absent minded.” 5 soon yielded to the master spirit, and flattered at 

“ No wonder, Mrs. Bell, no wonder, I suppose j the prospect of rivaling the Daytons, as die had 
he was disgusted at what he saw and heard, he | now caught much of the spirit of her mother, she 
must have been, such cutting up never was heard > entered heartily into the matter. Cards were issued, 
of; and then for conversation, their own family, I ^ printed on gold edged paper, a thing before totally 
suppose, as usual, nothing else is good enough for j unknown in that vicinity; invitations were given 
them. But I hear that young Easton is going to J to all the families in the neighborhood, with the 
stay at home: he is a nice sensible fellow, Mrs. j exception of the Daytons, with whom there was 
Bell, and would make any girl a good husband.” j now declared open war. Thus stood affairs two 
* “Yes, I believe he intends remaining here, and j weeks before the event was to take place, when 
I join you in your praise of him with all my heart: > Amy Dayton and her two sisters might have been 
but I expect his travels will have made him parti- $ seen engaged in earnest' conversation, 
cular in his choice of a wife.” j « Well, what do you think of my proposal,” 

“ I don't think so,” replied Mr. Martin, “ as j asked Amy, “ I do not think he has got an invita- 
Mary Benson told our Ann this morning that he ; tion yet, and if we get up this Pick-Nick and give 
was all attention to Amy Dayton last night—that bim the first invite, why that will prevent him from 
don't look like being particular, I think.” j going, as we will manage to detain him until too 

“ Oh, that was to screen herself,” said Ann, dis- j late.” 
playing more than usual warmth in the answer, j « Excellent,” said Ellen, “ it will be such a spite 
“ that is all, as T heard since that not quite all of j to the Martin’s—never to ask us. But do you 
his attention was bestowed upon Miss Dayton, but think he will come!” 

that Miss Benson was also in his good graces.” j »« We must get Mary Benson to persuade him,’ 
“ I see through it,” observed Mrs. Martin, “ he wa g the reply, “ she can induce him to do anything, 
is only flirting with them, that is all, and they i you know.” 

have made a serious matter of those little attentions j This was agreed upon as the best means of 
which all the gentlemen must pay to the ladies, j defeating the views of the other house, and con- 
They should have known better. But as he is ' sequently of ministering to the wounded pride o 
going to live among us I suppose they will all set their own feelings. Not that either of the Miss 
their caps for him.” » > Daytons felt a deeper interest than usual in young 

In this last remark of Mrs. Martin both the ; Easton, but then the Martins were their rivals, and 
ladies coincided, and then followed a general burst that was sufficient. To eclipse them in the world 
of indignation at such a course of acting on the of fashion was the one paramount object in the 
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minds of the parties, and this was thought to be a < 
good opportunity for that purpose, as they knew < 
that he would be the star of the evening. Thus j 
then was the matter managed by the opposing fac- < 
lion, and the preparations wont on swimmingly. \ 
At the Martin’s nothing was talked of but Mr. J 
Easton. “ How will Mr. Easton like this 1 And \ 
I wonder if Mi. Easton fancies such a style or \ 
color of dress?” Mrs. Martin had made confidants ^ 
of at least a dozen, and told them of the triumph > 
she wa$ about to achieve over the Dayton’s. In j 
future they would never be able to hold so high a j 
head in the county as they had. Our Ann, too, j 
was all bustle and preparation, new dresses had to j 
be obtained, new jewellery procured, she had to i 
write to her cousin in the city for the newest Paris j 
fashion of dressing the hair; in short, all was to be J 
in the first style. Meanwhile at the Daytons a ) 
similar scene was enacting. An invitation had > 
been forwarded to Mr. Easton, and all was antici- j 
pation. | 

The evening preceding that on which the battle > 
was to be fought, was one of intense interest to the \ 
contending parties. As yet neither had received \ 
an answer to the invitation to Mr. Easton, owing, j 
as it was supposed, to his being from home for some j 
days; but now he had returned. In the interval !> 
each party had spoken freely of the motives that ? 
they thought had instigated the rival one, and many j 
and bitter were the insinuations that were thrown j 
out. Each was confident of success. At length < 
the answer came. A note containing a card, on \ 
which was written in pencil. ? 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Frank Easton will be at home \ 

to-morrow evening from eight until ten o’clock.” j 

> 

He had married Mary Benson. j 

The party at Mrs. Martin’s was postponed owing \ 
to the very sudden illness of the hostess. As for j 
the Pic-Nick it came off, but the spirit of the j 
dream had fled; all was languid and dull. The j 
trees were not as green as usual, the music not as ^ 
sweet, everything was wrong. j 

Since this time the breach has been incurable, > 
no signs have been given of 9 desire on either part > 
. to give up the feud. The Daytons still talk of pa’s j 
speeches in Congress; and Mrs. Squire Martin and \ 
our Ann console themselves with thinking that s 
Amy Dayton did not entrap Frank Easton. j 


ON AN INFANT. 

Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, \ 

Death came with friendly care; j 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, j 

And bade it blossom there. 


ELEGIA.C LINES. 

Oh! it was sacrilege to blight 
A vision all had woo’d; 

The beauty and the majesty 
Of early womanhood; 

Ay, in the pride, the loveliness. 

And glory of its spring— 

Hope’s bloom upon its pathway. 

While free its angel wing! 

Whon grief, o’erworn with vigils lone, 

Is hush’d in slumber’s thrall, 

And wrapt in kind oblivion’s dream 
Forgets the bier—the pall— 

Oh! then how oft does fancy bid 
That vision sweet appear; 

The image of the buried one 
How fondly summons near! 

And, as again her fairy tread, 

Falls gently on the ear. 

Blent with her voice’s music 
The ever “ low and clear 
And beams again her lustrous eye, 

And rears her brow of snow, 

How throbs delicionsly the heart, 

Wbat tears of rapture flow! 

And bow the bosom’s inmost chords 
With anguish keen are torn. 

When waking, consciousness returns 
Again to sigh and mourn; 

How desolating then the thought 
That we may never see 
Nor hear thee more, save in the hour 
When Fancy revels free! 

But beautiful! why wake the sigh— 

For oh! with thee’t is well 
In yonder palace halls of light 

Where they—the dazzling dwell! 
Where quivering thro* ten thousand lyres. 
Forever rolls the song 
Of cherubim and seraphim, 

Triumphantly along; 

There, rob’d in plumage, strangely fair. 

In halos all divine, 

Thy spirit bends in ravishment 

Before the only shrine! j. a. m. 


TO A SEA BIRD. 

Now on the breaker’s edge I see thee fly, 

Thy white wings glancing in the Snowy foam, 
And now a faint speck, traced against the sky. 
Swift winging onward to thy distant home. 
Gloomy and wild the clouds stoop o’er the waste, 
The vexed surf moans with boding accents low. 
Haste! on thy tempest path, fond mother, haste 
To where thy nurslings wait thy coming slow. 
There in the long reeds by the sheltered shore. 
Gather them safely from the tempest’s power, 
And fear not, though the surges round thee roar, 
For God will keep thee in that darksome hour. 
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MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 

Thb first cemetery in this country after the plan 
of Pere la Chaise , was consecrated on the twenty- 
fourth of September, 1831, about fire miles from 
Boston, on the main road leading from Cambridge 
to Watertown. The tract of ground assigned to 
the purpose contained about sixty acres of undu¬ 
lating land, covered with forest trees of a great 
number of varieties, and having a natural ridge, 
level on the top, running through it. The princi¬ 
pal eminence, Mount Auburn, rising a hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the level of Charles river, 
has given name to the spot. From this elevation 
a delightful landscape is visible. Far away the city 
is seen, like an island, studded with habitations, 
afloat on the deep. The beautiful village of Cam¬ 
bridge lies almost at your feet to the eastward. 
The Charles river, winding among the green fields, 
until lost to the sight; the blue hills of Milton 
fading in the distance; and villas and country seats 
innumerable, surrounded with fine old trees, com¬ 
plete the picture. 

The approach to the cemetery is through a mag¬ 
nificent gateway in the Eg^tian style. This was 
formerly of wood, at which Fanny Kemble justly 
expressed her surprise; but it has just been replaced 
with a structure of Quincy granite corresponding 
in size and design to the old one. On the outside 
face of the lintel is this appropriate inscription. 

“ Then shall the dust return to the earth , as it 
was, and the spirit ihail return unto God who 
gave it.” 

The grounds of the cemetery have been laid out 
with intersecting avenues, thus rendering every part 
of the wood accessible. These avenues curve and 
wind in every direction, forming a labyrinth, in 
threading which the stranger comes continually 
upon striking points in tho landscape and elegant 
monuments appropriately placed. The greatest 
variety of aspect prevails in the cemetery. In 
some parts the forest retains its original wildness: 
in others it has been improved by art. Here the 
traveller finds himself in a sunny path surrounded 
by flowers: there he is buried in sepulchral gloom, 
with tall pines rising cone-like far overhead. But 
the most beautiful spot is that represented in our 
engraving. Descending the ridge, of which we 
have spoken, you see before you a secluded lake, 
surrounded by magnificent old elms, while through 
the vistas, opening on either hand, up the hill side, 
appear numerous monuments, many of them of 
great splendor. 

Among the monuments, that erected to the 
memory of Spurzheim is worthy of remark, on 
account of its simple elegance, and the good taste 


which inscribed nothing on it but the name of the 
immortal dead. The erection over the tomb of 
Mr. Lowell will attract every eye. But there is 
nothing, in the cemetery, more beautiful than the 
statue of the child, which you see immediately 
on entering. There are other chaste and elegant 
monuments, scattered over the grounds; among 
them, the exquisite design of a broken shaft with 
a garland of roses thrown over it is pre-eminent 
Since Mount Auburn was opened, other cemete¬ 
ries on the same plan have been constructed in the 
vicinity of most of our principal cities. Next in 
rank to the subject of our notice is Laurel Hill, 
situated on the Ridge Road turnpike, about five 
miles north west of Philadelphia. The tract of 
ground at present inclosed here is smaller than 
that at Mount Auburn, nor has it been so long 
devoted to purposes of burial. In time, however, 
it will probably equal its rival. Nothing can be 
superior to the view from the cliffs in the rear of 
this cemetery, looking either up or down the 
Schuylkill; and when tombs shall have been con¬ 
structed in the sides of the bank, as at Mount 
Auburn, the beauty of the place will be much 
heightened. The shrubbery in this esnetay is 
more plentiful than at the one near Boston, but 
the latter possesses superior advantages in the 
deep sepulchral gloom of its majestic elms, in its 
greater extent, and in the undulating character of 
the ground. s. 


ELEANORE. 

Wake! the shadowy vine-leaves quiver. 
Clustering brown ihy lattice o'er. 

And the silver moonbeams shiver 
Through the willows on the river— 

There we’ll wander never more, 

Eleanore! 

Wake! thy voice is like the flowing 
Of still waves upon the shore. 

Let me hear it growing, growing— 

Thou art like the lilies blowing— 

Must I see thee never more, 

Eleanore T 

On the hill the moon is dying— 

Push aside thy lattice door! 

Mournfully the pines are sighing, 

And a voice seems ever crying 
“Never more,” oh! never more, 

Eleanore! 

False one, thus our hearts to sever— 

My upbraidings soon are o’er; 

But a spirit in thee ever 
Peace shall pray in vain for—never 
Shall it bless thee, never more! 

Eleanore! c. 
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THE EMIGRANT’S WIPE. 

BT LTDIA.J A.2TE PIBRSO J. 

“Cone and sit down by me, dear Lucy, and 
sing your sweet evening hymn. I would have 
these old familiar rooms once more filled with 
the rich flood of your melody before we go hence, 
leaving the place that now knows us to know us no 
more forever,” and Mr. Ash felt his eyes fill as he 
spoke, and bent his head upon the arm of the sofa, 
while his daughter came and sat down beside him, 
laid her hand caressingly amongst his dark curls, 
and commenced in a most enchanting melody the 
evening song. Her soft strains stole through the 
now unfurnished chamber, and awoke echoes that 
responded and prolonged each liquid swell. “ ’T is 
the last time,” sighed Mr. Ash; “ the spirits of home 
are repeating your minstrelsy for the last time.” 
Lucy hid her face and wept. The strong man’s 
heart melted, and the tears fell and glittered like 
diamonds amongst his daughter’s bright brown 
curls. 

A light, quick step was heard in the passage, and 
ere he cpuld dry his eyes a lady entered and gazed 
with surprise upon the pensive pair. She was a 
beautiful woman, tall and elegantly proportioned, 
with regular and faultless features; transparent 
complexion; eyes dark, penetrating and full of 
soul; while her high, white forehead glittered from 
beneath the rich profusion of her raven hair. Her 
person was the perfection of symmetry, her move¬ 
ments the very spirit of gracefulness. Her look of 
surprise changed first to pity, then a slight expres¬ 
sion of scorn curled her lip, as she fixed the deep 
gaze of her eye upon her husband’s face. “It is 
not surprising,” she said, “ that a romantic child 
like Lucy should weep for the trees and flowers 
which she will see no more, or that she should feel 
her heart cling to the boards and hearth-stone of 
this old edifice; but that William Ash, a man, a 
husband, a father, should thus give way to morbid 
sensitiveness—it is too much! Indeed, sir, I am 
ashamed of you. We have endured here all the 
bitterness of being made to feel a nominal infe¬ 
riority ; we have felt the cold look, the open slight, 
the marked neglect, the pecuniary embarrassments; \ 
what more is necessary to rouse your spirit, to drive 
you forth in quest of independence and honor? 
There are lands where the earth is greener, the air 1 
milder, the sky brighter, and the flowers sweeter l 
than here in old Massachussetts; and you may build S 
a far better and more elegant mansion than this old < 
homestead, and what is most, be honored as you are ) 
worthy.” 

“ But never happy as I have been here,” he said 

VoL. IV.—13 


sadly, “however, it is too late now to repent, I 
cannot be wholly unhappy while my dear ones are 
with me.” 

“ You shall not be unhappy,” she said proudly; 
“ a man who has a loved and loving family, and is 
lord of one thousand acres of rich land, with good 
health, and an upright heart cannot be unhappy. 
Come now to tea; and then we will dream not of 
the loved and lost, but of the glories and blessed¬ 
ness of our future home. Come, dry your eyes, 
Lucy, and preserve their lustre to be poured out in 
admiration of the wonders of the West. My spirit 
is on the wing for the green-wreathed West, with 
its boundless prairies and mighty streams, where 
man may be rich, and great, and free.” 

It was a sultry noon-tide in the dreamy June 
that Mr. Ash was wearily guiding his team of four 
fine horses, which, covered with sweat and dust, 
were dragging a heavy wagon along a steep and 
rugged road up the last acclivity of a mountain 
pass. His wife and daughter were walking behind 
the wagon. Lucy drooping and dispirited, clung to 
the arm of her mother, whose flushed face, laborious 
respiration and faultering step, proclaimed her but 
little able to assist another in the toilsome ascent, 
but at length the summit was gained, passed, and 
on the western side, by a clear, cold spring, the 
cavalcade halted. Mrs. Ash and Lucy threw off 
their bonnets and wiped the dew of weariness from 
their foreheads; while Mr. Ash unharnessed his 
good horses and bade them rest and feed on the 
tall, wild grass. 

“Now, Isabel,” he said, “you can see the place 
of our destination; that gentle swell beyond the 
valley that lies at this mountain’s foot.” 

“It is a beautiful situation,” cried Mrs. Ash, 
“ we will make the wilderness blossom like the 
rose. I know that we shall be wholly happy when 
we are once settled there.” But though her words 
were of joy and confidence, the tones of her voice 
were sad, and her eyes glistened as through tears. 
Lucy was leaning against a blossomed poplar, (the 
tulip tree of the romance writers) and her eye took 
in the wide landscape, and rambled over mountain, 
plain and hill. AH was one wide wilderness of 
varied verdure, sleeping silently in the sun light. 
There was no human habitation to be seen; not 
a sound arose, not a branch stirred to break the 
monotony of the wide loneliness. The color faded 
from her cheeks, her hands were clasped, her slight 
form bent as in apprehensive listening, and trem¬ 
bling with the agony of her suppressed emotion. 
All that she had abandoned, home, friends, com¬ 
panions, passed vividly before the mirror of her 
mind, and then, for the first time, the conviction 
pressed upon her heart that she should see them 
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no more forever, that distance lay wide and dim > 
between them and her, shutting them from her eye, > 
her ear, her hand forever more. i 

“ Oh, that it could darken the eyes of memory, j 
that it could veil the absent from the soul also !” \ 
she cried in tones wild and piercing that fell start* < 
lingly on her father’s ear. He turned toward her. I 
Her face was livid, her lips pale and compressed, J 
and the expression of her eyes strange and full of j 
agony. 

“ Lucy ! Lucy!” he cried, springing forward and 
clasping her to his bosom, “ Lucy, my only one, 
what ails you] Oh, what shall I do for you] 
You are indeed very ill.” 

“ No, pa, not ill. I was thinking of homeI” 

“Is that all]” cried Mrs. Ash, who had also ; 
hurried to her—“Is that all I You are a pretty 
girl to alarm us in this manner for nothing. Why 
I thought you saw a rattle snake at least.” 

“ Forgive me mother, and father too,” sobbed 
Lucy, “ I forgot everything but my own regrets,” 
and the gentle child nestled her face in his bosom, 
and gave full vent to her grief; while he kissed her 
forehead and dropped now and then a heart-wrung 
tear. Mrs. Ash felt her heart swell and her eye¬ 
lids tremble, but she choked back her emotions and 
said, 

“ Really, William Ash, you will spoil that girl. 
You only encourage the morbid sensitiveness which ;! 
is your bane and will be hers. As a man and a i 
father you should teach her to bear, to do, and to 
meet unpleasant circumstances with firmness and 
a resolution to conquer.” 

“ I wish truly that I had a heart like yours, dear 
mother,” faultered the child, and with a strong 
effort she hushed her sobs and wiped the tears from 
her checks. 

Mr. Ash spread a good dinner on a clear cloth 
beside the spring, and smiled and chatted of hope, \ 
and the fair prospects that now opened before them \ 
of wealth and worldly honor. ! 

“Is there no settlement in this vast valley!” j 
enquired Lucy tremblingly. 

“ Oh, yes,” said her father, “ there is quite a 
village about seven miles up the valley from where J 
I intend to build our house. There is a very pretty j 
little river, too, singing in that valley, you may [ 
trace its course, although it is concealed by the tall, • 
thick trees. If we meet with no accident we shall 
encamp to-night on our own land.” j 

And they did arrive without accident, erected a \ 
temporary shantee, and battled with the forest as l 
best they might. j 

It is now December, cold and dreary. The 
branches are so laden with snow that they droop j 
over the wood paths; the river is frozen to the <* 


banks, while the current rushes along open and dis¬ 
colored ; the black clouds cluster above the hills, and 
move heavily along the frozen ether, alternately veil¬ 
ing the face of the clear, old moon, which, as each 
passes, throws her pearly tokens amid the thick 
shades, startling the timid deer as couched in the 
thicket he listened to the howl of the distant 
wolves, or trembled as the bird of darkness imi¬ 
tated the scream of tbe dread panther. A solitary 
youth in the garb of a hunter is abroad upon the 
mountain. He has been out all day and is lost. 
With great joy he descries a small opening afar, 
and the smoke rising from some human habitation. 
He looks at the moon, he extends his hand and 
marks the direction of the shadow as bearing upon 
the course, and then takes up a line of march for 
the settler’s hut. He arrives almost fainting with 
fatigue and hunger. The dwelling is a rude one, 
built of round logs; its windows are closed with 
wooden casements, but though it is late, the friendly 
response, “ come in,” promptly answers his hasty 
rap on the rude door. He enters, the bright light 
of the fire blazing in the rude stone chimney 
makes every object clearly visible^ The hunter 
gazes around him in a state of bewilderment. 
The floor of the room is of earth, and its furni¬ 
ture is of the homeliest kind; benches without 
backs, and bedsteads formed of saplings interwoven 
with bark; but these awake no feeling of surprise, 
for he is used to such, but the superb mirrors and 
pictures on the rough walls, the beautiful china 
and plate on the white pine table, and the three 
thousand volumes occupying with their shelves 
one entire side of the room, these are to his eyes 
wonderful things. He turned his rapid glance 
from them to their owners, a stately and beautiful 
woman who sits with a large bible before her from 
which she had evidently been reading aloud, and 
a pale, benign looking gentleman, whose forehead 
rests upon one hand, while the other lies caress¬ 
ingly amongst the bright curls on the shoulder of 
a slender girl, who, seated on a low stool before 
him, lies sobbing on his lap. We know the pic¬ 
ture, he has found our emigrants. 

“I ask shelter for the night,” said the youth, 
“ I have been out since day-break without food or 
rest. I live at the settlement above, went out to 
hunt deer and lost myself. If you can give me 
food, and room to lie by your fire I shall be truly 
grateful.” 

“You shall be perfectly welcome to such as we 
have,” said Mrs. Ash. Lucy raised her tearful 
eyes toward the stranger, and met a look of such 
ardent and surprised admiration that she turned 
away quickly to hide her conscious cheek. The 
young man was soon disencumbered of his wet 
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hunting shirt and accoutrements, and seated before 
the cheerful fire which dispersed real comfort to 
his wet and half frozen limbs. Mrs. Ash soon laid 
upon a snowy table cloth a plate of warm corn 
meal cakes, with butter, dried venison and milk, 
and announced the supper ready. “I fear you 
can hardly make a meal of our poor provisions,” 
said Mr. Ash, and Lucy blushed deeply as she 
glanced over the table. 

“ It is all very good,'* said the stranger, and he 
confirmed his assertion by eating like an epicure. 
He was a remarkably handsome young man, of 
strong athletic frame, graceful in its movements; 
features of classic regularity, and eyes of that pecu¬ 
liar expression which varies the hue with the emo¬ 
tions, from the deep sparkling black to the soft, 
dreamy hazel. His high and expressive forehead 
seemed white as a snow drift in contrast with the 
dark brows, and the jetty mass of his curled and 
shining hair. Yet he was a back-woodsman, and 
his attainment in letters merely enabled him to 
read his bible and keep his father’s book accounts. 
Yet his conversational powers were of no mean 
order, and his mind was stored with rich and beau¬ 
tiful ideas; and during the supper Mr. Ash observed 
his attention much occupied by the long rows of 
books which he seemed eager to examine. 

“I think you must be perfectly happy,” he said 
at length, “ you have so many books. Oh, if I had 
only one-tenth as many the world might keep its 
gold.” 

“ You are fond of reading, then,” remarked Mr. 
Ash. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied, “ I read everything I can 
get bold of, but I never saw fifty books before in 
my life.” 

“ You shall be welcome to read all you see here,” 
said his host, “ I will lend them to you with plea¬ 
sure.” The youth, Harry Barton by name, was 
eloquent of thanks; and after a good night’s rest, 
(not by the fire, but on an excellent bed in the 
chamber) as the morning was stormy, he read the 
gilt titles of the worshipped volumes until he was 
wholly bewildered. 

“ Mr. Ash,” he said timidly at last, “ will you 
extend your kindness by directing my reading to 
that which is most useful. I am ignorant of every 
thing excepting that which passes before me daily.” 

“Yes, my young friend,” replied the kind-hearted 
man, “I shall feel great pleasure in making my 
knowledge of books serviceable to you.” Harry’s 
eyes glistened with pleased gratitude, and taking 
the volume recommended, one of Ancient History, 
he took his leave. 

“That young-man is bom to honor,” remarked 
Mrs. Ash. “He is one of nature’s noblemen.” 


“ He is bom to be loved,” thought Lucy, and 
she blushed at her own thoughts. Mr. Ash looked 
from his wife to his daughter and was silent 

From being a frequent visitor, Mr. Barton became 
almost a constant dweller with Mr. Ash. Reading 
increased his thirst of knowledge, and he com¬ 
menced in earnest a course of classical studies 
under the superintendence of his friend, joyfully 
reciprocating the favor by assisting and instructing 
Mr. Ash in his agricultural pursuits. Mrs. Ash 
and Lucy were persuaded by him to visit his 
family, and so became acquainted with the people 
at the settlement, and thus became convinced that 
persons may be wise and good, noble and generous 
without Greek and Latin, French or music, or even 
the set phrases of polite etiquette. 

“ I see now,” said Lucy to her mother as they 
walked home from a visit at the house of an excel¬ 
lent Christian man, whose family seemed united 
in a flowing bond of love, peace and happiness, 
which shed delightful odors on all who approached 
them, “ I see now that fashionable education is like 
fashionable costume, the one cramps, distorts and 
enfeebles the person it pretends to adorn; and the 
other exerts a similar influence upon the mind. 
What charming creatures Mr. Monson’s daughters 
are, with their free, natural forms and movements; 
and words which are the overflowing of pure, 
generous, undisguised hearts. I am so happy with 
them, because they are so sincere and joyous. I 
no longer feel a desire to return to the precise, hol¬ 
low-hearted society of my native place, although I 
wish we had our old house, and shade trees, and 
sweet flowers here.” 

“Your words make me very happy, dear Lucy,” 
said the mother, “ and you will soon have a house, 
and garden, and grounds which you would be sorry 
to leave for the dear old ones. But I have one 
regret which I fear will be long unsatisfied; it is 
for the holy and ennobling service of the sanctuary. 
I miss the support and consolation of the offices of 
religion, and I fear it will be long before this wil¬ 
derness puts forth such a blessed blossom as a con¬ 
secrated church. However, I will do my best, and 
hope in the Lord.” 

On their arrival at home, Mr. Ash presented 
Lucy with a letter from her cousin Gertrude, and 
if you please we will follow her to her bed-room and 
look over her shoulder while she reads. 

“My sweet little Coz. The description 
you give in your last letter of your house, your 
employments, and your pleasures, quite horrifies 
me. Picking up and burning brush! Dreadful! 
Walking six or seven miles to visit people who 

S wear home-made clothes and cowhide boots. 
Abominable! Spending the evening in hearing 
a country bumpkin read, or recite school-boy’s 
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lessons! Agonizing! Lucy! Lucy! How is it 
that you conform to such Hottentot usages? You 
will lose all refinement and become as great a booby 
as the best of them. You must come back and live 
amongst us. Ma has deputed me to let you into a 
very important secret. You know that grandpa 
disinherited your father on account of his marry¬ 
ing a low woman. Don't be alarmed, but read on. 
Your father is not tna’s brother, as you have been 
taught to believe. He was a poor adventurer, who 
managed to win the affections of ma’s only sister, 
who became his wife despite all her friends could 
urge against it. Grandpa, however, gave her the 
fine property which your father exchanged for that 
new land on which you now live. Well, your 
mother died when you were only a few days old, 
and you were put out to nurse, for though ma 
would gladly have taken you, her health did not 
permit it. Well, your father in less than a year 
married his present wife, who was an operative in a 
factory , and had neither father nor mother, nor any 
near relative. Upon this pa and ma renounced all 
intercourse with him, but as they did not wish me 
to love you (whom your father took home imme¬ 
diately on his second marriage,) they did not tell 
me these things, and so they succeeded in making 
you believe that Isabel was your own mother. She 
affected to feel her dignity much hurt because ma 
would not treat her as a sister; and grandpa left 
your father nothing in bis will; and so she never 
let him have a moment's peace until she got him 
off to that terrible wilderness. Ma says if you will 
come to us and take our name, she will give you 
a first rate education, and a handsome marriage 
dowry; and she will settle an annuity upon you 
for life. They could never indulge their affections 
for you while you called that odious woman mother, 
and she was in our vicinity, but now she is away, 
if you will renounce all connexion with her and 
come home, you shall never repent it. Here we 
have balls and parties in gay succession—and I 
have laces, flowers, feathers and beaux to my satis¬ 
faction. Come and share the pleasures of society 
with me, and let those who prefer the woods to 
the city, the congregation of birds to refined so¬ 
ciety, and the howl of wolves to the melody of the 
viol, stay and enjoy their choice. W rite that you 
accept ma’s kind invitation, and she will provide a 
way immediately to bring you to the arms of your 
affectionate 

Girtrudb W." 

N. B. Keep all secret from your parents. 

Lucy paused and reflected, then read the strange 
letter attentively over, rose calmly, entered the room 
in which her parents were sitting, and put it into 
her mother’s hand. That lady ran her eye over 
its contents, and then read it aloud to her husband. 
He listened in fearful agitation, and when she 
ceased exclaimed, “ cursed spirit of malevolence, 
shall we never escape its fiendish machinations? j 
Oh, that dreadful woman. Well does she perform j 
her threat of persecuting me to the world's end. 5 
Lucy, it is because I preferred your angel mother to J 
her that she so hates me. She broke her sister's > 
heart, she poisoned her father's mind, she wounded ? 


my spirit past all cure, and now she would kill me 
outright." 

i “ Be composed,' dear father,” said Lucy sooth- 
| ingly ; “ this time, at least, her shaft is harmless.” 
\ “ Has it not wounded you, my child ? Has it 

- not robbed you of a mother?” 
f “No, oh no!" she cried, “it has not made 
mother other than she was before. 8he is the 
only mother I know.” Then turning to Mrs. 
| Ash, who was weeping, she said, “dear, kind 
; mother, how does this discovery increase my grati- 
; tude. If you had given me birth, nature would 
| have made it your duty to sustain and educate 
me; but now, what law compelled you to nurse 
my helpless infantey, to restrain my wayward child¬ 
hood, to guide my erring youth, to endure fatigue, 
watching and sorrow for my sake, and to love me 
notwithstanding my unkindness and frequent un¬ 
dutifulness ? I feel that I owe you a double debt 
of gratitude, for you have done for me voluntarily 
what nature and duty would have compelled an 
own mother to do. I have never felt the want of 
a mother's love: you shall never feel the lack of a 
daughter's fond affection and duty.” 

“God Almighty bless you, my dear, good Lucy,” 
cried Mr. Ash. “ The bolt has indeed fallen harm¬ 
less, I am still a happy man. She did not think 
that you would leave us—it was at our domestic 
happiness the shaft was aimed. Draw a contrast, 
my love, between her who was a factory girl and 
the woman whose delicate hands never yet did a 
good or a useful action.” 

“ I see it all,” cried Lucy. “ I now understand 
much that used to be a mystery to me. I confess 
that I did feel quite indignant at you, dear mother, 
because you so insisted on father's trading away 
our old place and coming here. And since we 
were here, whenever I have seen him sad, I have 
felt my heart rising against you.” 

“ Lucy,” said Mr. Ash, “ I am frequently sad, 
for my heart is weaker than your mother's. Yet 
be assured her feelings are as acute as mine, only 
her strength of mind enables her to bear herself 
nobly above the common ills and cares of life. 
And we have need of her sustaining spirit, Lucy, 
and I now beseech you lean on her, and place im¬ 
plicit confidence in her judgment and affectionate 
counsel. My heart is lighter now than it has been 
for years.” 

“ And so is mine,” thought Mrs. Ash, but she 
spoke not. 8he had felt herself a step-mother . 8he 
had given her maiden heart with all its treasures to 
Mr. Ash, and he had married her while his own 
was bleeding for the lost one of his first affection. 
The forlorn situation of his Emma's child urged 
him to a speedier union than his feelings approved. 
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and Isabel found the rose of her young affections \ 
doomed to suffer more of the dew than the sun- j 
shine of life. She nursed and attended the deli- < 
cate child of her for whom her husband sorrowed ; 
continually, with a love pure as any love can be ; 
that springs not from maternity; snd she saw her ; 
husband cherish that child with a tenderness which : 
her heart yearned in vain to share. She saw him ; 
drop upon its face tears of regret for the mother it; 
had lost, yet she kissed those tears away, and the ! 
strong heart loved on. As Lucy grew, her tender < 
love wound itself more intimately around his affec- j 
tions. They were all the world to each other, and ; 
they were all the world to her; and she was to ; 
them the irreproachable wife, the faithful mother, ; 
the indefatigable servant; tbe jealous guardian of 
their happiness, their honor, health and fortune; ; 
everything indeed but that which she deserved and 
longed to be, the tenderly, the best beloved. She 
stood in her own strength supporting them with 
the clinging tendrils of her love; while they twined 
fondly round each other and rested gratefully upon ; 
her sustaining power. 'Now she felt as if each had 
thrown an arm around her, they understood each 
other, and she was happy. 

Ten years! Oh, the changes that take place 
while the shadow of time goes down ten degrees 
upon the dial of eternal duration! Silently it 
moves along the mighty arch, we heed not the 
progression till we turn and look backward upon 
the space over which it has traversed. Oh, the 
changes it has wrought! The tender germ of in¬ 
fancy has grown into the sweet bud of childhood ; 
careless, happy childhood has expanded to the half j 
blown flower of youth, breathing with drooped head j 
and beautiful blushes its first fragrant sighs to the j 
whispering wind. Youth has become the rich, j 
ripe, full-blown flower, shedding abroad its trea- J 
eures of incense, and revealing its full proportions i 
to the summer sun. Maturity has changed to the 
sickly hue of the fading bloom; and the pale petals 
of life’s decline have ripened to the beauty of the 
glorious autumn. There are grave-stones all along 
the way, and many living hearts nestle in cold 
agony amongst the weeds that are growing over 
the mouldering breast; the verdure is dewed with 
tears, and there are broken hopes and crushed 
ambition, and gifts contemned, and blessings unre¬ 
garded; tracks of the burning feet of guilt, and 
the piteous wrecks of genius’s glittering diadems 
trampled in the common dust! Ten years! Oh, 
the changes that ten years bring to earth! 

The traveller who pauses to-day by the moun¬ 
tain spring where Mr. Ash stood ten years ago and 
pointed his family to their forest home, would find 
it difficult to believe that so short a period could 


have wrought such a wonderful change; the dense 
and mighty forest has utterly disappeared, and a 
busy village has grown up in the pleasant valley, 
with its mills and mechanics and merchants; while 
the swelling hills beyond are beautiful with farm¬ 
houses, fair gardens, rich orchards, and fields of 
golden grain, interspersed with groves and streams; 
the whole enlivened by singing birds, bounding 
animals, and groups of sportive children. 

That elegant edifice situated on'the bosom of the 
hill, surrounded by the highly ornamented grounds 
that lave their fringed borders in the bright circling 
stream, beyond which spread out meadows and 
fields of wheat, is the dwelling of our emigrant, 
Mr. Ash. He is a contented, and, therefore, a 
happy man, the blessings with which he is sur¬ 
rounded have caused him to forget the sorrowful 
past so far, that its shadows only serve to brighten 
by contrast with the joyous present Lucy is still 
with him, his affectionate and much loved child, 
but she is a wife and a mother. A proud and 
happy wife is Lucy Barton, and a happier husband 
than Harry lives not on earth. But their hearts 
are not bound to earth, their high and holy affec¬ 
tions rest on the perfections of the Deity. Harry 
Barton, the young, unlettered woodsman, has be¬ 
come the learned and pious pastor of the congre¬ 
gation whose united voices arise from the neat, 
gothic church which nestles in the shadow of the 
maple grove at the head of the village. He is 
almost worshipped by his people, toward whom he 
performs his whole duty, and by the children, who, 
through his instructions, are intelligent, quiet and 
dutiful, growing up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. In these pious labors of Jove he has 
a meek and prayerful assistant in his Lucy’s cousin, 
Gertrude. Ten years have changed her heart as well 
a8 her fortune. She married a dashing stranger, 
who, after a short career of fashionable folly, dis¬ 
appeared, leaving a broken-hearted wife; a ruined 
father-in-law; and a stricken mother, whose spirit 
sunk utterly beneath the whirling surges of its 
baffled ambition. She died, but Gertrude found 
mercy with the Lord. Stricken, penitent, and 
humble, she wrote a very different letter to Lucy 
from the one which we have transcribed above, 
entreating, if it might be so, a home in her father’s 
family, even if it were as a menial servant. Lucy 
hastened to write a soothing letter to the sorrowful 
one, proffering her a sister’s place in her home and 
heart. And a good and gentle sister did she prove 
herself, and no mother could have loved and guided 
a penitent child more tenderly than Mrs. Ash did 
her, who had been taught to despise and malign 
the “low-bred woman.” Mrs. Ash had a lofty 
spirit, a high and noble heart, she relied on her 
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own integrity of purpose, and moved steadily for¬ 
ward in the path of duty, with heavenward eye, 
and heart and hands given to the dear companions 
whom she cheered along the way, and she found a 
rich reward in the unhounded confidence and defe¬ 
rence of all her loved ones. Yet when her hus¬ 
band, in his happiness, refers to her as the builder 
of his good fortune, she is wont to reply—*• look unto 
God. I am an erring mortal. I did indeed act 
conscientiously, but the main spring of my action 
was a pride that could not endure contumely.” 


ZULEIKA. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

BT FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 

A ladt in a light caique, 

Abdallah’s youngest daughter, 

With Love’s blush-rose upon her check, 
Looked o’er the moonlit water. 

Her snow soft hand in Selim’s lay. 

Her heart was wildly beating, 

But still her dark eyes turned away, 

To watch the shore retreating. 

" Nay, look not there, my trembling dove!” 

Young Selim cried in sorrow, 

'* My bride to-night, by Allah, love, 

I ’ll bear thee back to-morrow!” 

** Too late!” the lady sighed, “ oh! now 
If thou dost prize Zuleika, 

Turn back!—point home thy shallop’s prow, 
Ere those forsaken seek her! 

When first my lips, their light assent 
To this light folly faltered, 

Love, only love, his rainbow lent, 

And still it smiles unaltered. 

But oh! thro’ tears of grief and shame 
It glows; turn back, my bravest! 

And blessings from ftSudarra claim 
For her, whose truth thou savest!” 

Young Selim bent his lightning eyes 
Back o’er the wild, blue water. 

With quivering lip, he thus replies, 

To old Mudarra’s daughter. 

4 *’Tis done, Zuleika! lo! we turn. 

But never dream of Heaven 
So fair to Moslem's eye did burn, 

As that which thou hast riven!” 


\ FLOWERS. 

i BT MRS. C. H. FORD. 

I Infinitkly more beautiful do the autumn 
; flowers seem to me than those of spring. It may 
j b® that it is because of their rarity, or because they 
\ are associated, in my mind, with the cloudless skies 
] an< l purple bills of this delicious season ; but so it 
\ is, and the love I bear to them “ passes language.” 
| I know I am singular in this. Let it be so. The 
j very fact endears them the more to me. 

I Yet the flowers of spring are lovely. They are 
j lovely in early May, when they just begin to peef* 
( forth, surprising us, as we walk along the wood 
; side, with their perfume, often the first warning we 
j have of their coming; they are lovely in June, when 
| they burst forth in all their glory, when garden, 
meadow, hill-side and forest are putting on their 
garments of beauty and incense: they are lovely, 
later in the season, when we come upon them in 
the cool recesses of the wood, where they linger 
long after they have withered on the parched and 
sultry uplands. Ever beautiful are Bowers. I 
never tire of them. The garden whose perfume 
in June oppresses you almost to fainting, and the 
single rose blooming behind the window in Decem¬ 
ber, have a charm for me beyond any other mere 
physical beauty of earth. Perhaps it is because 
in childhood heaven was always associated in my 
dreams with angels and flowers. 

Every lady should cultivate flowers. A natural 
fondness for them is an evidence of a refined mind, 
and I know no better method to foster or create 
a delicate taste. I think it is Bulwer who says that 
he never saw flowers in a window in a country 
town, without finding, on enquiry, that the resi¬ 
dents were more refined than their neighbors. I 
never shall forget the impression produced on me, 
after a hot and dusty ride for hours over a bleak 
mountain road, by the sight of a neat cottage with 
flowers in the window, suddenly betrayed to us by 
a turn in the road, as we entered the first village 
in the plain. I felt that I was once more among 
friends. It was like a welcome from one long 
absent: like the sight of the roof-tree of childhood: 
like the song our mother used to sing, heard, in 
after life, in a strange land. 


At fierce Mudarra’s feet they knelt, 

And owned the vows they’d plighted; 
His softened heart the story felt. 

His hand, their hands united. 

And long did Selim bless the hour 
That saw his Moorish beauty. 

So meekly lay love’s passion-flower 
Upon the shrine of duly! 


The colored engraving, appearing in this number, 
of a bouquet of lilac, hand-bell and lily of the valley 
—the two latter the clochelie and muguet of the 
French—ii very beautiful, I think the plan of 
! publishing illustrations of this character is laudable, 
for apart from the elegance of the embellishment, 

; tend to foster a love of floAers among my 

f countrywomen. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

The fall costumes are now generally known, and 
we are free to confess that they display much beauty. 
The style is, perhaps, too gay; but novelty is every 
thing, and so long as the keeping of the dress is pre¬ 
served, it matters but little what colors constitute it. 

Our fashion plate, this month, is one of Madame 
Quarre’s best; and is engraved in a new style, and 
printed in violet. It is even more elegant than the 
one printed in blue, published in our August number. 
We challenge, for it, a comparison with any fashion 
plate which may appear for this month. 

Fio. i.— Promenade Dress. —Rather low on the 
shoulders: waist pointed, with a sash; long, tight 
sleeves; the skirt is long and full, and has too deep 
flounces, embroidered around the edge and at the 
top: the bonnet is decorated with marabouts and 
flowers; and'has a long ribbon to match that at the 
waist. 

Fio. ii.—Carriage Dress of pale pink striped 
barege: the front of the dress open, showing an 
under dress of striped muslin, made high up to the 
throat. The corsage is ornamented with a small 
double cape, pointed and crossed at the waist, van- 
dyked and edged in the same manner as the cross 
pieces down the front of the dress: the sleeves tight, 
and edged round the wrists with narrow lace: bonnet 
decorated outside with a branch of light looking 
heath, of a pale green color: the interior decorated 
with nmuds and ends of shaded green, and white 
striped shaded ribbon. 

Fig. hi.—Evening Dress of white tarlatane mus¬ 
lin, embroidered up the front and around the edge, 
worn over a jupe embroidered in the same style. 
The sleeves of this dress are short, and the boddice 
rounded, and low on the shoulders. 

Fig. iv. Carriage Dress. —This costume has a 
very full skirt, a waist a point , long tight sleeves 
edged at the wrists with lace, and is made high up 
to the throat. Over the boddice is worn a lace cape 
descending to the waist, where a long ribbon is worn. 
The bonnet is prettily ornamented with a sprig of 
wheat and ribbon.. 

Robes, &c.— The fall weather has brought with it 
the necessity for silk dresses. Some of these are 
composed of the opale , others the Cameleon silk; the 
form of these pretty dresses are well worthy of notice, 
the corsage and jupe being open, and laced with large 
silk laces, in the Tyrolien style; the openings of the 
body and skirt being edged with a bouillonne trim¬ 
ming, a la vielle ; sleeves a la Medicis. Another, 
and a simpler fashion, are those trimmed with a 
broad flounce, headed with a row of ruches , a la 
vielle; tight Bleevcs, trimmed in the same style; 
plain body-; pelerine a poinle, the sleeves forming a 
jockey, encircled with a double row of ruches , a la 
vielle. Skirts are mostly formed into tucks round the 
bottom, for those simple toilettes de Campagne, now 
so much in requisition; they are generally edged with 
a narrow fringe, the same as the broad flounces; for 
silk dresses, narrow lace is preferred. One very 
beautiful dress is 


A Morning Dress of spotted pale sea green 
barege , the spots of a red violet color. The jupe is 
made very full, and ornamented round the bottom 
with three deep volants, vandyked at the edge; these 
flounces touch each other. Half high corsage, plain 
on the shoulders, and fulled in at the waist, edged 
round the neck with a narrow lace. Stright, long 
easy sleeves, with a round epaulet, surrounded with 
a double frilling of the same material. Ceinture of 
green and lilac, shaded taffetas ribbon; and straw 
colored capote; the edge of the brim and the top of 
the crown surrounded with a corkscrew trimming of 
the same. A pretty branch of shaded crimson roses, 
with green leaves, is placed on the right side of the 
crown; half wreaths of the same ornamenting the 
exterior. We have also a pattern of 

A Dinner Dress, a very elegant costume, made 
of striped Pekin silk, with a lilac stripe, opening in 
the front, and showing an under skirt of white mus¬ 
lin, ornamented with two deep worked volants on 
each side; at the opening of the upper dress is placed 
a trimming a la vielle; this trimming also surrounds 
the top of the tight long sleeve. Close fitting cor¬ 
sage, made very low, and attached down the centre 
of the front with buttoms of the same. A deep fall 
of rich lace encircles the top' of the corsage, the 
lower part of the tight sleeve let in with three small 
puffings of white muslin. Bonnet a la Bretagne . 
composed of a fulling of double tulle, divided with 
a row of shaded lilac ribbon, and very light looking 
flowers. 

A Morning Home Dress is also worthy of pre¬ 
sentation to our readers. It is of pale, verdant green, 
striped Pekin silk, the entire front of the dress trim¬ 
med a la vielle. High full corsage, attached round 
the waist with a green cordeliere. Tight long sleeves, 
ornamented at the top with round jockeys formed 
with a plaiting a la vielle. Cap of Brussels tulle, 
trimmed on each side with loops of narrow pink 
ribbon, which also passes plain over the top of the- 
head, and dividing the front of the cap from the back, 

A Carriage Pelisse of beautiful pattern we sub¬ 
join. It is of rich shaded gros des Indes , the color a 
beautiful French grey, striped with pink; the front of 
this elegant pelisse is faced with broad biais $ over 
which is placed a narrow trimming a la vielle, placed 
in large Vandykes, gradually enlarging toward the 
edge of the dress; tight high body a biais , and sleeve* 
pareil , the former decorated with a trimming a la 
vielle, forming a kind of lappel in the front, and 
square large collar round the back; rounded waist; 
the top of the sleeves trimmed with a plain round 
jockey, over which is placed a vandyke a la vielle. 
Drawn capote of pale pink shaded silk, the crown 
fancifully trimmed with lace and light bunches of 
pinks, the brim of the capote, edged with a twisted 
rouleau of white tulle. 

For November we may expect the patterns for 
manteaux clonks, &c., with the early winter cos¬ 
tumes. It is probable that the styles will not mate¬ 
rially vary from those of last year; but fashion is 
capricious, and it is wise to wait. We shall receive 
and publish, in advance, the very earliest styles that 
aprear in London and Paris. 
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PUBLISHER’S GOSSIP. 

We are now in the fourth number of our fourth 
volume, and have every reason to congratulate our¬ 
selves on our success, for we have doubled our edi¬ 
tion. Relying on the same means which we have 
used heretofore, we feel confident it will be still 
more greatly increased by the end of the year. We 
have many novelties, in the way of embellishments, 
preparing for us, one of which will appear in Novem¬ 
ber. The illustration by Mr. Quarre, in the present 
number, is the first of the kind we have given: it will 
be followed by others infinitely more superb. Mr. 
Dick's elegant engraving gives an accurate represen¬ 
tation of the Pere la Chaise of America. The fashion 
plate for delicacy and truth cannot be rivalled, and 
is in an altogether novel style. Under the superinten¬ 
dence of Madame Quarre, and by means of her cor¬ 
respondent in Paris, we are able to get out the correct 
fashions, a month in advance of our cotemporaries, as 
may be seen by comparing our plates with those of 
the other magazines for the succeeding month. 

The conclusion of “ Anna Taylor,” which was to 
have appeared In this month, is unavoidably post¬ 
poned, in consequence of the sudden absence of 
Mrs. Stephens, which prevented her completing the 
tale. Our subscribers, who anxiously await the ter¬ 
mination of this thrilling story, will bear with us 
another month. The contributions of Mrs. Osgood, 
Sigourney, Pierson and others must, in part, make 
amends for it. In the next number "The Spanish 
Main” also will be finished. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Caret & Hart are about to issue the Gift for 
1844. This will be the most beautiful annual ever 
published in this country. Each copy is to be on 
large paper, and superbly bound. With Mr. Carey’s 
taste and experience in the selection of pictures to 
be engraved: with such burins as those of Cheney, 
Pease and Humphries engaged in executing the illus¬ 
trations ; and with all the best writers of the country 
employed to furnish contributions, they have suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing out a book, whose only fault lies 
in the impossibility of excelling it hereafter. Of the 
engravings, " Beatrice,” after a picture by Hunting- 
ton, is, perhaps, the most beautiful, though "The 
Fair Student” is exquisite, and almost a rival to it. 
Mount’s picture of the "Disagreeable Surprise,” is 
humorous, and Inman’s " Early Days of Washington,” 
most admirably conceived. 

Lea 4* Blanchard have just issued a superb edition 
of the poems of Samuel Rogers , illustrated. The type 
is large, the margin wide, and the paper unusually 
fine. Altogether it is one of the best books of the 
season. This house has also published Cooper's new 
novel. Wyandotte , or the Hutted Knoll, a thrilling 
story of border life, equal to the best efforts of his 
earlier days. 

G. S. Appleton is the Philadelphia publisher of 


i The Wife of Leon and other poems, a volume made 
up of the writings of two young ladies, whose names 
are not given. The poems are highly meritorious: 
indeed the talent displayed in the volume surprised 
us, for we opened it under the impression it was like 
books usually are when published "at the solicita¬ 
tion of numerous friends.” We hope these fair aspi¬ 
rants will write again, though they must beware of 
writing too much. If our time and space will allow 
it, we shall devote a few pages, some time soon, to 
a further notice of this very elegant and meritorious 
volume. 

E. H. Butler has published the sixth number of 
Frost's Pictorial History of the United States , and the 
fifth number of Frost's American Naval Biography .* 
each of these works maintains the high character of 
its embellishments and text. 

Harper $ Brothers are almost wholly occupied in 
the publication of their serials. They have, however, 
just issued a translation of Nina , by Miss Bremer. 
This is a continuation of The President’s Daughters, 
by the same gifted author. The universal popularity 
of Miss Bremer's novels reminds us of the days of 
Waverly and the Red Rover. She is the most exact 
delineator of character now living: her pictures are 

I finished with all the elaborate nicety of a French 
painting. No novelist lias at all approached her in 
the interest with which she invests home-scenes, 
and incidents of every day life, which, in her hands, 
assume an interest rivalling the more romantic and 
( dignified events of Scott’s romances. Of her many 
> works The Neighbors is her master-piece. Its cha- 
; racters are more elaborately drawn, the incidents are 
better sustained, and the plan of the story is more 
> comprehensive than in any of her other works. Next 
; to it, however, we rank Nina, the novel just translated. 

;l Among the serials published by the Harpers, the works 
of Hannah More are particularly worthy of notice. 

! This excellent woman’s writings ought to be in the 
hands of her sex universally, and the present edition 
j is at once elegant and ehcap. The great .history of 
l the French Revolution, by Alison , issued by the same 
$ house, approaches its termination. It is ably written, 

> though somewhat inflated in style and imbued with 
> many prejudices, especially against this country and 
j republican institutions. 

| J. M. Campbell <£■ Co., Philadelphia , still continue 
> to issue some of the best works of the season. Among 
s their late ones we notice Whately’s celebrated book, 

< entitled The Kingdom of •Christ, which is worthy of 
\ perusal by the laity, but is especially valuable to 
> theologians. The History of the Church of England 
| to the Revolution of 1688, by the Bishop of Soder 
< and Man, will soon be published by the same house. 

{ The most valuable of Mr. Campbell's publications, 

! however, is his Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine , 
j published on the first and sixteenth of each month, 

J every number containing seventy-two pages and an 
< original mezzotint by Sartain. The contents are 
| made up of selections from the English magazines 
and reviews, and are, therefore, of the first order as 
respects both style and talent. This work is afforded 
for five dollars a year—a very low price indeed, and 
one that must give it an extensive circulation. 
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8H0PPING. 

BT MRS. ▲. M. r. IHNII. 

“To Francis Hkadlkt, Esa. 

“ Why failed you to be at my house 
warming, dear Frank, you and your gentle wife! 
The marble palace, as, in your honest simplicity, 
you are unsuspecting enough to believe my struc¬ 
ture of brick, paint and stucco; the marble palace 
is finished from corner-stone to roof-tree, and I have 
received the congratulations of scores who really 
hope I hove bettered my condition, and of a still 
larger number who rejoice in the prospect of a new 
place for dining out, on my being at last domici¬ 
liated in a 4 home/ But what a desecration of the 
word! I never was less at home in my life—I, a 
solitary man, occupying these Ion# suites of large 
apartments—how is it that Byron expresses the 
sensation ? 

4 A sort of chill comes o’er me, when alone, 

Seeing what's made for many with but one/ 

In my boarding-house I really could have a Tittle 
domestic enjoyment. My two rooms and all they 
contained were within the range of my eye, and I 
became familiar with them accordingly. When I 
seated myself in my arm-chair, pulled forward the 
handirons to their proper line, drew up an ottoman 
for my feet and a table for my elbow, I felt as if I 
were gathering my family about me, and for every 
object I had a separate regard. Here, it will take 
me a lustrum to become acquainted with the mul¬ 
titudinous things the cabinet-makers and uphol¬ 
sterers have hung op and spread down and ranged 
around, all, as I am to understand, for my gratifi¬ 
cation. And yet it most be done. It would be 
shabby to creep into'a corner, and the house must 
be kept from moulding; therefore I must inhabit 
it all over—I, myself. Then, there is no little 
sanctum in which I might find a moment’s relief, 
as in all truly home-like establishments, no retreat, 
such as gentlemen of your class are enriched with, 
in which you may enjoy the busy idleness of snip¬ 
ping threads and patches, gathered from the carpet, 
Vot.. IV.—14 


< the interesting distress of not knowing where to 

I lean, that you will not make creases in some dainty 
fabric of female, garniture, or the agreeable agony 
of skinning your ancles on the rockers of a cradle. 
“ Let me stop for a moment to fancy you laugh- 
? ing in your sleeve at the idea that T am too sheepish 
\ to come to the point at once, and pluming yourself 
j on your sagacious discovery of what all this tends 
f to without further explanation of mine. Well, have 
\ done—for I assure you I can say it out as coolly as 
l a professed flirt says, 4 1’m very sorry/ &c. Ac., to 
the hundredth ineligible proposal. I now, Frank, 
find the want of a wife; there! I have decided, 

| at length, to 6oar above the chrysalis of the old 
; bachelor. 

“ Old , forsooth f how happens it that I am stig 
matized as an old bachelor, while you, with a 
matronly wife and half-a-dozen sturdy children, arc 
still designated as a youngish married man, though 
you are full a year my senior ! do I look old ! that 
I deny, yet it is in vain I assert that my unfaded 
locks are of spontaneous growth, and that my 
teeth are not patent metallic. Is it my manners ? 
toward men I flatter myself that they are of a very 
common order, and toward women—yet when I 
| think of it, there must be the front of my offending. 

: The first woman into whose way I was thrown 
after I had began to consider myself a man, inspired 
me with an awe which has ever since attached 
itself to the whole sex, imparting to ray address 
toward them a stiffness and timidity so uncommon 
now-a-days, that the fair creatures regard them as 
remnants of some era too Tong gone for their cog¬ 
nizance. 

1 “ You remember her to whom I allude ?—yet 
how could any one forget the rarely beautiful, the 
nobly gifted, the high-hearted, the altogether peer¬ 
less Eugenia Sinclair! I have thought much of 
• her since my new want has awakened, and I feel 
! that my vivid recollections of her have given me 
j aspirations too high even to be realized. The 
S world holds no second Eugenia Sinclair, and if it 
* did, what am I, that I should think of winning 
\ her? You have sometimes called her my first 
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love, but there you are wrong. I escaped the folly ’ on the subject It would be vain to hope that she 
of loving her, in your meaning of the word, for \ is in prosperous circumstances, for in that case she 
such it would have been. I was but a boy when \ would not be so entirely lost sight of. If alive, she 
we first met, a half-educated, though precocious j must be destitute and friendless, for hers was not a 
youth of seventeen, and she at least five or six i spirit to struggle effectively with the world. She 
years older, a thoughtful, matured woman. Had ; has no near relatives, and I can understand the 
she suspected any such danger from the intercourse [ sensitive delicacy which has prevented her from 
which to mo was so entrancing and so elevating, j returning to the scene of her happier days. Many 
it would never have been accorded. I a time when she has been brought to my memory, 

“You, who, from a slighter acquaintance, re- $ my heart has ached at the thought that while 
member her chiefly for her beauty of person and 5 affluence unlooked for was pouring upon me; she, 
her grace in society, can little conceive the trea- - deserving of the highest fortune, might be pining 
sures of her mind and heart; the variety of know- 5 in want Often, when meeting in the street with 
ledge, the quickness and force of illustration, the \ some female in the garb of decent poverty, I have 
flow of ideas, the power of expression, the purity \ looked into her face with the half-formed expecta- 
of sentiment, and the depth of feeling which made ? tion of it being she. And yet I might pass her 
her conversation unmeasured poetry. If I early > unrecognized, for time and trouble work melan- 
learned to esteem virtue and to abhor vice; to pre- s choly changes, and I cannot fancy her as looking 
fer intellectual to sensual pleasures; to avoid the : otherwise than when I saw her last She was 
evils of the skepticism which so frequently besets \ then lovelier than ever, for her face was softened 
the young and self-confident student, and to seek ‘ by a touch of sadness that seemed to have become 
a perception of the grandeur and glory and suffl- \ habitual—it must have been from learning the 
ciency of our inspired system of religion, I owe it ] danger of the misstep she had taken. A beautiful 
all to her influence. I cannot exactly describe my \ infant, a twelvemonth old, lay in her lap, and as I 
feelings toward her. They were a union of the ; turned to caress it to conceal my emotion at parting 
confidence one would feel in a gifted mother, the i with her, she assumed a tone of gaiety, saying, ‘ I 
affection for a lovely sister, the admiration for a \ shall rear her to be a wife for you, Henry, as you 
beautiful statue or an exquisito ideal creation, and j admire her so much.' I have a picture represcut- 
the reverence toward an angel. If there was any i ing the two at that moment, which I painted from 
thing which seemed to originate from a warmer > memory in my artist days—you remember that I 
regard, it was the jealousy with which I watched j had a mania for painting, succeeding that for 
the advances of Falkland, and the grief with which j poetry. It hangs before me now, framed in pure 
I received the announcement of their betrothal. I $ gold, for I would not have had her image encircled 
knew from the first that he was unworthy of her; i by anything less precious. Poor, poor Eugenia!” 
that there was much evil in his character and j Only so far, dear reader, does the letter concern 
habits, disguised with the most specious art of the i us, except that it was signed “Henry Stafford.” 
practised worldling, but assuming the superiority j The writer was a tall man, with a good figure, 
of the man over the boy, ho pluced me at such a \ though that advantage was, in a measure, neutra- 
distance that I could never catch a sentence to use | lized by negligent dressing and a careless gait. His 
as a warning against him. I would have given < face was decidedly handsome; the features, though 
thousands to be able to witness one unguarded ? strongly marked, well-formed and symmetrical; and 
moment which might have justified the suspicions ; the expression, though sometimes too much that of 
I dared not express. Yet now I do not wonder at \ gravity and reserve, always attractive from its cha- 
her fascination, pre-eminently endowed as ho was • ractcr of intellect and benevolence, 
with every personal attraction, and the most bril- \ After closing his letter, Mr. Stafford took two or 
liant qualities of the mind, and so skilled in the i three turns about his elegant library, mechanically 
assumption of moral excellence. And her nature > opened and shut several of the rich rose-wood book- 
was too generous for distrust How fearfully must J cases, and tried several of the luxurious reading 
the truth have broken upon her when successively J chairs. He then unlocked a drawer of his aecre - 
she discovered him to be a hardened profligate, a j taire , and unfolded a bundle of old notes of invi- 
professed gambler, an unscrupulous swindler! what \ tation secreted therein. Some were brown from a 
a course of misery must have been hers, whilst she l long repose between the shoulder and quiver of 
followed him through his wretched life to his igno- j a little marble Cupid on the mantel-piece of his 
miniouB end! > lodging-room, and not one was dated within a 

“ That I have been unsuccessful in my inquiries \ period of three or four years. The fair writers 
respecting her, you may be satisfied from my silence \ were mostly, by this time, too deeply engaged in 
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matronly and domestic duties to care about feting j room, Mr. Stafford could observe all that was going 
a quiet bachelor. Smiling to himself as he did so, on in his vicinity without being himself seen, and 
he threw the billets back into their repository, took j he addressed himself at once to his object of noting 
his hat and strolled into the street. A short walk \ the bargaining of the fair customers. The first who 
brought him to the fashionable business round of '? approached was a flighty-looking little thing, quite 
the ladies. He looked wistfully at the fair faces and \ pretty, too, though it was difficult to discern that, 
graceful forms passing and re-passing. “ I might | through the mass of ribbons, laces, flowers and satin 
have known her—and her—and her,” thought he < heaped upon her. He had once heard her pointed 
with a feeling of self-reproach, and a bright idea out as an heiress. “ I wish,” said she, “ to see 
struck him. “I believe I’ll go shopping, too,” > some Valenciennes lace, so broad,” measuring on 
continued he to himself, “ one may judge of cha- \ her little hand; “ some of the very best quality— 
racter by means of a very small matter, and I can’t j you know I never buy inferior articles. Ah, that 
imagine a readier way to decide upon a lady’s dis- 5 piece looks as if it might suit How much is it?” 
position and habits than by her method of selecting j “ Five dollars a yard, Miss.” 

finery and spending money. I wonder nobody ever 5 “Five?—it can’t be what I want; if you had 

thought of it before.” And he straightway walked $ said seven I would have been much more sure of 

its quality. I am always suspicious of cheap goods. 
That piece is seven, is it? It is not so pretty a 
pattern, but it is more odd. I ’ll take five yards of 
herself to wait on him, for it is not every day that ; it.” 

a gentleman worth half a million is found in such a \ “ There are but seven in the piece, Miss—all we 

place. \ received of the pattern.” 

“ Good morning, sir.” \ “ Then I may as well take the whole of it. I 

“ Good morning, madamand our hero stopped j can’t bear other people to wear things like mine, 

short, for his shopping having been altogether among > I’ll take it with me in my reticule; I’m just going 

drapers and tailors, he did not know what to ask for to Madame L-’s to look at her new bonnets. I 

in a ladies’ store. j am tired to death of looking at the new fall things, 

“ Is there anything I can show you this morning, \ but they will always be sending to ask me to look 

sir.” | at their openings.” 

“I wish to see a—yes—some gloves.” “Vanity!—purse-pride!—bah!” was the mental 

“ I am very sorry, sir, but we never keep gentle- j comment of Mr. Strafford, 
men’s gloves. However, I think the largest sized j The next was a tall, lounging, sauntering girl, 
ladies’ gloves might fit you—your hand is uncom- j who threw herself half across the counter, while she 
monly small.” looked at some shawls. “You need not get down 

“ By no means, madam, it would be impossible any more,” she said in a drawling tone; “ these 
for a lady’s glove to go on my hand,” he replied, > will do as well as any others. Just pick me out 
receiving almost as an insult what was meant for j one of them—I suppose there’s no great difference 
a compliment. But just then a bevy of genteel J among them, and it is such a trouble to select an 
looking girls came in, and he determined to try > article out of a large number. How much change 
again. “You have-pocket-handkerchiefs, madam?” s must I have?” \ 

“ Yes, sir, what kind ? silk or cambric ?” j “I detest laziness or the affectation of it,” thought 

“ Any kind, ma’am—those will answer, provided j Mr. Stafford; “ this must be real, for she looks too 
you can have them hemmed for me immediately, j lazy to affect anything.” , 

I ’ll take the half dozen.” > “ What do you ask for these ribbons ?” demanded 

“We do sometimes make up work when it is \ a loud voice, 
ordered. How soon would you wish to have J “ Fifty cents, Miss.” 

them ?” I “ Ridiculous! you would not pretend to say they 

“I suppose you can have them done in an j are worth that. I saw some just below here for 
hour?” | forty.” 

“Oh, no, sir!—not all the half dozen, but I \ “They could not have been of so good a quality.” „ 
could let you have one or two in that time.” j “ Yes they were—I examined them. But you 

“ That will do, ma’am; I ’ll wait for them.” \ always ask so much for your ribbons. I got some 
“Then take a seat, sir, and I’ll send them to the < here a year ago, foT which I gave forty, and soon 
work-room.” j after saw some for thirty-one.” 

Placing himself on a stool which stood partially \ “The article must have fallen,Miss.” 

behind a large swinging glass at the end of the ; “ Ob, you always have very ready excuses for 


into a fancy store, which was one among the most l 
frequented in the city. The mistress of the estab- \ 
lishment knew him by sight, and came forward \ 
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your extortions. Every time I come here, I make 
up my mind never to come again. But supposing 
you put that piece of ribbon at forty, and I *11 take 
some.** 

“ I can’t positively—it would be less than cost.** 

“ Pshaw!—then say forty-four.” 

“ Indeed, Miss, I am sorry I cannot accommodate 
you.” 

“ Well, forty-five.” 

“ Cannot, upon my word.” 

“ I'll give you forty-eight, and not a cent more.” 

“ Very well, Miss, you may have it at that” 

Mr. Stafford was shocked. “ What rudeness!— 
what meannesd and want of self-respect! and yet I 
know her to belong to a circle of much pretension. 
But people that are vulgar by nature would be so 
on a throne.” And he turned to her successor. 

“ Have you any lilac cravats1” she asked. . 

“No, Miss, but we have some pretty ones of 
apple green.” 

“ I have been looking for lilac; I don’t want any 
other color; particularly-not green—it is so unbe¬ 
coming to a pale complexion.” 

“ But you had better allow me to show them to 
you. Here, Miss, they are certainly handsomer 
than lilac.” 

“ Do you think so ?—they are pretty, but they 
would not look well on me.” 

“ Then, perhaps, I can suit you with straw-color. 
Here are some.” 

“ I never wear straw-color, though I admire those 
more than the green. But I must go farther and 
look for lilac.” 

“You had better, Miss, make a selection from 
these. I have no doubt you will like them.” 

“ Perhaps I might as well, but I don’t know 
which color to choose. Which would you 1” 

“You seem to think, Miss, the green would not 
become you. The straw then would be preferable. 
For my part, if I were selecting for myself, I would 
take the green.” 

“Would you!—well you may put one up for 
me—a straw-color—no, a green.” 

“Lamentable indecision 1” ejaculated Mr. Staf¬ 
ford to himself; “ I could not respect a woman who 
shows such imbecility; if she allows herself to be 
persuaded against her own judgment with regard 
to a piece of silk, she will be liable to be led equally 
astray in the graver matters of life.” 

“ During all this time there were two young 
ladies at the opposite side, who, from their de¬ 
mands? seemed to be in want of every article per¬ 
taining to the female wardrobe. Shelves, drawers, 
boxes and bundles were emptied of their contents 
by a sickly, weary looking shop-woman, all of 
which they remorselessly spread out and tumbled 


about until the counter presented a chaos of the 
component elements of the store. Having done 
this to their hearts’ content, they departed, leaving 
the unfortunate attendant to repair the effects of 
their idleness, and without even looking a regret 
for the labor they had occasioned. 

“ Either want of thought or want of feeling,” 
decided our bachelor, “ women who, through either, 
are indifferent to the comfort of a fellow woman, 
are hardly fit to be entrusted with the happiness of 
men.” 

These were all ladies of wealth, or at least of 
fashion, but closer to our hero than any of them, 
stood a female whose appearance was indicative of 
neither. She wore a muslin dress of faded colors 
and of a texture quite too slight for the season, 
which was the middle of autumn; while an equally 
faded veil served both to conceal her face and to 
hide her coarse and time-discolored straw bonnet. 
Mr. Stafford had not perceived her, for she had 
been leaning on the counter beside his screen, in 
silence, but a movement she at length made to 
catch the notice of an attendant, attracted his 
attention, and a view of the neck, which rose above 
the unseasonable gown, secured it. It was white 
as alabaster, slender, but beautifully rounded, and 
shaded by a ringlet— 

“ Of brown in the shadow and gold in the sun 

a long, soft, graceful ringlet, which could have been 
natural only to a skin as delicate as that on which 
it lay. 

The shop-woman approached. “What can I 
show you ?—oh, is it you, Miss Nicolsl” 

“ I have been waiting very anxiously to speak to 
Mrs. Frisby,” was the reply in a low, but distinct 
and exquisitely musical voice. 

“ She is busily engaged, as you may see. I can 
take your work if that is your business.” 

“I wish to give it to her in person,” she an¬ 
swered, and just then the mistress of the shop came 
toward them. “ Good morning, Miss Nicols,” said 
she coolly; “ I was beginning to fear I should not 
see you again.” 

The fair neck grew crimson, and the sweet voice 
returned tremulously, “ I did the utmost in my 
power to fulfil my engagement, but my mother 
is—so—so very ill; and now I have not been able 
to bring them all. There are two collars and a 
chemisette yet to be made.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Frisby, in a manner yet 
more ungracious; “as you find it so hard to do 
your work in time you had better return it, and 1 
will give it to some one else.” 

“Oh, no—I beg, madam, do not!—against to¬ 
morrow morning they shall be finished.” 
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“ I don’t see how that can be if they are not yet 
commenced/ 1 returned Mrs. Frisby. 

“ I have sometimes worked all night,” was the 
meek and faltering answer. 

Mrs. Frisby, after inspecting the work which, 
she could not censure, and wo\£ld not commend, 
laid it aside. 

“ Would you be so good as to pay me for what 
I have done V’ timidly entreated the work-woman; 
“ my mother”— 

“ I never pay in advance; finish the whole job 
first,” interrupted Mrs. Frisby, and as she passed 
Mr. Stafford she remarked, as if extenuating herself, 
“these sewing-girls all have sick mothers, if we 
take their word for it. Indulge one, and they will 
all look for it” 

At the same moment the eyes of our hero fell 


You may not have seen Helen for some time, sir; 
she is now handsome, intelligent and accomplished.” 

“No doubt of it, Mr. Archer; and so also is young 
Ellery.” 

“ He may be sufficiently so for his station, but I 
flatter myself that my daughter is entitled to look to 
something higher than to an individual in a subor¬ 
dinate capacity.” 

Mr. Stafford bowed low. 

“And as you, my dear sir,” proceeded Mr. 
Archer, “are said to have unbounded influence 
with the young man, I beg you will point out to 
him the folly of his pursuit If it would not be 
taking your kindness too far, I would request you 
also to speak a word on the subject to Helen. She 
always calls you one of her best friends, though 
you so seldom meet, and you would be doing her 


upon the face of the repulsed dependant, a face so ^ a service to reason her out of her romantic fancy, 
young, so lovely, and, in its expression of melan- £ Helen is, in no particular, fit to be the wife of a 


choly, so touching, that admiration, pity and a 
chivalrous impulse to defend her took his heart 
by storm. His first thought was to inquire her 
residence, his second, that such a proceeding might 
be a disadvantage to her with her employer, and to 
avoid that imprudence, he decided upon what, had 
it been known, would have appeared a greater—to 
follow her. Forgetting all about his handkerchiefs, 
he precipitately left the store, and was on the street 
just in time to see the object of his interest turn 
the nearest corner. Before he could reach that h’ra 
course was intercepted. A Mr. Archer, a pompous, 
supercilious old lawyer, requested the favor of a 
few minutes conversation. Mr. Stafford colored as 


poor man—she was educated for other things.” 

“ If that is the case, Mr. Archer, I shall willingly 
comply with your wishes, and it shall be quite as 
much for the sake of Herbert as of your daughter. 
He is an honorable, excellent young man, and it 
would grieve me to see him made unhappy by an 
unsuitable union.” 

“ On any condition you please, Mr. Stafford;” 
and quite well satisfied the old gentleman took 
leave. 

“ Not fit to be the wife of a poor man—then is 
she condemned in my estimation. How many 
womanly qualities are lacking in such a character! 
gentle but energetic, generous but prudent; dili- 


if caught at something to be ashamed of, bowed \ gent, self-sacrificing and cheerful—such should be 
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and stopped. 

“ I shall not detain you long, Mr. Stafford,” said 
the intruder; “you have a young man in your 
employ named Ellery ?—a sort of clerk.* 

“ Such is hardly his capacity, sir; I have engaged 
him to manage the commercial concern, of which I 
became possessor by the death of my late uncle; a 
fine young man, Mr. Archer.” 

“ He has become a source of great annoyance, I 
may say distress to me, of late.” 

“ Indeed!—Herbert Ellery I—in what way, allow 
me to ask t” 

“As I desire your assistance, I shall state the 
case plainly. He has presumed to address my 
daughter.” 

«Ah ?—what, Helen, pretty little Helen, for whom 
I used to solve puzzles, and whom I sometimes led 
to school when you and I boarded in the same 
house ? I had forgotten that she must be now old 
enough to have suitors.” 

“ But not old enough, Mr. Stafford, to know the 


a poor man’s wife—forming, when endowed with 
a few other attributes, the noblest of her sex. And 
one lacking all these is good enough for a rich 
man, forsooth! a woman as well as a man, unfitted 
for adversity, is not worthy of prosperity. Herbert 
Ellery shall have no such wife, if I can help it I 
hoped to have heard better things of pretty, little 
Helen Archer.” Thus mused our hero, and then 
he returned to thinking about the delicate and 
graceful looking sewing-girl, who could not expect 
ever to be anything above a poor man’s wife. 

The next morning Mr. Stafford recollected his 
handkerchiefs, and he also recollected that Mrs. 
Frisby was to receive some new collars, which, 
presuming them to be gentleman’s collars, he felt 
that he particularly needed. Therefore, soon after 
breakfast, he proceeded to the store. The hour 
was so early that there were but two or three cus¬ 
tomers in, and seeing that the mistjess was busy 
showing off the beauties of some rich scarfs to a 
young lady, he stood aside until she should be dis- 


impropriety of having such a. the person in question. \ engaged. In a few minutes ttie expected sewing 
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girl entered, but so pallid, so wo-worn was her 
face that he was doubtful as to her identity. 

“ Ah—I hope you have come with the things at 
last,” said Mrs. Frisby; “ I could have sold the 
, chemisette already this morning if it had been 
here.” 

The girl appeared not to have heard her. She 
was casting her eyes almost wildly on the shelves; 
then nervously grasping a piece of white cambric 
which lay on the counter, she ran her fingers 
through the folds, and asked, “can you let me 
have this 1” 

“Of course you are aware that I do not owe 
you as much as it will amount to ?” said the store¬ 
keeper, making no movement toward measuring it. 

“ I must have it—on any terms I must have it!” 
said the girl in a tone and with a manner which 
drew every eye in the store upon her; “I will bind 
myself to work day and night for it as long as you 
please, but I must have it!—my mother is dead, 
and hard as I have toiled to support her life, I 
would yet work harder to afford her a decent burial.” 

“ Alice!—Alice Nicols— is it, indeed you!” ex¬ 
claimed the young lady who was looking at the 
scarfs; “let her have it, Mrs. Frisby, and anything 
else she needs to the amount of that;” taking a 
bank-note from her pocket-book, “ is there anything 
«lse you need, Alice?—then, Mrs. Frisby, give her 
the remainder—I have changed my mind about the 
scarf.” 

“ It would be too bad to let you go away without 
the scarf,” said Mrs. Frisby persuasively; «« let me 
put it up for you—I would as soon have your namo 
in my books for it as the cash.” 

“ No, Mrs. Frisby, I cannot afford it now, and 
the offer of credit is no temptation to me. I never 
make accounts anywhere.” The young lady whoso 
tine, dark eyes had flashed with indignation at the 
shop-keeper, and filled with tears in offering her 
kindness to the poor dependant, was no other than 
Helen Archer. As she passed Mr. Stafford he 
heard her say, “ I shall call to see you this evening, 
Alice—sooner, I cannot.” 

Our hero felt that it was not necessary again to 
leave his handkerchiefs, and finding that they were 
done he paid for them, and walked thoughtlessly 
home. “ Not fit for a poor man’s wife, indeed!” 
he soliloquized; “ I am glad to be undeceived about 
my old friend Helen. To have unreservedly re¬ 
signed an object, which, from her previous obser¬ 
vations, she must very much have desired, and for 
the sake of assisting one in need, proves a trait 
which would be a support and an honor to a 
woman in any situation. But I might have known 
that old Pompolino to be too doll to understand 
even his own child. And how very pretty she 


has grown!—I assist to cross them in love!—not 
I, indeed !” 

Early in the evening Mr. Stafford called at the 
parlor of Mr. Archer, which was in a boarding¬ 
house. The old gentleman was there with his 
daughter, but presuming the visiter to have called 
for the purpose he had solicited, he made an excuse 
to withdraw. Helen was very silent, looked very 
pensive, and seemed to consider his company any 
thing but desirable. So he thought it best to broach 
his errand without delay. “I had the pleasure, 
Helen,” said he, “ of seeing you interest yourself 
very benevolently this morning for a poor female 
in a fancy store. You seemed to have been ac¬ 
quainted with her previously.” 

“Only for a short time,” replied the young lady; 
“I was directed to her by Mrs. Frisby, for whom 
she was doing some work that I was desirous to 
see. Poor girl!—I fear she has had a hard task- 
mistress. Since then I have somestimes employed 
her to do a little sewing for myself.” 

“ What is her situation ?” 

“ One of extreme poverty. I found her with 
nothing to depend upon but the labor of her 
needle, and the earnings of that to be shared by 
a suffering mother, who also required a large 
portion of her time. She interested me extremely. 
In addition to the attractions of her beauty, which 
you must have observed to be remarkable, she has 
the manners of a lady, and young as she is, an 
education superior to my own. And now what 
anguish she must endure—devoted as she was to 
her mother!—this is a sad, miserable world we 
live in!” And Helen shook her graceful head, 
and sighed with a look so significantly melancholy, 
that her visiter knew she must be reflecting upon 
some grief of her own as well as that of another. 
What grief it was he readily divined. 

“You promised to visit her this evening, did 
you not?” he asked. 

“ I did,” replied Helen, coloring; “ but the escort 
I expected to have—that is, I expected to have the 
company of a friend, and am disappointed.” 

Mr. Stafford understood more than she supposed. 
“ It would be a pity,” said he, “ that the needy and 
afflicted should suffer from such a cause. Will 
you allow me to attend you ? It is unnecessary to 
say that the appearance of the young woman inter¬ 
ested me, as my inquires must have proven that, 
and I shall be happy to aid you in serving her.” 

They were soon on their way, and Helen led 
her companion through a dark alley in an obscure 
part of the city. They ascended a flight of steep, 
narrow wooden steps, and through a division of the 
scanty curtain of the window, which was without 
shutters, they beheld the object of their mission. 
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She was sitting at a tabic, with a single lamp upon ; her, and I hope I shall be able to prevail on him to 
it, and even then sewing. Helen’s hand trembled / provide a place in some respectable bury ing-ground.” 
as she laid it impressively on the arm of her com- ; “ That shall be my charge, Helen ; I have a lot 

panion*for in the pile of cambric on which she was in the-Cemetery, and there she shall be taken. 

at work, she recognized a garment for the dead. You will be surprised when I tell you, that, in the 
Covered with a white cloth and extended upon corpse, I recognize that of the most valued friend of 
chairs, at the farther side of the room, lay what my early days. There seems a palpable guidance 
they know to be the corpse; and beside Alice sat of Providence in my going thither to-night, for I 
an old woman who seemed intent upon sharing had not the faintest idea of such a result. Her 
her mournful task, but who, from the tremulous : name in the Bible which involuntarily I opened, 
motion of her withered hand, and her apparent ] and which I now remember to have I>cen a gift of 
difficulty of sight, could have been of little assist- \ my own, gave me the first intimation of it.” 
ance. She opened the door at the gentle tap of < “ As early as possible to-morrow I shall make all 

Helen. j proper arrangements for the interment,” said Mr. 

Alice looked up but did not rise from her seat. ; Stafford, before they parted; “ and I shall have to 
Her face was white as marble, and in her stupor of ; ask your assistance in finding a suitable home for 
grief seemed scarcely less rigid. Helen advanced \ that destitute and lovely girl. I need not urge you 
toward* her, and taking her hand attempted to speak, I to see her in the morning, and to relieve her appre- 
but unused to scenes of sorrow, her voice failed her hensions for the future by an assurance of protcc- 
and she burst into tears. The consciousness of ! tion. Whatever provision you make for her, do it 
sympathy enabled Alice to give vent to her feel- > as if on your own responsibility and without men- 
ings, and covering her face with her hands, she \ tioning my name or co-operation.” 
wept till large, bright drops rolled down her fingers, > Mr. Stafford passed a sleepless night. A few 
and fell upon the work in her lap. Mr. Stafford \ days before his mind would have been absorbed by 
had never been a comforter of women, and not i grief for the melancholy fate of his early friend; 
knowing what to say, he remained silent. There ) now a portion of it was given to care for her 
lay a large volume, in an embroidered cover, on j daughter. 

the table beside Alice, and mechanically he took it j Less than a week had elapsed, when, on his 
up. It was a Bible, and, on one of the fly-leaves, j daily visit to Helen, she received him with a 
there was an inscription which arrested his atten- J countenance betokening agreeable tidings. “ I 
tion. He examined it closely, gazed a moment at { have succeeded in finding a home for her at last,” 
Alice, and then hastily crossed the room. The old ) said she; “one so pleasant that I would willingly 
woman followed him with a candle which she had j give my own in exchange. Do you know any 

lighted at the lamp. “ Would you like to see her, \ thing of old Mrs. Lennox of D-street 1” 

sir?” she asked, “she is a beautiful corpse;” and j “I do not.” 

she removed the cloth from her face. j “You must, at all events, know where she lives- 

It was indeed beautiful, not less so in the finely j Don’t you remember a sweet looking little place, 
moulded lineaments than in tho beatitude of ex- j the house standing back from the street, and a 
pression, through which the power of a triumphant \ yard in front filled with thickets of dahlias and 
death had restored to them the aspect of youth. j hedges of oleanders, with stands of geraniums, 
Mr. Stafford bent down and turned pale. j cactuses and verbenas, and shaded with silver- 

“You had better come away if it affects you so, ! leaved maples?” 
sir,” said the aged attendant; “ many persons can’t j “ Perhaps—I am not sure.” 

bear to look at a corpse ; it’s natural to them and j “Don’t you remember where you always see the 

they can’t help it,” and she replaced the covering. i earliest hyacinths and the latest chrysanthemums ? 
Mr. Stafford made no opposition; he had seen > —well it is there. Mrs. Lennox was one of my 
enough—that the body was that of Eugenia. $ mother’s most intimate friends, and my grand- 
The two girls were now talking in low and •; mother’s also, I believe, and has always doctored 
broken tones, and he made no attempt to interrupt > my head-aches and advised me in my troubles, 
them. Helen arose to go, and they had walked ■; She offered to take poor Alice into her house as 
some distance before he could command himself 5 soon as I had related her story. She is a dear, 
to speak. „ J pious, old lady, living quite retired from society, 

“ Poor Alice!” said his fair companion; “ on \ and will nurse and pet such a sweet creature to 
one point 6he is almost distracted—that of having < the utmost She has had many trials of her own, 
her mother buried at the public expense. I have j and knows exactly what kind of, consolation to 
promised her, however, to interest my father for I administer. It was but yesterday evening I made 
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tho arrangement, and I went immediately for the j 
poor girl; I could not bear that she should spend \ 
another twilight alone—for that appears to me to \ 
be the most oppressive part of a day of affliction. > 
And how thankful, how relieved she seemed to be! > 
When l saw her adjusting one of her new dresses 
before a bright fire in her snug little chamber, while 
the old lady waited with her comfortable tea-table $ 
below, my mind felt at ease for the first time since \ 
you engaged me. in the service.” 

44 1 will not thank you,” said Mr. Stafford, 44 for 
you know our bargain is that you will assist me 
in my projects, if I insure the accomplishment of 
your own.” Helen blushed a little and smiled, 
and he continued, 44 you will not forget that one of 
my conditions is your secrecy respecting the part I 
take in the concerns of your fair charge 1” 

44 A very hard condition—to compel me to take 
the credit of another’s good works; however, I 
assure you your name has not been mentioned. 
But I forgot to tell you that Alice, in her fear of 
being burdensome to me, begged me earnestly to 
look out for a situation of governess for her, or even 
of seamstress. Shall I do sol” 

44 No, no!” returned Mr. Stafford hastily, and he 
added with more caution, 44 that is, with such a 
grief in her mind it would be wrong to allow her 
to make any exertion for herself.” 

Helen looked cunning, but said nothing. 

, Mr. Stafford had resolved to enact the rich man’s 
romance, and seek to be loved for himself alone. 
To proceed warily on a project so important, it was 
several weeks before he ventured to call on Alice; 
but during this time his consultations about her 
with Helen were so' frequent that Mr. Archer, 
attributing his visits to the object for which he 
had bespoken them, began to fancy that the man 
of fortune was endeavoring to reconcile his daugh- J 
ter for the dismissal of the poor lover, by substi- \ 
luting himself. \ 

But at length, on learning that the violence of \ 
her grief had subsided, he made a call in company l 
with Helen. Even in the dress, and under the un- \ 
favorable circumstances of her unfriended poverty, 
Alice had had the air of one, in the common phrase, 
born a lady, and now the calm propriety of her 
manners showed how perfect, must have been her 
model. Mr. Stafford saw much of her mother in 
her. Her figure, though less majestic than that of 
Eugenia, fully equalled it in grace, and her coun¬ 
tenance, though less commanding, was even more 
loveable. She might have been what Eugenia was 
in early youth, though that was before his time. 
He went away intensely anxious for the success 
of his plans, which afterward Mrs. Lennox uncon¬ 
sciously .furthered. 


44 And so this is Helen’s lover,” said the old lady 
to Alice; 44 1 had heard of. his being employed by 
one of our wealthiest citfeens, a Mr. Stafford, bat 
did not know that he bore the same name-*-a poor 
relation, no doubt I like him much. He seems 
to be a remarkably dignified, sensible young man,” 
thirty-four is rather a youthful period to a person 
of seventy— 44 and as far as I can see, Helen has 
showed very good judgment in her choice. He 
has an uncommonly interesting face; don’t yon 
think so, my dear?—money—money—has all the 
potency in these times; and poor Helen must be 
rendered unhappy by parental opposition as well 
as many others.” 

. After this his visits became frequent, though, for 
the first month, they were under the excuse of 
bringing some message from Helen, a book recom- 
| mended by her to Alice, or a newspaper for Mrs. 
j Lennox. Then he ventured to come still oftener, 
| and growing more familiar, to stay the whole even- 
| ing, to poke the bright hickory fire, which always 
illumined the little parlor, and to contribute to tbe 
\ general entertainment by reading aloud. To Alice 

I the society of an intellectual and an accomplished 
man was new, though she was well able to appre¬ 
ciate it; and when he assiduously sought to render 
it acceptable, by every delicate and respectful atten¬ 
tion toward herself, no wonder she found it fasci¬ 
nating. He saw that she received him gladly when 
| he came, and wished his departure delayed. He 
thought it no longer necessary to guard his actions 
so closely, and, one evening, on taking leave, secure 
of being unperceived by Mrs. Lennox, whose back 
was toward him, and whose eyes, he presumed, to 
be fixed on her knitting, he ventured playfully to 
raise her hand to his lips. 

He did not wait to sfce the flush of shame and 
self-conviction which overspread the face of Alice. 
What was there, she asked herself, in her demeanor 
to warrant such a liberty from the lover of her gen¬ 
erous friend ? and her conscience stung her as if 
she had committed a crime. She felt that she had 
indulged a forbidden, and, what to her inexperience, 
seemed an unmaidenly admiration for him, and she 
feared that he most have been encouraged by her 
betraying it. And yet, she thought, if she had erred, 
it was done ignorantly, and was no excuse for him* 
But the old lady’s eyes had not been on her 
knitting. She had observed the unlucky pi®*® 0 
gallantry in the mantel-gloss, and, looking hard at 
Alice, she concluded to warn her. 

< 4 Ppor Helen !” said she, 44 1 wonder what ® 
would think if she knew how often we are fere 
with the company of her lover. ^ The prohibition 
of her father is a sufficient reason for his not 
! spending his evenings with her, but not for 
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boat was struck, had become insensible, sunk and ? 
been carried by an eddy on a ledge of rocks under j 
the headland, where he remained undiscovered until j 
the galleys came up, when the Spaniards, knowing < 
that the barges would not have lingered so long for j 
any but a person of importance, began a vigorous \ 
search, which ended in the discovery of Montreiurs \ 
body, which an officer who had been at the festival j 
recognized. Borne to the fort and placed under the ij 
care of a leech, he slowly revived from his state of i 
insensibility; but his exhaustion was so extreme that j 
it was determined to put off the interview between < 
him and the governor until the ensuing morning^ ] 
Meantime the council was called to decide his j 
fate. The deliberations lasted until a late hour, j 
The importance of their prize was duly felt, and j 
the voice for his death was general. His bold < 
carriage when betrayed at the banquet proved how \ 
dangerous an enemy he was, even if the memory j 
of his deeds, which had struck such terror into the j 
inhabitants of the main, had been insufficient to ^ 
establish his daring and resolute character. But a j 
question of policy immediately arose, and on this \ 
the council was long divided. At length it was j 
resolved that the prisoner’s life should be offered J 
to him if he would betray the retreat of his followers, \ 
so that an expedition, to be secretly fitted out, might j 
come upon them unawares. 

«I tell you, gentlemen,” said the veteran, who 
had so bluntly praised Montreiul the day before, 
“you will fail, and fail with disgrace. This young j 
fellow’s honor is as true as my Toledo, and he will j 
spurn your proposal—ay! and spurn it in words \ 
that will sting ye to your heart’s core—spurn it as j 
a base and dishonorable proposal unworthy of sol¬ 
diers of Castile. I wash my hands of it.” 

But the voices of the civilians and of the more j 
wary of the military officers prevailed; and a crowd j 
of the chief citizens, aware of the intended proffer, j 
had assembled to catch a sight of the dreaded rover j 
and see the effect of the governor’s offer. j 

“ Sir prisoner,” said the governor, unconsciously \ 
led, by MontrciuFs proud demeanor, into addressing S 
him with the courtesy of an equal, “ the fortune of 
war has placed you in our hands. But know that j 
his most Catholic majesty recognizes you only as a j 
pirate, and that, therefore, you are without the pale 
of the laws regulating prisoners of war. Justice j 
demands that the fate to which you condemn those \ 
who unhappily fall into your hands, should be j 
meted out to you in return. You are a soldier, j 
and a brave one, whatever else you may b^, and 
will hear your doom without unmanly complain- j 
ings. Ere the hand on yonder clock,” and he j 
pointed out to the great tower of the cathedral, > 
“ has traversed another circle, you die.” > 

Vol. IV.—16 


A shudder ran through the assembly at these t 
words. Only the prisoner remained unmoved. 
He bowed his head in acknowledgment, but from 
weakness or other causes seemed indisposed to say 
anything. 

“ But,” continued the governor, after narrowly 
watching the prisoner for an instant, “ the council 
has resolved to spare your life on one condition. 
The bucaniers you commanded, without you, will 
soon quarrel among themselves, and break into 
separate bands, when they will easily fall a prey 
to our cruizers. Knowing this our policy might 
be to suffer you to die. But we have seen that 
you are an honorable soldier and would fain rescue 
such a man from an ignoble death. If, therefore,” 
and the governor hesitated, for a moment, as if he 
felt the baseness of the proposal he was about to 
make, “ you will give us information by which we 
can surprise your late followers in their retreat, we 
will spare your life.” 

During this address the prisoner had remained 
leaning his head on his hand. In truth he was 
oppressed with faintness, and had but half compre¬ 
hended the words of the governor when pronoun¬ 
cing sentence. Even the thought of Julia had not 
been able, during the night, to rouse him from the 
apathy occasioned by extreme physical weakness. 
The stupor which had fallen on him, and from 
which he could only be momently aroused, made 
surrounding events seem to him like those in a 
dream. But the unmanly temptation now held 
out roused his soul from its lethargy, and imparted 
to his frame the strength of complete health. He 
lifted himself up to his full height, and while his 
dark eyes shot fire, he extended his manacled hand 
toward the judgment seat. 

««Sir Governor,” he said, “ are you a noble of 
Castile and dare to propose so base and treacherous 
an act to a soldier? I could bear the fortune of 
war which has made me your prisoner—I could 
bear these chains—I could bear to die when life 
has become dearer to me than it ever was before— 
I can bear to leave my name to be traduced, to have 
deeds ascribed to me my soul spurns at—but that 
you should insult me thus, when I have no power 
to resent it, is unmanly, dishonorable and cowardly 
—the last drop in the cup of ignominy. I tell you, 
sir noble, that I would cut out my heart ere I would 
betray a follower—and chained captive though I 
am, I feel myself nobler in this hour, than you 
whose ancestors can be traced back for centuries, 
but who has disgraced them by this base proposal.” 

With this burst of indignant eloquence Mon¬ 
treiul sank back exhausted on the seat behind, 
him; while the governor and his council, pale 
with rage, yet feeling acutely the justice of the 
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prisoner’s rebuke, sat silent. The veteran whom the night. In the morning she hurried to his 
we have before mentioned, however, \#ith the apartment, but he was already up and had gone 
generous impulse of a noble heart, made his way out. Hour after hour she waited his return. At 
through the soldiery, who gave way in considers- length intelligence was brought her of the events 
tion of his high rank, to the prisoner’s side, and going on in the fort; and thither she, at once, set 
laying his hand on Montreiul’s shoulder, said, forth, determined to penetrate to her uncle’s pre- 
“ Well spoken, Sir Rover. I, for one, say it was sence, nor leave it until she had gained the pardon 
abase proposal, and a disgrace to Castilian honor, of her lover. We have seen in what manner she 
But by St. Jago,” he exclaimed, as the prisoner ; appeared in the hall. 

sank from'his scat, “the poor fellow has fainted. ^ “ What means this?” exclaimed the governor. 

Water, quick—shame! to bring a dying man here descending from his chair and advancing trembling 
to make a sight of.” \ with anger and surprise, “Julia, is this you? Are 

Montreiul, overcome by extreme physical weak- s you mad ? Come away, girl, and cease debasing 
ness arising from the re-action following his late ' yourself thus.” 

excitement, had indeed fainted, and the officers of | The truth had broken on the old noble instinc- 
the court, losing sight of every other feeling in s tively, and as he spoke he sternly took his niece by 
sympathy for the prisonor, were busied in restoring \ the arm to drag her away. She did not appear to 
him to life, when suddenly a shriek was heard from heed his words until Montreiul opened his eyes, 
a lady, who, unperceived in the confusion, had t recognized her, and, murmuring her name faintly, 
stolen into their midst, and immediately the tall t pressed her hand which had been chafing his. 
and stately person of the Donna Julia was recognized, . Then she seemed all at once conscious of her 
as breaking through the crowd, she knelt at Mon- uncle’s presence, and turning to him she clung to 
treiul’s side, and began bathing his temples. / his feet, and said amid broken sobs. 

Kept from the banquet by the etiquette required 5 “ Oh ! save him—save him. He preserved me, 

of her sex, Julia had comforted herself with the your own Julia, from worse than death* Justice, 
thought that she should meet her lover after the j uncle, justice.” 

festival was over, nor was she undeceived until the , The old noble was moved at this appeal, and 
commotion in the palace, followed by the accidental seemed to hesitate. But a moment’s reflection 
sight of Montreiul crossing the harbor in a fisher- J restored his sternness. 

man’s boat assured her that something strange had \ “Julia,” he said, “you astonish me. Can you 
happened. Alarmed and agitated she despatched ; disgTace your house in this way ?” he continued, 
her maid to gain intelligence, who brought back ; stooping and whispering in her ear, “ come away, 
news of the lieutenant’s treachery and revealed the i and we will talk this matter over in private. It is 
true character of Montreiul. For awhile Julia was * not seemly for you to be here.” 
incredible: she could not believe that one so noble, ’ “ Say but one word and I go. Pardon for him, 

brave and generous could be the dreaded bucanier; ! dear uncle. If he dies I will die—oh! then have 
and even when the truth was made apparent she < mercy, if you love me.” 

refused to regard her lover in the light in which all \ At this public declaration of her passion rage 
around looked on him; for, let it be remembered, ; overcame every other feeling in the haughty noble’s 
she had been educated in Europe, had heard but : breast. That a child of his ancient and honorable 
little of the bucaniers, and was yet a stranger to house should acknowledge, and in the presence of 
the exaggerated stories and consequent fears of } the common soldiery, her love for an unknown 
the colonists. Besides Montreiul was her plighted ;; bucanier, roused all the fury of the Castilian's 
husband, and should she desort him now when all blood. He spoke not: indeed his anger choked 
turned from him ? She waited in breathless anx- ■ his utterance; but his countenance betokened the 
iety the course of events, from her window fear- j tempest within, and he signed to the officers to 
lessly watching the running fight between the forts > tear asunder the lovers and bear Julia from the 
and Montreiul’s frigate. But when she saw the > hall. Shrieking, and then sunk in a fainting fit, 
wreck deserted, and heard an hour afterward that she was carried out. 

her lover was a prisoner, her trembling anxiety : “ Take him away,” said the governor, pointing 

gave way to the high resolve of a courageous ! to Montreiul, who, with his eyes fixed on Julia's 
woman, and she determined to save Montreiul’s ; retiring form, seemed overcome by the stupor of 
life, by appealing to her uncle, and, if, necessary, , extreme agony—“a short shrift and three files of 
acknowledging her passion. She hastened, at arquebusiers.” 

once, to his presence, but he was occupied with ! The door closed on Julia, and Montreiul rose 
his cabinet and so continued until a late hour of ) feebly to bis feet as the officers assisted him. His 
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nature appeared to be radically changed by physical 
weakness and the contemplation of Julia’s grief. > 
He spoke not, but moved heavily along, his head \ 
drooped on his breast and his countenance ex pres- j 
sive of apathetic dejection. Only when he reached \ 
the door and heard the solemn toll of the cathedral j 
bell, did he appear to arouse. Then he erected his \ 
form, his eye lightened, and he moved once more \ 
with a soldiery step. Turning to the governor he { 
bowed haughtily and was passing out, when sud- i 
denly a strange monk rushed up to the entrance. \ 
“ Stay,” he exclaimed, “ stay till I have spoken i 
to the governor, or the blood of this man be on j 
your heads. I command you,” he said, as the j 
procession still moved on, “ to stay.” j 

He spoke so authoritatively that the officers 
paused, and, at this instant, the eye of the gover- j 
nor falling on the stranger, his countenance turned i 
deadly pale, and it was noticed that he grasped at 5 
a chair for support. The intruder saw these things | 
and boldly advanced, j 

“ Countermand the execution,” he said in a tone j 
of command, “ what I promised I can fulfil,” and j; 
now having reached the governor, he whispered in ] 
the old noble’s ear, “ he is your son—respite him J 
or you will destroy your own blood.” > 

No one but he whose ears they were intended j 
for heard those words, but the spectators noticed, 
and long afterward commented on, the ghastly j 
change that came over the governor’s face. For j 
an instant he seemed about to swoon, but, master- \ 
ing his emotions, he ordered, in a faint voice, that S 
the prisoner should be remanded, and then, accept- > 
ing the monk’s arm, staggered with him into a j 
private room. < 

The conference lasted long, and during the hours \ 
that the amazed spectators remained in waiting j 
without, many were the suggestions hazarded as to S 
the cause of this wonderful emotion on the part of j 
the governor. But none ventured a suspicion of > 
the truth. At length, the governor re entered the \ 
hall, but without the monk, who had disappeared j 
probably by a private way of egress. < 

“ Gentlemen,” said the old noble, looking around < 
' the company with a countenance haggard and pale j 
from recent excitement, “ what the causes are that j 
induce me to free this prisoner, as I shall now do, I 
must remain forever a secret between me, my sove- > 
reign, and my God. To his majesty alone, from j 
whom I hold this appointment, I shall justify j 
myself. With this day’s sun I resign my appoint- j 
ment and set sail for Spain, carrying with me, on 5 
honorable parole, the prisoner. Don Sebastian,” \ 
and he turned to the old veteran of whom we have f 
so often spoken, “ to you, as next in rank to myself ' 
I commit this government until his majesty shall 


appoint a successor, and, believe me, my influence, 
if any I have, shall be exerted to its utmost to have 
you confirmed in a post your valor so well deserves. 
And now gentlemen, farewell.” 

This sudden determination and the evident agony 
under which the old noble labored affected the com¬ 
pany with sympathy and regret, so that, for a time, 
their astonishment at the late events was forgotten. 
Some of the veteran’s companions in arms even 
shed tears as they embraced him; but all, seeing 
that he wished to avoid inquiry, shunned any allu¬ 
sion to the cause of his resolution, and parted from 
him in silence. 

But it is time that we should unravel the mystery 
which, in the eyes of those ignorant of the circum¬ 
stances, ever after hung over the sudden respite of 
the prisoner. For this purpose we shall follow the 
monk and his companion to the governor’s private 
room. Staggering to a seat, as soon as he entered, 
the old noble leaned his elbows on a table before 
him and buried his face in his hands, while the 
monk stood by regarding him sadly. At length 
the governor looked up. 

“Good God !” he said, “can this be true 1 ? Is 
he indeed my son ? 8ay he is not—he shall still 
have his life, if you have been employed to invent 
this tale to free him; but do not tell me that the 
blood of my ancient house has been disgraced,” 
and he took eagerly hold of the monk’s gown, like 
a common suppliant in the street. 

“ As I believe in our blessed religion, as I hope 
for salvation through holy mother church, what I 
tell you is true.” 

The father turned again ghastly pale, and stared 
wildly at the monk as if he still hoped to read in 
the friar’s face some contradiction of his words. 
His companion shook his head, but said, 

“ You take this discovery too hard. You repine 
when you ought to be thankful. How dreadful 
would it have been, sir governor,” and he threw 
‘some severity into his voice, “ if I had been delayed, 
and you had murdered your own son. Besides,” 
he continued, seeing that he had made an impres¬ 
sion on his listener, “the young man, in every 
thing but his profession, is worthy of your house. 
You have seen his noble port, his high courage, his 
unstained honor, his chivalrous respect for woman, 
for his protection of your niece is an act that half 
your suite would not have imitated. And if he is 
a rover, recollect that, in England, whence he came 
and where he has been chiefly brought up, such 
a pursuit is not considered ignoble or dishonorable. 
Have not the sons of their highest nobles—their 
Cavendishes. Drakes and Raleighs—preyed on our 
commerce, nor thought it piratical so to do ? The 
time is coming, I foresee, when such acts will be 
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stigmatized by every civilized nation; but until then 
we must judge men by the morality of their age 
and of their country. And so judging, I, as a humble 
servant of God, acquit your son of anything base 
or dishonorable.” 

The old noble had listened intently to these 
words, hanging on every sentence with breathless 
eagerness. At their close he grasped the monk’s 
hand gratefully, for what was said carried consola¬ 
tion to his heart 

44 I can now hear the proofs,” he said, with more 
composure, though his voice yet trembled. “ You 
said, when you were here a month ago, that you 
thought you were on the track. Is it the same 1” 

44 It is,” said the monk. “ The child you lost, 
now twenty-five years ago, and for whom your 
lady mourned even unto death, was stolen, as I 
suspected, by the servant we spoke of, who, angry 
at his dismissal, sought this occasion for revenge. 
The man had been a fisherman in early life, and 
now went to sea, taking the child with him. For 
many years he was in the Levant, and subse¬ 
quently went to England. When the boy was 
about ten years old he attracted the attention of an 
English nobleman, who took him into his house¬ 
hold, and with whom he served for many years on 
the continent Afterward he entered the royal 
navy, in which he rose to high rank. He and his 
patron were both devoted loyalists and clung to the 
king, in the late civil war, to the last On the ruin 
of the royal cause he came to this quarter of the 
globe and gathering around him other men of like 
ruined fortunes, took up the old maxim that there 
was no peace with Spain within the line, and began 
a war on his own account To prove these facts, 
I. have the dying confession of the servant who 
stole him away and whom I shrived, besides other - 
unquestionable documents which I have with me. i 
Moreover I attended in this man’s chamber last 5 
night when he was insensible, and there satisfied 
myself that he had the scar which you spoke of as 
arising from a severe burn in childhood. Will you 
now scrutinize these proofs 1” 

Wo will not tire our readers with a perusal of 
the documents. It is enough to say that, after a 
minute examination, the old noble was satisfied, 
and his mind, being disabused of much of the shame 
he had attached to his son’s profession, he longed 
to embrace him. But pride dictated to him the 
concealment of the connexion between them, as 
he knew others might think differently. In con¬ 
sequence of this determination, he resolved to 
give up his government and retire to Spain, and 
ultimately to some other land, where they might 
live unknown. j 

Our story is done. That evening a ship left the t 


harbor carrying the vice-royal flag at its mast-bead. 
In it were Julia, Montreiul and his father. All 
had been explained between them, and the young 
soldier, completely unmanned, had wept on his 
parent’s bosom. From the old noble he learned 
his strange histqry, and to his father he told the 
determination he had made, before entering the 
harbor, to abandon his profession. This declara¬ 
tion removed from the parent’s bosom the last 
feeling of regret at discovering his son. 

Before the now happy family reached 8pain the 
marriage of Julia and the heir of De Lopez had 
received the sanction of the father; but, instead of 
residing in Castile, where his former connexion 
might be discovered, it was resolved that the young 
couple should dwell in England, whither the father 
agreed to follow them, after having seen the king. 
Montreiul deemed himself released in honor, by 
his supposed death, from his associates, and never 
took any slips to acquaint them with his real fate. 

The descendants of Julia and her cousin still 
live in England, and are now high in rank and 
honored by the state. Nor are they the only ones 
whose ancestors, in the romantic times of which we 
write, waged war on Spain beyond the line. 


THE ENGLISH COTTAGE. 

Whim beqd the alders o’er the leafy stream. 

And sunbeams play with many a checquered gleam. 
The cottage rears its simple fragrant cell— 

Fit home for butterfly and bee to dwell— 

The flowers nestle, hedged with brier sweet. 

Or climb the porch, or at the casement meet. 
Labor is forth to till the hardy soil, 

And win from Nature’s God his smile o’er toil! 
That humble home his blessing and his rest: 

Those looks of love—those voices to his breast— 
Oh, speak they not of Mercy to the worm, 

While arms of Joy await each day's return ? 

Young Innocence is there, and Beauty’s mould 
Springs like the cottage-flower, tho* sweet, untold! 
It dwells with emblems of the hand that wrought 
The loveliness around it, passing thought! 

Its charms seem consecrate to native spot; 

It breathes the air of home, its happiest lot! 

The Mother’s eye surveys the busy scene 
’Mid her heart's blessings, with a brow serene: 
While Industry her various arts applies 
From break of morn till day’s last glory dies. 
Around the frugal board the group has met— 

The little life of home we ne’er forget! 

Farewell! the light is parting from the hill. 

But Memory lingers with thy day-scenes still: 
Dwells in thy quiet nook ’mid worldly din, 

And Fancy looks the'cottage-door within : 

Deeming that wealth in all her proud array 
Bears but the gold, and casts ihfe flower away? 

w. j. c. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 

BT MBS. AWN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER IT. 

“ When love’s bright flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 

And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its first warm hour— 

IT is the flame that curls round the martyr’s head, 
Whose task is to destroy; 

’Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead 
Whose light but darkens joy.” Halleck. 

It was no uncommon thing for Anna Clare to 
remain at our house several days together; but 
now a week went by, and she grew pale at the 
least mention of returning home—of meeting him . 
She tried to appear cheerful, to occupy herself in 
the elaborate border which we were quilting on a 
counterpane, put on the frames as the only excuse 
we could render to aunt Clare for the continued 
absence of her niece; but the tumult in her thoughts 
was too dreadful. At times, her spirits arose to a 
degree of animation perfectly startling, and again 
she would sit mute as a statue for half an hour 
together, gazing on the shell-work her needle had 
formed, but without taking a stitch or seeming in 
the least aware of a second presence. 

Kenworthy called again and again. At first he 
made an excuse to enquire the reason of my ab¬ 
sence from school, then he came with a message 
from aunt Clare, but Anna refused to come down, 
and he went away evidently much hurt by her 
refusal. During these visits he looked at me anx¬ 
iously more than once as if to ascertain the amount 
of confidence which Miss Clare had given me, and 
it was easy to see that with the slightest encourage¬ 
ment he would have spoken on the subject, which 
was certainly preying on his mind till he looked 
absolutely ill; again he called, after two days of 
silence on both sides, during which poor Anna had 
suffered terribly—I could see it in the dark shadows 
that settled around her eyes, in the quiver that now 
and then passed through her lips, quick and trou¬ 
bled, as a red rose is sometimes torn by the wind; 
her step too became languid, and an air of depres¬ 
sion settled on her which was painful to witness. 
It was so humble, so heart-broken in its expression 
that no one could have seen her without a desire 
to shield and protect a being so keenly sensitive. 
Pride, the second strong feeling of womanhood, 
had supported her till then—but it gave way at 
last and left her like a flower crushed in its own 
dew, depressed with the weight of tender recollec¬ 
tions that crowded on her heart. Poor girl, she 
was ashamed of. her sorrow, ashamed of the deep 
tenderness which had conquered all other feelings 


| in her bosom—and though her eyes were all the 
| time misty with grief, no tears escaped the lashes 

I that constantly drooped to conceal them; she 
worked on all day long meekly and silently, for 
after the first day we avoided all mention of the 
circumstance that had driven her to seek shelter 
with me her true friend. 

I At length the quilt was finished, and there-was 
! no longer an excuse for Anna Clare—she must 

I return home or inform her aunt of the reason for 
a longer absence—the true reason, for aunt Clare 
was getting dissatisfied and complained that nothing 
? went right at home when Anna was away—that 
j Mr. Kenworthy went moping about like a home- 
• sick child—that the evenings grew so long and 
i lonesome that she dreaded to see night come on. 
j Anna must go home: there rtas no alternative, 
j The very thought of informing the kind old 
| woman of the indignity which had been offered 
\ to her child drove the poor girl almost into fits. 

\ “ I must write to him,” she said while we were 

| holding council together—“you can give him the 
• letter—I will beseech him to leave the house—to 
\ board in some opposite extreme of the village. I 
\ cannot see him—cannot sleep beneath the same 
| roof with him again—oh, would to God we had 
| never met—we never must meet hereafter—oh, 
j father of mercies help me—never, never, never. 

| My friend, my friend, may you never suffer as I 
j do—my heart is breaking!” 

I flung my arms around her, for it seemed as if 
\ my heart was breaking also. I remembered her 
| aunt’s prayer in the garden, and felt how fearful a 
thing was the uprooting of a woman’s affections, 
j A knock at the front door interrupted us. Anna 
? started and I could feel the heart against mine leap 
like a frightened bird. 

“ It is him,” she said, u let me go—let me go!” 
| She sprang from my arms and hurried up stairs; 
1 but I saw her pause on the first landing and caught 
| a glimpse of her sweet, pale face bent for an instant, 
like that of a troubled spirit, over the bannister as 
| Kenworthy entered. 

j The young man was greatly changed, his large, 
5 dark eyes were unsteady and anxious in their look, 
< and he seemed much paler than usual. I led the 
\ way into a parlor, and he sat down pressing a hand 
\ to his forehead as if to collect his thoughts or soothe 
; some pain which oppressed him. 

| I took a chair in silence, agitated almost as pain- 
j fully as my visitor—he removed his hand, gazed 
\ languidly around the room, and rising walked up 
f and down- once or twice as if to collect himself. 

! “Your friend, Miss Clare, I trust she is well,” 
J he said at length, flinging himself on the sofa 
i again, but before i could reply he started up. 
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came hurriedly toward me and reached forth a 
note. 

“ There was a little misunderstanding, a-” 

I looked up and his eyes sank beneath the in¬ 
voluntary glance of mine, but after a moment he 
turned them full and steadily upon me. 

“You will prove my friend in this—let me be¬ 
seech you !—I see that she has spoken of our last 
interview—that you judge harshly of me—but 
do not condemn me entirely—persuade her to see 
me!” 

I shook my head. It was an involuntary motion, 
but he received it as a denial of his request 

“ At least give her this note, and say nothing to 
dissuade her from giving me one interview—I 
entreat you to grant me this kindness.” 

I took the note and went up stairs. Anna was 
in tears; she had caught a glimpse of his face, and 
the tones of his voice had once more reached her— 
a voice which few young hearts could have resisted. 
A flash of pleasure shot from beneath her tearful 
lashes as she saw the note, she almost snatched it 
from me and pressed it passionately to her lips 
with both hands before she broke the seal. She 
had forgotten the insult—the wrong he had medi¬ 
tated—everything in the flood of feelings aroused 
by the sight of his hand-writing, of the first note 
she had ever received from a being so beloved and 
so unworthy. 

1 was surprised, for I had not then learned how 
much more powerful is tenderness than pride in 
the heart of a true woman—nay, I was offended 
also that Anna Clare should forget her own dignity 
and what was due to the sex so completely. My 
own heart was a sealed book then, and I had not 
dreamed how entirely all selfish thoughts may be 
swallowed up by the affections. 

Sweet Anna Clare—as the hote was removed 1 
from those eager lips her glance fell on me, and 
she read the thoughts passing in my heart—a flood 
of crimson rushed over her face, and her hands 
were so unsteady that she dropped the note with 
the seal hut half broken. I picked it up, placed 
it in her hands again, arnTturned to a window. 

She followed rnc directly, breathless and agitated. ! 
Placing the note in my hands, she said, 

“What shall I do? advise me, I am afraid of 
myself.” 

I read the note. 

“ See me for a moment,” it “ I can explain, 

I can atone—refuse me and I leave this place to¬ 
morrow, and forever.” 

Anna had flung herself in an easy chair, and 
sat with clasped hands reading the expression of * 
my face—eagerly as if her life depended upon 
the opinion I should form. Her very soul broke 


through those eyes. I could not have resisted the 
appeal it made though my own life were the 
consequence. 

“ Do as you think best,” I said, “ but I should 
go to him.” 

“Yes, I will go,” ^he said, rising with conside¬ 
rable trepidation, and smoothing back her hair with 
her unsteady hands, “it is better that all this is 
ended at once, I cannot live in the same house 
with him an hour—not a minute—I will tell him 
; so, and then, perhaps, he will take board at the 
1 tavern and leave me in peace, but he must not 
\ give up all hopes of a livelihood—all I ask is to be 
left in peace.” 

Peace, poor girl, there was no peace for her! 
She went down pale and apparently quiet, for she 
; had brushed away all traces of tears, and subdued 
even the quiver of her Up before his eyes fell upon 
■ her. He arose and received her almost humbly, 
but there was no flush on his forehead, no glow of 
confusion in his eye, his face was serious and com- 
\ posed—it was all effort, for as'he reached forth his 
hand I could see that it shook for the brief moment 
. that Anna hesitated in giving him hers. She did 
give it, but timidly, and with a shrinking gesture 
that brought an expression of distress to his eyes. 
He spoke something in a low voice, and I left the 
room, though Anna made a faint motion that I 
should remain. 

When I entered the parlor again Ken worthy was 
sitting by the window, and the clear winter star¬ 
light that gleamed through revealed Anna Clare 
close by his side, her band nestled m his, her fine 
eyes lifted to meet his glance, and a smile upon 
her face which the starlight rendered almost holy. 
She arose and followed me out. The door was 
scarcely closed when heir arms were around me, 
and I could fee] the hands locked on my neck 
I thrilling with joy. 

“ Oh, we were unjust—it was all a mistake, my 
own silly stupidity, he meant everything that was 
good and honorable. How wrong, how wicked it 
w'as of me to think he could be so base, how could 
you believe me when I said so?” 

This joy, this newly aroused confidence was very 
beautiful, and if not wise it was womanly—there 
is something lovely even in the blindness of a 
pure heart. Why should I utter the doubts that 
crowded to my own mind, why dash the golden 
cup that bathed her lip with a single drop of sus¬ 
picion. No matter what Kenworthy had intended 
or said he was now sincere and to be depended on, 
no person could doubt and look upon his face, his 
eve neither sunk nor wavered as it met mine, and 
there was something upon the forehead, a frank, 
open expression that could not be mistaken. The 
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better part of his nature was aroused, and when he > 
went forth with that young creature leaning on his 
arm, I would have pledged my life on the integrity 
of his feelings. 

A letter from Anna Taylor reached me the very 
morning that this reconciliation took place, and 
such a letter, full to overflowing with the conquests 
she had made, and the admiration lavished on her 
beauty; she was in New York, at a fashionable 
hotel with some new friends whom she had become J 
acquainted with through Warren, who had met ; 
them in the west. There was no kind word of } 
home, no affectionate remembrance for old friends 
or familiar places. She wished that we wore with ■ 
her, it is true, but the desire was carelessly worded, > 
and save one paragraph her letter was as unsatis- \ 
factory as it was selfish. But it contained a few < 
lines that surprised us all. When I rend them to ! 
Anna Clare her cheek lost its color, and she , 
seemed bewildered by intelligence which would j 
have brought an exulting fire to any heart but i 
hers. This was the paragraph. i 

“ There is one thing that will surprise you, and j 
I kept it for the last paragraph because I like to j 
close with something important. Mr. Kenworthy, J 
the young gentleman who came down to visit Mr. j 
Warren, is no more under the necessity of keeping ^ 
a school than the emperor of Russia. You will > 
hardly comprehend me, Anna Clare in particular, \ 
when I tell you that he belongs to the old English \ 
aristocracy, and is worth more thousands a year ) 
than any fifty men in your state. It is said that j 
he will have a title when his father, or uncle, or J 
some one else dies, and there is not a lady in New { 
York who would not willingly lose a hand if he > 
would only propose for the remaining one. But it J 
must be extraordinary beauty indeed that can hope J 
to attract him ; sometimes you know our faces make ] 
our fortunes even on this side the Atlantic where ? 
we have no aid from birth or money. It was a ] 
strange freak of his—that poetry and nonsense to > 
Anna Clare—don’t you think 60 ? 1 hope she did \ 
not let it turn her head, of course he was quizzing } 
her! Young men of fashion like such things, and \ 
a country girl, vain and romantic, like poor, dear \ 
Anna, is just the kind of person they select to prac- \ 
tice on. I understood it all at the time, and you \ 
can remember how much I resented his conduct j 
toward her.” ! 

I looked at Anna Clare who was leaning over j 
me as, I finished this insulting paragraph—she j 
seemed so completely overwhelmed with the intel- j 
ligence it conveyed that the language was lost 
upon her. j 

“ Do you believe this?” she said after taking the { 
letter from my hand, as if to peruse it again. > 
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“ What—that he was insincere—trifling with 
you 1” I siid. 

“ Oh, no, I did not think of that,” she replied, * 
with a smile, “ that doubt would be an insult to 
him and to me. But can it be true that he is so 
far removed from my station in life ?” 

“ There is no station on earth that can lift a man 
above a pure-hearted and refined woman. Her no¬ 
bility lies in her own nature. Purity of principle 
and dignity of intellect are worth all the red blood 
that ever kindled the pride of a lofty class. Were 
Kenworthy of the family royal you are his equal, 
Anna Clare!” 

She smiled and kissed me affectionately— M you 
never flattered me before,” she said. 

“Nor do I intend it now. We may praise but 
never flatter those who are truly loved and re¬ 
spected,” I replied, somewhat ashamed of the grand 
eloquence of my speech—“ but it vexes me to see 
Americans—people who have battled years to prove 
that all men are born free and equal, seeking the 
dust which a high-born Englishman may shake 
from his garments as he passes through our land.” 

“ I have never thought much of these things,” 
replied my friend, gently, “ but it seems natural to 
look upon the man we love as a superior.” 

“ Else woman’s love would be neither so holy 
nor so trusting as it seems to be,” I answered, sub¬ 
dued by the sweetness of her manner, “ let us be 
content to reverence the noble of nature, and leave 
it to those, who cannot understand such aristocracy, 
to bend themselves before noble names alone.” 

“But his nature is noble,” murmured Anna 
Clare, and a soft blush warmed her face, “you 
will not chide me for worshipping there.” 

Poor girl, her ideal was rendered glorious by the 
mist of her pure affections—it had not yet began 
to crumble into clay around her feet. 

I wrote to Anna Taylor a long letter filled with 
gossip and superficial nonsense. She was not one 
to draw forth pure gold from mind or heart, but 
she could appreciate the tinsel which partook of 
neither, and that I rendered to her without know¬ 
ing it—deep or true feelings would have been out 
of place between us. Her virtues even were half 
foibles, her affections all passions, but we were all 
young and had studied little in the great book of 
human life, and I could not have told why it was 
that there was no easy flow of feeling, no hearti¬ 
ness in my lettters to Anna Taylor. There was 
one paragraph in my epistle written with some 
little triumph, it was that which informed her that 
Ken worthy, the English aristocrat, was engaged to 
Anna Clare, and that their marriage would take 
place in the spring. I can remember smiling as 
iny pen traced the lines, smiling with thoughts of 
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the annoyance they would give. Fool that I was!— j Poor Anna Clare!—she wrote me once or twice ao 

how little did I guess the effect of these half dozen \ affectionately, so kindly, that my heart swelled when 
trifling lines. \ I thought of her: such letters were hers, brim full 

In one week from the date of my letter Anna \ of thought, burning and tender, the language all 
Taylor arrived suddenly at her father's dwelling. j poetry, the highest and purest, lacking nothing of 
The very next Monday aunt Clare and her niece \ melody but the rhyme, and full of genius which 
left home for the first time since Anna was an in- \ the writer had never dreamed of possessing. I 
fant. An aged relative, the only one left to them on \ loved to read her letters over and over to get them 
earth was taken ill, and they made a journey of \ by heart, and write back as if I had been corn- 
fifty miles in order to minister at his death bed. I muning with my own spirit at a distance. 
Kenworthy took his meals at the public tavern, j He received letters also. Almost every morning I 
and slept at the solitary farm-house during the ? saw him draw one forth from his bosom And ponder 
absence of its inmates. j over it with brightening eyes, and a look of devout 

The people in our village thought it very re- < happiness. He might well be happy, for the fond- 
markable that Anna Taylor should condescend to \ est, truest heart that ever beat in woman’s bosom 
enter an academy as a pupil, after three months of 5 was hi#: a mind seldom equalled in her sex ren- 
fashionable life in the city. No creature could J dered its first bright homage to his more powerful 
have been more completely changed, no human 5 intellect. More than once I have seen him press 
being had ever returned among a quiet, unpretend- \ those letters to his lips when he thought no one 
ing people so prepared to captivate the senses and \ was looking at him. Heaven forgive that man. he 
secure the admiration of men. In personal beauty \ seemed one of the most warm-hearted and refined 
she was much improved. A more becoming fashion j of human beings. 

of dress, adapted with the taste of a practised belle If Anna Taylor laid herself out to obtain any 
to her own peculiar style of beauty, lent new at- j undue attention from our teacher I never saw it. 
tractions to her superb form and face. Anna had j On the contrary she seemed retiring and rather 
always been magnificently handsome. She was * pensive. Sometimes I saw her gazing earnestly at 
now fascinating and graceful, had acquired man- ] him when he wrote or was busy with any one of 
ners, learned to smile where she had formerly \ the classes: but if he by any accident lifted his 
laughed; and her sweeping lashes were schooled j face or glanced toward her the heavy lashes would 
to droop over the dark eyes once left to their own \ droop over her eyes, and she seemed to shrink from 
unschooled brilliancy. Art—it was but art—had i his gaze as if detected in some wrong act. 
shed a grace and softness over the girl which must j Anna Clare remained from home longer than 
have been very captivating to a person who saw \ she had at first anticipated; and when the spring 
her extraordinary attractions for the first time—but j opened she was still absent. I scarcely knew how 
to me there was something unpleasant in it all. J it was, but I became very anxious regarding her. 
Even the impulsive haughtiness of her former con- j The letters which reached me twice a week were 
duct would have pleased me better than the glossy J full of regretful language, occasionally sad and 
and graceful selfisnness that had succeeded it: she > desponding as they had never been during the 
was no longer insolent or imperious—no longer j early time of her visit. She seldom mentioned 
impulsive, either for good or evil, but a practised { Kenworthy in any of them. It would have sun- 
woman of the world, and that at nineteen and with j: prised me had she done so. Sentiment with her 
only a few months experience in fashionable life. \ was too deep and holy for words even with her 
But her school had been a good one, the most i best friend, she loved too devotedly for the confi- 
fashionable hotel of a large city, wherein foreign \ dence of language, the treasure of affection was 
idlers counterfeit noblemen, and men and women \ folded too deeply in her pure heart for display of 
of all classes of intellect and grades of principles 5 any kind. Yet the atmosphere, the perfume of love 
crowd together and render tribute to each others j breathed through every line she wrote, you would 
vanity—crushing their household gods together J feel that the green flowers of her heart were broken 
and making a rude thoroughfare of each domestic \ up, and blossoms starting everywhere from the fresh 
hearth. In this school Anna Taylor had taken j earth. But what could have rendered her so de- 
her first great lesson in fashionable life. Yet in J spending of late ? Had Kenworthy began to ne- 
all the glow and exultation of her conquests she j gleet her 1 were his letters growing cold 1 had the 
returned to us of her own free will, and took pos- ! suspicion, which, spite of my reason, haunted my 
session of her vacant desk at the academy one • own heart. Settled in her innocent bosom also 1 I 
morning tranquilly, as if she had never dreamed of j asked these questions of myself ogam and again, 
anything but school-books in her life. $ but could render no answer; it was the casual use 
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exhilaration of spirits and evident enjoyment in the 
society of others.” 

Alice was scarcely able to restrain her tears, and 
hastily bidding Mrs. Lennox good night, she retired 
to her chamber. The frailty of her heart seemed 
to have been exposed to all. Mr. Stafford had 
designed either to reprove it practically or to amuse 
himself with it; the tone and countenance of Mrs. 
Lennox had implied censure; and Helen, kind, 
noble-hearted Helen, what zhust she, or what would 
she think! and Alice wept bitterly. To remain 
quietly in her present dependence on them would 
sink her still lower iri her estimation, and she deteT- 
mined if Helen should not immediately obtain a 
situation for her, to advertize or to apply at an 
Intelligence Office herself. She would rather have 
been the oppressed sewing-girl of the fancy store 
than what she was; and then she thought of her 
mother till her heart seemed bursting. 

When she had grown calmer she recollected that 
shortly before her death her mother had written and 
sealed a letter, remarking to her, “ this letter, Alice, 
is for one who was a dear friend to me in my better 
days. He is now living in affluence a few minutes' 
walk from here. When I am no longer with you,- 
which will soon be, dear child, take it according to 
the direction and deliver it into his own hand. It 
may be a means of securing protection to you. ,r 

In the absorbing grief which soon followed this 
circumstance, it had been forgotten. The letter, 
among other sad memorials, had been placed in a 
port-folio, which Alice now unlocked, and the first 
object that met her eye was the letter, with the 
superscription, “Henry Stafford, Est*,.”—the 
kinsman, as she presumed, of the very man whose 
levity of disguised severity had occasioned her 
present distress. Her tears were checked by the j 
' surprise she felt at the coincidence, and by her 
perplexity as to the course she wis to pursue. | 
Should she present the letter, it might produce j 
some result which would lead him to suppose that < 
she was .designedly throwing herself still farther 4n 
his way.; should she retain it she would be acting 
in direct disobedience to her mother's wishes. 
These, to her, had always been paramount to \ 
every other consideration, and she soon determined \ 
that now, as she had ever done, she would follow • 
their dictates. \ 

The fine new mansion of Mr. Stafford was con- \ 
sidered too much an ornament of the pity not to be 
generally known, and Alice, in passing it to and 
from Mrs. Frisby's, had often cast her eyes upon 
its imposing front. Thither the next morning she 
directed her way. As she. mounted the steps of 
the rich doric portico, her heart almost failed her, 
but she thought of her mother and proceeded. 
Vox. IV.—15 


Fearing that her irresolution might return, she 
scarcely lifted her eyes when she entered the lofty 
hall, and, at length, she stood bewildered in the 
drawing-room, so far surpassing anything she had 
conceived of household splendor. The servant 
placed a seat and waited to receive her name. 

“ A lady,” she timidly said, and immediately her 
summons was answered by Mr. Stafford himself— 
Helen's Mr. Stafford. Presuming that his care¬ 
fully guarded secret of his ideotity was discovered, 
he stopped for a moment surprised and discon¬ 
certed, and then exclaimed, “Miss Nicols!—an 
unexpected pleasure—I thought I . should find 
Helen.” 

Alice had scarcely looked into bis face, and 
abruptly drawing.the letter from her reticule, she 
returned, “I have a letter to deliver to Mr. Stafford 
—Mr. Henry Stafford—as I conjecture the master 
of this house.” 

As she held it out he recognized the well-re¬ 
membered characters, and hastily taking it from 
her hand, he retired with it to his library. With 
> unsteady fingers he broke the seal. Supposing 
him to be ignorant of her history after their last 
meeting, Mrs. Falkland alluded expressively, but 
with delicacy to her trials during the life of her 
husband, and then gave a more minute account 
of her struggles with ill health and poverty duryig 
hpr unhonored widowhood, concealed from those 
who had once known her, by a name which her 
husband's misdeeds had compelled them to adopt, 
and which she had retained as less disgraceful than 
their own. 

“And now,'.' she concluded, “my wanderings 
are nearly over. I did not think that my life 
should thus long have held out, but Heaven has 
mercifully granted my prayers, and spared me to 
complete the duty of grounding my poor child in 
the principles, which have been inculcated to us to 
make this world less a scene of sorrow and tempta¬ 
tion. Yet before leaving her, I desired to secure 
for her some earthly friend, that she might not be 
thrown without guidance upon its tardy charities, 
and to you alone of all whom I remembered as 
once dear to me, I was willing to confide my pre¬ 
cious legacy. I had casually heard much of you: 
that the tide of prosperity which had flowed upon 
you had borne away none of the sterling virtues by 
which your youth was ennobled. Never doubting 
what I so gladly learned I came hither, that at my 
death you might be near at hand. Often and often 
you professed, the affection of a brother for me, and 
as often urged me to claim its offices. I now do 
so. For myself I ask nothing. Resigned wholly 
to the will of Him whom I have ever sought to 
serve, I look forward to the home He has prepared 
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for me; but in His name I conjure you to befriend s Stafford, where Helen made a movement to alight, 
my beloved Alice. It is not from the physical dis- requesting Alice to accompany her in, 
comforts of poverty I ask you to save her. To 
them she has been accustomed, and to continue 
dependant on her own exertions may give a salu¬ 
tary strength to her character; but it is the moral ; 


“ Excuse me, Miss Archer—if you please I 
would rather not,” said Alice timidly. 

“ Why so?” asked Helen, looking so curiously 
in her face, that, having no clear reason to give, and 


evils to which an unprotected state might expose ■ wishing to avoid any questioning, Alice thought it 


her, which causes my solicitude. Guard her from 
them, if through the agency of others; watch over 
her though it be at a distance, and warn and advise 
her if it shall be needed: You will do it, Henry— 
my heart tells me that you will; and secure in 
your integrity I have triumphed over my last and 
strongest human fear.” 


best to follow her. Helen led her into the library 
and snatched off her bonnet after she had thrown 
aside her arm. “ Now congratulate me,” said she, 
“ for I was married this morning. Papa had op¬ 
posed my choice so decidedly and so openly, that 
though Mr. Stafford, a few days since, reconciled 
him toward it, we concluded to spare him a dis- 


Mr. Stafford returned to the drawing-room with ; agreeable compromise of his dignity by pretending 
the letter, and pointed out to Alice the passage we to make a runaway match of it. • But I did not 
“It is I, Alice,” said he, “to whom : dream of its being so soon until yesterday, when 

Mr. Stafford insisted on our having it done, that 


have quoted, 
that appeal is addressed 


Your mother was the 


truest friend of my youth. I was an orphan, ■ he might make me mistress of ceremonies here, and 
without sister or brother, and the master of a j thus, at once, afford you a home, and my matronly 
fortune, such as often, to the young and inexpe- • superintendence.” Mr. Stafford had entered while 
rienced, proves rather an evil than a blessing. It she spoke. 

was she who formed my character, incited me to j « He is extremely good,” faltered Alice; “ and 
virtuous aims, and thus secured for me my honor, ; I trust he will believe me to be grateful, but while 


the prosperity and happiness I have since enjoyed, j 
The gratitude which I was never privileged to | 
testify to her is due to her daughter. From this ; 
hour regard me as your protector. Whatever j 
you please, dear Alice, that I.will be to you.” He 
took her hand with a look which again startled > 
her, and surprised, confused, not knowing what : I have no doubt Mrs. Lennox will continue to 
to say or think, she hurriedly arose to leave the favor me with her protection.” 
house. Mr. Stafford took his hat and attended her S “Shame! shame! Alice!” exclaimed Helen; 


I can earn a livelihood—while I have health and 
strength for the exertion, I should think myself 
censurable to depend on the generosity of any one. 
Your kindness I have taxed too long, but I shall 
make every effort to obtain some employment for 
which I may be qualified, and until I can do that 


in silence. 


“ Mr. Stafford has been munificent to me beyond 


Alice had intended to call on Helen, after this j all desert, yet.I would blush to be guilty of the 
visit, and beg her to assist in obtaining such a i false pride of rejecting his benefits. Besides, you 
situation as she had desired, but now she felt too - aie to earn your good quarters; you are to assist 
unsettled to fulfil her design. She sat down in her ' in doing the honors; to instruct me to be steady, 
chamber and reflected earnestly on her position, industrious and neat-handed; and this gentleman,” 
She could not see that it was much changed. If ' leading forward a tine looking young man who had 
Mr. Stafford, she thought, had not scrupled to just appeared at the door—“this gentleman, Mr. 
address her with looks of tenderness and actions . Herbert Ellery, my happy bridegroom, you are to 
of gallantry, while he held her mother’s letter in , help me in training to be a good husband.” 
his hand, he was a person to whom she wished to ! So taken by surprise was Alice that she forgot 
be under no obligations. Then instead of going to notice the introduction, but, fortunately for her, 


she wrote to Helen 

The next morning, earlier than her usual time 
for calling, Helen made her appealance. “ Well, 
Alice, I have found a place for you—a charming 
one,” said she, with a gaiety painful to Alice, as it 
seemed to be caused by the approach of a separa¬ 
tion; “come quick, and get on your things. I 
have a carriage waiting, and we will go and see 
how you will like it.” 

Alice complied, and entering a handsome private 


Mr. Ellery was too newly married to have eyes for 
any one but his bride, and apologizing for calling 
her away, he requested to speak with her in the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Stafford turned gravely but gently to Alice. 
“I consider, Alice,” said he, “that your mother’s 
letter as fully constitutes me your guardian as if it 
were invested with all the power of legal formality. 
As such there is no impropriety in your complying 
with my wish that you will share my protection 


carriage, they were driven to the house of Mr. i under my own roof, particularly now that you wifi 
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have the companionship of Helen.” As she made 
no opposition, he proceeded in a livelier tone, “you 
do not know how old is the promise that I should 
one day have you under my care—* promise stand¬ 
ing ever since you were a little thing like that”— 
and he pointed to the picture over his writing-desk. 

Alice knew the portrait to be that of her mother, 
changed as she had been for years, and as she gazed 
at it tears came into her eyes. Mr. Stafford noticed 
it, and, to change the subject, continued, “ but there 
will be plenty of time to talk all about that. Mean¬ 
while, let me hear what you think of Helen’s hus¬ 
band—a handsome fellow, is he not 1 I owed 
Helen something for her kindness to you, and to 
discharge my debt in. the way which would please 
her best, I have given Ellery a share in a business 
concern which he has managed for me, and if he 
remains prudent he will soon realize a fortune.” 

The next spring Helen went into a house of her 
own, but not before she had seen Alice installed as 
rightful incumbent in the place which she had tem¬ 
porarily occupied. Innumerable calls were made on 
the bride of the wealthy Mr. 8tafford, and among 
others, by some of the ladies whom he had seen in 
the fancy store. He related, much to the amuse¬ 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Ellery, his observations 
there, and his object in making them. 

“ It is nothing new,” laughed Helen, 44 to get a 
wife by purchase, but I never before heard of going 
shopping for one.” 


. THE STING. 

BY O. H. MILPKBERGER. 

44 It was a little, treacherous thing 
To steal upon me when asleep. 

And bury in my lip its sting, 

So very deep! 

Can’st thou not, sir, devise some way, 
Some gentle way, a soothing art 
To draw the sting, the pain allay, 

And ease the smart.” 

“Oh! yes my fair. I have a way, 

A gentle way, a soothing art 
To draw the sting, the pain allay. 

And ease the smart!” 

44 Ah! try it quickly then,” she cried. 

41 But, fah-est, take it not amiss,” 

My lips to hers I close applied 
And stole a kiss. 

44 1 feel the gentle, soothing art,” 

She sighed and said, 44 the pains decay, 
The sting is drawn, and gone the smart, 
Quite gone away;” 

44 Nay, say not so—the kiss I steal, 

It steals the sting, my love, from thee, 
But ah! ’tis only gone, I feel, 

From thee to me.” 


{ , ' 

|; TALENT. 

I BT EMILY H. MAT. 

\ 44 Did you say Helen Forester was to be mar- 

| ried!” said Mr. Stanhope, looking up from the 
j, book he had been reading, and addressing his 
\ daughter, as she sat at the opposite corner of the 
\ blazing fire on a cold winter night, talking to her 
5 cousin, Amy Carter. 

\ 44 Yes! pa, and such a conquest. Only think— 

j she is to marry Mr. Decoursey.” 

< « What! the young lawyer!” 

\ 44 The very same.” 

| 44 Humph !” said the father. 

I “ You are too phlegmatic, I declare,” broke forth 
i; the animated daughter—“you provoke me. Now, 

\ would you think, cousin Amy,” and she turned to 
j her companion, 44 that pa meant by that to say he 
| disapproved of Helen’s choice ! But it is so. You 
J don’t know him yet—he never, at first, has any 
\ other way of dissent. But come, pa,” and rising 

> laughingly, she crossed over to her father and laid 
i her hand on his arm, 44 tell us why you don’t like 
\ Mr. Decoursey. I’m sure he’s of good family— 

and then such a brilliant man as he is! You 
| know Helen is a girl of sense, and you quite pro¬ 
's voke me with your dissent. What don’t you like!” 

I 44 Helen Forester is a girl of sense,” said Mr. 

| Stanhope, fondly drawing his daughter to his knee, 

5 44 at least I used to think so, and even now I must 
\ believe she has every sense but one, and that one 
i is common sense. The latter she cannot have or 
\ she would not marry Mr. Decoursey for the reason 
| you seem to imply—that is because he is a man of 
| talent.” 

| « You astonish me,” said his daughter, and even 

| her silent cousin Amy looked up, her large eyes ex- 
; pressive of unbounded astonishment at this strange 
\ remark. 

I 44 1 heard something of this to-day,” continued 
S Mr. Stanhope, 44 and it was recalled to me by over- 
\ hearing you and Amy talk of it this evening. Helen 
j has chosen Mr. Decoursey simply, if I understand 
l it, because he is a man of talent. That then is 
| correct. He has a profession, is from a good 
S' family, and rather a fine looking man, but none 
\ of these induced her preference.' As some of your 
\ sex are taken with beauty, and others with courage, 

| bo Helen has been taken by Mr. Decoursey’s bril- 

> liant talents. Is it not so l ” 

j His daughter nodded assent again. 

“Nowin this Helen is radically wrong. And 
to convince you, let me enquire what are the re¬ 
quisites for happiness in the married life. You 
will say compatability of tastes, a knowledge of 
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each others character, mutual forbearance, respect > 
for each other, and, above all, affection. The latter j 
is the chief ingredient; but the others are also j 
necessary to continual happiness in married- life; 
for the romance of the honeymoon—say what they 
will—gradually wears off, and unless supplanted 
by a less dazzling but warmer affection, bated on 
computability of character and sustained by mt*- 
tual forbearance, there is no such thing as felicity 
for the married couple. Now none of these requi¬ 
sites require extraordinary talent. They depend, 
on the contrary, for their existence on the moral, 
not on the intellectual qualities. You understand 
me. A talented man is not apt, because of his 
talents, to make a better husband than a man of 
ordinary abilities.” 

“ But, pa—Mr. Decoursey has such a reputation. 
He is a man to be proud of.” 

“Ah! now you have hit the true secret of 
Helen’s preference. She has been fascinated with 
ihe ecl&t of marrying a man whom everybody talks 
of as the distinguished lawyer. It is the glitter 
of renown that worst of tinsel which has dazzled 
her.” 

“ But Helen is a girl of talent, and she would 
be no fit wife for one less able than herself.” 

“ Granted; and Helen would be right in seeking 
for a husband a man more talented than herself, 
for I can appreciate the common saying of your sex 
that they wish a husband * to look up to.’ There 
is in woman, my dear, a beautiful reliance on 
the stronger sex, which appeals more strongly to 
our affections than anything else. You always 
look most lovely when you look up to us for pro¬ 
tection. But this is wandering from my point 
Where was I? Ah! talking of the error of making 
talent the only requisite in a husband. Now, 
Mary, talent is very well in its way, and every 
woman should wed a man superior to her in intel¬ 
lect, but she should not, like Helen, be led away 
by the glitter of great abilities to unite herself to a 
man who has talents without principle, as I fear is 
the case with Decoursey. 

“ I do not, my dear, wish to deteriorate from the 
value of intellect In this world it is the great 
lever that moves mankind—it is even more power¬ 
ful than wealth. But, after all, it is only a means 
to gain an end, and not the end. Intellect, rightly 
directed, is a blessing, for with it, we can do much 
good; but intellect, left to be' guided by ungoverned 
passions or false principles, is a curse to any man, 
and makes him a curse to society. Unless, there¬ 
fore, a man has the moral qualities which will 
ensure a right direction to his intellect, I could 
riot consent that he should marry a child of mine, 
hough he had the genius of a Napoleon. Now 


Helen’s error consists* in losing sight of this impor¬ 
tant question, and, I fear, she has married a man 
whose intellect, instead of being a blessing, will be 
a curse to mankind. I speak this only for your 

! private ear. But I know Decoursey to be destitute 
of religious principle, and I fear his mortality would 
always be measured by his interest He is a bril¬ 
liant man, and therefore mush caressed: the con¬ 
sequence, I dread, will be that, unregulated by 
principle, he will fall a victim to his very talents, 
as many a man has done before. The vast supe¬ 
riority of his mind over that of Helen, in connec¬ 
tion with his haughty demeanor, will induce him 
to have too little deference for her opinion, a perfect 
confidence cannot, therefore, exist between them. 
I fear for the result.” 

“ You have thrown a flood of light on a subject 
that had often perplexed me before,” said his 
daughter, “I have wondered why the wives of 
men of talent so frequently seemed unhappy. 
Your explanation accounts for it.” 

“Yes! and highly intellectual men, who, in 
i this country usually enter the field of politics, are 
| thrown into connexions often not the most proper: 
they are subjected, moreover, to temptations from 
which others escape: so that, it is a very critical 
undertaking for a woman to marry a man of high 
j talent, unless he is controlled by rigid moral or 
j religious principle.” 

The conversation here ended. Helen Forester 
was married, and all talked of her brilliant match, 
and spoke of the reputation of her husband. For 
a long while Mr. Stanhope’s fears appeared to be 
groundless. Decoursey rose to the summit of his 
profession; wealth poured in on him; his feme- 
J extended throughout the country; and Helen was 
l envied by half her acquaintance her exalted posi- 
\ tion and her splendid mansion. To crown all 
| Decoursey was exalted to a high public station and 
| repaired to the capitol of the nation to reside, 
s Like all men of brilliant talent, he was fond of 
l excitement. Hitherto he had obtained it in his 
s profession ; but now he was taught, by the society 
\ around him, to look for it in another channel. 

| Gambling in a gentlemanly way—as it was called 
—was fashionable at Washington, and be soon 
; found over his cards or at the billiard table a fas¬ 
cination he could not resist - Need we tell the end 
of the sad story. Flattered and seduced to his 
ruin, as much by the want of principle as by the 
efforts of others, he eventually lost his fortune, and 
seeking to forget his sorrows in his wine, finally 
became a beggar and outcast And the once proud 
and beautiful Helen Forester died of a broken-heart 
> in an alms-house. Welt has it been said, “truth 
\ is stranger than fiction.” 
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WOMAN. | 

Thoughts fair and pure have flitted thro* my mind j 
Of woman, and the path that she should tread, j 

Of beauteous souls, the loveliest of their kind, j 

With which like flowrets the lowliest earth is l 
spread. j 

Of gentle girls whose forms at eve are seen < 

Clustering like stars around the poor man*s hearth, j 
Of village maids upon the village green, j 

Cheering the heart of age with their young mirth. I 

Of her who leaves the playmates of her youth, \ 
Parents and homes and friends, and with meek j 
trust | 

In her sweet instincts, follows him whose truth S 

To-morrow's storm may stain with damp and rust. > 

Such has been, such she knows again may be; \ 

But to be happy is not «&, below; < 

Him must she follow, follow, tho’ the sea \ 

Threatens e*en now—oh sea, whose name is woe! ; 

Coldness, unkindness, even hate may glare 

From eyes where now all sweet affections shine: 

All these, and more than these, Her soul must dare;— 
“It is my lot—far worse, dear Lord, was thine! 

DkTst thou not suffer even unto death, 

Leaving for man thy home with God above, 

And shall not I, with an unfaltering faith. 

Bear every earthly ill for him I love !** 

Oh, there have been such women—such there are 
E’en now in many a home in this wide land. 

Who, strong in love that knows nor close nor bar, 
Walk patiently with sorrow, hand in hand. 

And then I’ve thought of* others—those to whom 
Death, or far worse than death, hath sternly said, 

*• Thou shalt not love”—and who within the tomb 
Would gladly then have made their quiet bed. 

They died not, for such sorrows crush, not kill, 

Into dark stupor crush both heart and brain, ^ 
Tho’ not forever—God in mercy still 

Lingers to bless around the couch of pain. 

And then they rise and go forth in the world. 

With a strange strength, mild, calm and pure, they 
go, 

With meek eyes quick to see where grief is furled, 
With meek hearts quick to minister to woe. 

H. p. 


A COUNTRY CEMETERY. 

The dead are here; but in their silent beds 
No noisy mart distubs their holy sleep; 

Springs sweetest flowers droop lowly at their heads, 
God’s mourners they: the low winds sighing creep 
Among the elms—save this a silence deep 
Bropds over hill, and lake, and sombre shade; 

And all seems sympathy with those who weep. 

B. F. T. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 

▲ 8TOBY OF THX BUCANIXRB. 

BY THE AUTHOE OF “ CRUIZING IN TH* LAST WAR.” 

CHAPTI1 III. 

The words of the governor, announcing that 
Montreiul was the dreaded rover, and that his own 
lieutenant bad betrayed him, fell like a thunderbolt 
on the assembly. Every man sprung to his feet. 
Some of the more timid, thinking only of the terrible 
character which rumor had assigned the bucanier, 
moved backward from the board in the direction of 
the door; others, with their hands on the table and 
their heads advanced, stood gazing on him, spell- , 
bound, struck dumb with astonishment: while the 
military men, with the instinct of their profession, 
gathered around the governor and placing their 
hands on their swords, looked from him to Mon¬ 
treiul, as if awaiting orders. The two principal 
actors in the scene appeared to be the least moved, 
for each still continued to return the defying gaze 
of the other. Montreiul stood like a lion caught . 
in tho toils, his sword half drawn, one foot advanced, 
his form erect, his chest thrown back, his nostrils 
dilated, and his dark eye gleaming with haughty 
defiance and disdain. A charmed circle remained 
immediately around him, into which not even the 
aids of the governor had yet dared to intrude. 
The silence continued for a full minute, each party 
appearing to pause for the other. At length Mon¬ 
treiul spoke, and his bold words shivered his hearers 
like an electric shock. 

“ I am the English bucanier/’ he said, looking 
proudly around the mute and paralyzed assembly, 
“ I have come alone into your midst as a guest, a 
venture the bravest of you might shrink from! 
And alone I shall depart. Make way there!” 

He moved, as he spoke, toward the entrance. 
Not an arm was raised to oppose his progress, but, 
on the contrary, the crowd of civil functionaries 
who stood in his passage hastily fell back, huddling 
together promiscuously in the corner. Even the 
bolder spirits around the governor had been, for 
the moment, awed by the lightning glance and 
determined speech of Montreiul; nor did they re- 
: cover themselves until he was more than half way 
to the door. The governor was himself the first to 
break the spell. Advancing with quick steps, he 
said, 

“Ho! there without, guards—close the door. 
Gentlemen of Castile,” and he turned to his 
officers, “shall this man walk unopposed from 
our midst 1” 

But ere they could advance to lay hands on 
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him, Montreiul stepping back against the wall, > 

unsheathed his rapier and said, < 

“Stand back, if ye are gentlemen. Singly I 
defy ye all, and none but cowards would set on a 
man ten to one. If there is honor in ye, stand J 
back.” | 

At this forcible appeal the group of officers 
halted and looked from each other to the governor 
doubtingly. The taunt had stung home; and each, 
for the instant, felt ashamed of his part as one of a 
crowd of assailants against a single man. The 
governor dropped the point of his sword and seemed 
struck by the remark. \ 

“ I ask no favor at your hands,” said Montreiul 
haughtily continuing, “ but I demand the right of , 
a guest. To this banquet I came at your in vita- - 
tion, Sir Governor, and from the laws of hospitality 
and the honor of a gentleman, I claim safe egress, > 
and time to repair on board my ship. Then do 
your worst! Unasked and at my own wish I 
entered your harbor, and I am prepared for the 
consequences, though, unless for a purpose which ; 
you well know, I had not come, or if coming, come 
with a fleet that would have been worthy of me. 1 
Make way! or God help him who opposes my ' 
passage, if any here is base enough to do it.” 

He stepped forward as ho spoke, holding his 
rapier guardedly before him. But no one opposed 
him. Anxious as the governor was to secure this 
valuable prize, he felt, now that the momentary ex¬ 
citement of the discovery had passed, that he could 
not make Montreiul a prisoner there without a 
breach of honor ;end besides he was sanguine that 
even if the rover reached his ship, escape would 
be impossible. He drew back, therefore, bowing 
with haughty courtesy, which his officers, taking 
their cue from him, imitated. Indeed the bold 
demeanor of Montreiul, conspiring with the im¬ 
pression his graceful manners had made on them 
during the repast, created an involuntary respect 
for him in their breasts. Montreiul advanced, 
therefore, through their midst, until he reached the 
door, when he turned and lifting his plumed cap, 
with as haughty a courtesy as their own, glanced 
proudly around the group and then vanished from 
the apartment. 

For some time after his departure the strange 
feeling, half awe, half wonder, which his demeanor 
had occasioned, continued to impress the company, 


escape, to boast hereafter of having bearded us 
here, in ohr own harbor, with impunity.” 

“The country would never forgive us,” said one 
of the civil functionaries, speaking for the first time. 
“Even now, perhaps, we have, when we consider 
the station and character of this desperado, strained 
the point of honor too far in permitting his depar¬ 
ture.” 

“ Not at all—not at all,” said the governor, “the 
house of Dc Lopez lias never been known to outrage 
a guest, nor shall the stain begin in my person.” 

“Nor, by St. Jago,” said a blunt veteran, “is 
he the brutal villain rumor has described him. He 
is a gallant soldier, who has seen many a well 
fought field, and is withal modest. Besides it was 
an act any of us might have been proud of to re¬ 
store Donna Julia, our noble governor’s niece.” 

“ I cannot allow my personal obligations to him,” 
said the old noble, “ to interfere with my duties to 
my king and country. But again let me remind 
■ you, gentlemen,” he continued, moving toward the 
door, “ that time passes. To your posts speedily, 
one and all. Let the forts on all sides of the harbor 
open their fire on this rover’s ship, and, my word 
on it, we have him a prisoner honorably before 
three hours elapse.” 

The company at this broke up, the military men 
hastening to their stations, and the others repairing 
to the town to disseminate the startling intelligence 
that the terrible English rover was in their very 
harbor. We will now transfer the scene to the ship. 

Montreiul, on leaving the governor’s palace, had 
walked directly to the quay, where, as several hours 
would elapse before the boat he had ordered to come 
for him from the ship would arrive, he stepped into 
a fisherman’s canoe and ordered the owner to set 
him, with all speed, on board the French man-of- 
war. During the voyage he sat without speaking, 
now surveying with a soldier’s eye the fortifications 
that girdled the harbor, and now turning, with a 
feeling of natural pride, to contemplate his vessel, 
floating gracefully on the waters, a model of naval 
beauty. He seemed, more than once, from his 
glances into the offing to be calculating the time it 
would require to escape in the present light and 
baffling wind; and then his eye would flash and 
his countenance kindle, while he turned his gaze 
toward the forts, as if, for a moment, he entertained 
the thought of a successful resistance. But anon 


and no one moved or spoke; but, at length, the > he would shake his head moodily and remain in 
governor broke silence. > deep thought, as if abandoning altogether so chi- 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, turning to his military merical a notion, 

officers, “ this is a strange event; but we have no j As he approached his vessel his quick glance 

time to lose if we would prevent this daring and t detected signs of disorder on board, and his first 

desperate man from slipping out of our hands. I question, on ascending the deck, was to ask for his 

would not, for the crown of Castile, that he should I lieutenant. 
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“He went ashore about an hour ago, and on character, intruded on him. In what light, he 
landing sent back the boat. From the ship we involuntarily asked himself, would she now re¬ 
beheld him enter the palace, and the men had got gard him ? fche would hear his name linked with 
an impression that he meant you harm, and were terms of reproach, his motives misconstrued and 
about breaking into mutiny to land in order to i his character blackened, and this too by those 
rescue you, when you were recognized approach- • whose opinions she had been taught to respect— 
ing.” and would she continue to love him I He saw 

“It is well,” said Montreiul, whose heart beat all his hopes in that quarter blasted, and a not 
high to witness the eager rapture of the crew at unnatural wish rose to his lips that he had the 
his appearance, and, noticing that every face ex- \ author of these miseries in his power, 
pressed surprise at his early return and the strange ’ “The treacherous villain,” he muttered between 
manner in which he came, he thought it best at ’ his teeth, “ I would run him to the yard arm with 
once to acquaint them with their situation. He, but five minutes for a shrift. But ha! here comes 
therefore, addressing his second in command, said, their fire.” 

loud enough for all on deck to hear, “ the villain < This exclamation was drawn from him by a shot 
has betrayed us, and we must make an offing at which, at that instant, came whistling from the 
once, for we lie too close under these batteries when nearest battery and went through the main-top-sail. 
they shall be turned against us.” Almost simultaneously the whole girdle of forts 

Words cannot describe the indignation of the around the harbor blazed with fire, 
crew when they heard the announcement of Lucas’s > “ By St. George,” exclaimed Montreiul, “they 

treachery, and had the miscreant been then there are speedier than I thought they could be. Keep 
no power could have saved him from being torn her to it—she’ll go a point nigher the wind. Now, 
in pieces. Montreiul’s influence, however, soon my lads, as we sweep past, open on yonder battery 
stilled the uproar, by representing to them the im- where the yellow flag of Castile flaunts so proudly.” 
minency of the danger and the necessity for instant $ Wjth bold defiance the batteries of the frigate 
action, for already the soldiers could be seen in the now began to reply to those from the shore, and 
forts hastening to and fro behind the embrasures, soon the roar of cannon shook the town and rever- 
while the steeples of the town rocked with the berated among the hills. It was a noble sight, that 
clang of the tocsin. Instantly all was bustle and of the gallant little ship beating out of the harbor 
apparent disorder on board the frigate, but amid her sides a continuous sheet of flame; while from 
-this seeming confusion discipline controlled and ■ every embrasure around gushed in reply a fiery 
directed everything. In an incredibly short space stream. The steeples of the town and many of the 
of time the anchor was catted ; the ship’s head was eminences around were crowded with spectators, 
cast seaward; the men went to quaiters; and, with \ who, regardless of their peril from a chance ball, 
every stitch of canvass set that would draw, the watched the progress of the frigate with intense 
vessel began to move slowly through the water. anxiety, and not a few who at first were roost eager 
Then was seen the admirable foresight of Mon- . for her capture, became, at length, insensibly inter- 
treiul in bringing his vessel to anchor where she ested in her favor by her gallant bearing. Mean- 
lay. Had he gone but a few fathoms further in, he time the battle raged with increasing vigor. The 
could not have worked out in any breeze without ; smoke lay packed along the water around the 
a pilot, and the endeavor would have been alto- ■ devoted ship, the cloudy veil being broken only 
gether impossible as the wind now held. But when streams of fire from the guns, for an instant, 
notwithstanding this precaution the peril was im- : penetrated its gloom. The forts were, in like 
minent. The shores, bristling at every salient manner, shrouded in the white vapor, which clung 
point with fortifications, stretched in a semicircle around their bastions or swept in light whifiTs in- 
around the ship, so that she was exposed to a ward at every puff* of the gale, while the roar of the 
concentric fire, which, if well maintained, would . cannon, the ringing of the bells, and the huzzas 
cripple her before she could gain an offing; while from the combatants conspired to add sublimity 
her own batteries would be comparatively useless ; and excitement to the scene, 
in her position and against stone walls. Montreiul ; Fortune which, at first, appeared to favor the 
felt this, and though his countenance wore an ex- ' bucanicrs speedily turned against them; for the 
pression of confidence, his bosom was a prey to wind hauled directly ahead. This happened when 
anxiety. Now that the excitement of the scene > the frigate was in a most critical position, close 
in the banqueting hall had passed off, he saw his \ under the fire of the three largest batteries, whither 
situation, in its true light, and thoughts of Julia, \ she had ventured in the hope of laying by the 
for the first time since the discovery of his real 5 westernmost point of the harbor and gaining the 
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open sea, when a very few minutes would have j foam. The second and third barges were abreast 
placed her out of reach of the enemy's guns. 8he j of the point, while , that of Montreiul was but a 
instantly fell off, and it became necessary to tack, i short distance astern, and the bucaniera, deeming 
In this perilous moment a ball struck her foremost > the danger past, were breaking into loud and 
which went by the board. 8he missed stays and l triumphant cheers, when a ball struck the boat 
fell back to her old course. At this decisive sue- > of their commander amidships, and instantly her 
cess loud cheers rose from the batteries and their crew were scattered on the waters. 


fire was redoubled. All the efforts of Montreiul j This fatal accident at once stopped the career of 
could not extricate his ship from her position in - the other boats, which, regardless of the peril to 
time. The fire of the enemy became momently j themselves, put about to aid their shipmates, the 
more deadly; and, to crown the despair of the > largest number of whom they succeeded in rescuing, 
bucaniera, a shot carried away the rudder. In j But to their horror and dismay Montreiul was not 
a few minutes more the frigate was a complete j to be found. Though they searched in every direc- 


wreck. tion, and remained mournfully near the spot, long 

There was no longer any hope of escape in the after all hope was gone, trusting to pick up his 
frigate. For an instant the daring project entered \ corpse, they saw no trace of him; and, at length, 
Montreiul’8 mind to cany some one of the vessels \ after waiting half an hour, and not until the galleys 
in the inner harbor and so escape to sea; but j from the harbor were coming out in fleets crowded 
he immediately abandoned this as impracticable, j with soldiery, did they retire. A few shots were 
Then be hesitated whether he should not land <. exchanged between the pursuers and the fugitives, 
with all his crew, assault the nearest fort, and if i but the latter, animated by despair, pulled with 
he could carry it, establish himself there until he j such rapidity that they were soon out of reach of 
should get honorable terms of surrender. But his - the fire. By sunset the boats of the bucaniera were 
force was inadequate to so desperate an enterprize, | g© f ar down on the horizon as to seem like specks, 
and it too was abandoned. There remained but J 


one course, and this was to leave the frigate and 
put to sea in the boats. There were no armed j 
vessels in the harbor, so that the bucaniera would > 
be safe from pursuit, and, in a week, they could J 
reach the rendezvous, even if they fell in with no 
trader, a scarcely probable circumstance. This j 


CHAPTER IV. 

Early on the ensuing morning the hall in the 
principal fort was crowded with a dense assemblage 
of civil and njilitary functionaries, whose eager 
looks toward a side entrance and state of nervous 
excitement betokened that some event of unusual 


scheme was put into speedy execution: the boats interest was about to happen. The suspense of 
were lowered, hastily provisioned, and, with cheers the spectators was not destined to be of long dura- 
of defiance, the crew began to pull into the offing. } tion. A buzz was heard at the door, and the 
So daring an enterprize had not suggested itself governor entering took his seat. After saluting 
to the Spaniards, and they deemed the bucaniera j the assembly courteously, he called an officer to 
already in their power when they were surprised > his side, and whispered a few words, on which 
by the sight of the boats retreating seaward. In- \ that functionary disappeared. He was not, how- 
stantly the guns were turned on the fugitives, j ever, long absent. His re-appearance was heralded 
The scene now became exciting beyond descrip- j by a commotion outside, then the crowd near the 
tion. The barges had but a quarter of a mile to > entrance swayed td and fro, and immediately a 
pull ere they would pass the westernmost point of I body of soldiers appeared clearing the way for a 
the harbor, where, by hugging the shore, they j prisoner who followed close behind, guarded by 
could interpose the headlands betweeu them and \ several files of arquebusiere. Heavily ironed, and 
the enemy's guns. Both sides knew this, and } pale as if from late exhaustion, the captive yet 
consequently while the Spaniards redoubled the j advanced with a firm step to the place assigned 
rapidity of their fire, the bucaniera pulled with j him in front of the governor, when, drawing his 
increased and desperate energy. Montreiul him- j form up to its full height, he glanced around the 
self was seen in the stern sheets of his boat, j assembly, with a look so haughty and fierce, like 
bringing up the rear of the line, waving his sword that of a chained eagle, that each eye that met bis 
and cheering on his men, regardless of the balls j quailed before it. Even in his chains, guarded 
that whistled over his head and plunged into the j by soldiery, wounded and but half recovered from 
water often within a few fathoms of him. Already ; death, the terror of his name and the proud defiance 
the leading launch had vanished behind the head- \ in his bearing—for the prisoner was Montreiul— 
land, and the other boats were shooting after her, [ awed the spectators. 

driving the water before their bows in a cataract of i He had been wounded by a splinter when the 
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of a ^word, the tone of thought conveyed by an ) tones of a woman that made my heart tremble, for 
accidental passage that gave an impression of her j low as they were I recognized the voice of Anna 
unhappiness. There was no positive assertion by \ Taylor, earnest and passionate, as if pleading with 
which I could form an opinion, but a vague fear | some one, or protesting against some course which 
that something was going wrong haunted me con- > she had been urged to pursue. One sentence only 
tinually. I became suspicious and close-sighted, I \ reached me, though I was walking 6lowly, and 

watched every movement of our teacher, every > without pausing might have heard more had not 

look that passed between him and Anna Taylor j the sound of my footsteps drew the speakers away, 
with painful anxiety. He did hang over her desk ■; “ My father would kill me,” these were the 

more frequently than at first—and then the red, ) words, “ and how could you manage with her ?— 
warm color came up to that beautiful cheek which j how with him? It must be as I say. Why should 
his breath almost touched suddenly, as if a peach j we get up a scene!” 

had ripened all in a moment under a flash of hot > The voice that answered her was troubled and 

sunshine. I saw her hand once or twice creep to- j broken, and hushed the instant my foot-tread 

ward his on the porcelain slate as if by accident, j sounded on the solitude. I turned and retraced 

and then his cheek grew warm and his hand shook. 1 my steps, and as I passed the front door a light 
Once I saw her eyes lifted to his. Their glances 1 appeared, and placing himself^at the sitting-room 
met, and I turned away, heart-sick with the expres- ' window, Keuworthy looked out anxiously, though 
sion revealed there. a book had been hastily snatched from the table. 

A son of the post-master always brought Ken- - I heard footsteps clo.-e by me as I passed on, the 
worthy’s letters when he came to school, and at j rustling of branches, and then a female figure ap- 
such times I watched him keenly—there was no j pea red gliding down the road close by the garden 
longer a warm flush on his cheek when he reached i wall. I sprang forward and caught hold of her 
forth his hand to receive them. The joyful flash . cloak, breathless and almost wild with excitement, 
which had once lighted up his fine eyes no longer J “Anna Taylor!” I said. 

appeared, but there came a whiter shade to the j The garment was plucked from my hand so vio- 

cheek and a troubled look to those eyes as if the ' lently that my foot slipped. When I recovered 

pretty rose-tinted paper, with its chaste seal, had > myself the female was gone. One glimpse of a dark 
come to reproach him. | mass moved across the road, and it seemed as if a 

Still I watched “ the master” as if my own heart’s ' shadow only had beset my path, 
weal had hung on his slightest act. It was not J All real confidence between myself and Anna 

long before he began to look nervous till the post- \ Taylor had been long since abandoned; bat I went 
master’s boy came in, and greatly relieved if he ap- < to her father's house the next morning resolute lo 
peared empty handed. Whfen a letter did appear 5 speak with her on the subject which had so long 
he would glance apprehensively toward Anna Toy- • preyed upon my mind. City hours and nights of 
lor, and if her large eyes were turned upon him as \ dissipation had created new habits in the country 
he broke the seal, a crimson flush shot over his \ girl, and though a soft, spring sunshine was waking 

face, and he would put the letter away without 5 the blossoms that had slept over winter in every 

reading it, and sometimes the seal remained un- ] nook and dingle as I passed along, Anna Taylor 
broken for a whole day. I was still asleep. I went to her chamber, as had 

I could rest neither day nor night, thoughts of j once been a frequent custom, drew the curtains 
my friend oppressed me so terribly. I too began < and looked on her as she slept. Sweetly, calmly, 
to tremble when her letters came, and many a long $ as if no evil thought had ever found rest in that 
night have l pondered them over in my mind only \ beautiful bosom, she lay, with her warm cheek 
to rise heavy-hearted and reluctant to answer them. \ buried amid the raven. tresses, which had escaped 
Kenworthy was not happy—a child might have < the folds of a richly colored kerchief that bound her 
seen that. Once or twice when a fit of restlessness j temples, and was coiled in a glossy cable upon the 
has driven me into the open air I have passed the i pillow. Her superb arms were folded on ber bosom, 
almost desolate residence of my friend. Once I ! where they rose and fell with each warm breath 
saw Kenworthy walking to and fro in the cheerless > that swelled gently through the red and parted lips, 
sitting-room; a lamp burning dimly on the table j Though quiet then, the girl must have been restless 
Tevo”!od the disorder of his looks, the nervous j during the night, for the linen sheets and the coun¬ 
movements which betrayed a mind at war with its j terpane of rich chintz were tossed loosely together 
better self. Once I heard voices either in the house \ and lay in gorgeous and snow-white waves all over 
or close behind the garden wall, subdued voices in i the bed; a blanket of soft lamb’s wool had fallen 
conversation, and blended therewith were the soft f to the carpet, and one large pillar lay against the 
Vol. IV.—17 
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foot-board, with the neatly plaited frills crushed 
together, and one corner buried beneath the coun¬ 
terpane. It must have been thrown away by the 
sleeper from sheer restlessness, for the nights were 
yet a little cold, and in her slumber the beautiful 
girl had huddled the lied drapery up to her bosom 
as if slightly chilled while she was dreaming. 

I laid my hand upon her arm, but it was not till 
I had repeated her name in a whisper and then 
more loudly that she awoke. She started up at 
last, drew a hand sleepily over her eyes, and looked 
in my face. I met her glance steadily, and those 
eyes so large and l>eautiful moved, and at length 
turned completely away. 

“ Oh, is it you V* she said, starting to one elliow, 
and with her right hand coiling the massive braids 
gathered from the pillow and the kerchief knotted 
o her temple. “Is it very late I I must have 
been dreaming—hand my comb from the table 
there—that’s a good creature.” 

I was glad of an opportunity to collect my 
houghts, and went to the table she pointed out. 
The comb was not there, and after searching for it 
in various parts of the room I went back to the bed. 

“Where can it be]” exclaimed Anna, letting 
down her hair again, unbiuding the kerchief and 
searching about the pillows, “I am certain it was 
in my hair just before I came to bed.” 

“Perhaps you lost it in your hurry to get 
away from me last night.” I said quickly. 

Anna dropped the braids which she had been 
holding up with one hand as she searched the bed, 
and never was look of wonder so natural as that 
which came over her face. 

“Get away from you last night! What do you 
mean 1” 

Her manner confused me, there was no flutter 
or evasion there. It expressed pure astonishment, 
nothing more nor less. 

“ I mean,” said 1, but far less confidently than 
was my desire—“I mean that you may have lost 
the comb on your way from aunt Clare’s garden, 
where I saw you last evening.” 

She looked at me with every appearance of mute 
surprise, her eyes dilated a little, but the color on 
her cheek remained firm. 

“It is you tiiat must have been dreaming!” she 
stid at length, “I have not been in aunt Clare’s 
garden since my return from New York.” 

I looked at her in silence. 

“ What should I do there? ’ she said, after meet¬ 
ing tny bok firmly for a moment. •• The spring 
flowers are scarcely up, and the house empty now 
that Anna and her aunt are gone.” 

“ Mr. Kenworthy lodges there!” I said in as firm 
a voice as L could command. 


“Indeed!—I was not aware of it; now that 
Mr. Kenworthy is engaged I have taken very little 
interest in him—so he sleeps up at the old bouse, 
does he—it must be very lonesome.” 

Nothing could have been more careless or inno¬ 
cent than the manner in which this was said, but 
still I was unconvinced. 

“ Anna,” I said, addressing her almost sternly, 
“ do you mean to say that I did not hear you con¬ 
versing with Mr. Ken worthy in aunt Clare's garden 
about eight o’clock last evening ?” 

“ I do, indeed, mean to say so!” she replied, “ I 
spent the entire evening in my own room.” 

“ And were not out during the night t” 

“Not a moment. I was writing a letter to—to 
Mr. Warren.” 

Her composure almost made me disltclieve the 
evidence of my own senses, it was so complete and 
natural, hut my heart was full of the subject, and 
now that it was commenced there was no possibility 
of avoiding it even if 1 had wished. 

“ Anna,” I said, sitting down and bending toward 
her as she leaned back on the pillow, “ perhaps I 
have wronged you, but of late my anxiety about 
Anna Clare has been dreadful.” 

“ Why, what is the matter with Anna Clare?” 
she rejoined, “ is she ill ?—of course I cannot know 
—you never let me read her letters!” 

What could I say?—how explain the suspi¬ 
cions, which, if she spoke truly, were but the 
vague wonderings of an active fancy, I resolved to 
waive the subject, though still dissatisfied. 

“Anna Clare does not seem very happy.” I said, 
“ not so happy as one who loves and is trucly be¬ 
loved ought to he.” 

A flash, one single, exulting fia-h shot to the 
dark eyes lifted to mine. It kindled and was gone 
in an instant. 

“ Perhaps the sickness of her relative nflTorts 
her,” said Anna Taylor, composedly, but still I 
could see the brightness revelling in her eves 
through their long silken lashes. 

“Anna Taylor,” I said, standing up and speak¬ 
ing firmly. “ Anna Taylor, can you say to uie on 
your word and honor solemnly, before God, that 
you have done nothing—that you wish nothing 
• which would bring unhappiness to our friend if it 
were known—that you have been true and faithful 
as you once swore to be.” 

1 The color did fade slightly on her check as I 
mentioned the solemn promise given at Anna 
White’s grave, and there seemed to he a chokin* 
in her throat ns she answered. 

“You talk strangely,” she said, “and ask ques¬ 
tions which I might refuse to answer any one. tut 
: if a r^ply will satisfy you I can say very truly that 
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I have never, in thought or word, done that which , that appointed for th& wedding, for there was some- 
would give a moment's pain to Anna Clare. To } thing in the cheerfulness and bustle surrounding 
convince you of it, here is a letter from Warren. my friends that oppressed me; a presentiment of 
He will be home directly: in three weeks we otc j evil lay heavily at my heart all the time; and 
to be married: and the only conversation that I ; whenever I saw the bridal vestments of Anna 
have had with Mr. Kenworthy, except about my ‘ Clare, or looked upon the healthy bloom in her 
lessous, was regarding this very matter. He has ■; cheeks, they always brought up the memory of 
decided to make two weddings in one; 60 if Anna 1 Anna White in her grave. The bridal chamber and 
Clare does not return very soon there will be ■ the tomb were strongly blended in my thoughts, 
scarcely time t<^ prepare the dresses. There now, Anna White, Anna Taylor and Anna Clare, all 
you have* got all my little secrets—so my comb ' would be separated from me in one little week 
cannot be found, it seems, pray give me that velvet \ more. Marriage, death! In my gloomy mind one 
band, and do look better natured.” . • seemed almost as happy as the other, and from that 

I left the chamber bewildered, half ashamed, but : hour to this I have never attended a wedding that 
atill unconvin ed. Miss Clare’s house lay on my ) the gloom of the grave did not seem to overshadow 


road home. In passing by the wall, along the very 
greensward where I believed myself to have seen - 
Anna Taylor the night before, I found her comb, ; 
a small one of carved tortoise-shell, broken and 
crushed into the earth. It had probably dropped 
from her head as she clambered over the wall—in 
her haste she must have sprung down and trod ; 
upon it—I gathered up the fragments and went 
away. 

Anna Clare came back just as the leaves an- 
folded, and the woods were beginning to be flushed • 
with wild blossoms. How I had mistaken her let¬ 
ters—it was only absence from the beloved one and , 
the atmosphere of a sick room which had caused the 
tone of sadness that caused me so much anxiety. 
She returned to us cheerful, confiding and lovely j 
as ever—the happiest creature my eyes ever dwelt ' 
upon. After a few days I fancied that a shade ; 
more thoughtful than usual came across her face, 
but we were full of activity and bustle, the wedding j 
dresses were in progress. Warren had returned— \ 
his house stood newly adorned and ready for its j 
mistress; and the noble, warm-hearted youth—more ' 
in love than ever—could scarcely brook the delay j 
necessary to a proper performance of the ceremony. ; 
In one week, one short week, my friends would j 
be separated from me by ties dearer a thousand ’ 
fold than those which had bound us together; and ] 
I should be alone—no, not alone: the grave of! 
Anna White lay still and green as ever by the old j 
meeting-house: the pale grass was shooting up all \ 
over it, and meek, half-open violets gave a tinge of \ 
Heaven’s own blue to the damp sods. There was ; 
no change in the grave—no change in the azure 
sky that bent over it forever—in the blessed sun- ! 
shine that called forth the blossoms to beautify the ; 
places of the dead. While all other ties seemed 
breaking up around me, nature remained true— ' 
and the dead—there was no treachery in the dead, - 
no suffering for them to fear or inflict I haunted ; 
the grave-yard every night-fall the week preceding : 


me. TO DK CONCLUDED IN OUB NEXT. 


PENSEZ A MOI. 

DT JEROME A. MAYBIB. 

When evening’s first and brightest star 
Steals faintly trembling in the west, 

And rosy hues bathe sky and earth; 

And vesper breathings sink to rest— 

Then, gazing on the scene around, 

With beauty and deep stillness fraught, 

’Till memory wakes, and thy fond heart 
Melts in a flow of tender thought! 

Pensez a Moi. 

When ’mid the haunts of summer’s houj 

Whence light and song and bloom are flown, 
With velvet tread thou lingerest 
Like one by a bright ruin lone; 

W'hile to thine ear each whisper'd sound 
Of woters far—the bough—the air— 

Comes asking for the beautiful, 

In dying plaints of where, oh! where! 

Pensez a Moi. 

When the free glance of thy full eye, 

The deep and dark—subdued is laid 
Upon the page some hallow’d muse 
With golden tints hath glowing made; 

And charm’d by an Elysian dream 
A spell aa Magi’s, bright and strong, 

Thy spirit owns, in all its power, 

The dear, dear witchery of song! 

Pensez a Moi. 

When in the gay saloon, where throng 
Joy’s votaries—the young and fair— 

Thou glidest on—the idol one, 

Since gayest, fairest of them there; 

That seraph smile on lip and brow, 

Caught from the spirit’s inmost play, 

When dazzling loveliness and mind 
Bend every heart beneath their sway! 

Pensez a Moi. 
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THE BITTER NIGHT. 


‘‘Fling another fagot on the fire, my child,” 
said a weak voice, as of a sick woman, “ I am very 
cold. How the wind shakes this frail cabin. Ah! 
it was not so in Alman Casile, when your dear 
father lived. The meanest hind had then a com¬ 
fortable roof and plenty of fagots. Little did he 
think his wife and child should ever suffer thus.” 

The speaker was a lady already advanced in 
years, whose originally fine disposition ppnury and 
disease had rendered querulous. The person she 
addressed sat by the scanty fire, preparing the 
evening meal, for although the 6torm rendered all 
without dark, the hour was not yet that of the 
usual twilight. Clad in coarse and faded garments, 
with her lovely face worn with sorrow and care, it 
W'ould have been impossible to recognize in her the 
once proud heiress, but for the graceful figure, the 
proud eye, and the air of refinement about her face 
and movements, which nothing could conceal. She 
heard her mother’s command with a sigh, gazed 
w istfully on the sole rein lining fagot, and then 
mournfully continued her occupation. . 

Clara Alman had been born in almost princely 
halls, and educated as th? heiress of the broadest 
domains in the north of England. Up to her 
fifteenth year the sun of her prosperity had been 
unclouded. She was beautiful even beyond her 
sex, and*already surrounded by noble find worthy 
suitors. To one of these she had pledged her 
virgin heart. All the delicious emotions of a first 
love were hers, and life seemed to lie before her, 
like a flowery path beneath a summer morning’s 
sun. 

All at once a cloud came over her sky. It was 
the era of the Crusades; and when the lion-hearted 
Richard assumed the cross, her father, and subse¬ 
quently her lover followed his example, and set 
forth in his suite for the Holy Land. With many 
tears Clara and her mother saw them depart; but 
honor hade them forward ; and the wife and daugh¬ 
ter, even amid their sorrow, felt they could not 
persuade them to remain. 

A long year passed, then another, and then a 
third. At first Clara heard at long intervals from 
her su : tor, hut in the second year the intelligence 
arrived that both he and her father had fallen, in a 
deadly skirmish with the Saracens led by Saladin 
in person. The melancholy news was, a few 
months later, confirmed by the arrival of a squiro 
of the late lord, who said he had seen his master 
fall in battle. He added that Clara's suitor had 
been slain in attempting to save her parent. This 


I circumstantial account destroyed the last hope lin- 
j gering in the bosom of Clara and her mother, and 
j they wept long and deeply, almost benumbed by 
j grief. 

• But from this sacred sorrow they were suddenly 
and rudely awoke. The vast estates of Alman, 
though entailed in the male line, were to have 
descended to Clara on her marriage, by the con¬ 
sent of the king. But the deed had never been 
made; Richard was now in prison in Germany; 
and his base brother John ruled unriuhfeouslv in 
his stead. The claimant to the estates was in high 
favor with the dissolute prince, and now came 
forward to demand the domains. Rage and revenge 
were uppermost in his heart, for he had been a 
rejected lover of Clara; and having renewed his 
suit, after the death of her intended husband, had 
been again refused. Malignant by nature and 
pitiless from depraved habits, he felt no remorse 
in ejecting both mother and daughter from their 
habitation, and leaving them, utterly unprovided 
for, to the most abject poverty. All appeals to the 
prince were in vain. He stood too much in need 
of supporters to his usurped throne, to venture a 
rupture with the possessor of the Alman manors. 

Since this event nearly the whole of a long year 
had elapsed, which had been spent by the sufferers 
in mingled grief and penury. Winter had now 
come, and the rude cabin in which they had found 
shelter many leagues away from their old residence, 
shook in the tempest; while the snow beat in be¬ 
tween the chinks, and the cutting blasts sent a chill 
to the very hearts of the inhabitants. 

“ Why don’t you put on another fagot!” queru¬ 
lously said the sick mothef, as a rude gust whirled 
through the leaky lattice and made her shiver. 
Poor Clara, though far less warmly clad, endea¬ 
vored not to appear cold, but the icy blueness of 
her skin contradicted her demeanor. The tear* 
gushed into her eyes. 8he looked around. 

“ Dear mother,” she said, “ we have but one 
more fagot, which must last us till this storm 
abates. If we use it now, we shall have nothing 
with which to cook our scanty breakfast in the 
morning.” 

“ Merciful God,” exclaimed the mother, clasping 
her hands and lifting her eyes to heaven, “ what 
will become of us! I can endure this cold no 
longer. I feel I shall die before morning. No 
fagots—oh! virgin u.other of Christ have merry 
on us.” 

“ Mother,” said the devoted girl, running to her 
and clasping her around, M I will hold you in my 
arms all night. I am young and can impart rr.y 
own warmth to your frame. # Cheer up, dear 
mother,” she continued, though in a voice of 
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larm, for fright and the bitter chilliness of the 
atmosphere were rapidly producing a fearful change 
in the parent's countenance, “I will put on the 
other fagot—we will eat our scanty supper, and 
you shall drink the last cup of wine. We kept it 
for an emergency, and when can we better use it. 
To-morrow will be clear—I know it—I feel it; and 
then we can get all we want, for I will beg for it 
sooner than see you thus. Dear, dear mother, see 
—the fire burns brightly now. Eat—and we will 
seek rest—and you shall all night sleep warmly in 
my arms." 

“ God bless you, my child,” said the mother, and 
the tears gathered into her eyes, “ but I fear the 
worst," she continued, with a desponding shake of 
the head. “ The storm looks as if it would last for 
days—then what will become of usl" 

Clara shuddered. Her heart felt as if oppressed 
with a mighty load, for, as she listened she recog¬ 
nized those deep tones in the tempest which always 
foiebode a duration of some days. Had it not been 
for the presence of her mother, whom she felt the 
necessity of encouraging, she would have sat dow v n 
and wept in despair. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Both 
females started and looked at each other. Clara 
hesitated to move. A voice was now heard, asking 
admittance from the awful storm, which the travel¬ 
ler said surpassed any he had ever witnessed. Fear 
was no part of Clara's nature. Her heart was ever 
open to pity. Without further thought she un¬ 
barred the door. A tall figure wrapped in a knight’s 
cloak, followed by a servant, entered. The in¬ 
truder lifted his cap as he came in, displaying a 
weather-beaten face, surmounted by thick locks of 
gray. He shook the snow from him, advanced to 
the fire, and then with surprise in every feature of 
his countenance, gazed around the room. 

“ You seem illy provided for such weather,", he 
said,turning,for the first time,to Clara, “have you 
no fagots ?" 

The poor girl shook her head. 

“One can’t expect a stoup of wine in such a 
place as this," he said apologetically. Clara gave 
a silent gesture of dissent, as she returned his gaze, 

<- then Henry, we must thank the saints there is 
some left in your fiask. Give these good people 
a portion, for they seem to need it." 

Since the stranger had entered both Clara and i 
her mother had gazed at him, without removing 
their eyes for an instant; it might be at his free 
demeanor, it might be from some other cause. 
Now, for the first time, Clara turned to the ser¬ 
vant, who, hitherto remaining in the background, 
advanced at these words to the fire. The eyes of 
the girl and those of the follower met. 

17* 


“ Henry !" “ Clara!" were the mutual exclama- 
j lions, as they fell upon each other’s bosom. 

> “ My husband!" was the simultaneous ejacula¬ 

tion of the mother, as she faintly opened her arms 
to the older warrior, who, starling at her voice, 
; rushed to her, recognizing in those tones the bride 
! of his youth. 

: “ By our patron saint," said the earl, when the 

; mutual surprise of the parties had been, in part, 

; dissipated, “ this beats the romances of the Round 
, Table; I never thought to find you here. By what 
foul wrong," and his brow darkened like a thunder 
cloud, “have you been brought to this pass]" 

Clara, for her mother was unable to compose 
herself sufficiently to become the narrator, now 
related the story of their expulsion and subsequent 
suffering. 

“ By St. George,” said the irascible earl, starting 
up with flashing eyes and shaking his clenched 
hand fiercely, “I will pull the beard from the mis¬ 
creant for this outrage. Richard has returned, 
know ye, my sweet daughter," his mood changing, 
and he accompanied the words by drawing Clara 
to his bosom—“ the king shall have his own again, 
and we will rout this villain from my father’s castle 
ere a fortnight." 

The lover now for the first time interposed. 

“Should we not, before we talk further," he 
said, “ procure fuel for the fire ] Happily I no¬ 
ticed a ruined shed, about a hundred yards distant: 
I will go and tear enough of it down to keep up a 
roaring fire until morning." 

“ Well said, and I will assist you,” said the bold 
earl. 

In a short time they had brought to the hut and 
piled up in one corner the necessary fuel. As the 
last load was cast down the earl turned to Clara, 
who was weeping and smiling by turns at this 
great change in iheir circumstances. 

“ There, now that Lord Henry has won it, go to 
him with a kiss, you weeper,” he said, with almost 
boyish spirits, “and he will tell you how he did 
not perish in battle, but, stunned like myself and 
buried under the slain, was made prisoner by the 
Suracens, and how, after a long confinement, we 
escaped together and have finally reached home. 
I will tell the same to your mother—go, sweet one, 
but first give your father a kiss.” 

That was a happy night in the hut on the heath. 
As the old earl said afterward, never, in the proudest 
halls, had he spent one like it. 

Little remains for us to tell. The next morning 
saw the sun. shining brightly on the landscape, and 
ere noon the whole party, deserting the frail cabin, 
had found refuge in a hostel, about four miles 
distant, which the earl had been seeking the 
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preceding night, when, in the darkness, he lost his 
way. 

The return of Richard spread universal joy 
among his people. The flight of prince John 
was followed by that of his chief favorites, who 
justly dreaded the wrath of the monarch to whom 
they had proved traitors. Clara’s unworthy cousin, 
hearing at the same time of the return of his 
monarch and of the earl, did not Wait for the ap¬ 
pearance of the latter, but took ship immediately 
for France. 

Great were the rejoicings at Alman Castle when 
the bold earl once more took his seat on the dais 
in the great banqueting hall, and greater still were 
the bonfires and congratulations, when, a few 
months later, the lady Clara became the wife 'of 
him she had loved so long. 

NOVEMBER. 

BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 

Tiie Autumn skies are blue above, 

The Autumn hills are brown. 

On every kingly forest tree 
There shines a golden crown, 

And flashing through the valley’s haze 
The sunlit waters go, 

And in the wood the wind is heard, 

Like plaintive song of woe! 

The ocean shores are bare and bleak, 

White scud is in the skies, 

Thjo’ ev’ning’s twilight overhead 
The rushing wild duck flies. 

From out the chesnut woods you hear 
The nutters laugh and call: 

And sunbeams play in purple round 
The hazy waterfall. 

The flowers have vanished from the wood, 

And by the running streams-*- 
We think of them as schoolmates dead 
Or friends we knew in dreams. 

The dry stalks crackle as we walk— 

Keen, fitful gusts are heard— 

Oh! with what melancholy strange 
The thoughtful heart is stirr’d. 


INNOCENCE. 

BY MRS. ELLEN SIMPSON. 

Such child-like beauty, type of realms above, 

Warms dullest hearts with dreams of bliss divine, 
We hear afar the strains of heav’nly love— 

Afur we see tho glancing angels shine:_ 

Oh! Innocence, the smile on thy young face 
Kindles as if that music still was heard. 

And in thy eyes-expressions we can trace 
As if thy heart with rapture wild was stirred— 

Yet thou art calm, as all things holy are. 

Blessing iny soul as some sweet evening star! 


1 OUR FEMALE POETS, NO. II. 

! 

j MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 

n 

\ The distingoishing characteristic of Mrs. Os- 
{ good** poetry is grace. What Raphael was to 
\ other painters she is to other poets. The spirit 
5 of beauty broods upon her soul, sheds its warm 
\ glow over all her imaginings, and breathes a music 

> into every word she utters. We cannot read her 
f verses without insensibly recurring to graceful and 

beautiful associations. Visions of mossy dells, 

■ rustling woods, and low Sweet waters rise before 
| us: we dream of wild roses on the cliffs anil new 

mown hay in the meadows; and light and playful 
j forms, like those of young girls dancing, float before 
: us, more graceful than the clouds that gambol in 
< the summer sunset. 

; There is an exquisite refinement in her writings. 
; What a finished lady is to other women this poet 
. is to her sister poets. In every line you see the 

> delicately jewelled hand, the graceful attire, the 
' conversation that is never rude even when laughing 
j and familiar. If she moves, she moves like Circe, 

in one of Flaxman’s illustrations, up-borne by her 
;> divinity. Yet she is not the mere machine of 
polished society. She is rather the wilful girl— 
; impulsive and imaginative—who has been educated 
j into the composed but still brilliant woman, that 
| most beautiful of all characters. The resemblance 
forces itself on us continually in reading this poeL 
Amid passages full of the most graceful thoughts, 

; we are suddenly startled by an outburst of almost 
girlish playfulness. 

No true woman can write for the public without 

> unconsciously betraying much of her character; 

; for ij is not so much the intellect os the heart, after 
‘ all, which prompts a female to write. Nor wouKl 
; we have it otherwise. She who has learnt the art 
| of concealment has lost one of the jewels of her sex 

—that ingenuousnesss which is so beautiful to the 
; eyes of man. You may see through the poems of 
this poet, as through a rose-colored glass, into the 
? very depths of her sweet soul. In confirmation of 
• this, we cannot resist the temptation to quote a 
; passage of a letter now lying before us, from one 

■ who has known Mrs. Osgood long and intimately, 
l and who is herself not only gifted with high genius, 

hut what is more, has all the noblest qualities of a 
true woman. Nor do we intrude on the privacy 
! of the domestic hearth in doing this. We all love 
? to view the face, to hear the daily life of those whom, 

\ never having seen, we yet know, in spirit, from 
| their writings. The knowledge of the good and 
J noble qualities of such should become common 
i property to rouse our emulation. The writer says 
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—“of Mrs. Osgood as a woman no one can speak 
too highly. She is one of the most child-like, 
natural and loveable creatures on earth—affection¬ 
ate, confiding and modest—a good mother and 
wife. I have never seen any person who did not 
love Mrs. Osgood from her writings, if she was 
not known personally—for herself, if she was.” 

Mrs. Osgood first appeared as an author duiing 
a residence in London, where her husband was in 
his professional capacity of an artist. She there 
published a volume, entitled “ A Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New England,” containing many of 
her best poems. Among the pieces in this volume 
was one which wc shall now quote, not because it 
is her best, but because it possesses as many of her 
characteristics as any, perhaps, she has written. 

THI UNEXPECTED DECLARATION. 


g Its length prevents its insertion here. It is 
i distinguished by unusual force, and many pas- 
l sages evincing imagination as contradistinguished 
| from fancy. How fine are the lines 

| “The ineffable sorrow, that dwells in the face 
> Of the Sphynx, wore a soft and mysterious grace.** 

I And this simile is novel, at least in the applica- 
. tion. 

i While crowning every verdant ridge, like drifts of 
■! moonlit snow. 

Rich palaces and temples rise, around, above, below. 

The description of the first appearance of the 
daughter in Herod's banqueting room we shall 
make room for. 

Lo! light as n star thro* a gathered cloud stealing. 

’ What spirit glanced in ’mid the guard at the door? 

. Their stern hands divide, a fair figure revealing; 

; She bounds, in her beauty, the dim threshold o’er. 


“ Azure eyed Eloise! beauty is thine. 

Passion kneels to thee, and calls thee divine; 
Minstrels awaken the lute with thy name; 

Poets have gladden’d the world with thy fame; 
Painters, half holy thy loved image keep; 

Beautiful Eloise! why do you weep?” 

Still bows the lady her light tresses low— 

Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow! 

“Sunny haired Eloise! wealth is thine own; 

Rich is thy silken robe—bright is thy zone; 

Proudly the jewel illumines thy way; 

Clear rubies rival thy ruddy lips’ play; 

Diamonds like star drops thy silken braids deck; 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck; 

Luxury softens thy pillow for sleep— 

Angels watch over it—why do you weep?” 

Bows the fair lady her light tresses low,— 

Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow! 

“Gifted and worshipp’d one! genius and grace 
Play in each motion and beam in thy face: 

When from thy rosy lip rises the song, 

Hearts that adore thee the echo prolong! 

Ne’er in the festival shone an eye brighter, 

Ne’er in the mazy dancf fell a foot lighter, 

One only spirit thou’st failed to bring down,— 
Exquisite Eloise! why do you frown ?” 

Swift o’er her forehead a dark shadow stole, 

Sent from the tempest of pride in her soul! 

“ Touch’d by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charm’d by the magic of mind in thy face— 
Bewitch’d by thy beauty, e’en his haughty strength, 
The strength of the stoic, is conquer’d at length! 
Lo! at thy feet see him kneeling the while— 

Eloise! Eloise! why do you smile?” 

The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eyes, 
She gazed on her lover in laughing surprise; 

While the dimple and blush, stealing soft to her cheek, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to speak. 

Since her return to Auierica she has written 


' Her dark eyes are lovely with tenderest truth; 

\ The bloom on her cheek is the blossom of youth; 

) And the smile, that steals thro’ it, is rich with the ray 
| Of a heart full of love and of innocent play. 

\ Soft fall her fair tresses her light form around; 

Soft fall her fair tresses, nor braided nor hound; 

\ Aud her white robe is loose, and her dimpled arms 
? bare; 

; For she is but a child, without trouble or care. 

*> Now round the glad vision wild music is beard,— 

\ Is she gifted with winglets of fairy or bird; 

For. lo! as if borne on the waves of that sound, 

' With white arms up wreathing, she floats from the 
] ground. 

\ In 1842 Mrs. Osgood published at Providence, 
J R. I., a little volume called “The Snow Drop.” 

It was dedicated to her two daughters, and is 
: chiefly occupied with poems intended for children. 
: But one or two have a higher aim; and all are 
graceful and fanciful. The following is among 
i the best. 

] THE CHILD AHD ITS AITOEL-PLATMATI. 

> “ My child! thou droopest like a flower, 

i That trembles ’neath the summer shower, 

> And day by day, and hour by hour, 

’ More faint thy meek replying 

i; To tender questionings of mine; 

; A dreamy sorrow, half divine, 

$ Fills those dark eyes, that strangely shine; 

\ My child, my child! tbou’rt dying!” 

> Sweet mother—no! but by my side, 
Where’er I go,” the child replied, 

> “Through all this glorious summer-tide, 

Is one, you cannot see— 

A little child with sunny wings, 

; And eyes like Heaven;—of holy things, 

With earnest voice, it talks and sings— 

And softly plays with me! 


frequently for the periodicals of the day. One of ; 
her best poems was thus published. It is called \ 
“ The Daughter of Herodias,” and is founded on ) 
the scriptural account of the death of John the \ 
Baptist. Of this poem Mr. Willis has said, “it 
is quite up to the best style of Mrs. Hemans.” > 


“ Let us go hoihe!” it warbles low; 
And when I sny, “ I dare not so! 

My home is here,” it whispers—“ No! 

Fair child! thy home is mine!” 

And then, of some far lonelier land 
It fondly tells, where many a band 
Of blissful children, hand in hand, 
With sportive fondness twine. 
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It says, they know not how to sigh. 

For nothing there con droop and die: 

But bloom immortal glads the eye, 

And music wond’rous sweet 
Doth ebb and flow, without alloy. 

From lyres of light, while Love and Joy 
Time to the tune, their blest employ, 

With weariless winged feet! 

A purer prayer it teaches me, 

Than that I idly learned of thee; 

It softens all my thoughtless glee, 

It makes me true and kind. 

My angel-playmate! most I fear, 

*T will wave its wings and leave me here! 
“Thou’lt inis# me in that holier sphere! 

Oh! leave me not behind!” 

It says this is not life, but death, 

A daily waste of mortal breath, 

And still its sweet voice suuunoncth 
Me to that other land; 

But even while it whispers so. 

The flowers around me brightly glow, 

. And yet—and yet, I pine to go, 

And join that joyous band! 

My mother! I’ll come often back; 

I’ll not forget the homeward track, 

But oft when Pain and Sorrow rack 
Thy frame, I’ll hover o’er thee; 

I’ll sing thee every soothing lay, 

I learn in Heaven;—1*11 lead the way 
For thee to God my wings shall play 
In dreams of light before thee! 

Oh! mother! even now I hear 
Melodious murmurs in my ear; 

The child—the angel-child is near! 

I see its light wings glow! 

I see its pure and pleading smile! 

It moves beside me all the while. 

Its eyes my yearning soul beguile, 

Sweet mother! let me go! 

Hark to their plaintive spirit-strain! 

“ Let us go home!” again—again 
It rises soft—that sad refrain! 

My play-mate! stay for me! 

It clasps iny hand! It warbles low— 

“ Let U9 go home!” I go—I go! 

My pinions play—with heavenly glow— 

My mother—I am free!” 

The fair child lay upon her breast, 

As if in its accustomed rest, 

A slumbering dove within its nest. 

But well the mother knew 
That never more that pure, blue eye 
To tier's would speak the soul’s reply; 

“ She m not dead— she could not die ! 

My child in Heaven! adieu!” 

The ensuing poem is from the same volume, and 
playful and pretty. 

XAT-DJLT I "S V K W K It O l A N D. 

Can this be May ? Can this be May ? 

W e have not found a flower to-day! 

We roamed the wood—we climbed the hill— 

We rested by the rushing rill— 

And lest they had forgot the day, 

We told them it was May, deir May! 

We called the sweet, wild blooms by name— 

We shouted, and no answer came! 

From smiling field, or solemn hill— 

From rugged rock, or rushing rill— 

We only bade the pretty pets 
^ u »ir^ real ^ e ^ ro f n oul their hiding-places; 

W c told the little, light coquettes 


< They needn’t show their bashful faces— 
f “ One sigh,” we said, “ one fragrant sigh, 

' We’ll soon discover where you lie!” 
i The roguish things were still as death— 

They wouldn’t even breathe a breath. 

Alas! there’s none so deaf, [ fear. 

As those who do not choose to hear! 

We wandered to an open place, 

| And sought the sunny buttercup, 

That so delighted in your face. 

Just like a pleasant smile, looks up. 

We peeped into a shady spot, 

- To find the blue ‘‘Forget-me-not!” 

At last a far-off voice we heard, 

A voice as of a fountain-fall. 

That, softer than a singing-bird, 

Did answer to our merry call! 

So wildly sweet the breezes brought 
That tone in every pause of ours. 

That we delighted, fondly thought 
It must be talking of the flowers! 

We knew the violet loved to hide 
The cool and lulling wave beside:— 

With song, and laugh, and bounding feet. 

And wild hair wandering on the wind. 

We swift pursued the murmurs sweet; 

But not a blossom could we find;— 

The cowslip, crocus, columbine, 
i The violet, and the snow-drop fine. 

The orchis ’neath the hawthorn tree, 

The blue-bell and anemone. 

The wild-rose, eglantine, and daisy. 

Where are they all ?—they must be lazy! 

I Perhaps they’re playing “ Hide and seek”— 

\ Oh, naughty flowers! why don’t you speak? 

We have not found a flower to<day— 

They surely cannot know’t is May ! 

You have not found a flower to-day!— 
What’s that upon your cheek, I pray*? 

A blossom pure, and sweet, and wild, 

< And worth all Nature’s blooming wealth; 

Not all in vain your search, my child!— 

: You’ve found at least the rose of health! 

. The golden buttercup, you snv, 

< That like a smile illumes the way, 

Is nowhere to be seen to-day. 

. Fairchild! upon that beaming face 
; A softer, lovelier smile I trace; 
j A treasure, as the sunshine bright,— 
j A glow of love and wild delight! 
i Then pine no more for Nature’s tov— 

< You’ve found at least the flower of joy. 

\ Yes! in a heart 60 young and gay, 

. And kind as yours, ’tis always May! 

} For gentle feelings, love, are flowers, 

< That bloom through life’s most clouded hours! 

\ Ah! cherish them, my happy child, 

\ And check the weeds that wander wild ; 

j And while their stainless wealth is giveu, 

| In incense sweet, to earth and heaven, 

\ No longer will vou need to say— 

I '* Can this be May ? Can this'be May ?” 

We must here finish our quotations, regretting 
[ that our limits warn us to pause. But we coin- 
: mend her delighted volumes to all lovers of refined 
> and graceful poetry. 

: Mrs. Osgood has not confined her contributions 

i ,n the periodicals of the day to poetry, but has 
•; written many tales and short romances of great 
s beauty. Her stories are distinguished by the same 
\ characteristics which mark her poetry, and are 
? graceful, feminine and fanciful. 1 he only thing 
\ we have to fear ia that she may write too much 
$ and frequently. c . r . 
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ANNETTE MOORE. 

BT MBS. Jill VliTEli 

The gentlest girl in our village was Annette 
Moore: the greatest beauty wps Isabel Strafford. 
The latter had dark hair and eyes, a splendid face, 
a majestic figure, and was in every movement the 
belle and the flirt. The former’s countenance was 
like what we dream of angel’s faces—so mild was 
the smile, so calm and heavenly the expression of 
those soft blue eyes. Isabel lived in a continual 
round of gaiety, and divided her time between 
company and dress. Annette thought little of 
these things, though I always admired her neat 
and simple dress more than the richer attire of 
Isabel. But while the latter wasted her moments 
in fashionable dissipation, the former was occupied 
in some work of cbarity. 

When Isabel was twenty and Annette in her 
nineteenth year, the village was thrown into com¬ 
motion by the arrival of the young heir of Herbert 
Mall, the fine old mansion just over the bridge at 
the upper end of the principal street. He had 
been travelling for several years in Europe, and had 
come back to settle on his estate, which embraced 
many of the finest farms in the vicinity, besides a 
vast tract of forest running for miles, back of the 
village, toward the hills. It was conceded that ! 
young Arthur Herbert was the richest man in the 
county, and the village gossips, for weeks before 
his expected arrival, were engaged in discussing 
whether or not he would be too proud to associate 
with us. \ 

He came finally, and all were in raptures with l 
his affability and condescension. The village land- ' 
lord had heard him say jestingly to the village 
doctor, who had been the friend of his father and ; 
could joke with the son on any subject as with one j 
of his own children, that he intended to choose a 
wife from the vicinity. Immediately every tea-table ; 
became the theme of discussions as to who would 
be the favored one. Many false claims were ad¬ 
vanced, but, by general consent, Isabel and Annette 
came to be regarded as having the best chances of 
success, for each possessed superior advantages of 
birth and education over the other girls of the village, 
and it was thought one so fastidious as Mr. Herbert 
could not overlook this. 

Nor were we mistaken. The young heir soon 
made the acquaintance of both Isabel and Annette, 
and, no doubt finding the country dull after the 
exciting life of travel he had just led, spent much 
of his time with one or the other of the girls. But 
we soon saw that his visits were not equally divided, 
for be spent thrice the time with Isabel that he dfd 
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{ with Annette, and saw her thrice as often. I 
own I was mortified at this. Annette had always 
; been my favorite. 8he was so meek, kind and 
j gentle that I loved her as I would a younger sister, 
and* it vexed me when I saw that others did not 
j admire her as I did. I had suffered myself to 
< build castles in the air about young Herbert and 
• my favorite; and now, finding he saw Annette 
' with other eyes than mine, I began to have a less 
; favorable opinion of him, to think him shallow and 
of little worth—for how could he he otherwise, I 
asked myself, if he preferred the vain Isabel to my 
darling little Annette ? 

* Isabel soon grew prouder than ever. The marked 
attentions of the young heir so inflated her that she 
would scarcely associate with her old friends, but, 
when not riding with or entertaining Herbert, spent 
' her time in reading novels of fashionable life which 
| she procured from the circulating library of the 
1 neighboring county town. 8he wasted even more 
( time than before at her dress, and came to church 
\ every few weeks in an entirely new attire, procured 
' from the city in the latest fashionable style. 

'■ When Mr. Herbert came home it was generally 
believed that Isabel was engaged to a young man 
\ in our village, who, having some fortune, intended 
; to adopt a profession and was now studying medi¬ 
cine in Philadelphia. But when he returned in 
the summer she would scarcely notice him. I 
often wondered that Mr. Herbert did not hear of 
this, for I had still too high an opinion of him, to 
think he would marry a woman guilty of such 
hcartlcssness. 

I had never said anything to Annette of my 
cherished dream: there was something about her 
character that checked me. At first I ihoueht she 
was not unfavorably disposed to Mr. Herbert, for 
indeed he was possessed of rare accomplishments, 
but when his attentions to Isabel became more 
marked, she evinced no signs of disappointment. 

All at once I missed Annette. She did not 
come to visit me as frequently as formerly, and, 
about this time, I left our village for a summer 
jaunt to the springs. I had been there but a little 
over a month when one morning I heard that Mr. 

and Mrs. Arthur Herbert, of-, had arrived the 

; night before. Were Isabel and the young heir mar¬ 
ried 1 I looked eagerly for them at the breakfast 
' table, when, to my astonishment, who should enter, 

> leaning on Mr. Herbert's arm, but Annette. 

Ho had discovered Isabel’s heartlessness, and 
renewing his visits to Annette, saw, on a closer 
acquaintance, the good qualities which never ob¬ 
trusive in her, he had overlooked at first. The 
: reason was now explained why her visits to me 
had grovvn less frequent. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

# 

The prevailing patterns for autumn costumes are > 
brilliant and tasteful beyond description. The evening 
dresses are generally in styles altogether now, as will , 
be seen by consulting our plate, in which Madame 
and Monsieur Quarre have made an especial effort. 

Fiq. i.— An Evening Dress.— The distinguishing 
characteristic of this costume is the novel style of ; 
the sleeves, which, it will be seen, arc adorned with ’ 
wings, decorated at the top with a rosette. The 
dress is composed of an outside skirt of tarlatane 
muslin, open in front, and worn over a richly em¬ 
broidered jupe The corsage is after an entirely 
new pattern, is made high on the neck, surmounted 
with a lacp collar, and adorned with a rosette in 
front. Waist half pointed, with a rosette, and two 
ends of tarlatane, trimmed with lace, worn instead of ; 
a sash. The sleeves reach half way to the elbows. ; 
and net-work mitts are worn on the hands, leaving the 
arm bare. 

Fig. ii.—An Evening Dress.— This is of rich ■ 
figured silk, a material all the rage just now. The ; 
corsage is low on the shoulders: waist a point ; and a 
magnificent colored sash is worn, the ends depending J 
in front nearly to the feet. A single deep tuck is in ; 
the skirt. Cap richly adorned with roses and small 
daisies, and having two ends of lace behind. ' 

Fig iii.— A Promenade Drkss. —This is of rich 
grosde Naples, shot pink and lavender; pointed high 
corsage, edged round the neck with a narrow-lace, 
the wrists of the long tight sleeve decorated with a ; 
broad frilling of white English lace. Mantelet of 
white tulle, of a most graceful form, encircled with ; 
a broad volant of English lace, headed with a narrow ; 
one of a similar description; a second row is also ‘ 
posee'd round the shoulders, ending just at the point 
of the waist in the front. Capote of shaded straw : 
colored ribbon, the interior trimmed with small < 
nmuds of the same, the exterior having an elegant 
shaded lilac gaule plume, falling gracefully oa the ■ 
right side of the crown. 

Walking Dresses. —These still continue to dis¬ 
play considerable variety. Of the latest styles, in ■ 
addition to that represented in our plate, we may cite >’ 
the following as very beautiful. A dress of rich silk, > 
shaded pink and lilac; the corsage half high and 
fitting tight; the sleeves are straight and large to- - 
ward the wrist; under sleeves of cambric terminated 1 
by ruffles; the skirt is very long and full; there are 
two rows of trimming down the front; they are 
composed of treble ruches of the same material, the 
plaits being confined in the centre by a silk cord or 
flat gym pc. Mantilla of rich black lace, falling low 
behind, and arranged in full folds: it is closed from 
the w*aist to the top of the dress, and the border is 
set on a little full; it folds over the arm most grace 
fully, giving to the figure an appenranco at once 
elegant and distinguee. Bonnet with open brim, 
ornamented in the interior by nteuds and long ends ; 
of lilac ribbon; the trimming of the exterior is 
composed of pale roses and leaves, placed on the 
left aide, rather high toward the crown. Another 


elegant Promenade Costume is of glacts shot Pekin 
silk figured with a small round spot; the jupe is trim¬ 
med with two immense deep volants a dents, the top 
one having a small heading of the same; tight high 
corsage, opening all the way down the front, and 
showing an under chemisette of embroidered muslin, 
fastened with small buttons of mother of-pearl up the 
contre; tight close-fitting sleeve, ornamented with a 
deep piece put on rather scanty, and placed about 
half-way from the shoulder to the.elbow, this piece 
is made deeper at the back than in the front, allow¬ 
ing for the band of the arm. Scarf of shot white and 
blue. Bonnet of white shot moire , the interior of 
the brim decorated with half-wreaths of pink shaded 
roses, and the exterior with a plume of shaded feathers 
and ribbon. > 

Carriage Dresses.— We give a new costume for 
the carriage. It is of rich brocaded silk, striped, 
green and violet; the body is tight; the waist without 
point and corded; sleeves straight and wide from the 
elbow; under sleeve of cambric, full and confined at 
equal distances by bands of very narrow work, finished 
at the wrist by ruffles of work or lace; the skirt is 
very full, and has two broad flounces. Pelerine of 
beautiful lace, ends pointed, trimmed with broad lace 
and disposed to fall over the sleeve; it is carelessly 
tied in the centre of the bust. Bonnet of pale pink 
crepe or tulle, covered with rich lace; form rather 
long, and rounded at the ears; the curtain deep, 
having in the centre a naeud of pink and white gauze 
ribbon; the flowers composing the trimming of the 
exterior are large, and intermingled by leaves of the 
most beautiful green ; they are placed on the left side; 
the interior of the brim is ornamented with corres¬ 
ponding flowers, but there are no brides. 

Evening Dresses.— In addition to the styles repre¬ 
sented in our plate, we give the following.—A dress 
of splendid embroidered muslin a double jupe, each 
jupe edged with a row of rich-looking lace of a 
moderate width; a tight corsage, and very short 
sleeves, over which is worn a pelerine cape similarly 
embroidered, and encircled with a double row of 
white lace; this cape is formed round, and the ends 
crossed in the front, and attached with a rosette of 
shaded silk; the waist slightly pointed; this robe is 
worn over a full primrose-colored skirt, showing the 
embroidery to jrroat advantage. The coiffure is ar¬ 
ranged perfectly simple and in ringlets. Also an 
Evening Costume of rich glares silk, the akin trim¬ 
med with a deep vplant, the edge stamped in round 
Vandykes, and opening on either side, so aa to show 
the round fancy gympe buttons, which are .placed at 
distances, reaching from the waist to the edge of the 
skirt, and gradually enlarging downward, the volant 
headed with a narrow fulling or frill of the same ma¬ 
terial ; the corsage i9 formed very low, the top of the 
bust being decorated with deep folds, the top edged 
with lace; the waist a perfect point ,* the short sleeve 
is entirely formed of three folds, caught up in the 
front with two small fancy buttons. Head-dress, a 
small round beret , composed of pink crepe , decorated 
on the left 9ide with a small pltrme of shaded piuk 
feathers, and on the right side is a branch of petit 
shaded pink daisies. 
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Caps.—M orning caps nre getting more in favor as 
the mornings get cooler; they continue to be of a 
small site and worn rather backward on the head; 
they are chiefly composed of tulle and lace. Although 
flowers may be adopted for morning caps, they are 
but seldom used, ribbon being considered in better 
taste. Amongst the former, we cannot help citing 
the following, named a la paysanne, composed of a 
piece of lace passing straight across the top of the 
head, the pnpillions on each side being also formed 
of lace, rounded at the ears, where they are decorated 
with a chon of amber satin ribbon, a twist of the same 
passing round the crown, nnd tying in a simple how 
on the top of the head; a small wreath of pale lilac 
daisies is also attached at one end under this bow, and 
passes over the side of the cap round to the back part. 

Ci.oaks and Winter Costumes.—T he extreme 
lateness of the season has prevented the appearnnee 
of winter costumes; but the artiste a have been busy 
in designing appropriate styles, of which we have 


been duly advised. For the earlier part of the season 
fur camails will be much worn. We have designs 
for ermine and sable: the former being generally 
lined with pale blue satin, and having n very small 
square open collar, lined in the same manner, and so 
as to show the color of the lining next to the skin, 
thereby taking oft’ that heavy appearance of so much 
white; round the opening of the arms is placed a 
pretty blue fancy silk trimming, terminated with a 
naeud and tassels, resembling that which attaches the 
collar. This same style and form is also adapted for 
the zibeline fur, the only difference being that it is 
lined with a rose color satin. Crispin* will also In? 
in vogue. These will be made in velvet, particularly 
of green, cut on the biais and trimmed with a rich 
chenille fringe. A very pretty style will be of the 
same material and shape, long and very large, and 
trimmed with the fur of the musk rat. 

Three very beautiful costumes are those given in 
1 the subjoined engraving. 



The first is a Promenade Dress of dark green, i 
made perfectly plain. A short cloak of purple silk 
velvet, richly figured in arabesque down the Adds, 
r: rid trimmed with deep black lace. It is lined with £ 
black satin, and has a broad collar of black velvet. , 
Tassels of purple silk. Bonnet of purple velvet, so 
very dark ns to shade half wav between the purple 
of the cloak and black, trimmed with a rosette, and 
hanging ends of fringe. N 

The second is a Carriage Drf.ss of deep violet 
satin, corded round the bottom with a rouleau of velvet, 
the from of thejnpe ornamented with a broad facing of 
stamped velvet; corsage a VAmazon, the collar and 
jappels edged with a biais of velvet; long hanging 
sleeves, bordered with a fold of velvet; this redingote 
*s worn over a dress of fawn-Colored moire. Bonnet 
uf pink velours epingle. trimmed over the crown with \ 
a double fulling of rich white blonde, and attached * 


on the right side with a small pink rosette of the 
same, the interior of the brim decorated with small 
ncpudsof pink ribbon. 

The third is a Promenade Dress of purple blue 
moire , made perfectly plain. Crispin of black velours 
d'Afrique, lined and edged with a mauve colored plaid 
6atin, the capuchin cape of black velvet. Bonnet of 
peach color, the form rather shallow in the centre, 
but very deep at the ears; the crown round and deco¬ 
rated with three rouleaus of the same; a double twist 
of velvet passes across the front, and forms an end. 
which is trimmed with a narrow silk fringe, from this 
end also depends two very long rich silk tassels; 
round the back of the bonnet are small loops of 
ribbon velvet, fastened in the centre with a turud 
and two ends of the same; the interior of the brim 
decorated with nceuds of pale green pink ribbon. 
Gloves to match the hat in color. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

Wb are rapidly approaching the end of our fourth 
volume, and shall open the ensuing one with high 
spirits and assured hopes of still greater success. 
Our list of contributors will boast the name of every 
American lady of eminence in literature: our embel¬ 
lishments, through the enterprixc and lavish expense 
of the publisher, will be second to none in e egance 
and superior to all others ip novelty. During the 
present volume several styles of illustration entirely 
original have been introduced, which our cotempora¬ 
ries have paid us the compliment of imitating. 

In this number appears an excellent story from 
Mrs Annan, certainly one of the best as well as most 
popular of our authors. One always rises from the 
perusal of her writings not on'y amused but instructed. 
We are glad to welcome Mrs. Allan again to our 
columns. The romantic turn of "The Spanish 
Main/’ however improbable it may appear, fails 
short of many events which that day and country 
witnessed. In our next, “ Anna Tay.or,” will posi 
lively be brought to a close. We could not give 
more ot it in the present number without destroying 
the variety we always endeavor to maintain. 

We had intended to notice the exhibition of paint 
ings from ancient and modern artists, now being he d 
at the Artist’s Fund llall, in Philadelphia, but our 
lim;ts compel us to postpone our criticisms. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

J. M. Campbell Co. have issued “The Huguenot 
Captain,” or the life of Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigne 
during the civil wars of France in the reigns of Charles 
JX., Henry III., Henry IV., and the minority of Louis 

XIII. This bold partisan leader, it will be recollected, 
was the grandfather of the celebrated Madame De 
Maintenon, the wife, by a secret marriage, of Louis 

XIV. During the religious wars of France, D’Au¬ 
bigne played a prominent part, and his biography is, 
therefore, intimately interwoven with the history of 
that period. It is a valuable work. From the same 
house we have the third number of the “ Foreign 
Semi-Monthly Magazine,” embellished with an en¬ 
graving of Mrs. S. C. Hall, me authoress, and con¬ 
taining a splendid article by Macaulay, on the life and 
writiugs of Addison, and a paper that all should read, 
on the evils of burying in cities. 

J. M. Moore, No. 138 Chesnut Street, has issued 
" Poems on Man,” by Cornelius Mathews, author of 
“ Puffer Hopkins.” This gentleman is also favorably 
known for bis consistent efforts in behalf of an inter¬ 
national copy-right. There is a healthy, masculine 
spirit in these poems that we highly commend, and 
we shall avail ourselves of the earliest possible op¬ 
portunity to speak of them at length. The volume 
is well got up and sold remarkably cheap. Price 
fifty cents. We may add, en passant, that Mr. Moore 
has the best collection of Euglish books of any house 
in Philadelphia, his importations always being tbe 


> latest, and most select. A visit to his store is a plea- 
[ sure of the highest kind. 

\ J- Winchester df Co. New York , advertize a new 
; novel by H. W. Herbert, Esq., author of “ Marma- 
: duke Wyvil,” “Cromwell,” “The Brothers.” Ac. 
i This author is one of the most brillant of the age, 

: and in the biographical romance has had no equal 
\ since Sir Walter Scott. 

> Harper df Brothers are still occupied with their 
serials. Alison is brought to a close, and McCul¬ 
loch’s Gazetteer baa reached its fifth number. 

E. H. Butler df Co. continue their publications of 
; “The Pictorial History of the United Smtes/’ and 
“The American Naval Biography.” Another num¬ 
ber will finish the latter. 

A. J. RnckafeUar , 98 Chesnut Street, is publishing 
’ a series of original American novels. Two of the 
series have already appeared—“ Ernest H a r court, or, 
! the Loyalist's Son,” a romance of Pennsylvania, 
during the Revolution, and “ Marion’s Men,” it story 
' of the South, the time of which is in the same epoch. 

' We are glad to see publications from native authors, 
; nimd the trash from foreign writers with which ws 
| are deluged. 

5 Lindsay dr Blackiston have issued “Trials and 
\ Triumphs, or Virtue Rewarded,” an excellent little 
' story, which we. can commend. The same house 
publishes “The Wrongs of Women.” by Charlotte 
, Elizabeth, being a story of a forsaken home. Nobly 
; does this author vindicate her sex. and stigmatize tbe 
; wrongs with which weak and unoffending women are 
\ so often visited by those who have sworn to love 
j them. 

\ 

| PUBLISHER’S GO8SIP. 

Wb may safely assert that the embellishments of 
this number defy competition either in elegance or 
< novelty. The head of Inuocence breathes a beauty 
( and grace that remind ua of Raffaelle, while tbe ara- 
\ besque border is in an entirely new style, and as 
( delicate in execution as in design. Nothing similar 
i I® this picture has yet appeared in any periodical. 

| But the second plate—the view of Kosciusko’s Mono- 
' ment at West Point—is decidedly the wonder of the 
j season in magazine embellishments. This astonisb- 
| ing picture was cut in a thick brass plate, expressly 
for us, by the celebrated die-sinker Leonard, who has 
; no rival in America, if we except the able gentleman 
: employed in tbe U. S. Mint. Our plate will bear the 
, minutest examination. The foliage, shrubbery, water, 

> hills, the sails, and even the crial perspective are 
t managed with a skill that is truly wonderful. The 

picture is engraved after a view taken on the spot; 
; and the scene is familiar, we suppose, to most of our 
j readers. We ask ihe particular attention of the edi - 
torial corps especially, to the taste , minute finish 
' and astonishing power evinced in this *mhtl l i shment 
[ Nothing has been executed in this country at all 
^ comparable to this, even if we consider it merely as 
, a specimen of die-sinking. 

The colored fashion plate is as beautiful as any we 
have issued. The designs for winter costumes are 
from the very latest patterns. 
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Yoi. IV. PHILADELPHIA: 


LILB URN E VILLA. 

B T JAMES H. DA3fA, 

LETTER I . 

To Charles Hf.atox, Esa. 

Come to Lilburne! The spring is 
opening in all its beauty. Yesterday 1 heard a 
hob o’link, and this morning found violets. You 
don’t know how beautifully my house is situated: 
indeed I am in love with iny purchase, and would 
not part with it for twice the sum it cost me. The 
villa-r-for it is quite Italian in style—crowns the 
brow of a rolling hill that overlooks the country 
for miles, so that, sitting in my little porch, I cun see 
Mantua village about half a league off, with innu¬ 
merable mansions and farm-houses, some nearly 
buried in trees, dotting the hills around the horizon. 
A noble wood covers the heights to the north-east 
and protects me from the inclement storms of that 
quarter. Behind the wood the hill slopes down 
to the valley, through which runs one of the most 
romantic of streams. The shores on both sides 
are rocky—quite as much so as those of your pet 
Brandywine—and on either hand tall forest trees 
rise towering, stretching up the hill side, until they 
seem to pierce the sky. Oh! you should he here 
on these still April afternoons, to listen to the water 
murmuring between the stones, or watch the golden 
sunshine flickering among the eddies. Come to 
Lilburne! 

I have not yet described my house, cottage, or 
villa—call it as you like. You know I bought it 
a bargain, but you never heard the history. It was 
built by a gentleman, who, when in Italy, fell in 
love with a beautiful Florentine girl. To please 
her he came home, bought an estate and erected 
on it this villa, the exact counterpart of her father^, 
just outside the delightful Tuscan capital. But, 
poor fellow! on returning to Europe he learned 
that his affianced bride had just died, and he soon 
followed her of—a broken heart. There arc three 
rooms on the lower floor, the kitchen being in an 
out-house. The principal room stretches across 
Vol. IV.—18 
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one side of the building, is octagonal in shape, and 
has a saloon ceiling. The walls are adorned with 
pilasters, with mirrors in each of the compartments 
between. The windows reach to the floor. At 
one end this room opens into the hall, which is ten 
feet square; at the other it leads into a circular 
apartment about the same number of feet in dia¬ 
meter—you may use it for a library or smoking 
room as you please. It is one of the prettiest 
affairs you can imagine. The ceiling is a dome, 
richly ornamented; and around the walls run a 
row of light and graceful columns. The floor in 
of tcsselated marble. When I am married I think 
Mary and I will dine here; but till then, I shall 
< use it to smoke our meerschaums in, if you will 
, come to Lilburne. 

The other rooms I can pass over more hastily. 
At the opposite end of the house is a dining-room, 
t equal in size to the grand octagonal parlor. Up 
stairs the chambers are of the same number, extent 
and pattern with those below. The little circular 
room over our smoking retreat I shall use for a 
library. The octagonal apartment I shall reserve 
for my wife. The other chamber will bo for a 
' friend. The servants must go to the attic. 

Isn’t it a beautiful little villa? You know I 
am considered fastidious in my taste, and, before I 
knew the place was in the market, I pronounced 
it the prettiest affair in the state. Certainly there 
is nothing like it anywhere where I have been in 
America. You may say it is too small. You 
mistake. Nothing is in worse taste—pardon the 
bad English—than the American notions in favor 
of large houses, which can never be kept clean in 
summer or warm in winter. The place is just big 
, enough for a wife and one friend. I have both— 
or hope to have—and ask no more. 

In a month and a half I shall be married. It 
will then be the first week in June, and the rose¬ 
bushes in the garden will be in full bloom. You 
know how Laurel Hill looks at that season—well 
—my garden will be as balmy and even more beau¬ 
tiful. 1 am having the walks put in order, the 
summer-house freshly painted, and a bench placed 
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between two althea bushes that form a natural 
arbor at the foot of one of the most retired walks. 
I shall be lavish of expenditure that everything 
may be as beautiful as possible to welcome my 
bride. I never cared for wealth until now; but, 
thank heaven! I have enough for my own wishes, 
and more than enough for Mary’s, who is the 
gentlest and most loving of creatures in the world, 
and every day endears herself more to me by her 
sweet letters. 

I am almost delirious with anticipations of hap* 
piness. You always called me enthusiastic, though 
the world thinks me cold; but let the world chuckle 
over its superior wisdom: I am too proud to lay 
bare my heart to it, and it is only in the presence 
of such friends as you that I suffer my warmer 
emotions to bubble up unchecked. But this is 
egotism—from which I pray the gods to preserve 
me! My enthusiasm, however, has not blinded me 
in my choice of Mary. I have had many affairs 
of the heart, such as all young men have; but my 
feelings for her are very, very different from those 
I have experienced toward other women. It is 
true I admired her from the first; but I never 
dreamed, in our earlier acquaintance, that she 
would ever be my wife. She had a sprightliness 
that bewitched me, and I loved at parties to chat 
with her in a corner, listening to her playful 
remarks—there never was maliee in them—on 
the beaux and belles passing to and fro. I was 
charmed, too, with her style of dress. But I 
thought her a flirt, and you know how I detest 
such a character. I would not believe she had 
the warm, enthusiastic, uncalculating, devoted heart 
of a woman. Yet, against my soberer convictions, 
I found myself often visiting her. And the charm 
grew on me with every visit; for gradually, os I 
became familiar with her, she appeared more in 
her true character, and I found that, as you say of 
me, she hid, under this gay demeanor, a true heart, 
full of all womanly impulses and capable of the 
deepest affection. How proud was I when I made 
this discovery, for it assured me that she looked on 
me as a friend, an honor I had long since begun to 
covet more than I would admit to myself. What 
need to tell the rest! From the first there had 
been a strange sympathy between us, and now that 
we could lay aside our assumed characters, we felt 
a natural relief. Love “came upon me unawares.” 
My good uncle and guardian talked to me daily of 
the folly of marrying a woman without fortune; 
hut I told him I had enough for both, and I never 
doubted but that Mary loved me for myself alone. 
God bless the dear girl!—my bosom even now 
thrills at calling up her image, as she looked when 
I first told her of my love. There is a glance of a 


/ woman’s eye at such a time—if your affection is 
< returned—as she looks at you timidly for an instant 
( and then- 

| Really I am too sentimental for a sworn bachelor 
? like yourself. But come to Lilburne and we’ll talk 
j of philosophy and smoke in my cubiculum. You 
j shall read Cicero and I Demosthenes, when we wish 
\ to relax. By the bye I have found some curious 
) documents respecting the early Indian tribes of this 

( vicinity; and, what will interest you more, I’ve 
picked up an original edition of The Tale of a 
Tub, with annotations in Swift’s own handwriting. 
What think you of that! Harry Cabltox. 

j LETTER II. 

My Dear Frierd. 

\ Good God, can it be true ! I will 

j not believe it—to do so would drive me mad. 
\ Mary!—poor Mary!—would to heaven I had never 
l met you, or that you had never loved one so ill- 
\ fated. It is not for myself I care. J could endure 
J everything—a wasted fortune, a broken heart, all, 
j all, even death itself—but that you should suffer is 
$ too much. Oh! for what folly or crime has this 
\ stroke fallen on me! 

\ You have heard that I am ruined; for these 
J things travel like prairie fire. Everything is gone: 
J not a plank of the wreck is left. The perfidy of the 
l agent to whom I entrusted my funds has lost me 
? all, and the wretch is now safe from my vengeance 
j only by committing suicide. Fool!—fool that I 
| was not to suspect him! 

<, Since I laid down my pen, I have slept—it is 
$ the first sleep that h’as visited me for three days. 
I I can now write more calmly. Let me explain 
? my views. Lilburne must go. The halls where I 
^ looked forward to such happiness, I must desert 
\ But alas! that is not all. Mary can never be mine. 

It would be criminal to marry her now, and con- 
> demn her to a life of poverty; for with a load of 
\ debts, amounting at least to twenty thousand dol- 
J lars, and no profession, what can I expect but « 
> hard struggle with fate! Mary, though not rich, 
has been brought up tenderly, and could not, bow* 
| ever willing, endure the privations to which, as the 
j wife of a poor man, she would have to be subject. 

I She would marry me still—already she has written 
to me to say so—but it would be base in me to 
take advantage of her devotion. How could I bear 
\ to look on her bright cheek turning pale—to see 
| her eyes becoming sunk—to watch her form grow- 
l ing emaciated, as I feel it would do, under the pres* 

| sure of labors to which she has been unaccustomed. 

| No—delicious as is the dream of having such a 
J wife to console me in my misfortunes—I must 
J abandon it. It cannot be. God bless her and 
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assist her to forget me. But I will not weep: it is 
unmanly. May you never feel the agony that now 
tortures me. b. c. 


LITTER III. 

Lilburne is advertised. 


I have given 


a year. With economy, I am told, I can live on 
it. I will try. I met Gower the other day; he 
affected not to know me. But I can easily forget 
such people. Yet do not think I shall remain 
contented in this corner where destiny has flung 


up everything, even my mother’s jewel., Thecredi- j me, like a weed plucked from the highway. No. 

/ I will rise. All earth combined shall not keep me 
down. It may be lustrums—it will be years before 


tors talk of releasing me; but I am almost indiffer- ; 


ent to it. 


It . tL . . i • t I gain a’vantage ground. But let me once get my 

It is the first week in June and the roses are out < ° m , ,7 • _ t n 


Do you remember what I said about Laurel Hill, 


foot in the saddle again, and the jade, Fortune, shall 


when I asked you to Lilburne 1 I was there-at j «°» if whi P and 6 P ur cwl her ' 


the cemetery, I mean—the other day, and I thought ? 
how gratefully I could lay down my life and sleep j 
quietly in that spot I was forcibly reminded of } 
the lines our old friend Clark wrote on it. Ah! j 
I envy him his fate. h. c. - 


Yours truly, 

H. Carltox. 

LETTER V. 

When I wrote to you of my failure 
I thought my cup of misery was full. But a hand 
is now at my heart, wringing its life blood out, 
drop by drop. God have mercy on me, and spare 
me Mary ! She is ill—she iis dying—oh ! my 


LETTER IV. ' 

Thank you for your manly remon¬ 
strance. I can say with Francis I., “all is lost 
but honor.” My character has been exculpated, I friend, what shall I do, where shall I look for aid 1 
am released by my creditors, and with a somewhat If Mary goes I shall indeed be hopeless—life will 
lighter heart I can now contemplate my future life. ; be not worth the having. I have seen her on her 


You blame me, I see, (though you write no ’ 
words of reproach) for giving way to unmanly 
despondency. Perhaps, at first, I made myself 
liable to your censure; but the blow was the ; 
severest man can experience, and I may claim, ; 
therefore, some palliation. But now I am as 


bed of sickness and she has prevailed. If she re¬ 
covers we are to be married; for I sec now the 
error into which I fell. But I fear she never will 
recover—and if she dies I shall have been her 
murderer. Oh! if a life of penitence—if prayers 
day and night could save her she would yet live. 


composed as your favorite Bolingbroke—there are \ Almighty Father!—break not the bruised reed— 
noble thoughts in his essay on exile, and I find ' spare her, spare her in thy mercy and for her sake, 
consolation in reading it daily. not for mine. 

From Mary I have not heard for a week. Since \ I caqnot write. Every minute I expect to hear 
my failure I have not seen her. I have been reso- ; of her death. For hours she has been so critical 
lute in my refusal to grant her request for an inter- J they will not allow me to see her. 
view, which could only pain us both and do no £ 

good. After I had denied her petition, she wrote j let te t i , 

again and again; but I did not answer her. My j She is past the crisis—she lives yet 

determination fvas fixed; and bitter as was the j —there is some hope. 

task, I felt I ought not to waver in its execution, j It was ten days ago that she sent for me again. 
To have yielded would have been fatal, for I could > The messenger said she was sick, perhaps on her 
not resist her tears. My silence has probably j dying bed. In an instant the veil fell from my 
aroused her pride—well, it is best it should be j eyes. I thought I had schooled myself to part 
so; for her love for me can be conquered by no ; from her, to see her the wife of another, but the 
other means; and since our union is impossible, it ;l communication that she was to be separated from 
is right I should suffer myself to be misjudged, if j me even by death—that, though she would never 
by so doing I can advance her happiness. May \ be a rival’s, she was to be seen by me no more 
she be blest with some one better calculated than ; almost stunned me. All my resolutions faded at 
myself to assure her felicity. I must school my ' once. I hurried to her chamber nearly frantic, for 
heart to contemplate her marriage to another. Ofi! the words of the messenger led me to suppose that 
to think of my dreams at Lilburne but a few weeks ; her illness was brought on by anxiety of mind 
since. Alas! the sympathy of her fine mind and ; consequent on my neglect. When I entered the 
soul, which I then looked forward to us that which < chamber she was sitting up. She was very thin, 
was to constitute so much of my happiness, must \ and in her long robe of white and snowy caj 
now be given to another. God in heaven bless her! \ seemed like a disembodied spirit. The look of 
I am offered a situation at a salary of five hundred mild reproach she turned on me cut me to the 
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heart. I was abashed: I could say nothing. She 
was the first to speak; and never, never shall 
I forget the sweet, chiding tones with which she 
rebuked my desertion. She said it was unkind, - 
that I did her injustice, that I was ruining my own 
happiness, and that she could see it in my hollow 
eye and sunken cheek. 8he did not say a word— 
dear, angelic creature—of her own sufferings. 8he 
seemed to forget herself and think only of me. I 
was subdued. I knelt and implored her pardon. 
The change in her appearance brought tears into 
my eyes when I thought that it bad been all my 
work. I asked myself, “ had I the right to trifle 
with her health in this way 1” For the first time, 
since my bankruptcy, I saw my conduct in its true 
light. I had acted as if there was no one hut 
myself to consult, and in determining my conduct 
had regarded only the physical privations Mary 
would have to endure as my wife, and totally 
neglected the mental sufferings my neglect and 
assumed coldness would inflict. Oh ! you should 
have hoard her talk—her words seemed those of a 
beneficent angel. She could scarcely speak above 
a whisper, but every syllable breathed the deep 
love she boro me, and her eyes looked on rne with a 
tenderness and devotion unutterable. She chid 
me gently for my reliance on myself, for the pride 
of my heart, and bade me look for aid to a higher 
power. I am, dear Charles, an altered man. I 
believe I have seen the weakness of leaning on a 
false philosophy in trouble instead of reposing on 
the strong arm of God. She pointed out to me several 
passages in Scripture applicable to our situation, 
and made me promise to read them. I did so, and 
they have shed comparative peace on my soul, the 
said that nothing but the cessation of n»y love— 
which would break her heart—could reconcile her 
to the idea of a separation. Before, it had been 
her pleasure to marry me, now it was her duty. 

14 Where thou goest,” she said, “I will go. Tin- 
people shall be my people. Where thou diest, I 
will die, and thy grave shall be my graved* 

The interview was too much for her. She grew 
worse. At first they allowed me to see and con¬ 
verse with her a few minutes every morning. In 
1 these interviews she endeared herself still prore to I 
me. I once loved her: I now worship her. If 
God, in his infinite mercy, spares her, I shall feel • 
that he destines me to some high duty, for with 
such an angel for a daily companion, to sympathize 
in all my sorrows and gladden my sunshiny hours, 
what is there I cannot do ? I feel nerved for any > 
thing. There is a consciousness within me which > 
assures me we shall never want. True—we must ' 
live economically, but there is little that we really 
need, and I am surprised how many things I can ; 


now do without, that I used to consider necessary 
to my comfort. The love of a true woman will 
gild a cottage more elegantly than art can adorn a 
palace. The heart gives its hue to everything. See 
how happy children are over trifles; it is because 
they have not yet acquired factitious wants. Let 
us learn a lesson from them. 

But soon she grew more dangerous, and they 
forbade us to speak. They would have kept mo 
out, but her uneasiness if she did not see me was 
more injurious than the excitement of the inter¬ 
view. When she could no more speak, she would 
press my hand. Oh! that pressure of the hand, 
how eloquent it often is. Yesterday was the crisis, 
and I did not see her all the morning. You re¬ 
ceived niy epistle—it tells you! (if you can read its 
almost illegible lines) more than even this how I 
su fibred. 

Farewell! She has fallen into a gentlo sleep, 
and every sign is favorable. God be praised for 
his mercies. With a full heart 

Habbi. 

IKTTEtt VII. 

Mary is better. She can now sit 
up and bear a little gentle conversation. The 
balmy air of this delicious month and the sight 
of her budding flowers aid her wonderfully. Our 
love increases daily, if indeed that can be; and it 
hns now a gentleness which mutual sorrow only 
can give. We never know the tone of our own 
hearts till misfortuue hns swept over them. 

In the autumn we are to be married. Mary—I 
never knew this till a few days ago—has a little 
income of five hundred a year, a legacy from a 
; maiden aunt. She insists on it that, with economy, 
we can live on a thousand a year. At any rate, we 
; shall try. Everything like despondency has left 
, me, and I look forward to the future with hope. 

Do you remember the motto of Hyperion t It 
I often occurs to me. H. Carltov. 

IETTI1 VIII. 

The thunder clouds have rolled 
westward and glimpses of sunshine begin to break 
through the stormy sky. Lilburne is mine again. 
The house of Gratz and Son, in Hamburg, whose 
failure precipitated the insolvency of my agent, lias 
proved in a better condition than was supposed 
and has paid fifty per cent to its creditors. This 
puts me in possession of funds sufficient to pay off 
my debts, interest included—to purchase Lilburne 
—and to command a respectable capital for any 
moderate business. Mary lifts up her finger archly, 
and asks me where now is my despair. We shall 
move to Lilburne next week. Everything is as 
I left it, for the place was not to be sold until next 
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spring. We shall live there, it being but eight : 
miles from town and close to the turnpike: so, you . 
see, I can ride into the city daily to business. Both 
Mary and I prefer the country, and we shall be 
supremely happy. - 

I have an offer to enter an established firm on > 
fair terms. I shall accept the proposition. My ; 
income will not be large, but sufficient for the : 
comforts and some of what Bolingbroke calls “ the J , 
superfluities” of life. Lilburne is settled on Mary: > 
so, if rainy days come hereafter, her income and j 
the produce of the farm will keep us quite as com- > 
fortably as the mass of our neighbors. ; 

H. Carlton. : 


LETTER IX. 

Come to Lilburne. Since Mary and ' 
I are married the place seems more beautiful than > 
ever. The smoking-room is still at your service, - 
and I confess I cannot yet cure myself of the meer- 
schaum, though Mary says it is horrible, but then > 
there is such a playfulness in her manner that I ; 
don’t more than half believe her. The circular \ 
room up stairs I have fitted up for a library, and . 
there you will find our favorite authors, Bacon J 
at the head, in the folio edition, like a stout old j 
general leading up his new recruits. Come, and ; 
we will finish our discussion on Descartes. * 

The rides around here are beautiful. Bring j 
your horse, by all means. I am too poor now to ’ 
keep two, but the barn is full of provender. Mary ■ 
has her sweetest smiles ready for you, and vows 
she shall convert you into a Benedict. She has a 
lovely cousin here, who will take your heart by 
surprise, unless you keep watch and guard. It 
is Isabel Harcourt, of whom you have heard me 
speak—isn’t it a pretty name 1 She is a proficient 
in music and—what is not always the case—enters 
fully into the spirit and sentiment of the composer. 
You should hear her sing some of the Scotch bal¬ 
lads, or play one of Beethoven’s pieces. Besides, 
she is a fine conversationalist. If this knowledge 
will make your visit more pleasant set forth at 
once. 

You don’t know how glorious the country looks 
under this October sky—and the woods, with their 
myriad hues, remind one of dream-land. From 
the back of the house you can see such sunsets! 
And night and morning there is a mellow haze 
hanging low on the hills, the exact counterpart of 
what you see in the pictures of Claude Lorraine. 

It is nearly midnight. Mary sleeps calmly be¬ 
side me, one golden tress stealing over her face 
and down on her bosom, undulating in her breath. 
How can I be more happy ? -Let me give thanks 
to the giver of all. H. Carltos. 

18 * 


GAZINE. 


TO ELYSIA. 

BY ORLAKDO GEORGE. 

Are Yorkshire’s hills as fresh and green— 
Are Yorkshire’s^elds as fair— 

Does Nature clothe her every scene 
In hues as bright and rare 
As when together, free from care. 

And blithe as morn in May 
We lived, and loved, and wandered there 
The gayest of the gay ? 

Still does the evening ray illume 
Our early trysting glade— 

And still the vernal wild-flowers bloom 
Where ’neath the linden shade 
My first warm vows of love were paid— 
Tho dear, enchanting spot— 

Where once you owned the love, false maid, 
That since you have forgot ? 

Elysia, say if bright as erst 
The argent starlets shine— 

As when their timid radiance burst 
Between the clustering vine, 

And saw thy matchless form recline, 

With all its glorious charms. 

On this now guilty breast of mine— 

Within these feton arms ? 

Does not each balmy zephyr now 

Through that sweet bower that sighs, 
Reprove thee for thy broken vow 
And bid its memory rise ; 

And do not evening’s gentle eyes 
Look down in seeming scorn 
On one who could thus lightly prize 
An oath so bften sworn / 

Sometimes meseems the blessed light 
Shunned by the setting sun— 

The witness of thy false troth-plight. t 
Should blast thee, faithless one, 

And that remorse e’en now begun, 

Through future life to burn 
For injuries such as thou hast done 
Were but a mild return. 

But oft nor long my mind is crossed 
By feelings thus severe— 

The heart's first flowers have felt the frost, 
And life's young leaf is sere; 

Yet this one thought is left to cheer. 

That he who has forgiven 
The greatest wrongs and insults here 
Lays closest claim to Heaven. 

Then I forgive thee, though thou’st lent 
Enchantment to the bowl. 

And I forgive thee, though thou'st sent 
This sickness to my soul; 

Yes—freely I forgive the whole, 

And only ask as free 
That Lethe's murky wavo may roll 
O’er every thought of thee. 
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LUCILLA MINOR. 

BT MISS JULIETTE GEORGE BACON. f 

“ Lucilla, yot^ provoke me beyond all endu- | 
ranee,” exclaimed Mre. Minor in an angry tone; > 
addressing her step-daughter, who was apparently so j 
much perplexed with the binding off the heel of j 
a comfortable woollen stocking, that she scarcely \ 
heeded her mother’s angry remark. / 5 

She was simply clad in the neat, white short- j 
gown and blue stuff petticoat which were then the • 
fashion, and her glossy brown hair fell in rich pro¬ 
fusion over her face and neck, as though it sought ‘ 
to conceal from the searching eyes of her mother, < 
the confusion and distress which had suffused her < 
cheek with so bright a color. 

Mrs. Minor gazed on her daughter for some j 
moments in silence, when not receiving any an¬ 
swer, she said, in a milder tone, “ may I ask why 
you object with so much perverseness to Mr. Sher¬ 
man for a husband V* 

“ Because I hate him, mother,” exclaimed the 
girl, passionately, “and you know it well, and yet 
you continue to persecute me by favoring his ad¬ 
dresses, when you know that I never can—that I 
never will marry him!” 

“ Is it your dislike for him, or your foolish love 
for the dissipated George Fowler that causes you 
to reject 8herman?” askod her mother tauntingly. 

“ Mother,” replied Lucilla sadly, yet composedly, 
“ you know very well that my love for George, un¬ 
worthy as you would make me believe him, has 
closed ray heart against the addresses of any other 
man; but I assure you that had I never known 
my noble-hearted lover, I should still have shrunk 
with disgust from the love of such a man as Sher¬ 
man.” 

“ And why, pray 1” sneeringly observed Mrs. 
Minor. “Is he not-” 

“ Oh! spare me,” impatiently interrupted Lucilla, 
“the enumeration of his many virtues, of which 
his wealth is the beginning, the middle, and the 
ending. Mother, I know his character well, and 
so do you, and I know that he is not more con¬ 
temptible in person than he is in mind. Is he not 
despised by his equals, and hated and feared by the 
poor around him? His wealth is the rich reward 
of cruelty and oppression, and with that wealth,” 
she added bitterly, “ he would purchase of you my 
hand, and of me my heart. Mother, will you—can 
you sell your child 1” 

Mrs. Miuor’s scllish heart was touched by the 
truth of her daughter’s words; but she repressed 
the kindlier feelings which were for a moment 
awakened, and said calmly, “I cannot believe, 


Lucilla, that you really entertain so decided a 
repugnance to 8herman. You deceive youTself.” 

Her daughter did not reply. She knew that she 
had never, for an instant, disguised, either toward 
her mother or Sherman himself, her supreme dislike 
and contempt for him; and his perseverance under 
these circumstances only deepened that contempt. 

“But, Lucilla,” continued Mrs. Minor, with an 
entire change in their mode of attack, “ I would 
speak with you of the past. You remember your 
father, do you not, my daughter?” 

“ Can I ever forget him,” said the now weeping 
girl. “ Would to God he were now alive !” 

“Amen !” replied the mother with a serious and 
sorrowful countenance: then after a pause she con¬ 
tinued, “you recollect that young Fowler’s atten¬ 
tions to you had attracted the notice of your friends 
even before your father’s death, and that he most 
decidedly discouraged them.” 

“ I do,” replied Lucilla, sadly. 

“ And, that even when on that bed of sickness 
from which he never rose, he bade you forget, as 
you valued his blessing, one so unworthy of you 
as Fowler had proved himself to be; and you gave 
him your solemn promise that you would do so. 

Did you not, Lucilla?” 

“I did,” she said firmly, “I did.” But after & 
f moments thought she exclaimed, suddenly casting 
a searching glance at her mother, “ hut how knew 
you of this; for father had requested that we should 
he left entirely alone. 8ay, mother, how did you 
) learn all this ?” 

Mrs. Minor reddened as she replied, M I heard it 
from your father.” 

■ “ And if he told you so much, he must have told 
you also, that he gave me his full and free pcnni6- 
sion, if ever it was proved that Fowler was the 

< victim of slander and not of vice, to retract every 
? word of my promise, and to become the wedded 
' wife of him whom he knew I loved so well. Did 
he not tell you this, mother?” 

; “I cannot say that he did not,” replied her 
j mother hesitatingly, “but Lucilla, by your own 
‘ words you condemn yourself. You have no proof 

■ of Fowler’s innocence!” 

\ “ I have, mother,” she replied, “ T have;” and | 

• drawing a letter from her bosom she read aloud to 

! the dismayed Mrs. Minor, a full development of 
the means that had been used to attach infamy and 
’ disgrace to the young lawyer’s name. “ Mother,” 
said the girl as she finished it, “ this letter is from 
; Fowler himself, and in less than a week all the 
particulars will be before the public, with the names 
; of those concerned; and Fowler’s name will stand 
bright and free from all suspicion.” 

' Tho mother's mind was now made up. She had 
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left no art untried to alienate her daughter from J “ but even there, mother, should I still retain the 
her manly and true-hearted, but poor lover, and to \ feelings with which I now regard him, I must be at 
win her to receive the addresses of the wealthy but j liberty even there to reject him.” 
narrow-minded Sherman. \ Her mother turned away her head to conceal a 

Previous to her husband’s death Mrs. Minor and j smile, then raising her daught^, she said, “ be it 
Lucilla had lived in affluence; but Mr. Minor was ’ so, my child. I know that if you make the effort 
a careless business man, and when he died his \ you can learn to love him, but,” she continued, 
family found themselves entirely destitute, and > affectionately kissing her daughter, as she shook 
dependant on their industry for their support. It her head sadly in dissent, “ you have made your 
was but natural then that so selfish a woman as | mother’s heart easy, for which she blesses you. 
Mrs. Minor should covet a comfortable home for But, Lucilla, there is another thing to be done, 
herself, even though it was at the sacrifice of) You must dismiss George Fowler and bai.ish him 
all that made life lovely and desirable to her < from your presence.” 

daughter’s heart. Mrs. Minor had hoped every- s “It shall be done this night, mother,” replied 
thing from the disgrace that clouded the fair fame $ Lucilla calmly. “Do you distrust me?” she 
of Lucilla’s lover; but her hopes from that quarter , asked, as she noticed her mother’s eye fixed in- 
were now at an end, and she had but one effort ) quiringly upon her. 

more to make. Assuming a stern look she rose \ “ Oil, no, my daughter, but Fowler must not see 

and approached her daughter. \ you with traces of tears on your cheek. The proud 

“ Lucilla,” she said in an expressive, almost sad > fool will think that you weep for him.” 
manner, “ your father in his last hour said to me \ “ Mother!” 

that he should die contented, for he left me to the \ “Yes, Lucilla, I mean what I say. Do not let 
care and affection of a dutiful and loving daughter, J him know that there is a struggle in your heart” 
who would comfort me in my sorrows, and lighten i “Mother,” again exclaimed the indignant girl, 
the heavy trials and afflictions to which he knew \ “ George must know all. If I am to break his 
I would be subjected, by her obedience and love. ; heart he shall know why. Nay, words will be 
I believed him, but he and I were both deceived. \ useless,” she continued, as her mother was about 
You are breaking my heart, Lucilla, by your per- j to interrupt her, “I have given you my promise, 
severance in your obstinacy. It has been my \ and I will keep it; but for this evening, I must—I 
earnest, unselfish wish to see you again in the ! will he free.” With these words she left the room, 
situation which you are so well fitted to adorn. { Mrs. Minor almost wondered at her success. 
Let me again see you moving in the circle from j She gave not a thought to Lucilla’s assurance that 
which poverty has removed you, and again shining j she might yet reject Sherman even at the foot of 
its brightest ornament, and I can then go down to \ the altar, “ what! Lucilla, the gentle, blushing girl, 
my grave in peace. Lucilla, it is your mother who j who had ever shrank from the notice of the world, 
entreats you; surely you will not let her entreat.< and who felt even the attentions which her loveli- 
in vain. But,” she continued more sternly, “if ' ness ensured her an homage which it was painful 
you despise my counsels and marry a man whose < to receive—would she, proud and sensitive as her 
name has once been branded with infamy, my curse ! mother knew her to be, boldly and despising the 

shall -” j world’s laugh, publicly reject the hand of him by 

“ Stop, mother, for heaven’s sake stop!” ex- > whose side she stood as an affianced bride. It was 
claimed the excited girl, “ or you will drive me not possible!” She did not dwell a moment on 
crazy !” Her mother’s words had won back her j the thought. 

daughter’s heart to her, and distressed and heart- The evening came, and with it the two rivals, 
broken though she was, she resolved, let the result \ who entered Mrs. Minor’s little cottage gate at the 
be what it might, to try to comply with her parent’s > same moment. Lucilla was in her chamber, but at 
wishes. She thought not of herself; she gave but j the summons of her mother she descended, attired 
one thought to her absent lover; but dwelling alone ) for a walk. With a scarcely perceptible “good 
on the comfort and happiness her union with her i evening” to her rich lover, she took the arm of 
rich suitor would secure to her mother, she threw j George who had approached her, and left the house, 
herself at her feet, and taking her hand, said in on \ They walked some distance in Rilence, which was 
almost stifled voice-— { only broken by some general remarks on the beauty 

“ Hear me, dear mother. I will try to overcome j of the evening. George was offended at meeting 
my repugnance to Sherman. I will receive him \ his hated rival, who was received by Mrs. Minor 
as my avowed lover, and will prepare to meet him \ with many expressions of pleasure, while he was 
at the altar;” her heart misgave her, and she added, > merely greeted with cold politeness. Lucilla’s 
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reception of Sherman should have dissipated his 
jealousy; but he seemed not to have noticed it, and 
walked sullenly by the side of the fair girl, whose 
very heart was aching at the miseiy she was about 
to inflict. She *ys so absorbed in her own sad 
thoughts that she noticed not his silence, when her 
mind reverting to the letter she had received, she 
said,— 

“ Oh! George, I was very, very happy to learn 
that you had discovered the authors of that base 
slandt r. I knew you to be blameless, but I wished 
the whole world should know it too.** 

“ It will not matter much to me,’* replied George 
coldly. “ It was for your sake alone that I troubled 
myself with the investigation, for I could not ask 


Sherman. 8he concluded and looked anxiously at 
George. He remained silent as if unconscious of 
her presence. •* George,” she said with a deep 
sigh, “my heart is breaking, not only with my 
own sorrow, but that I am obliged to make you as 
miserable as myself. 8ay that you pity me, George, 
oh! say that you do.” 

“ I do pity you, Lucy,” he replied, “ and I love 
you more fervently than ever. You shall never be 
the wife of that bad man. * 

| “I must, George, I must,” she said. “Oh! I 
j could not bear the curse of my mother. But 
j George there is hope for us yet. I have promised 
| my mother not to see you after this night, but as 


I have told you I reserved the right of rejecting 
you to become the wife of a branded man; for \ Sherman even at the last moment.” She hesitated, 
myself, I only despised the slander. But all my \ but her lover entreated her to proceed. “ Well, 
labor has been thrown away.” j then, George, you must forgive me if I forget the 

Lucilla looked sadly, and reproachfully in his $ delicacy belonging to my sex, and suggest my only 
face. S way of escape. If I can learn to regard Sherman 


“ It is true, Lucilla, you cannot deny it. Did I 
not see Mr. Sherman received as a favored guest 
beneath your roof this night, and it was but a few 
days since that you promised me that he should 
henceforth be as a stranger to you.” 

“ I did, George, I did,” said poor Lucilla with \ Lucy. Oh! I see it all. Bless you, bless you 
an effort at composure,—“but do not speak so } for the hope you have given me. All shall be 
harshly to me to-night, dearest, for indeed I cannot > prepared, and you will yet be mine.” 
bear it. Oh! I am very, very wretched!” she 


with more kindness than at present, I must; and 
I will try to do my duty; but George, if I find 
that I still detest and hate him, and should send or 
come to you.” 

Her lover interrupted her. “You are an angel, 


sobbed, as her repentant lover folded her in his 
arms. 

“ What is the matter, my sweet Lucy 1” ho 
whispered; “ what cause have you for grief I Tell 
me, I entreat, I implore you.” 

The sobbing girl could not reply, and her lover 


“ Do not hope too much, George,” said Lncilla 
’ sadly. “It is but a faint hope at the best. You 
J remember my promise.” 

“ I do,” said George, so cheerfully that the young 
girl looked at him in surprise; “ but you must let 
\ me see you occasionally, Lucy, indeed yon must” 
‘No; it cannot be,” said Lucilla, so decidedly 
much alarmed, drew her to a rustic seat under a j that her lover forbore to press the matter, 
large maple tree. “ Speak to me, Lucy,” he said, \ “ When are you to be married 1” he asked, after 

“ and say that I have not offended you. Forgive j a short silence. 

me, if I spoke harshly just now, but it does pro- j “I do not know. Perhaps even now my mother 
voke me so to see that disagreeable fellow forever j is appointing the day for the sacrifice of her child,” 
at your house.” ' j she said bitterly; “ but I do her injustice, for she 

“ What if I should give him a right to be there j believes that she is securing my happiness.” 
always!” asked Lucy, gazing anxiously in her j They conversed together for some time longer, 
lover 8 face. j and George became gradually more cheerful as they 

“ You are jesting with me, Lucy; but no, your < leisurely strolled homeward; but poor Lucilla won- 
face is too sad for that. It cannot be Lucy; no, I j dered at it; for how could he be so cheerful when 
know you cannot receive that man as a lover.” \ her heart was breaking. 

“And yet I have promised to do so,” said the j Here was the secret. George knew that the 
trembling girl. j more Lncilla became acquainted with her wealthy 

“Lucilla!” exclaimed George, almost contemptu-> suitor, the more she must despise him; for be- 
0U6 l v * | aides his wealth he had nothing to recommend 

“ Hear me, George, hear me and pity me, but do j him. Diminutive and unattractive in his person 
not condemn me; for my burden is already too j —pompous and disagreeable in his manner—nar- 
heavy for me to bear.” She proceeded to relate J row-minded and uneducated—could such an one 
the events of the day, her conversation with her j win the heart of the young, pure-hearted Lucilla. 
mother, and her solemn promise to try to love Mr. J No, it could not be; and supported and encouraged 
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by this belief, George bade Lucilla adieu and re- * “Mr. Sherman,*' said Mrs. Minor, in an embar- 
tumed to his office, resolved to devote all his ener- ' rasscd manner, as she returned both parchment and 
|pes to his profession, that his sweet Lucy might \ money, “ Lucilla is not yet your wife, and I have 
never have cause to regret her union with the poor < occasionally seen her countenance wear an expres- 
lawyer. j sion that makes me tremble lest she should even 

With far different feelings did Lucilla enter her \ now annul the engagement.” 9 
house. She had felt wounded, almost insulted by j “ Why you told me,” said the mortified suitor. 

George’s want of sympathy, (so she thought it) \ “I told you everything,” interrupted Mrs.Minor, 

and it was with calmness that she listened to her ; “ When we held that conversation the morning 
mother’s information that her marriage was to take < before I succeeded in obtaining her consent, I felt i 
place in about two months, and that Mr. Sherman ? that you were very generous in offering so hand- 
had generously insisted on defraying all the ex-= some a recompense for my influence, though I must 
penses incidental to it. : acknowledge that I had little hopes of success. Her 

Day after day rolled by, and the preparations ■ heart was another’s, and I felt that it would require 
were constantly going on, while the fair victim all my management to make her give him up. My 
plied her needle, and listened to the vows and j entreaties, and the assurance of my curse, alone 
protestations of her affianced husband with the wrung from her her conditional consent. No, Mr. 
seme unvarying coldness and apathy. She re- \ Sherman; to-morrow evening will be soon enough,” 
ceived the congratulations of those who envied she continued, replacing the money in his hands, 
her with a bitter smile, while she turned from the S *< and now let us go and seek the troward girl.” 

pitying glances of others to hide the staiting tear. > Lucilla sat motionless in her chair. She was 

The day before the wedding at length arrived, } free! Oh! joyful thought! But her joy was 
and unable to bear the conversation of those around ; saddened by the recollection of a mother’s sclfish- 
her, Lucilla sought out a small light closet which , ness. Fearing lest her concealment should be dis- 
opened from her mother's apartment, and which in covered, she sprang lightly from the low window, 
happier days she had designated as her library, : and entering the house by a back door, sought her 
She seated herself by the window, and gazed sor- > own chamber. She had scarcely reached it ere her 
rowfully on the scene before her. She almost , mother sent, requesting her presence below. She 
despised herself for her compliance, which had > replied that Mr. Sherman must call on the morrow, 
been wrung from her. by the entreaties and threats and then seated herself to reflect and decide on 
of her mother. Had she done right in thus sacri- ■ what was best to be done. She felt that all con- 
ficing her happiness and that of another, to one, | scientious scruples had been removed the moment 
who though her mother, she could not but feel t she learned that she had been sold by her mother 
was both selfish and cruel. But then the threat for a poor annuity; and her only difficulty was 
of a mother's curse rung in her ears. As she > how to inform her lover of her freedom. She had 
dwelt upon it she trembled at the thoughts that not seen him since she bade him that sad adieu, 
crowded through her mind. She had probably j and she had heard but little of him; but that little 
never heard, but she felt it in her heart that the ■; was favorable. He was the most industrious young 

curse causeless, shall never come! \ lawyer in the county—so said old Judge H-, 

“ Oh! it cannot be so very wrong,” she mur- ■ with whom he studied, and who loved him as his 
mured to herself. “ It is I, that am to suffer or : own son. 

be happy; surely I might choose for myself.” She But did he love her yet? Did he rtot despise 
wa's disturbed by the entrance of her mother and her for her indecision in that dreadful hour of trial? 

Mr. 8herman into the adjoining room; but fearing She did not know. What should she do? There 
lest she should be summoned to join them, she j was no one whom she could trust with her errand, 
remained perfectly quiet; little dreaming of the : and she must see him that very night. Well, she 
salvation that awaited her. \ would go herself and trust to the love that she once 

After carefully closing the door, her lover took , knew, and yet hoped—oh! yes, she was certain— 
a bundle of papers from his pocket, and selecting j dwelt in his heart for her. 

a number of bank bills presented them to her mo- \ The evening meal passed in silence. Mrs. Minor 
ther, and skid, “there, my dear Mrs. Minor, is the j was offended with her daughter’s refusal to see 
payment for the first year, and here,” taking in his J Sherman; but Lucilla was too much absorbed 
hand a roll of parchment, “ is the settlement I have \ in her own thoughts to notice it. She hastened 
made on you of three hundred dollars a year; the j to her room and prepared herself for her walk, 
first payment to be made on the day your daughter j Her lover’s office was in a village about two 
becomes my wife.” > miles from her own home, but the evening was 
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a bright moonlight one, and what had she to 
fear] 

She bound back her rich brown hair with the 
bright blue ribbon which George had given her in 
their early days of courtship, and which he loved 
to see her wear; ahd tying on her little straw bon¬ 
net trimmed with the same becoming color, she 
paused for a moment with pardonable vanity be¬ 
fore the little mirror which bung against the wall. 
“ Oh! I hope George will not think me very much 
changed,” she murmured to herself. “He used to 
call me his rose—alas! the rose has left my cheek. 
Will he love me still, when he sees how pale and 
thin I have grown ? They say that the love of 
man vanishes with the beauty which gave it birth ; 
but I will not wrong my lover by such unworthy 
thoughts. Has it not been my love for him that 
has so changed mel I will not think of it,” and 
she turned with a sigh away. 

Yet surely never mirror reflected so lovely a form 
and face as the one in that little chamber. Lucilla 
had exchanged the little blue stiff petticoat for the 
only article of wedding finery that was the pur¬ 
chase of her own money; and clad in a snow-white 
skirt and short-gown, neatly bordered with plaited 
ruffles, her little straw bonnet and her small white 
shawl carelessly folded around her figure, she looked 
like one adorned for a bride. A more beautiful 
creature never won the love of man than that fair 
girl, and she did her lover but justice when she 
thought that the paleness which had displaced the 
rose on her cheek, would but the more endear her 
to him. 

She stepped softly down the stairs and from 
the house, and hastened on her way. As she was 
emerging from a wood through which the road 
passed just at the entrance of the village, she was 
startled by the appearauce of a man approaching 
her, but her alarm gave place to a cfy of joyful 
surprise, as recognizing her lover, she threw herself 
into his arms. 

George folded her to his heart as he exclaimed, 
“Lucy! my own Lucy! am I then so blessed?” 

“Then you do love still,” whispered Lucy, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Have you doubted my faith, naughty one?” 
replied George, as he kissed the tears from her 
cheek. “But how thin you are, my poor Lucy,” 
he continued, as be led her into the moonlight; “is 
it possible they have made you suffer so much?” 

“ Let the past be forgotten, George,” she said; 
“ I am now repaid for all my sufferings. Do you 
know that I trembled lest you should be changed, 
and that I should meet you only to return home 
more wretched than before.” 

“ \ou did me injustice, Lucy,” he replied. “ Do 


you think that I could have borne my banishment 
from you, had I not hoped—had I not known that 
you would yet be my bride. I tell you, Lucy, that 
had you stood before the altar on the fatal morrow, 
even there, in the face of the whole congregation, 
would I have forbidden the banns, and claimed you 
as my o>vn. Come, dearest,” be continued, “I 
have made a confiJant of the good old judge, and 
he even now awaits us. I have looked with hope, 
nay, almost certainty for this hour. A few mo¬ 
ments will place you under m.y care and protection 
forever; can you give yourself to me with perfect 
confidence, dearest?” 

“Can I not?” whispered the blushing girl, as 
she looked trustingly in his face. “ But, George, 
you must know my reasons for this step, and you 
only; for it involves the reputation of one, w hom 
I ought to respect and love. I can trust you.” 

“ Yes, I will be silent as the grave,” he said. 

She then related to him all that she had heard 
that afternoon, and his indignation knew no bounds. 

“She is my mother,” said Lucilla cntreatingly. 

“I know it, dearest, but,does she deserve the 
name. To sell her only child, and to such a man 1” 

“ But, George,” said Lucy imploringly, “ you 
know it was a great temptation. You have never 
experienced the great reverses to which she has 
been subjected. It is a hard thing, George, to be 
reduced from affluence to abject poverty. It was 
not so great a trial to me, for I wus young and able 
to endure hardships; while my poor mother, mor¬ 
tified and chagrined by the neglect of those she 
called her friends, and with a delicate constitution, 
was daily sinking under her afflictions. George, 
you must promise me one thing, or I return this 
night to ray own home, to become the wife of 
Sherman.” 

“I will promise you anything, Lucy, only do 
not name that wretch. What do you desire ?” 

“ That my mother shall have a home with us, 
ai)d that she shall never suspect that we have 
learned her secret. It must be so,” she said, as 
George hesitated for a moment. 

“ It shall be so, Lucy,” he replied, “ and I love 
and honor you the more for your request. Your 
mother shall be my mother, and we will make 
every effort to render her so happy that she shall 
rcjoico in the hour in which you became ray wife. 
Are you satisfied, dearest?” 

“ Oh ! yes, I am only too happy,” she said, as 
laying her hand on his shoulder she burst into tears. 

The judge and his good lady welcomed her as a 
beloved daughter, and it was with tears of pleasure 

dimming his eyes that Judge H-pronounced 

the w^>rds which made her the wife of the proud 
and happy George Fowler. 
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The next morning Mrs. Minor was visited by ; 

Judge H-, who disclosed to her the news of! 

her daughter’s marriage, and at the e^ne time in- \ 
formed her of the fact, that the night previous, he ! 
had adopted Fowler as his son and heir. Mrs. j 
Minor was silenced. She lived many years, and \ 
with tears both of pleasure and contrition confessed j 
to her children her wicked selfishness when she j 
would have sacrificed her sweet daughter to the \ 
rich Sherman; and rejoiced that her designs had > 
been frustrated, and blessed the hour that gave her \ 
the noble-hearted George Fowler for a son-in-law. \ 
Mr. Sherman'received, on the morning of his j 
wedding day, instead of his bride, a bundle con- l 
taining all the articles which he had provided for < 
his future wife; and a polite note from Fowler \ 
regretting the trouble and expense to which he J 
had been put, hut assuring him that he must con- J 
fcider himself fully remunerated by the bright hopes, . 
with which, for a few weeks, he had been flattered. - 
He did not grieve long for Lucilla’s loss, but J 
soon found another and more willing bride; and \ 
report did say that he chose a maiden of Lucilla’s > 
height and form, so that he rather gained than lost : 
by his disappointment. For the garments prepared \ 
by the fair hands of Lucilia exactly fitted the form j 
of his new wife. * 


THE POETRY 

OF LOVE, JOT AND GRIEF. \ 

BT T. H. CHIVERS, X. D. | 

To hang upon his looks by day, < 

To think all things he does are right; \ 

To heed whatever he may say, I 

And do it with a fond delight; J 

To make each thought of him thy sigh; \ 

To love him next to God above, j 

And dream that he can never die— J 

This is the Poetry of Love. • 

To think him, absent, by thy side; j 

To cheer his grief with whispers gay; < 

To love him as when first his bride, \ 

And think each one thy bridal day; <; 

To live thro’ life unchanged in years, { 

With love that Time cannot destroy, | 

And have each thought express’d in tears— I 

This is the Poetry of Joy. 

To sit down by his dying bed, ; 

To count each pulse, to feel each pain; | 

To love him after he is dead, 

And never more to smile again; \ 

To love him after as before ; J 

To find his grave thy sole relief, \ 

And weep for him forever more— 

This is the Poetry of Grief. 


CLARA CLAYTON; 

OB, “ an MAL FAIT, MIL THOUVEHA.” 

BT W. E. RIAHBARD. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Ambition’s meteor glittering in his eyes, 
Toward the treacherous glare be madly flics; 
Urg’d on by hope of fortune, power and fame, 
And anxious for the jingling of a name. 

Lo! on the tide of popular applause 
He proudly floats, secure to win his cause; 

With favoring gale he almost gains the shore. 
Then bursts the storm, he sinks and all is o’er.” 

— Ulster Bard. 

Tt was a bright and beautiful morning in the 
“leafy month of June.” The soft summer wind 
swept lightly over the face of Nature, kissing the 
liquid dew-drop that sparkled on every leaf, or 
mingling its warm breathings with the sweet per¬ 
fumes of myriads of wild flowers; while the lark 
sang clear and high, as he put forth his sweetest 
trills and cadence to welcome the first jays of the 
morning sun, now just peeping above the horizon, 
and burnishing with gold the tops of the many tall 
tulip trees and stately elms, that graced the banks 
of a beautiful little stream which winds its way, 
with many a graceful bend, through one of the 
most fertile regions of the south-west, contributing 
its little mite into the broad bosom of “ La Belle 
Riviere.” 

Near a spot endeared to us by many pleasing 
recollections of bv-gone days, (known by residents 
as the “ Old Beaver Dam,”) seated on the trunk 
of an immense fallen tree, were two forms; and as 
they are destined to take some share in our little 
narrative, we think they are entitled to, at least, a 
rough sketch. 

One of these we will cal! “ Uncle Charles”—as 
black as the ace of spades, as polite as a French 
dancing master, and possessing a flow of language 
that would put many a sprig of oratory to the 
blush. He was a favorite of all, particularly with 
the elite, by whom he was considered the very 
quintessence of a waiter, or the very “ Bogle” of a 
ball-room. His companion was no less celebrated 
in bis line. There was a joyous expression in his 
large, full eye, as it shone, from under his broad- 
brimmed wool hat, that gave evidence of bis being 
“on hand” for that day. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, and his lower extremities were completely 
buried in the fulness of a pair of a linsey-woolsey 
inexpressibles, which were patched and rcpatchcd 
until it would have puzzled a Philadelphia law¬ 
yer to have told their original color; but their 
ample folds ill concealed a set of understandings 
that would have made awful havoc in a meadow 
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or corn field. Over his brawny arm was slang ; 
a green bag, from the end of which projected the ' 
well worn handle of a fiddle bow, which at once ' 
gave evidence of his occupation; for he was no * 
less a personage than “Uncle Bristow,” the fiddler j 
of a hundred barbecues, whose enlivening “grey 
eagle” or “Jimmy git your hoe cake done,” caused 
many young hearts to look upon him os the only ; 
medium through which to arrive at mirth and 
jollity. After a pause of some moments, our ebon 
son of Apollo was the first to break silence. 

“Uncle Charles, de nigger fiddlers in town get- 
tin' so high now dat dey don’t play nothin’ but 
what dey calls de ‘ Crack’d-coverin’,’ and de ‘ Cow- 
choker,’ dat somebody dance at de ’talian uprour. 
And den de ladies gittin’ so dat dey jist walks 
thro’ all de figers, and piles on what de gemmnns 
calls de ‘French agony,’ and de ‘Grecian bend,’ 
and curt’sies down, every now and den, berry slow 
just like a pump-handle faintin’—I don’t call dat 
no dancin’ myself—I likes to see dem ‘ git up’ and ; 
‘wing.’” % ; 

“ Dat is a wery deniable fact, Uncle Bristow— 
but you see, dem dat ’sociates dqyselves wid de 
expulsions ob fashionable ’sietv must be governated 
by de .special jurisdictions ob de circle in which ; 
dey resolves. Now to ’splain dis wid forcibility, I 
would say, dat if de dictates ob do high ‘ ton’ frog- • 
nosticated dat you was white—you would be as 
white as de lilly ob de valley, in de nhstrac’ ’cepta- 
tion ob de term—while, at de same time, in de 
lit’ral ’ccptation ob de term, your big black face 
would put de raven wings ob de holy hour ob 
midnight to de blush.” 

“Dat is desactly de case, Uncle Charley. But . 
dis gwine to be a warm day.” j 

“Yes, Uncle Bristow; dis is gwine to be one 
ob dem extortionate days dat werry often come : 
under de special observation ob de people, dat 
dwells under de sublimated genifluxions ob de 
southern atmospherical. De system ob de solar 
is so arranged dat de sun always come nearer to ■ 
de earth in de summer month, to ’sperience warmer j 
longimitude, which fully accounts for de uncoun- j 
table heat ob de dog days.” 

“ Ah ! dem is my ideas desactly, Uncle Charles. 
And I hab hear ole massa say c^at ‘ de thermopoly 
hab lowered upward ob nero,* and I does b’licve ; 
dat birds ob dat kind flics high in de hot weather. ! 
And I have often noticed myself dat it is inwairibly ; 
warmer in de summer months dan in de winter 
time—but I cant **cource on de ’casions ob de ] 
seasons like you does—you is a talkin’ black man, 
Uncle Charley, suah.” 


and dat I has always had de most diabolical disad¬ 
vantages ob sociatin’ in de fust class ob de people. 
And den dare is Massa Edward Ardley, who hab 
always much satisfaction in ’culcatin’ de prefects 
ob de dictationary into my ’sconcelar organ.” 

“Scuae de misruptation, Uncle Charley. But 
Massa Edward is de bes young gemman dat I 
knows. Many a night we trabel these woods; he 
lub huntin’ like little pig lub butter-milk, but de 
las winter he no holler loud and clar at de dogs, 
but talk soft, and seem lemancholy and al»strac*, 
and sometimes stop short when de dogs hab tree 
de ’coon, and say he gwine home.’* 

“Ah! dat is de main pint, Uncle Bristow. I 
hab judge ob de conundibilities ob de human heart 
by de sensations dat I has ’sperienced in my own. 
I knows dat you has circuminspection to de exper- 
lative degree, Uncle Bris, and dat you dis day will 
be ocularly dismontrafied ob de special gravitation 
of Massa Edward’s system. But here dey comes 
now—and you see—he way behind wid Miss Clara 
Clayton on he arm—be not gravitatious now. But 
I hears de old folks say dat she not half good ’nough 
for him—she indubitably extortionate in de dressin’ 
system.” 

“ Well! here we are at last,” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Edward Ardley. “ What a sqene for 
a painter! How beautiful are our own western 
forests—sec! what a glorious cluster of grape-vines, 
and how gracefully they twine around the trunks 
of those giant elms, clinging to them for life and 
support like a fond and gentle woman to the 
strong form of man. Kentucky has ever been 
justly celebrated for her tall trees and beautiful 
women, and--” 

“Now, Edward ! don’t go off in one of your 
meditative moods,” interrupted Clara Clayton. 
“To be sure there is much truth in the latter 
part of your speech, as the many bright eyes 
around us will bear witness, or the many fairy 
forms, such as Moore says, 

‘ Nature moulds when she would vie 
With fancy’s pencil, and give birth to things 
Lovely beyond its fairest picturing?.’ 

Oh, yes! we Kentucky girls have vanity enough 
to believe that. But, for ‘tall trees,’ ‘ veidaot 
fields,’ ‘running brooks,’ or the many other 
things which poets have ‘harped upon’ for so 
many ages, I have a decided aversion ; talk 
about 

‘Treading the morning dews, and gathering in their 
prime 

Fresh blooming flowers, to graco my braided hair.’ 
No! no! such things savor too much of rns- 


“Dat I is—but you knows Uncle Bris, dat I ticity for me. Your ‘pearly dew-drops’ have 
was always wery observatin’ in iny disposition— < completely ruined my once beautiful light silk 
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gaiters, look at them now! and tell me if the few > of the harp or guitar. Their young love had 
81 * 1 ?, wild flowers you have stuck in the side of grown with their growth, and strengthened with 
my head will remunerate my sad loss! These \ their strength, until it bad become a “pleasant yet 
are ‘rural felicities’—how ridiculous and absurd! : a fearful thing,” a very part of their existence. 

Give me the city and the nicely swept * trottoir/ \ She had ever indulged the fond hope of winning 
where a gay and giddy creature can trip along : him from his much loved plough to a city life, and 
without being in momentary fear of spoiling a had, at vaiious times, used all her arts and 6oft per* 
pretty silk skirt with stains of the horrid poke- > suasions with little or no effect, but on the present 

berry, or ruining a pretty boot with tho nasty grass, \ occasion had resolved to do so at all hazards or 

wet, as you say, with ‘sweet meadow dew.’ For relinquish him forever. 

the wealth of Crocus I would not be a farmer’s ' And, gentle reader, was he blind to this promi- 
wife, and be continually subject to such inconve- ; nent feature in her disposition 1 No! he had long 
niences.” ’ watched, with feelings of pain and regret, the ail- 

“ Nay! dear Clara, put aside such thoughts, at : absorbing passion of ambition as it sped its onward 
lea*t for the present: to me they are indeed painful, course with fearful rapidity, swallowing up, like 
But see ! our friends are already forming for a reel. > some fell demon, all other better and gentler erao- 
Give me that long coveted hand.” >. tions of her heart. Still he loved her fondly, and 

Clara Clayton was the sole child of wealthy and , entertained the happy idea that, in the innermost 

indulgent parents, whose only happiness was to see , recesses of her heart, were hidden treasures that 

each wish of her'heart gratified. Clara was no : still remained bright and u itarnished, and that, 
angel, but that better thing—a lovely woman. She away from the giddy vortex of the gay city, the 
was born with all the genuine feelings of her sex, quiet home-pleasures of domestic life would bring 
and possessed a heart capable of the liveliest and forth those bright and ever-during qualities of the 
warmest affection. She had all the softness, pliancy, heart which outlive tho reign of fashion and folly, 
and impetuous tenderness of woman’s nature, and and grow brighter and fresher as the years of life 
alas! many of her foibles. Yes! the beautiful Clara , roll away. Alas! little did he know her heart. 
Clayton had failings. The seeds of ambition were i We left our friends preparing for the dance—let 
sown in her heart Possessing sparkling wit a us return to them. 

beautiful and intelligent face, a faultless and com- j “Yes! Edward. I will give you my hand for 
manding figure, displaying in each beautifully ; this dance, and would willingly be your partner 
rounded limb Hogarth’s line of beauty and grace through the grand cotillion of life—provided the set 
—these, united with every accomplishment, and { were formed under the canopy of a ga6-illuminetl 
the immense wealth of her father, made her the , ceiling and on a bona flde Brussels, and not on 
shrine at which every slave of fashion bowed in ' what your country loving poets are pleased to style 
humble adoration. ; the ‘velvet carpeting of nature.’ But we will 

Her companion was the son of a farmer of good ; speak more fully on that subject in the course of 
circumstances, and had been taught practically J the day, that is, if I survive this dance, for it appears 
those useful lessons in husbandry which too many \ to me in those all-beginning, never-ending country 
are content to learn in theory. He possessed bril- ■ dances of yours, that , 

liant talents, a highly cultivated mind, and a noble < < Each strives to win renown 

and confiding disposition. He was quick, almost j f % holding out to tire each other down.’ 
to a fault, but keenly alive to the feelings of others, ; Oh! for a Strauss’ waltz, or a gallop from ‘ La 
following on all occasions the dictates of a warm l Bayadere’—your grotesque specimen of a ntusi- 
and generous heart These qualities, united with cian is continually sawing away at ‘Jim along 
a strikingly handsome face, and a symmetrical, Josey,* or some such vulgar air, fit only for the 
though slight person, were indisputable passports, ‘canaille,’ the very thought of them are enough 
to the hearts of all classes. Edward Ardley and to put ones hair all out of curl, and make it stand 
Clara Clayton had been affianced for years—they ‘like bristles on the fretful porcupine.”* 
had met and loved as children. She had loved “ Were those vulgar airs, dear Clara, the pro- 
him, as a boy, for his frank and manly qualities, duct ions of some fashionable composer you would 
for his bold and skilful horsemanship, or for tbe think differently: you remember how much you 
many deeds of daring, in which he invariably took ’’ disliked the vulgar air of ‘ Lucy Long’ until you 
the lead. And he had loved her, as a girl, for her : discovered it was by your much admired Bellini.” 
light and graceful dancing, her witty retort, for the ; “ Come, sir! right hand across, Miss De Barry 

sweetness of her voice, or for the exquisite touches ; awaits your hand—how provoking,” she said aside, 
of her fairy fingers, as they swept over tbe chords “ to be foiled with ones own weapons!” 

Vot. IV.—19 
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We will not follow our friends through the dance, c 
But after many a jig, reel and contra-dance, find j 
our little party scattered around in various groups. i 
Some were listening to the incessant chatterings of j 
the noisy grey squirrel, or watching the antics of j 
myriads of minnows as they sported and skimmed ' 
over the surface of the calm, clear water; and ; 
others were partaking with unfeigned appetites of \ 
the many good things of this life that each ladye 5 
fayre had bountifully contributed for the occasion, j 

“Ladies,” exclaimel Uncle Charles, “I has con- ; 
cocted some berry melodious lemonlado, dnt I has : 
most bountifully infected wid de profects oh port ? 
wine and frigi-osity, and I tink a little taken bodia- * 
ceouslv would fully exasperate de excrescences ob 
dat diurnal cylindric luminary dat is hanging high 
in de heavens, shedding be refulgent rays wid so ; 
much vigorosity dat he ’cnsion all who he light 
upon specially, to perspiration wid much free-osity. 
And den here is some berry unconstitutionable and 
berry deniable sand-witches dat hab been expatiated 
by de lilly white hands ob Miss Emily De Barry | 
herself.” 

“ Oh! for shame, Uncle Charles, you are be- ; 
coming very much of a flatterer, but I seo how it ; 
is, my delectable cousin Edward has been particu- ; 
larly attentive to that branch of your education— | 
but here he comes to answer for himself.” j 

“ Excuse me, Emily! for interrupting your tete- , 
a4dte with Uncle Charles, but what were you 
saying of me ?” • 

“ OhI nothing—only that I don ’t wonder that ; 
Miss CIa\ton finds you irresistible—you look re- . 
mjrkably well to-day, your raven locks form on ; 
ad nirable contrast with your white panama—your ! 

• tia* is exquisite too—and the collar killing —quite 

• a la Byron/ I declare.” 

“ Well! really Emily, you are the most incorri- \ 
gible creature I knosv, and were I not atvare of the 
d*;)ths and many beauties of your fine mind, I : 
wouIJ at once set you down as a rattle-brain or a : 
maJ-cap—you are a dear lover of flowers, Emily, . 
here is a fine field for you—surely! these are the ! 
b ulks * whereon the nodding violets blows/ we j 
only need the ‘ wild thyme’ now to complete the 
illusion. We might then imagine ourselves strol- ; 
ling on the very banks the immortal Shakspeare , 
knew.” j 

** Very true, cousin Edward, particularly as we 
have already had no small share of ‘dances and J 
delight/ But upon investigation I find that the ' 
absence of ‘ thyme’ is easily accounted for. It has > 
stolen noiselessly away. But, oh ! do give me that j 
beautiful bunch of violets you have in your hand. ! 
How I love them! They speak of modesty—and ’ 
justly too—yes! 


1 1 do love violets. 

They tell the history of woman's love; 

They open wiih the earliest breath of spring. 
Lend a sweet life of perfume, dew and light. 

And then they perish with a sigh, 

Delicious as that life.’ 

Ah, yes! sweet little flowers ye perish—and so it 
is with all things—they are bright and beautiful a 
little while, and then they pass away. What a 
beautiful spot this is! In every leaf and flower we 
And a tongue that teaches us with mute eloquence 
those beautiful and sublime lessons which are so 
well calculated to direct the mind to God, and to 
make every heart a meek temple of religion.” 

“Yes! beautiful enthusiast. In contemplating 
such scenes the heart naturally turns from Nature 
to its divine author. The sweet warblings of the 
wild summer birds—the soft, low murmurings of 
the gentle stream—or the modest, grace of the 
humble wild flowers, all speak in eloquent tones 
of the unbounded love and wisdom of that grest 
and incomprehensible Being who governs and 
directs all things. How beautiful in theory are 
the ideas of tbo untutored Indian, who, knowing 
no God, seeks one in nature—and finds it in yon 
glorious orb of day.” 

“ On that point, cousin Edward, I do not exactly 
agree with you. Theoretically or practically I have 
a most decided aversion to anything like idolatry. 
You will, therefore, excuse me if I leave you, for 
here comes Clara Clayton, and I would not see 
you practically engaged in that which you con¬ 
sider so beautiful in theory. And you know the 
old proverb says, that ‘three is ay sonsey/” 

“ Well, Edward!” said Clara approaching, “as 
usual, you and that giddy cousin of yours are ever 
strolling off* together, to admire some wild, outlan¬ 
dish spot, or some miserable excuse of a flower. 
In that respect your hearts seem to beat in perfect 
unison, and for ought I know in many othersin 
fact, of late I have been more than half inclined to 
look upon her as a very formidable rival.” 

“Nay! my fair Clara. You do me great injus¬ 
tice. Emily is but a mere chihl—scarcely seven¬ 
teen. Yet in many respects she is not young— 
though to a casual observer she appears so—she 
t has all the artlessness of a child, with much of the 
sound judgment of maturer years.” 

“And I have no doubt, sir, she entertains the 
same exalted opinions of yourself. I have ever 
looked upon Emily De Barry as a wild rattle brain. 
But I am generally contented with glancing at the 
surface of things; while you, on the contrary, 
seem particularly happy in fathoming their depths. 
In fact, Edward, we differ essentially on many par¬ 
ticulars, so much so that as husband and wife I 
fear we trill be a very iltassorted pair. In regard 
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to that I hare orach to say, and to that alone are \ 
von indebted for the pleasure of my company to- j 
day, and if I know myself I shall never again be t 
one of a party of this kind. My antipathy to any | 
thing that is rural is becoming so great that I have \ 
resolved upon telling you to-day that if you still 1 
persist on remaining in the country you forfeit all \ 
claims to my hand. If you love me as you say < 
you do, you will act accordingly. I may be weak S 
in many points, but in this I am decided.” \ 

‘♦You amaze me, Clara, you know not what J 
you ask, ask any other sacrifice and I will make it | 
for your sake, but thiB would be folly—madness. \ 

I have ever loved my pursuit. I know no other. \ 
My fortune ia not large enough to enter into bust- \ 
ness in the city without disposing of my farm. In < 
mercantile affairs I would be a mere child, and ;■ 
with all my means invested in a business I knew \ 
nothing about, failure and ruin must inevitably ; 
follow.” | 

“But you forget, Edward, my father’s great ; 
wealth. At his death my fortune will be sufficient { 
for us to live in magnificent style, and then, if you j 
are so disposed, you can retire from business alto- 
gather.” I 

“ Ah ! Clara, you are now grasping at a bubble \ 
that may burst ere you reach it. Your father’s J 
affairs aro even now in a very precarious situation. ' 
He has be-en eagerly engaged in the ruinous specu- ' 
lations of the day, and without a speedy change in \ 
affairs, tfae great depreciation of stocks and real \ 
estate, and his large amount of endorsements, may ] 
soon add another name to the list that is daily, yes! \ 
almost hourly, filling up with awful rapidity.” \ 

“ There you are at fault, Edward. My father’s > 
tact and business capacities, and his acknowledged \ 
■kill in financiering, will enable him to bear up ’ 
against the storm that now hovers over him, and ? 
finally come off triumphantly—that gives me little ' 
or no uneasiness.” j 

“ I hope that I am wrong in my conclusions, j 
Clara! but I fear not. Yet let us return to our ( 
subject. Have you considered well the step you \ 
are about to take ? or is it one of your thousand \ 
freaks 1 Your dislike for the country is unrea- \ 
sonable, and you have nothing whatever but a J 
false taste for the hollow baubles of fashion and ? 
folly to justify you in your opinions, or rather pre- 1 
judices. My place is but a short distance from the 1 
city. You will have plenty of servants, and the \ 
carriage ever at your command, consequently you 
will not be debarred the pleasure of visiting your 
friends whenever you feel disposed. In a little ) 
while you will be contented and happy away from ; 
the giddy throng, end learn to look upon nature 
with feelings of dejigbt and satisfaction. Try it i 


for one year, and at the expiration of that time, if 
I find your health or your spirits the least impaired, 

I will sacrifice everything and move to the city.” 

“ Gracious Heavens! Edward, a whole year in 
the country. The very idea is horrible. Why I 
would die of ennui in less than a month! I know 
I could never become reconciled to retirement, and 
besides that I do not take pleasure in watching the 
growth of vegetation as you do, or find companion¬ 
ship in the song of birds, or the many voices with 
which nature is said to be gifted. 1 here may be 
‘ a beauty in the leaf and a glory in the flower,’ 
but it is too tamo for me. Give me the flashing 
lights, the thrilling music, and the wild excitement 
of the opera or the ball-room! They constitute 
the sphere in which I would ever shine, and will 
do so at all hazards. And if you are still strong 
in your determination not to gratify me, you must 
seek elsewhere for a companion, and owe the con¬ 
sequences to your o *n perversene?*.” 

“Heartless, unfeeling girl! To you I owe the 
first drop of bitterness in the sweet cup of life. 
But it is ever thus in life. A thought of bliss 
breaks off to give place to a fancy of horror, and 
the fragments of happiness and discomfort lie 
mingled together in our path. The monuments 
of man’s blessedness arfd of man’s wretchedness 
are so close together that we rarely look for the 
one without discovering the other. Ah ! rash girl, 
bitterly will you repent the step that ambition and 
folly have prompted you to take.” 

“ Scuse de interruptation, Miss Clara and Mass a 
Edward, but de sun hab gone down to bim rest 
’neath de ’rizon ob de western country, and de 
shadows ob de night is fast respellin’ de dews ob 
de meliflow8—de carriages are in a most perfec t 
state ob anxious wait-ation, and de balance ob de 
ladies and gemmans bab committed me to dc 
dificulty terpitation ob ’prizin’ you dat dey only 
waits de pleasure-abity ob your company for de 
brakin’ up ob de days festivations.” 

CHAPTER II. 

“Oh! rest thee in thy green-turf grave, 

There is no sorrow there; 

For entomb’d within, tho wretched have 
A freedom from despair.” Montgomery. 

A Pkw short weeks had flown, and we find Clara 
Clayton in her chamber, seated on an elegantly 
cushioned chair, with one arm resting on a table, 
scattered promiscuously with costly laces and rich 
jewellery, which had been negligently thrown aside 
after the ball of the preceding eveping, while the 
small delicate hand, “ white aa the driven enow,” 
held in its taper fingers an open note. Her beau¬ 
tiful eyes were downcast, and the long, fringe-like 
lashes were wet with tears. 
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** Yea! these are the first bitter tears I hare ever < and is reputed to be immensely wealthy. If he is 
wept, I feel as though some sad spirit had touched , so in reality she will hare a fine field wherein to 
the fount and turned them into gall. And here is ■ gratify her love of show. I am much more sur* 
Edward's note too, enclosing my ring—his I shall > prised that a man like Merlin, with the stigma of 
ever keep—yes! little treasure, I will wear you till gambler attached to his name, should be taken fay 
my dying day ! *T was the first pledge of early l ( the hand and admitted into society as he has been.” 
love—would to heaven I could recall him—but no, J “ That is equally astonishing to me, Edward. I 
my pride forbids it—what a strange note too—the > have ever looked upon Merlin and his ill-gotten 
only words ( Qui mol fait, mai trouoera? are con- < wealth with feelings of indescribable horror. But 
tinuilly ringing in my ears. Already I feel those J if a man has wealth, society is ever apt to look with 
prophetic words will be fearfully fulfilled. Yester- j a lenient eye on his little indiscretions, while men 
day, our private box was disposed of, and to-day, j of sterling worth and integrity, hut of moderate 
our beautiful carriage and horses are to meet the \ means, are shut out from its exclusive circles.” 
same late, and ma is continually preaching eco- | “ That is very true, dear Emily, but my time 

nomy, a thing I have never dreamed of. How j will not admit our discussing the merits and de- 
bsautiful those emeralds look!—come hither ye > merits of society this morning. I have much to 
protty things—ye were the envy and admiration j attend to in the city to-day, and merely called to 
of each beau and belle last night—Henry Merlin ? inform you that my father has received letters from 
admires ye too, and thinks ye become my dark j the east, relative to some business of my uncle, who 
tresses admirably. He is really a splendid fellow 5 is nowin England. Consequently as soon as prae- 
—a man of fashion too—has travelled, and has, I ticable I will leave for New York, and shall, in all 
think, decidedly Fair disti'igue —he is immensely j probability, be obliged to cross the Atlantic. If 
wealthy too, they say, and has more than half pro- i such be the case my absence may be of some dura- 
posed—and why should I think of the past ? I : tion, as I shall take advantage of the opportunity 
have sacrificed love to ambition, and have now a ' to visit * La Belle France' and Italy, tread the 
deep game to play, but having the advantage of classic shores of the Mediterranean, stand upon the 
the move, with skilful manoeuvring must inevitably ; ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ pass the ‘Gate of Tears,' pluck 
come off winner. ; the sweet rose in the land of Syria, or the blue 

“ Let me see! To-day, I ride with him—at ! lotus on the * happy Banks of Ganges.' ” 
twelve his magnificent turn out will be at the ) “ And I, Edward, (as I cannot, like the sweet 

door—four blood bays and liveried servants— ; maidens where those ciystal waters flovf, light the 
truly ! an establishment worthy of a queen. I ■ cocoa lamp for your safety;) will offer many a fer- 
don't know why pa and ma dislike him so much - vent prayer to high heaven for your protection, 
—I'm sure I don’t. But I must make ray toilet.” and—I was going to say speedy return. But travel 
“ Well! my truant cousin,” exclaimed Emily ; may make yon forget us.” 

De Barry. “ To what kind spirit are we indebted j “ Never-never will I forget, for an instant, the 
f>r this unexpected pleasure this morning? You <; fairest and sweetest flower that ever sprung from 
outrageous fellow! you have not been near us for : her soil. I must say adieu for to-day, and in a few 
two months. But have you heard the news this \ days will come to bid you my final farewell.” 
morning?” \ Three years after the commencement of our nar- 

“ If you allude to the failure of Mr. Clayton, rative, stretched upon a rude pallet in a miserable 
Emily, I have. I heard it whispered some days ; hovel, we find the sad wreck of the once beautiful 
ago, but as I have just come to town I have heard < and gay Mrs. Merlin. The sunken eye, the pallid 
nothing more this morning.” : cheek, the shrivelled limbs, and the hollow cough, 

“ Why! ignorant Master Ardley ! You are then J all told too plainly that disease had been busy there, 
not aware that your old flame Clara Clayton has j By her side were Edward Ardley and his fair cousin 
eloped with the handsome gambler Merlin! It has < Emily De Barry, now hi* affianced wife, 
created quite a sensation among the fashionables, j “And you did not know, Edward,” resumed 
and I have no doubt will be the theme of ‘small ; Mrs. Merlin, ‘•that Henry was dead? Yes! he 
talk' for a long time.” ; has gone. After the loss of all his fortune at the 

“That is indeed news, Emily. Poor girl! my j race-courses, gambling-houses, and other sinks of 
heart bleeds fjpr her and her parents; at this time ) iniquity in New Orleans, we removed to Notches, 
they are but ill prepared for a shock so dreadful as \ where he became a miserable drunkard, and the 
a daughter's disobedience. But I cannot say that j scanty means I had accumulated with the aid of 
I am very much astonished at her conduct, knowing | my needle, were, with horrid oaths and impreca- 
her as I do. Merlin is a handsome, dashing lellow, ; tions, wrung from me, fro.u day to'day, for the 
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means to gratify his beastly appetites. One night j 
I refused him—oh, God! that I had died ere that ; 
night—and he struck me. He then left the house 
for his usual "haunts of crime and debauchery, and } 
was that night cruelly beaten and murdered by one j 
of bis companions in guilt. They say I am mad, \ 
Edward—but no, I am not mad—’t is those fearful J 
words, ‘ Qui mal fait , mal trouvera ’ that torture \ 
and rack my brain—sleeping or waking they ever < 
haunt me like some foul fiend, grinning and ex- ’ 
ulting at the agonies of a victim who cannot escape • 
him. Terribly indeed have those prophetic words 
been fulfilled. And when this frail body is gathered 
to the dust, let those words alone, without name or f 
date, mark the grave of Clara Merlin, the gambler’s > 
wife. Take this ring, Emily, wear it for my sake, s 
it is the first gift of the only man I ever loved. Let 
it ever be to you a guide and a talisman. And 
when you hear the sweet seductive tones of ambi- ' 
lion's or folly’s voice, look upon it and think of the 
melancholy end of the once happy Clara Clayton. 

I do not hope that the history of my past life may f 
interest, but it may prove beneficial and instructive : 
to all who place their affections on the hollow, - 
gilded baubles of this world. 

“I feel that I can last but a little while longer, but 
I will die with a full assurance of the mercy and 5 
goodness of Him, who, in the beautiful language of 
the Psalmist, ‘ will hear me from his holy heaven: 
the salvation of his right hand is strong and mighty ' 
to save them that trust in Him.’” s 

Old time stalks on with rapid strides; years have ; 
rolled away, and all that remains to tell the sad 
history of the victim of ambition is a plain white > 
tomb-stone, that lifts its modest head in a retired ’ 
spot not far distant from the “City of the Foils,” \ 
whereon is the simple inscription, u Qui mal fait , S 
mal trouvera ; 

- \ 

> 

THE INVITATION. j 

PARAPHRASED FROM SAPPHO. \ 

BT O. H. MILDEBERGER. ' 

Oh! Venus, thou celestial fair! j 

On silken pinions light as air, ■ 

Come to my cottage, wing your way 
Just at the closing of the day; \ 

There unto scenes of joy awake, } 

And of the richest fruits partake: \ 

You ’ll see the brimming goblet shine \ 

With nectar from the choicest wine: J 

Come—quickly come—the guests are few, ? 

' ..They burn to gain a sight of you, \ 

For there, sweet goddess none you’ll see \ 
Save friends of Venus and of me. I 

19 * 


WHO IS SHE? 

B T ELLEN ASHTON. 

“ But who is she ?” asked my stately aunt, with 
an incredulous stare, as I paused out of breath after 
expatiating on the accomplishments and good quali¬ 
ties of my friend Amy Bowlby, to whom my cousin 
Tom was paying, what we young ladies thought, 
very particular attentions. “I hope Thomas won’t 
think of disgracing the family by any improper 
connection.” 

Who was she ? For the first time in my life I 
was at a loss for an answer to a question about 
Amy. Who was shel In all my acquaintance 
with her I had never thought of making this en¬ 
quiry. I knew she was sweet-tempered, lovely and 
accomplished—that her father was a shop keeper in 
comfortable though not wealthy circumstances, and 
that he was considered one of the most worthy men 
in the place. What more need I know 1 Whether 
her ancestors were rich or poor, gentle or not, was 
a question that bad never troubled me. 

But my aunt had different views. She was 
descended from a family which had come over 
with the earliest settlers and taken up a patent for 
a large tract of hind, that still sufficed for the sup¬ 
port of the descendants of the original proprietor, 
the value of the property having increased in an 
exact ratio with his family. In the present genera¬ 
tion the estate had, for the first time, ceased to be 
sufficient for the luxuries of his many descendants, 
so that the portion which fell to my aunt barely 
afforded her a comfortable subsistence. But with 
the near approach of poverty her family pride in¬ 
creased, dimming her many excellent qualities. 

“1 don’t know indeed/’ I answered, after an 
embarrassing silence, but determined to stand by 
my friend, “ what Amy’s family originally was, but 
I know her to bo an estimable girl, her father a 
worthy man and all her relatives excellent people. 
In this country where ‘ worth makes the man* that 
is surely enongh.” 

“I am astonished to hear you say so, child/’ 
replied my aunt, nervously wiping her spectacles, 
“ I never knew any one of our family to hold such 
sentiments before. You ought to know that birth 
and family are sure guarantees of education, and 
education, even you will admit, is what makes the 
man.” 

I would have withdrawn from the discussion had 
the speaker been any one but aunt Mary; but she 
had a good heart and I knew she would hear me 
without offence. So I resolved to defend Amy. 

“But aunt Mary,” I said, “cannot persons be 
properly educated even if their family has been 
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poor or ignoble. You know you have often said \ only for the sake of peace. For himself he eras 


that the education of the heart is of more impor¬ 
tance than the cultivation of the intellect. Now 
a poor man can bring up his children to practise 
morality even if he can't afford to give them an 
expensive education in schools." 

“ Very true," said my aunt, a little staggered 
and wiping her spectacles hurriedly, “very true, 
but though a child thus brought up may make a 
very good person and fill his or her station in 
society decorously, yet such an individual is not fit 
for the society of ladies or gentlemen, owing to the 
want of those accomplishments and other acquire¬ 
ments which are always found in the best circles." 

“ But suppose I find you a person who, though 
of a poor family, has such acquirements—what 
then ?" 

“ Why, if it was one of our sex, she would be a ; 
prodigy. A man may and in this country often 
does rise. Still neither a roan nor woman, if 
brought up out of good society, can ever acquire 
finished manners. It’s impossible." 

“ There, my dear aunt, I differ with you. «Grace 
an l refinement come by nature, though susceptible 
of improvement,' is the substance of a remark I 
have m^t somewhere in my late reading. And, in 
the circle of our acquaintance, I can find numerous 
examples of the truth of the observation. There 
is Harry Conway, who is of a rich family and has 
had the best education, yet where will you find a 
more vulgar man ? There, too, is Sally Vernon, 
the rich heiress—she is conceited, impertinent and 
awkward. Yet she has been educated in Paris. 
Look at George Stanforth—he cares only for his 
Inrs *s and neglects his sweet wife! Do you call • 
him a gentleman?" 

“ There is some truth in what you say, but these 
exceptions don't disprove the rule. Generally, my 
dear niece, you will find no person, except one of 
family, can be a gentleman or lady. I've lived in 
this world thirty years longer than you have, and 
ought to know more of the matter than a young 5 
person." | 

This was the reply which aunt Mary always \ 
gave when she had no more to say, so I wisely \ 
turned the conversation. But I secretly resolved ? 
to find out what I could of Amy’s family, and if \ 
it should happen to be what my aunt considered f 
genteel, to tell her so at the earliest opportunity in | 
order to have my revenge on her for disparaging | 
my friend. An opportunity soon occurred. My \ 
cousin Tom had already engaged himself to Amy, j 
and the next day made me his confidant, for he j 
expected a general opposition on the part of his 1 
aunts and wished to secure an ally. But to do j 
Tom justice he wished to conciliate his family < 


I indifferent whether ther thought his match suitable 
or not. He was, in his own right, master of a 
fortune—the best in the family—and he bad early 
> learned to think for himself. 

| “ Amy is every way fittod to make me a good 

) wife, and her family is highly respectable—what 
| more need I ask for?" he said, “1 believe she is 
J descended from a noble race—but that I care 
< nothing about. I intend to take the broad ground 
\ that personal qualities are sufficient provided the 
5 lady’s family is respectable." 

} I gave Tom my assurance that I would take his 
. part when he was absent. The very next morniug 
the tempest hurst. 

“ So,” said aunt Mary, “ I am told our Tom is 
really engaged to Amy Bowlby. Tom is his own 
master and can do as he pleases, but, for my part, 
1 think be is disgracing the family." 

Aunt Mary spoke under some excitement, for her 
prejudices mode her feel the aliair keenly. One or 
two of her maiden sisters followed her to the same 
effect. AW looked at me as if I was expected to 
speak. 1 did not wish to shrink from the discussion. 

“Tom is engaged to Amy," I said decidedly, 
“he told mo so himself. Nor does he think he is 
disgracing the family, and I must say,” I con¬ 
tinued warmly, “ that such an expression might 
have been spared in my presence, considering the 
friendship existing between Amy and myself." 

“It was hasty, my child, I confess," kindly said 
aunt Mary, “ but then though Amy may make you 
an excellent friend, it don’t follow that she will 
make Tom a good wife." 

“ Why not ?" said I. “ Amy is sweet-tempered, 
accomplished, of a good person aud handsome face, 
and loves Tom distractedly. What more does it 
require to constitute, not only a good wife, but one 
for a man to be proud of ? Your only objection to 
Amy is that her father keeps a retail store instead 
of being an importer or commission merchant." 

“And a very good reason," responded one of my 
aunts, who had aunt Mary's prejudices without her 
good sense. “ Who wants, I ask, to visit a shop¬ 
keeper's family and have to go through the store 
down stairs to get to the parlor on the second 
floor?" 

“ That isn 't the case at Mr. Bowl by's—besides, 
if it was, I don’t see how it would make him or his 
family either better or worse.” 

“ But," interposed aunt Mary, anxious to place 
the discussion on what she thought its strongest 
grounds, “you can't get over Miss Bowlby’s family. 
They are nobodies. Now we have been among 
the gentry ever since our great-great-grandfather 
came from England. Tom ought to keep up the 
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importance or the Jamily by marrying into one 
equally ax old.” 

“You know we talked of this matter/’ I re¬ 
sponded, “some days ago, and stopped at last 
because we found we could never agree about it. 
Tom says—and I think he is right—that if a girl’s 
family is respectable and she herself worthy, it 
matters little whether her ancestors were kings or 
peasants, though he says if history is to be believed, 
the former were the worst nn*n, and if any pre¬ 
ference is to be given, it should be to the descen¬ 
dants of the latter. Now the truth is,” I continued 
maliciously, “ that our family, if the traditions in it 
are true, was originally that of a respectable farmer 
in England, who sold his property there and bought 
with the proceeds a large tract of forest land on this 
side the water.” 

“ Well, but we have been among the gentry ever 
since,” answered aunt Mary warmly, not liking the 
turn I gave to the conversation. 

“ Still, we were not always so, my dear aunt,” I 
replied, “ and, if we look around us, we shall find 
that most of the families of our acquaintance have 
once risen out of nothing, while others have fallen 
gradually from wealth, rank and consideration into 
obscurity. Indeed, in this country, it is difficult to 
find a family which has retained its standing since 
so late a period even as the settlement, while, prior 
to that period, the origin of most is lost in obscurity. 
The vast majority of the adventurers who came here 
at first were in impoverished, or, at best, middling 
circumstances—a few were the poor younger sons 
of decayed families—and still fewer were men of 
fortune. Even admitting noble birth to be some¬ 
thing to be proud of, how few do we find who 
can really trace their origin to it! I know one 
indeed-” 


j thought there was something very lady-like in 
J Miss Bowlby.” 

$ “ We will call on her of course,” said aunt 

| Ellen. 

J Aunt Mary had too much good sense to say 
anything after the opinions she had expressed. 
; But I saw from her demeanor how much she was 
' mortified at her mistake. She bent her eyes on her 
knitting and could not look me in the face. 

Tom was married before the winter was over, 
< and no one is more popular in our family than 

THE SBOF-KEKPEB’s DALOHTEB. 


THE UNSTRUNG LYRE. 

BT rBANCKB S. OSGOOll. 

Love! no more, with soul of fire. 
Sweep the strings and sound the lyre! 
All too wild the sad refrain. 

When thy touch awakes the strain: 
Thou henceforth must veil thy face 
With its blush of childish grace. 

Still thy sweet, entrancing tone, 

Fold thy wings and weep alone! 

Mirth! oh! ne’er again come thou 
With thy careless, cloudless brow, 

With thy frolic fingers flying 
Lightly o’er the lyre replying, 

Making music like a smile. 

Glisten thro’ its strings the while! 

Thou and I, gay sprite! must part; 

Go thou to some happier heart! 

Lyre! amid whose chords my soul. 
Lulled by its own music, stole. 

Folly, Pride and idle mirth, 

Long have turned thy tones to earth; 

I will bear thee, hushed and holy. 


“ Who 1” eagerly asked three of my listeners in : 
a breath. ■; 

“ Miss Amy Bowlby,” I replied demurely, “ her \ 
great-grandfather was an English earl, and they 
still bear the family name, though I suppose there 
is no chance of inheriting the coronet. Amy’s 
mother is from a noble Huguenot family. Misfor- • 
tune stripped her parents of their wealth, and they j 
loft Charleston, where they once lived in the first \ 


Changed in heart, and sad and lowly, 
Into Nature’s mother-breast. 

There my lyre and I may rest. 

There her harmony shall blend 
All its soul with thine, sweet friend! 
Siient lie upon her shnue. 

Tranced in dreams of love divine. 
Till some spirit, lovelier far 
Than earth’s joy and passion arc. 
Missioned from its home to thee. 


circles, and established themselves here, considering Teach a holier melody! 


it a better field in which to find support for them- \ Thcn « awaked by airs^of Heaven, 

selves and children by honest industry.” ! discord all forgiven! 


I said this with some triumph. Its effect was \ 
electric. Not one of the group spoke a word. , 
Aunt Sarah looked at aunt Ellen and both looked j 
at aunt Mary. I was busily occupied in my sewing, j 
or pretended to be so. j 

“ Well, I declare!” at length said aunt 8arah, j 
“I never dreamed of this, and yet I always i 


Meekly let thy music low 
With Creation’s chorus flow, 
With the chiming of the spheres 
Into listening angels’ cars! 

Let henceforth thy dearest lays 
Be attuned to prayer and praise. 
And nought earth-born e’er again 
Thee, my pleadiug lyre, profane! 
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* 1 rise of the Puritans was a death-blow to poetry. 

BARRY CORNWALL.* J The old school went out with Charles the first, 

It is no easy matter to write a son?. A poet, ani * a new one came bis rascal of a sou. 

however great his genius, cannot sit down in his Thcre werc intermediate links, it is true, and, if we 
study and resolve to compose a lyric with any cer- htJ tbe ,eisure ’ we mi S> hl trace them trough this 
tainty of success; for it is only when the heart is P er * ot l- Rut the exquisite delicacy, the chaste dm- 
full and the imagination on fire, that the glowing pbcity of the Shaksperean lyrics were fast giving way 
ideas, directness of purpose and vivid language * be Sb^ er a| 'd conceit of Charles the second s 
which characterize the son*r. coine freolv. It is’ sc h°°h Yet, }>erhaps,in the interval,appeared the 


for this reason that all the best songs in the lan¬ 
guage have been either written by persons who arc 
unknown to fame, or flung off* at a white heat, by 
poets, in moments of lucky inspiration. A lyric 
should he single in its theme—should go at once 
to the subject—should never lose sight of the main 
idea—should be clothed in language appropriate 
and elegant—and should glow with enthusiasm or 
melt with tenderness as the subject may demand, 
but always be interpenetrated, or, as it were, fused 
with the passion or sentiment. Thus, in that noble 
lyric of Burns beginning, “ Ac fond kiss and then 
we sever,” we find the writer rushes, without pre¬ 
lude, into his theme, as if the agony of his soul 
could not bro A delay nor utter aught but his heart¬ 
breaking sorrow. Thus, too, we find that the 
words and idea glow together like melted lava, 
carrying us before them with their intense passion. 
Indeed we know not where to find so perfect an 
example of what we think a song should be. The 
four verses of the second stanzas have never been 
surpassed. 

“I’ll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 

I\ nothing couui rcisiNt my Nancy j 
Bat to see her was to love her, 

L )v*\l)ut her, .and love forever. 

Had we never loved so kindly. 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never ruet—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 

Some of these days we shall indite a paper 
on song-writing; for our thoughts arc full of the 
subject, and, night and day, our heart is musical 
with the lyrics and snatches of lyrics, we have 
picked up, from the Elizabethan age downward. 
There was a stateliness and chivalry about the 
songs of Siflney’s time that charm us even now. 
All through the writings of Shakspeare are scat¬ 
tered beautiful lyrics, like water-lilies gemming a 
starry lake, pure, delicate, ethereal, and lovely, to 
our eyes, as virgins. The dramas of his co’em- 
puraries abound in random pearls, for those grand 
old masters were so prodigul of genius that often 
they flung away, by the road side, jewels which 
Wv'uld now be treasured with eager avarice. The 

* r.nplhh *<>ng* and other smalt poem*. By Barry 
Cornwall. 1 vol. Boston. IV. D. I'tckjior & Co., 
18 U. 


finest songs of the language. Waller is even yet 
a favorite. Milton’s Comus is a lyric. Herrick was 
a lurk, singing high in heaven; and his melody 
swims through the soul till we grow dizzy. Then 
came Suckling. He was a courtier among cour¬ 
tiers, and a wit among wits. He lived when a 
smart saying would make a man’s fortune, when 
; poetry had lost its earnestness and became a bei 
■ esprit, when a pensioned king buffooned it among 
actresses and scoundrels, and made faces at Cla¬ 
rendon in the cabinet Had Suckling lived fifty 
years before he might have been as delicate as 
? Shakspeare, but the times control the man, and his 
songs reflect the age of Nell Gwvnne, French fid¬ 
dlers, and Rochester. Yet what can be finer in its 
way, or more characteristic of that day, than the 
lyric, “ Pr’ythoe why so pale, fond lover!” The 
lost stanzas is the best. 

“Cense, cense, for shame! 

This cannot move. 

This cannot .shake her. 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing cun make her! 

—The devil take her: ’— 

I From the age of Pope to that of Burns there 
' were few song-writers. That dreary waste reminds 
us of a blackened heath which has been burnt by 
fire. It could affird no sustenance. Itwasdcsti- 
\ tute of original genius. The few writers that began 
to bloom in it sickened and died like plants sown 
. in marble, which put forth a few leaves at first, but 
perish as soon as the vitality of the seed is exhausted. 

: But with Bums came a new era. Wnnn from 
nature, of interne passion yet delicate sentiment, 

; his songs thrilled the vast heart of Scotland until 
• she grew wild with music. Instnntly a revolution 
\ began. The land rung with lyrics. Before the 
; close of the century more songs hod been written 
; than were composed in the ninety preceding years. 

The fervor of that time will never be forgotten, 
s By mountain glens, in humble cots, at the borders 
J of the forest the lays of Burns were sung, be- 
| coming at once household gods and proving how 
i directly he had gone to the hearts of the people, 
f He was followed by a crowd of emulating, and, 
j in some cases, imitating admirers. “Auld Robin 
i Grey” was anonymously published—a song that 
i will live forever. Hogg soon arose, and who can 
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deny that he has written many fine songs] Camp- > 
bell’s battle lyrics stir the soul like peals of sudden \ 
thunder. Allan Cunninghams caught the inspira- j 


tion, and to him we are indebted for many fine \ 
lyrics, among them that singularly pathetic ballad, j 
“Its hame, oh I hame, hame fain would I be! ’ > 


which Sir Walter Scott could never listen to witb- 


I was bom on a winter’s mom, 

Welcomed to life with hate and scorn, 

Torn from a famished mother’s side. 

Who left me here, with a laugh, and—died; 
Left me here, with the curse of life, 

To be tossed about in the burning strife, 
Linked to nothing, but shame and pain, 
Echoing nothing, but man’s disdain; 

Oh, that I might again be born. 

With treble my strength of hate and scorn. 


out tears, and which we have heard sung by maidens j 
far from their native land, in accents to melt the j 
coldest heart. In a word, this is the age of Song- > 
writing: and we repeat again that we intend, some j 
of these days, to write a paper on the subject, but 
not until leisure and inspiration will allow us to do j 
so, “ currente calatno ”—with a pen t^t burns as it ' 
goes. ® | 

Who would look for poetry in a lawyer] Yet j 
one df the most delicate song-writers of this cen- : 
tury, Barry Cornwall, known in the courts of West- ? 
minster as plodding “ brother Proctor,” is of that \ 
crabbed, logical and captious profession. We have j 
his volume now lying on our table, fresh as the $ 
white rose beside it, the last and loveliest of Octo- ^ 
ber. Barry Cornwall—the friend and eulogizer of j 
Lamb—the poet of sentiment and love—welcome j 
to our sanctum! There is a bond of union between ; 
us in that we are both lawyers and rather ashamed I 
to be found anywhere except over a brief. In the 5 
seclusion of our study, with the stillness of this ■ 
golden day around, we will cut the leaves and read. 

We have opened at page 64. There is some¬ 
thing exquisitely sweet and delicate in the following 
** song over a child.” 

Dream, Baby, dream! 

The stars are glowing. 

Ilcar’st thou the stream ? 

T is softly flowing. 

All gently glide the Hours: 

Above, no tempest lowers: 

Below, are fragrant flowers 


I was born by a sudden shock,— 

Born by the blow of a ruffian sire. 

Given to air, ns the blasted rock 
Gives out the reddening roaring fire. 

My sire was stone; but mn dark blood 
Ran its round like a fiery flood, 

Rushing through every tingling vein, 

And flaming ever at man’s disdain ; 

Ready to give back, night or morn, 

Hate for hate, and scorn for scorn! 

They cast me out, in my hungry' need* 

(A dog, whom none would own nor feed,) 
Without a home, without a meal. 

And hade me go forth—to slay and steal. 

What wonder, God! had my hands been red 
With the blood of a host in secret shed! 

But no! I fought on the free sea-wave. 

And perilled my li/r for my plunder brave. 

And never yet shrank, in nerve or breath, 

But struck, as the pirate strikes—to death. 

And now, like the gentle voice of her you love, 
heard at vour quiet hearth after the sound of fierce 
tempests out of doors, let us listen to a lay of love. 

Come—let us go to the land 
, Wile re the violets grow ! 

Let’s go thither, hand in hand, 

; Over the waters, over the snow, 

! To the land where the sweet, sweet violets blow. 

\ There—in the beautiful South, 

\ Where the sweet flowers lie, 

: Thou shah sing, w ith thy sweeter mouth, 

t Under the light of the evening sky, 

< That Love never fades, tho’ violets die! 

5 From this delicate little lyric we skip to a poem 
j entitled “ A Chamber Scene,” warm and breathing 
; love in every amorous verse. 


In silence growing. 

Sleep Baby, sleep, j 

’Till dawn to-rnorrow! > 

Why should'st thou w eep, j 

Who know’st not sorrow' ? j 

Too soon come pains and fears; f 

Too soon a cause for tears: $ 

So from thy future years J 

No sadness borrow! - 

Dream. Baby, dream! j 

Thine eyelids quiver. } 

Know’st thou the theme j 

Of yon soft river ? ;■ 

It saith “ Be calm, be sure, ; 

Unfailing, gentle, pure; I 

So shall thy life endure, J 

Like mine, forever!” 

We turn to page 97—still by accident—and ! 
meet a lyric which is in direct contrast to the 
former. There is something almost unnaturally l* 
savage in “ the song of the outcast.” 


Tread softly through these amorous rooms; 
For every bough is hung with life, 

And kisses in harmonious strife. 

Unloose their sharp and wing’d perfumes. 
From Afric, and the Persian looms. 

The carpet’s silken leaves have sprung, 
And heaven, in its blue bounty, flung 
These starry flowers, and azure blooms. 

Tread softly! By a creature fair 
The deity of love reposes, 

His red lips open, like the roses 
Which round his hyacinthine hair 
Hang in crimson coronals; 

And Passion fills the arched halls; 

And Beauty floats upon the air. 

Tread softly—softly, like the foot 
Of WiPier, shod with fleecy snow, 

Who cometh white, and cold, and mute. 
Lest he should wake the Spring below . 

Oh. look!—for here lie Love and Youth, 
Fair Spirits of the heart and mind; 

Alas! that one should stray from truth; 
And one—be ever, ever, bhnu! 
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After that, what so fitting' as the little song, on > 
page 146, which is holy os the slumber of an infant. , 

Softly woo away her breath, \ 

Gentle Death ! s 

Let her leave thee with no strife, J 

Tender, mournful, murmuring Life; | 

She hath seen her happy day: < 

She hath had her bud and blossom: | 

Kow she pale3 and shrinks away, ) 

» Earth, into thy gentle bosom! -< 

She hath done her bidding here, ; 

A libels dear! ) 

Bear her perfect soul above. 

Seraph of the skies,—sweet Love! 

Good she was. and fair in youth, 

And her mind was seen to soar, ' \ 

And her heart was wed to truth: 

Take her, then, for evermore,— 

Forever—evermore! J 

Anl here is a lyric which has been floating 
through our mind ever since we first heard it. 

1 die for thy sweet love! The ground 
Not pameth so for summer rain, 

As I for one soft look of thine; 

Aud yet—I sigh in vain! 

A hundred men nre near thee now— 

Each one. perhaps, surpassing me: 

But who doth lee! a thousandth part 
Of what 1 feel for thee? 

They look on thee, as men will look, 

Who ’round the wild world laugh and rove; 

/ on’y think how sweet‘t would be 
To die for thy sweet love! 

We had closed the volume, but it opens of its 
o vn accord to page 44, where what is called mo¬ 
destly “ A Love Song,” pleads for an car. S 

• r 

Give me but thy heart, though cold; | 

I ask no more! f 

Give to others gems and gold; < 

But leave me poor. | 

Give to whom thou wilt thy smiles; ; 

Cast o’er others all thy wiles; f 

But let thy tears flow fast and free, 5 

For me, with me! f 

Giv’st thou but one look, sweet heart? 

A word— no more ? ; 

It is Music’s sweetest part, 

When lips run o’er! ; 

*Tis a part I fain would learn, <. 

So pr’ythee, here thy lessons turn, 

And leach me, to the close. 

All Love’s pleasures—all its woes! 

These arc but a few of the flowers we might 
cull, nor do we say they are the choicest; but, as 
time forbids “our further delectation,” wc dose the 
book, advising you, friend reader, to purchase it 
forthwith—if a bachelor, that you inav warm your 
heart with a little sunshine before you go hence. : 
and, if not, that you may read it with your lady- . 
love under the light of her eyes. 1 

The sentiment of many of these lyrics is good; : 
but the execution is often inferior. There is a 
baldness about some which the author tries to ex- j 
cuso in his preface, although he seems conscious 1 
that he pleads a bad cause. We will not argue i 


with him, but give judgment at one®. Had he left 
the songs to speak for themselves we should have 
loved him better. A lame defence is far less noble 
than a frank confession. We may forgive a man 
for writing trash, if he keeps it from the world, but, 
when ho thrusts it in our face, it is time to use the 
knout. 8o, when a good thing is set up for some¬ 
thing better than it is, the cheat should receive his 
meed. 

But our poet has many qualities to mitigate bis 
sentence. He has a deep sense of the beautiful—a 
passionate devotion—a heart that vibrates to etch 
of the various emotions of love. He has oi'teo a 
delicacy of sentiment that reminds us of a woman. 
But he is gi^kt in only a single sphere. With him 
love is omnipotent and he is omnipotent with iu 
T he instant he abandons it, his wand is broken and 
the enchanter is powerless. * * * 


THE WEARY SPIRIT. 

TiIERK was a time, a joyous time, when to the willing 
lyre 

The spirit of the bard could sing his songs of youthful 
fire. 

Love, Beauty, Ploaaure, Wealth and Hope forever at 
his side. 

Time seem'd a guardian-ange!—and happiness a 
guide. 

But like some Arab Genii their words were false 
iho’ sweet, 

Their Present was enjoyment, but their Future was 
deceit, 

Time hath become a tyrant-chief that leads the 
follower on 

To shout at everp step ho treads o’er some light 
vision gone. 

And one by one they’ve pass’d away, as to some far 
off grave. 

Some dark, mysterious sepulchre beneath the ocean’s 
wave; 

1 gaze around, but all is lone and desolate to me. 

And life, bereft of friends most dear, seems an 
infinity. 

Yet now aud then a beam of light, a moment such as 
this, 

When I commune with those who feel my memories 
of bliss, 

Will come, as tho’ in mercy, to teach me of that time 

When freed the soul shall walk those lands eternal 
and sublime. 

Those lands of which we seek the shore beyond the 
welkin blue, 

With its beacon light of planet isles forever shining 
through. 

And there at last all troubles o’er, with wings in 
calmness furl’d. 

The weary spirit may repose far in that better world. 

s. c. 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 

BT MRS. ARM S. 8TEPUKKS. 

CHAPTER V. 

"The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 

And the heart of the maiden is desolate now.” 

The wedding day came at length, the publish¬ 
ments had been duly read, and everything was in 
readiness for the double marriage. Some little 
difficulty, however, arose about the place in which 
the festivities were to be kept up. Mr. Taylor had 
made great preparations at his spacious dwelling 
for the union of bis only daughter and her friend, 
but aunt Clare persisted in the affectionate desire, 
which she had all the time expressed, to see her 
niece married beneath the family roof tree. It 
was settled at last that Anna Clare should ho mar¬ 
ried early in the evening at the old farm-house, and 
that, directly after the ceremony, the whole com¬ 
pany should repair to Mr. Taylor’s, witness the 
t-econd union, and celebrate both weddings together 
at the more stately house of the rich man, and that 
l>oth parties would start the next morning on a 
bridal tour. These arrangements were settled by 
the old people almost exclusively. Anna Clare 
was only desirous that her aunt should be made 
happy in any way that pleased her best—and for 
the first time in her life Miss Taylor seemed per¬ 
fectly indifferent to the display that was to be made 
where she was a principal object. Once or twice 
she had even attempted to combat her fatlvr’s reso¬ 
lution to invite a large company, but, finding him 
firm, yielded the point and allowed things to take 
their own course. 

It was a glorious spring morning, and wc were 
all out in the fields gathering blossoms to decorate 
the bridal rooms. The brides, the bridegrooms and 
several of our village friends all were together as 
wc went through the fields. At length we dis¬ 
persed ; some went into au orchard where the trees 
were laden with apple blossoms—some kept the 
open fields and were lost to sight among the violet 
hollows, and by some accident I was left alone on 
the edge of the Wintergreen woods with the bland 
sunshine falling over me like a blessing, and the 
sweet south wind circling me with the warm light, 
and sighing around me balmy with the breath which 
had stolen from the orchard blossoms, and the 
thousand wild flowers that Hushed the turf all 
around. Still was I very sorrowful. A presenti¬ 
ment of ill hung upon my spirit which uo reason 
could subdue. The beauty of that spring morning, 
the merry laughter which came ringing cheerily 
out from the distant orchard—where Warren was 


) breaking down the flowering branches for a troop 
of girls that glanced in and out through the green 
\ foliage—all served only to deepen the almost super- 
\ natural gloom that hung upon me. But why should 
j this he? All was joyful—everything around me 
; bright with spring beauty—why should gloom hang 
> over me alone] I aBked tlu-se questions again and 
•. again. I reasoned earnestly with my own spirit 
t and could answer nothing. But still the gloom 

• was there, and that strange depression which has 

■ never yet failed to warn me of approaching sorrow, 
.< clung around me like a garment. 

I entered the woods and pursued the footpath 
j winding through its green shadows toward the 
' river. There was a place where the hank had 
broken away years before, leaving a little grassy 
ravine which opened to the water. Just in this 
1 pretty hollow grew a tuft of some strange plant, 
\ bearing a profusion of delicate white blossoms 
| which I happened to remember must be in full 
; blooom. 

“ They will he so chaste nnd beautiful for Anna’s 
; hair to-night,” I murmured to myself with a strange 
effort to shake otf the depression which still hung 
' about me, and hastening my steps with the new 
impulse which a recollection of the flowers had 

• created, I followed the footpath through the woods 
; which led me to the old moss-grown log, men- 
' tioned before in this narrative.' It was green 
f almost as the sward on which it lay; for the soft 

spring moss was shooting up from the dark fibres 
matted more thickly every year since it had fallen, 
and the sunshine flung out each varied tint with 
beautiful ctfect. Not throe teet from this log was 
; a clump of young hemlocks entangled with a rag- 
j ged thorn-bush, which overhung the little ravine 
! that I was seeking, and completely concealed it on 
' that side. 

' The hollow had not l»een touched by the sun 
| that morning, and a drop of dew hung trembling 

• in’every one of the white and starry flowers that I 

■ sought. They looked so life-like and pure ir. the 
thick grass that I was reluctant to pull them at 

\ once, and sitting down on a fragment of rock bed- 
\ ded in the turf, unconsciously dropped once more 
into a train of mournful thoughts. I do not know 
. what length of time elapsed, but I was aroused by 
the sound of voices coming through the thicket 
: overhead, and it seemed as if some persons were 
{ standing by the old log close beyond, for the 
\ shadow of two persons, a male and female, broke 
j the network of sunshine flung through the hemlock 
j boughs on the opposite bank. In the moody state 
\ of mind which oppressed mo I had a nervous dread 
: of company, and began to gather the blossoms in 
: haste, determined to steal up the gorge unnoticed, 
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and return home. But my hand had scarcely 
reached the first snowy tuft when it was arrested 
by the voice of Anna Taylor. 

u Why should you doubt what I have told you 
go often 1” it said, “did she not remain obstinate 
in her resentment till my letter arrived, informing 
her of your worth and station 1 Had love softened 
her pride—why did it not exhibit itself when you 
sought an explanation hurriedly, so strenuously ? 
Had you remained the poor dependant her dignity 
would have held out longer I fancy !” 

There was a reply, but so subdued that I could 
neither distinguish the words, nor make myself 
quite certain of the person who spoke. But the 
next instant Anna spoke again slowly, and with 
distinct emphasis. 

“ If such are your doubts, such your feelings, we 
have but to say farewell here, and after to-morrow, 
forever. I can witness your sacrifice and go firmly 
through my own.” 

Again there was a reply, but though I heard the 
language, the voice that uttered it was so tremu¬ 
lous with struggling passions, that it sounded per¬ 
fectly strange. 

“ No, Anna no, I cannot give you up! If I 
forget conscience, honor, everything—your love so 
wild, so passionate, and your glorious beauty must be 
my excuse!” 

My eyes were fixed on the shadows, and though 
the two speakers remained hidden, their motions 
were revealed to me. An urm was flung around 
the female—both shadows were lost in one in an 
instant—then they flung far apart and disappeared 
altogether, as if some sudden fright had separated 
them. 

Who were they—rather who was he? I sprang 
up, caught a branch of the hemlock, and tried to 
climb tue steep bank. The leaves and bark strip¬ 
ped off in my hand—I fell back, staggered dizzily a 
moment, and sprang towards the opening of the 
hollow, determined to confront the speakers, or at 
least satisfy myself as to their identity. But I had 
scarcely advanced three paces when the woods be¬ 
came tumultuous with merry laughter, quick, eager 
footsteps sounded lightly on the turf, and when I 
emerged from the gorge, Anna Taylor was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of girls laughing and talking 
carelessly as the most gleeful among them. Warren 
was by her side, and for the first time, almost, in 
my life, I observed that his brow was clouded, and 
his whole appearance restless and dissatisfied. I 
looked for Kenworthy. He was standing a little 
apart, bantering lightly with one of the girls re¬ 
markable for her petite prettiness, who gave out a 
silvery laugh every time she sprang up to snatch 
the branch of wild cherry blossoms, which hs had 


taken from her and was holding out of reach. It 
was not till a shower of white leaves was shaken 
off in the contest, that Kenworthy resigned the 
hand and gave me a view of his face. It was flushed, 
and his dark eyes glittered with wild excitement 
That might have been from exercise. Again, all 
W48 doubt and suspicion in my mind. But I was 
determined to hear his voice while the passionate 
tones I had just listened to were yet lingering in 
my ear. I approached him quietly. 

“ I do not see Anna Clare,” I said, with all the 
indifference it was possible for one so anxious to 
assume. “ Have you left her in the orchard—or 
has she returned home 1” 

It might have been fancy, and if he did start 
when the name of his bride was a tic rod, it was al¬ 
most imperceptibly. 

“ Miss Clare,” he said, looking abont as if to 
make himself certain that she was not in the group, 
“ l don H know, indeed—we thought you had wan¬ 
dered away together. Have you been long in toe 
woods 1” 

There was something anxious in the expression 
of his face, as he asked the question that renewed 
my doubts. I also saw that Anna Taylor, who 
was gradually drawing toward us, had left off 
talking and seemed to be listening for my answer, 
though her face was turned another way. 

“ I was down in the bottom garden ten minutes, 
perhaps more,” I said, pointing to the clump of 
hemlocks. 

Anna Taylor turned quickly, gave me one keen 
glance and moved away, not before I had caught a 
full view of her face. I had never seen it so pale 
but once before, and that was when Anna CUre 
was taken lifeless from the water in those very 
woods. 

After a moment's hesitation she walked toward 
the hemlocks, and looking down into the hollow 
through the branches, came back again. 

“ Those lovely white flowers,” she said, drawing 
me aside, “ I should like some for my hair to night 
Let us stroll away and get them.” 

She put her arm through mine and we went 
down into the hollow together. Anna seated her¬ 
self on the rock I had so lately occupied, and began 
to gather the blossoms into her lap. 

“ And so you heard all our little quarrel,” aha 
said with a forced laugh, bending down till her 
face was entirely concealed. 

“ How—what quarrel?” I replied, completely sur¬ 
prised out of all presence of mind. 

“ Now, you only make strange of it to save my 
/eelings, I know,” she said, plucking op a tuft of 
blossoms by the root, and busying herself in un¬ 
tangling a strawberry vipe that had grown with 
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them. * Pray don’t mention It to the gitls. They 
would make fine gossip of a dispute on my wed¬ 
ding day, bat Warren is so unreasonable at times—” 

“Warren!” said T, “was it Mr. Warren you 
were talking with ?” 

m Why, who else can you suppose it was ?” she 
replied quickly. 

“ I don’t know, Heaven only does know what 
you are about, Anna, hut the language I heard was 
not such as you would he likely to use with Mr. 
Warren.” 

“ I believe people are not very particular what 
language they employ in a lover’s quarrel,” she 
replied with some impatience, “ I don’t know the 
words that I said, nor could you have heard half 
that I really did say, down here, and through these 
thick hemlocks, unless Indeed you took some espe¬ 
cial pains for the purpose.” 

I saw by the expression of her eye—for now 
she looked in my face—that she was only attempt¬ 
ing to learn the extent of my knowledge by this 
half charge. 

“I heard enough—and very unwillingly—to 
render me unhappy with doubt, nothing more,” 
I said gravely, “I do not know who the person 
was,” here her eyes brightened and she drew a 
quick breath—“but for Anna Clare’s sake—for 
your sake—I hope that it was Mr. Warren, as you 
say, and only a foolish love quarrel.” 

“It was nothing else, believe me!—but hark, 
they are calling for us all through the woods—let 
Us make haste and put these lovely flowers in 
water, or they will be quite withered before eve¬ 
ning.” The strange girl gathered up her silk apron 
as she arose, and the next moment was exhibiting 
the snowy blossoms it contained to the troop of 
friends that had for several minutes been loudly 
railing our names, and warning us that it was time 
to go home. 

“Perfectly beautiful—don’t you think so?” 
Anna was addressing Mr. Kenworthy, and hold¬ 
ing up her apron that he might admire the con¬ 
tents. He bent his head as if to inhale the fra¬ 
grance which stole up from the mass of blossoms. 
I watched them keenly, and was certain that a few 
low words passed between them. Warren stood 
aloof, moody and silent, the very feature of a waTm 
hearted man forced into a quarrel on his wedding 
day. 

As we were returning home through the mea¬ 
dows, Anna Clare joined us from a foothpath lead¬ 
ing to the burial-ground. A serene and not un¬ 
pleasant sadness seemed hanging about the sweet 
girl, but when she caught Kenworthy’s eye, hdr 
face beamed all over with sudden smiles, and 
moving slightly forward she took his arm and 
Vol«. IV.—20 


enquired very gently if he had noticed or regretted 
her absence from the party. The answer was 
murmured in a low' voice, but after the first glance, 
the eyes of the bridegroom avoided those of the 
bride all the way home. 

The evening came at last. Every nook artd cor¬ 
ner of that old farm house was brilliant with lighted 
candles. They glanced on the neatly waxed 
tables, the chest of drawers looming to the ceiling, 
the high backed chairs and the striped carpets that 
decorated the parlor and out-room. Evergreens 
were woven about the sashes with apple blossoms 
and crimson maple branches, till even the kitchen 
was fragrant as a garden. The snow-ball trees 
and lilacs in the front yard, beautiful with the first 
delicate garniture of their young leaves, were bathed 
in a flood of light that streamed through the front 
windows, and a huge old lamp in the hall sent a 
flood of brightness down the door yard walk be¬ 
yond the gate, where a new carriage and a pair of 
beautiful greys which Kenworthy had ordered from 
the city, stood ready to convey the bridegroom and 
his bride to the second wedding. 

Aunt Clare had been dressed since three o’clock, 
and there she sat in her favorite corner, in a dress of 
gray silk taken from the chest of drawers for the 
first time in twenty years, and with a how of white 
satin riband looping hack the transparent borders 
of her cap from one temple, just enough to reveal a 
glimpse of the smooth gray hair part.d beneath. 
Now and then, one who had noticed the good old 
maid closely, might have seen the kerchief of snowy 
lace rise and fall slowly upon the bosom it covered, 
as if she had striven to suppress a sigh which was 
but rendered more painful by the effort. Ofice or 
twice, when she thought herself quite alone, tears 
came stealing one by one down her cheek, but if a 
footstep approached, she would take off her specta¬ 
cles. and wipe the glasses hastily on the folded hand¬ 
kerchief in her lap. The minister—he who had 
read the burial service of Anna White—came in as 
I was remarking these movements from the oppo¬ 
site room, where I had gone for the last time, to be 
certain that everything was ready for the ceremony. 

It was earlier than his hour, but our minister 
knew something of the human heart, and felt, per¬ 
haps, that his support might be required by an old 
and lone woman, about to part with the only object 
of her earthly love, even if the bereavement did 
come in the form of a splendid alliance. He took 
the old maid’s hand, she tried to smile, but the 
tears rained thick and fast from behind her spec¬ 
tacles, and a9 I went up stairs again her sobs came 
to my ear mingled with the mild low voice of our 
minister. There was something very touching in 
the sound, it was the very tenderness of grief, and 
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I was walking slowly up stairs, almost in tears my- j 
self, when the door of Mr. Kenworthy's room \ 
opened and he looked out. I was struck with the j 
pallor of his face which, contrasted with the unusual j 
brilliancy burning in his eyes, gave a sort of wild- > 
ness to his appearance that startled me. j 

“ Who was it that just came in?" he enquired, ) 
and I could hear that his breath came thick and j 
unsteadily. j 

“ The minister," I said, trying to smile. j 

“ And where does all that sound of weeping \ 
come from?" j 

“ It is aunt Clare, poor old woman, you know j 
Anna is all the relative she has on earth." 1 

My words, simple as they were, seemed to agitate j 
him greatly. He leaned against the door-frame and i 
pressed a hand to his forehead. 1 

M Are you ill?" I inquired, terrified by the ex- j 
pression of his mouth. 

He dropped his hand. j 

“ What makes you think so ?" he said, forcing a < 
languid smile. j 

u You are very pale, and—and- " j 

*< Oh ! it is only this white waistcoat," he said, J 
hastily interrupting me, and thrusting his hand \ 
beneath the garment of snowy silk that covered j 
his bosom, he broke off with a start, for that instant j 
there was a bustle in the hall, the gleam of white \ 
garments passing through, and the next moment | 
Anna Taylor came hurriedly up the stairs with her \ 
bonnet on, and a black silk cloak flung over her 
bridal dress. Kenworthy looked earnestly at her as \ 
she came up; she returned his glance, reached forth j 
her hand, and it seemed to me that he must have j 
wrung it painfully. > 

“ Warren will be here in an hour," she said, \ 
“I came early in order to be useful." Again I saw j 
him press her hand before we passed on to the \ 
bridal chamber. \ 

Pure as*the mind of its beautiful owner was that ? 
chamber in the old farm-house. Drapery white \ 
and as if woven from drifted snow hung in a cloud > 
over the bed, and was wreathed about the windows \ 
in a thousand wavy folds, with wild cherry bios- j 
some and such spring garlands only as had no tinge \ 
of color to stain their britlal whiteness. The room \ 
was full of soft and delicious fragrance; and the \ 
fresh night wind which came sighing through the ) 
curtains only served to shake new odor from the \ 
opening bads entangled there. 

Anna Clare was standing before a looking-glass : 
weaving the starry blossoms we had gathered for <: 
her in the morning among the braids of black hair : 
coiled aronnd her head—she dropped some of the 
flowers when we entered and met Anna Taylor 
near the door. 


** I am 90 glad you came early," she said, throw¬ 
ing her arms around Anna Taylor's neck, and pie* 
sing the damask cheek now half averted with her 
lips. “ How you tremble, Anna, I did not dream 
that you would be frightened. I thought it wee 
only silly, timid creaturos like me that gave way to 
nervousness at such times. Come set down and 
let me take off your cloak and bonnet." 

Anna Taylor sat down with her face from the 
light, and she seemed to breath with difficulty. 

“Not yet," she said, resisting Anna Clare's 
attempt to untie her bonnet, “ my hair is arranged 
very nicely, and we had better not put m the 
flowers till it is time to go down, they wither so 
easily." 

“ Well stand up and take off your cloak," I said, 
“ we should all be dressed alike, you know, so let 
ns see if everything is in keeping." 

She hesitated a moment, then flung aside the 
cloak and stood forth where the light could fall on 
the rich folds of her satin dress: never did my eves 
rest on a creature so magi ificently beautiful. The 
color upon her cheek was like that of a ri;>e peach t 
there was an unsettled brilliancy in her eyee that 
made them perfectly overpowering. 

“How beautiful you are,” said Anna Clare, 
stepping back, more folly to admire the superb 
girl, “it is no wonder Warren loves you so. How 
proud he will be of you, and how much of happi¬ 
ness you will both know in the old homestead." 

Thst rich color came and went on Anna Taylor’s 
cheek, and her lips trembled: she made a broken 
answer and really seemed so much embarrassed 
with thoughts of the solemn ceremony drawing 
nearer every moment, that her usual eelf-poeeession 
had entirely departed. 

Anna Clare turned to the toilet which stood 
beneath the little mirror, and a shade of sweet 
moumfulness stole over her face as she took a 
bouquet of violets from a glass and divided it into 
three parts with her trembling fingers. 

“ Some might think it a gloomy omen," she said 
with a faint smile, “that this, the day of our 
friend’s marriage, should be the anniversary of 
Anna W hite's death." 

A superstitious thrill shot through my frame. I 
had forgotten the mournful cause, and yet shadows, 
mournful and gloomy, bad been hanging about me 
all day long as if my soul were faithful to the dead 
in spite of an imperfect memory. Anna Taylor 
started and trembled, the color entirely forsook her 
face, and she sat down shading its changes with 
her band. 

• “To me now," continued Anna Clare, “it is a 
beautiful thought that you and I, her dearest friends, 
should have our earthly love sanctified and rendeicd 
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more holy on the anniversary of that day when j face ahook violently: she shrunk back and sbud- 
she was admitted to the perfect love of heaven. I dered in the great easy chair, but our companion 
thought of it all the morning while I was at her , went on without looking up or seeming to notice 
grave—and it seetns to me as if she were here even ; her terrible agitation. 

now—‘her blessed spirit I mean—rejoicing in our ( “This morning when you were all in search of 
happiness, and in the true faith we have kept with J dowers I thought of my violets, and went to the 
each other.” j grave-yard. We had kept our promise, and my 

The sweet girl paused a moment, and tears, not < conscience told me that some few might be in 
unhappy ones, trembled through her eye-lashes as J blossom for our wedding day. You will hardly 
she gazed upon the violets, as if the spirit of our ; believe how important they seemed, or how still 
friend were lingering amid their beauties. j my heart kept with anxiety as I drew near the 

“ You remember,” she said, and now the tears : burial-ground. The yellow sunshine fell about the 
seemed to flow back into her soft voice, “you \ grave, but the top was all wet with dew, for the 
remember the day when we sat together on the old ' head-stone had flung its shadow there till deep in 
rock after you and I, dear Anna Taylor, bad been [ the morning. I knelt down and parted the thick 
a little unkind to each other. The day when I first jj grass with my hands. They trembled at first, and 
saw Mr. Ken worthy,” again she paused—a faint : I could not see very distinctly, for I had begun to 
tinge came to her cheek, and a smile lighted up the ' weep without knowing it. I shook the tears away 
tears that still lingered in her eyes. i and saw the whole grave flushed with violets in 

“ Do you remember your words that day, Anna?” - full blossom, and wet with dew which still hung 
“ Notv, Heaven be merciful to me as lam faith - } in drops all over their leaves. When I parted the 
ful to you. I can never forget them, for they \ grass the sunshine fell upon them, and it seemed 
seemed to me a very solemn comfort, a kind of ; as if they had been weeping all night for the dead, 
vow which I repeated to my own heart, and pro- ( ? and now broke into a smile of welcome to our 
mised to keep likewise, not for a day or an hour, J wedding day. I gathered these, amid the sun and 
but till death. I shall never forget that day or that < dew. We have kept our promise and need not 
promise—how could I? It was then that I saw \ fear them over our hearts to-night” 
him for the first time in my life, who is to me now j The lovely girl closed the thick lashes that trem- 
more a thousand times than life itself. It was that \ bled over her cheeks an instant when she ceased 
day—as if whole years of existence were to be j speaking, and coming close to me with a smile, 
crowded upon me at once—that I lay trembling for j placed a few of the violets in my bosom. Then 
hours upon the verge of another world. You re- j turning to Anna Taylor, who still sat shrinking 
member how ill I was—but no one would believe j back in her chair, she dropped on one knee, and 
how new, how beautiful existence became to me j was about to perform the same office for her sister 
after that day. I thought of you a great deal in bride: but the moment Anna Taylor felt the damp 
my illness, Anna, and when you were so kind leaves touch her neck, she started up with an ex- 
and watchful I reproached myself continually for clamation that was almost a cry of terror, and 
having said anything, to irritate you—so the mo- \ pushed the gentle girl away. 8he saw our looks 
mem I was well enough to go out I went to the j of amazement, and evidently made a strong effort 
old rock on my way to Anna White’s grave. You \ to conquer her agitation. 

reftiembcr the violets that choak up the little hollow | “Not now,” she said, “not yet. You know I 
close by, they were the first things that I saw after \ am a little superstitious.” 

sitting down to rest in our old place. I gathered \ At that instant the old kitchen clock warned us 
some of the roots and planted them on the upper i of the little time we had to spare. In half an hour 
part of poor Anna’s grave, just above the spot? we should be called fur the ceremony. Anna Tay- 
where her heart rested. While I was pressing the < lor stopped speaking, and stood pale and motion- 
turf around the roots, the thoughts of your words { less while the eight rusty strokes were clanging 
on the rock came to my mind very forcibly, and I J through the house. The pause seemed to have 
repeated them aloud, as if the dear sleeper below \ given her composure and strength. She took the 
would witness the promise for me. When I came J violets from Anna Clare with a strange smile, and 
away it seemed as if I had written that promise in * stepping to the mirror looked in as if anxious about 
sweet blossoms on the heart of our departed friend, j the expression of h<*r face. 

and as if the violets I had planted would perish in her ? “ I will put them in by and bye,” she said, 

dust if you or I ever broke the pledge we had given.” taking up her cloak.. “I must go down and see 
I could see through the tears that filled my own \ if father has come. He promised to bring my pearl 
eyes, that the hand which Anna Taylor held to her i bracelet” 
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“ Bat we shall wear no pearls,” I said, “ and we 
were to dress entirely alike, you know.” 

“True,” she replied, with that strange smile 
again, folding the cloak about her, “ 1 had forgot¬ 
ten, but still I must get the bracelet, or father may 
injure it in his pocket.” 

“ See how you are crushing the violets in your 
hand,” I said hastily, for she had indeed clenched 
the frail things so tightly that they must have 
stained her glove. 

“ Have II” she said, unclasping her fingers so 
abruptly that the flowers fell to the carpet. She 
bent as if to gather them up, then hastily rising, 
drew the cloak over her dress again, and said with 
the same wan smile I had noticed so often during 
the evening—“you will have time to arrange them 
again before I come back.” 

She waited for no answer but left the room, 
closing the door after her, and walking very fast 
so long as we heard her footsteps in the passage. 
We drew on our gloves and sat down—Anna in 
the chair her sister bride had just occupied ; and I 
against the open window, every moment expecting 
the return of our friend. It might not have been 
more than fifteen minutes, though it seemed a full 
hour, when a carriage swept up to the gate, and 
after lifting the window drapery a little 1 saw a 
young man spring out and come up the yard with 
a light step, which could not be mistaken. 

“It is Warren,” I said, drawing near to Anna 
Clare. “His bride must come up now or she will 
hardly be in time.” 

“ I suppose she wishes to be with her father as 
long as possible,” said Anna, while the faint hue 
of her cheek glowed to a rich damask, for she 
heard Warren’s step on the staircase, and knew 
that he was going to Ken worthy’s room. We 
heard another soft stop approaching our door. 
“She is coming now,” said Anna, rising as the 
door was gently pushed open. 

No—it was aunt Clare come to bless her child 
before she became another’s forever. How mild, 
and yet how expressive of troubled fondness was 
that aged face as it bent over the blushing girl. 
No word was spoken, though the lips with which 
the old woman touched the forehead of her child 
quivered as if the affections of her whole being 
were pressing for utteranco. 

“ Bless me, aunt!” said the sweet bride, “ there 
is no one on earth to bless me but you.” 

“ God bless you, my child,” said the old woman 
in a voice that was low, but strangely distinct, 
“ God will bless you !” 

Anna lifted her arms as if to clasp the neck of 
her relative; but the old lady put her gently back, 
for she hoard steps in the passage—quick steps— 


| those of a man eager to reach his destination; and 
aunt Clare was not a woman to indulge in seenes 
| in the presence of persons who might not under- 
| stand them. 

j There was a hurried knock, the door flew open 
on the instant, and Warren stood flushed and 
l panting on the threshold. He gave a sharp glance 
round the chamber. 

“Not here—where is sbel where is he —Miss 
f Taylor I mean!” he added turning unfortunately 
\ first to aur.t Clare, and then to me. 

“ She is below with her father,” I said. 

] “ She is nut below, nor is he in his chamber!” 

\ Before we could speak be had rushed down 
5 stairs—there was a tumult of voices below; lights 
] flashing through the yard and down the street, 
| Deacou Taylor rushed into the chamber without 
\ knocking and out again; the tumult grew louder, 
' and a carriage whirled from the gate—and there 
' stood that lone woman, with Anna Clare in her 
i arms, mute as a statue, and almost as white. The 
; bride had fainted perhaps; no one could tell; for if 
we approached her the poor aunt would wave us 
\ off with one hand, and gather that pale head to her 
j bosom with the other, and poor Anna lay there 
j like a babe stricken with death in its mother's 

< embrace. 

\ We left the room, one and all, for aunt Clare 

< turned her face toward the door with a pleading 
' look as if she desired to be alone. 

When I returned again the bouse was deserted 
and still as the grave. I crept up stairs with a 
} heavy heart The door to Kenworthy’s room was 
| open, and I went in. He had taken nothing with 

< him, not even his dressing-case. The light which 
| he had been using was not one-fourth consumed, 
j and since it had been kindled had sacrificed the 

happiness of a human being. Strange—strange 
| that the destiny of an immortal soul may be sealed 
\ forever in less time than is occupied in burning out 

< a farthing caudle! ~ 

| I went to the bridal chamber: the windows were 
; still open, and every gush of air that swept through 

< came laden with fragrance. Lights were burning 
! in the heavy silver candlesticks which stood on the 
\ toilet as we had left them hours before, but the 
f wicks were long and crusted on the lop, and they 
| flared dismally as I opened the door and let in a 
' fresh current of air. 

| Not a sound was in the room. It seemed like a 

• death chamber, for there upon the snowy bed lay a 
' human form rigid as marble, and to appearance 

• quite as lifeless. I koew that it was Anna Clare, 
by the gleam of her satin dress which lay around 
her heavily and still, like the marble folds which 

' an artist sometimes throws ov«.r his recumbent 
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statues. I went around the bed—for she was 
lying on one side—and bent over the sufferer. Her 
eyes were partly closed, the lids perfectly motion¬ 
less, and the entire face so cold, that I should have 
thought her dead but for the bright Vermillion tinge 
on her lips. I listened for her breath, there was 
no sound or motion—how like it all was to disso¬ 
lution save that unnatural tinge of red—the star 
like fioweia seemed frozen in her hair, and the vio¬ 
lets lay upon her boaom as if they had been token 
back and flung upon the tomb-stone. No breath 
heaved them from whose shelter they were gathered, 
or gave one flutter to their dark leaves—there they 
reposed, purple and still, over the heart which had 
throbbed so fondly but a few hours before. The 
bridal gloves were still on the small and lifeless 
hands—the snow white slippers on her feet. It 
seemed as if they had dressed out a corpse in 
mockery, and laid it upon Anna Clare’s bridal tied. 

After a time it seemed to me that the violets 
moved. It might have been a breath of oir passing 
over them, but once more I bent down agonized 
with suspense, pressed those crimson lips with 
my own, and shrunk back with a shudder. They 
were moist and cold. That vivid red was a ridge 
of blood that had welled up to her mouth, drop by 
drop, even when she did not seem to breath. 

1 looked about terrified by the loneliness that 
surrounded me. I heard some one coming up the 5 
yard, enter the hall, and ascend the stairs with a ■ 
mournful and measured step. It was poor aunt j 
Clare. She had been forth alone in search of a j 
doctor, for in the confusion, all her neighbors bed 
left the hoase supposing that enough to chmfort ; 
the sufferers remained above stairs. The doctor 
was absent, and the poor old woman came back as 
she supposed to her solitary watch. She moved 
round to where I was standing, and taking the suf- 
feter’s hand drew off the glove and pressed it to 
her lips and forehead and withered cheek. Then 
laying it softly on the bed she drew me close to her 
side. 

“ Is it not written,” she 6aid, in a solemn voice, 

“ that the sins of the father shall be visited upon 
the children even unto the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion. Thirty years ago I lay as she does now, 
w ith a crushed heart, smitten to the earth, lifeless 
as she is. I awoke with the energii a and hopes of 
my being paralyzed, weary and broken —with no 
future but the grave—no powers of feeling which 
the events of life could arouse for an instant. I 
was betrayed like her, and they who wronged me 
were her father and my own sistrr—an ! now—now 
w l at am 1? a poor whimsical old maid—alone— 
alone, for she is dyiug, and I have nothing left to 
love or hate.” 


20& 

j The old woman fell upon her knees and wept, 

\ till the sound of her grief filled the chamber, 
j “Do not give way so—she will recover, she 
| moved a moment since—this is not death !” I said, 
j with a desperate effort to give consolation, 
j “ God forbid that she ever breathes again,” said 
s the old woman lifting her face, which gleamed out 
j stern and solemn through the tears that bedewed it. 

I “Girl, girl, you little know what it is to creep 
; broken-hearted to the grave through a lapse of 
dull weary years. Your soul drained of its best 
‘ affections, bereft of all faith in human virtue—un- 
: loving—unloved. Oh, God ! it ia misery, that, when 
life is darkened, it will yet cling to you. Kneel 
} down, child, clasp your hand with mine and pray 
; that the heart of that good young creature may 
break at once! Oh, it is a dreadful fate to feel its 
strings withering up one by one—a weary, weary, 

: fate—and pray for me, girl—for the old maid. It 
would be a happy thing if we could both go to- 
' gether. We have never been apart since she was 
\ a little helpless child. What can I do when she is 
$ gone!” 

J “ Aunt,” murmured a faint voice from the bed, 
| “don’t mourn 60 —I shall be better soon—don’t, 
| don’t.” Anna Clare opened her meek eyes and 
l struggled feebly to rise, but she fell back faint and 
\ helpless again. 

But why should my pen dwell upon that pain¬ 
ful scene, why describe the feebleness that crept 
over the poor old maid as she followed her child to 
the gruve, her life ebbing away step by step with 
the failing strength of my poor friend as a shadow 
diminis ea with the substance 1 I am sad and agi¬ 
tated with dwelling on the mournful history. 

The next year I stood alone on the old trysting 
rock—stood alone by the graves of Anna White 
and Anna Clare. They were side by side, the 
seme willow overshadowed the head stones, and 
the violets had crept from one grave to the other 
and woven a network of blossoms over both alike, 
and a few stray plants were spreading over the 
resting place of poor aunt Clare, for the graves 
were close together, and nothing but the dates cut 
deep in the marble slabs mark the difference be¬ 
tween the weary and the broken-hearted. 

Since that terrible wedding night I have seen 
Anna Taylor and her husband, how and where I 
have no heart to say here. Enough, that the re¬ 
tribution of their own aits was following them close 
and sure. At some future time, perhaps, when 
Anna Taylor is de..d and her history complete, tire 
rest may be written. 

Warren! they tell me he has returned to his 
native village and settled down in the homestead. 
That the oak grove rings with the shouts of chil- 
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dren at play, and that a sweet young matron is ; 
sometimes seen leaning upon his arm on a spring i 
morning when the orchards are in bloom, or saun- i 
tering idly at sunset by the “ trout stream woods,” j 
while the children are gathering young winter- j 
green on the knolls, or treading down the broken < 
leaves in search of ground-birds nests. 


WILT THOU THINK OF ME. 

BT A • X. CLARKE. 

When the purple dawn streaks the eastern hills, 

And the bright stars fade in the azure sky; 

When the morning dew through the flower distils. 
Like the tears that start in glad beauty’s eye— 

When the glorious sun casts his beams around, - 

And wakes by his light Nature’s song of glee; 
When the birds and flowers mingle sweets and sounds 
To gladden thy heart—wilt thou think of me? 

When the spring appears, and the zephyrB creep 
Through the shady vales where the violets glow; 
When the summer comes and absorb’d in sleep, 

Are the voice of birds and the streamlets flow; < 
When the yellow leaf and the fading flowers < 

Show the marks of autumn’s touch to thee— ' 

When the chilling blast of the wintry hours 
O’er the landscape sweeps—wilt thou think of me ? 

When thy hopes are fair, and thy hours are bright, 
And thy thoughts are tinged with the glow of love; 
When thy bosom feels the thrill of delight, - 

And all around thee in gladness move— : 

When the scene shall change, and sadness and gloom j 
From thy heart shall take all its lightness and glee; > 
When thou fain would’st rest in the friendly tomb— \ 
In thy joy and grief—wilt thou think of me? 

When my wanderings cease, and my time is o’er, - 
And my head shall rest the green turf below; 

When each pulse is still, and my heart no more > 

Feels the thrill of joy, or the throb of woe, j 

When this aching breast shall forget to weep, i 

And my thoughts no more can revert to thee— 5 

When my eyes are closed in a dream-ess sleep, < 

May I knenp that thou wilt remember me 1 \ 


THE TOILETTE. 

BT MBS, B. P. THOMAS. J 

< 

Beauteous as Dian on the summer hills J 

Winding her silver horn at early day— \ 

What soft emotion in thy bosom thrills, 

To bid thee pause? Is he, the loved, away ? 

In battle-field, or toss’d on ocean’s breast? > 

Or has he left thee but an hour before j 

After his lion-heart its love confess’d? 

Thy cheek the roseate brushes cover o’er, \ 

And last and wild I see thy pure heart beat— 

T is this—ah! sleep and dream, for love's young dream 
is ever sweet. 


VILLAGE LIFE. 

BT XIII CHRISTIAN HANSON. 

Village Life! How many pleasing ideas does 
the term call up in the fervid imagination—peace, 
purity, cheerfulness, simplicity, kindness, rural 
scenes and rustic sports. The words have magic 
power. The chord of feeling is touched and 
sweetly will it vibrate beneath the hand of the 
magician, fancy. Hallowed by the muse of Gold¬ 
smith and of Crabbe, village life is decked with 
images the most delightful. It rises up before us 
even as they have painted it: the holiest, kindliest 
feelings live in their pages: the religious, the do¬ 
mestic, the neighborly virtues shine brightest there. 
The village church—the village school—the Tillage 
green! Sweet thoughts of gentleness and love are 
ye a dream? Do ye exist only in the pure minds 
which have so sweetly shadowed ye forth ? Ah! 
how often has the inhabitant of the busy city, worn 
with the cares of the world, yearned for your peace¬ 
ful joys, dear village life? How often has the 
member of refined society, satiated with gaiety, 
longed for a retreat, which he thinks can only be 
found among your shades! Yea! the mourner 
over past joys—the man or the woman who has 
seen the fleeting wealth of this world depart, seeks 
for obsunty and happiness in village life. 


THE SWISS GIRL. 

BT ANNA WHARTON. 

She stands among her native hills. 

But from her nzure eyes 

The sad and patient 3oul looks out 
As twilight in the skies. 

She thinks not of her native cot. 

Or sheep-fold in the vale. 

Or merry sisters round the hearth. 

When beats the wintry hail. 

They say she daily climb3 the height. 

To muse and look alone. 

O’er winding vale and snowy hill 
Toward the far-ofT Rhone! 

For there her lover toils for wealth 
In plains of gay Champnigne,— 

It is her dream to sec him first 
When he returns again. 

Dream on!—for faithful to his vow. 

He nightly turns his eyes 

To wh$re the faint but rosy east 
Tells of his Alpine skies. 

Dream on!— he longs for thee, sweet girl, 
A8 ring-dove for his nest. 

And soon the wnnd’rer shall return 
To love, and home, and rest! 
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PA8HI0N8 FOR DECEMBER, i 

We give this month, in our colored plate, further 
out-of-door costumes for winter, appending below j 
descriptions of the newest styles for morning and j 
evening in-door dresses. j 

Fig. i.—A Promenade Dress of plaid green silk, 
over which is worn a mouse colored manteau, the j 
bottoiq of which is edged with a vandyke trimming i 
The armlets, and a sort of hood, turned down and j 
lined with crimson, are also trimmed in this man > 
ner. B<ftnel of dark purple velvet, trimmed outside \ 
with roses and black lace, and ornamented in the <1 
interior with roses. I 

Fig. u.—A Promenade Dress of rich brown j 
color, trimmed with two bands of fur around the \ 
skirt. Tight sleeves, adorned with lace cuffs. A j 
rich fur cape and muff to match the color of the J 
dress, and a velvet bonnet a shade darker trimmed J 
with marabouts complete this beautiful and fashiona- j 
ble walking dress. j 

Fig. hi.—A Promenade Dress of striped blue \ 
silk, over which is worn a black or purple velvet $ 
cloak, with wide hanging sleeves over the armlets. I 
The cloak is lined with white silk. Bonnet of a deep \ 
rich blue, trimmed with black lace and crimson buds | 
inside and light blue marabouts outside. < 

An Evening Dress. —A very elegant style of 1 
evening dress has just appeared in Paris, composed j 
of rich white glacee silk, shot with French grey; the * 
jupe trimmed with three rowB of broad open-worked j 
point d' Ale neon lace, placed at regular distances, so j 
as to give it the appearance of broad tucks. The j 
corsage and short sleeve is made to fit close to the j 
figure; the former being encircled with a berthe, and j 
the latter entirely covered with two deep falls of the < 
same description of lace as that which decorates the > 
skirt. The coiffure is gracefully arranged with a | 
nopud of French grey ribbon, placed on the left side ( 
of the head. j 

A Carriage Dress.— We have also received the \ 
pattern of a Carriage Dress peculiarly appropriate j 
for the season. The dress is composed of blue cloth J 
of the richest quality; the corsage a VAmazone being J 
high, fitting close to the figure, and having lappels to j 
fall back in the front; it has, however, no collar; the j 
waist is long and pointed, the corners being slanted j 
off; it is fastened before, aud as far as the lappel \ 
reaches, has two rows of gold buttons; the sleeves j 
are tight nearly to the wrist, it is then widened so as j 
to form an open cuff, from beneath which is seen a l 


and, in our next number, in season for the winter 
assemblies, we shall give full details of the newest 
ball costumes. Generally we may say that crapes 
and bareges are the materials most in fhvor. We 
cannot do better than cite the following as being of 
the latest fashion and most distingue appearance. A 
dress of white crape, a double jupe, the under skirt 
trimmed with a fulling of green silk, which encircles 
the top of the hem, and is repeated upon the edge 
of the upper skirt ascending en tablier up the fVont, 
very short sleeves, open and embroidered all round, 
cortege a la grecque, similarly embroidered round the 
shoulders; in order to complete this toilette it is 
necessary that the coiffure should be extremely sim¬ 
ple, and without any other ornament than a gold and 
green ribbon. The other dress is composed of pink 
barege , embroidered in white silk, the jupe being 
encircled with a light embroidery, the front breadth 
of the skirt being entirely covered by a similar one 
reaching up to the point of the corsage. The second 
skirt is made very much shorter, and open in the 
front, the sides of which are ornamented with em¬ 
broidered facings, a wreath of embroide ry running 
round the edge pareille to the one on the under skirt; 
the sleeves are made large and very short, being 
exquisitely and delicately embroidered, as well as 
the corsage a tnnique. The head dress is simply 
composed of a branch of pale pink and white roses, 
rendering this the most graceful toilette that the pre¬ 
sent season has produced. W r e have also remarked 
that organdie is becoming a favorite material for this 
kind of dress; for instance, nothing can be prettier 
than one in white, a demi jupe , both of which jupes 
are embroidered, the upper one being trimmed with 
a splendid lace. 

Evening Dresses.— These are all the vogne. They 
are worn over ball-dresses or at the theatres—the 
form of Ihem being of the most distingue character, 
but what strikes us principally is the manner in which 
they are trimmed. Above all they have some resem¬ 
blance to the shape of a large camail , and are com¬ 
posed, that is to say the exterior, of satin, lined with 
florence, with the addition of a very thin wadding 
between the two tissue. The wadding is then run 
all round to the lining, and then, with a plain round 
cord, a pattern is formed, of squares about four cen¬ 
timetres in sixe which may be placed so as to form a 
double row. The double cord is then attached, a 
points devant , a space of a millimetre being loft be¬ 
tween each square; when this is done all round, the 
satin is placed over and run down on each side of 
the cord like quilting; the working in of the silk 


double ruffle; there are four gold buttons on the j causes the satin to rise so as to form regular small 
sleeve between the wrist and elbow; the cuffs and j squares. By the same method the lozenge form can 
lappels are trimmed with rich blue velvet; the skirt ) be adored, with this difference, that the centre of 
is long and very full, and is simply ornamented with > each lozenge is run round till it gradually diminishes 
five rows of velvet up the front. The front of the J in the centre, adding much to the effect. It is need- 
bonnet is open, long and rounded at the ears; it has 1 less to observe that this elegant description of mantle 
r wreath of the most delicate blue flowers, placed j will be generally adopted this winter, 
high and far back toward the crown; the interior has | Caps.— The caps most in fashion are the bonnets 
brides of blonde, interspersed with blue flowers to j a la veille: they are small, round and plailod, allow 
correspond with those which ornament the exterior, j of the ear being seen, and show to great advantage 
Ball Dresses. —Many very beautiful patterns for £ the front of the face. Some have naeuds of different 
ball-dresses have come out since our last report, < colored ribbon. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

The fourth volume is now closed. The ensuing one 
will surpass the present as much as it has surpassed 
its predecessors. A corps of permanent contributors, 
selected from the first female writers of America, will 
monthly adorn our pages, and aid us in making this 
magazine the peculiar favorite of the ladies. We hope 
to show, during the coming year, what the sex can 
do to create a literature, that shall at once be ele¬ 
gant, amusing and instructive. For this purpose we 


during the month, the second series of Campbell's 
life of- Frederick the Great, as well as a new work 
by Cooper, entitled “ Life Before the Mast” They 
announce also a new Hovel in press from the same 
author. 

J. <$■ H. Q. langley will soon publish an illustrated 
edition of Eliza Cook's poetry. Also a complete 
edition of Mrs. Ellis's works elegantly embellished. 
They will also publigh, an edition of Mackworth 
Praed's poems, now first collected by the Revi Rufus 
W. Griswold. The same gentleman, we learn, is 


shall rely chiefly, if not altogether, on female pens. en ? a ? e< * > n editing a splendid edition of thft songs of 
And we are assured of success because among our ; l ^ e * ate B^ley. 

* The Appletoni have published 4 ‘The Rose. 1 or 
Affection's Gift for 1844," a very beautiful annual, 
illustrated by ten engravings. They announce Lie- 


permanent contributors will be found writers of every 
cast of mind, who will sustain alike the variety and 
merit of our pages. 


In the other departments the merit of the magazine \ a new work, “Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 


and its relation to Commerce, Physiology and Agri¬ 
culture.*' This house is chiefly occupied, at present, 
in the publication of religious works. 


shall be fully maintained. For a description of the 
einbelli8hinent8 to be used we refer to the prospec¬ 
tus. There too will be found presented the reasons ■ 
why this periodical has gained, and will maintain the : 
reputation of giving the earliest and most correct re- j 
ports of the fashions. Taste and elegance in attire, \ 
we need not say, are indispensable to a lady; and i 
the latest information on dress is a matter of moment j 

to the sex. From the full reports that accompany ; w ^° ^ aye P a ' d only to January, 1841. will 

the plates much benefit may be derived, especially j ce ’ ve l ^ e work no longer unless they intimate their 
by those residing in the country. , wish to that effect and renew their subscriptions. 

We wish, in conclusion, to every fair reader a - ^Mob* will bear in mind that the January number 


PUBLISHER’S CARD. 

As this is the last number of the volume, subscri- 


happy new year! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| will be ready for mailing early in December, and 

< that no time ought, therefore, to be lost in forward- 

< ing names and money. The ensuing volume will be 
J far richer than the present, in both the literary and 
' pictorial departments. We refer to the prospectus. 

The premiums offered for procuring subscribers to 


E. H. Butler is the publisher of “The United ] 

States Almauac for 1844." In the accuracy and ! ,kj s work nrp «,nrth tfcn ♦♦ r 6 

. - . . . , J i tn,s work are worth the attention of post-masters, or 

«M.pl.y . r of yrnttc. U na wort „ without . i other, who may find It convenient to procure dub.. 

What we promise we perform; and all premiums 

offered shall be duly sent. We publish our annuals 


rival. It embraces information on astronomy, com¬ 
merce, politics, and a variety of other subjects; and 
is, in short, a complete compendium of knowledge. 
The editors are Mr. Downes, late of the N. E. Boun¬ 
dary Survey, and Freeman Hunt, editor of the Mer¬ 
chant’s Magazine. Mr. Butler continues the publi¬ 
cation of Frost's Pictorial United States, and of the 
Naval Biography, both excellent works which im¬ 
prove with every number. 

J. M. Campbell $ Go. has issued the “Errors of 
Romanism traced to their origin in Human Nature,” 


; and novels in a way that allows their transmission by 
| ma *l : —can the same be said of all our cotemporaries f 
j We wish it distinctly understood that we shall not 
j impose on subscribers by issuing a good number for 
| January only, but that the merit of our work will be 
| sustained throughont the year. We are determined 
j to publish as good a magazine for two dollars as has 
< hitherto been done for three. We have the means 
r a , u , , ... { to do this, and we intend to use them. A youne and 

" l " ,he “ I periodical po.ae..e, gre.t advantage, over 

. K ?, g r d ' ,CU T n ' W U r “ d W,th ,n 0,der one > specially over one eaten up by a heavy 

umeiy by all tecta. From the same house we have | is , of n0 n.paying eubacribera. 7 

the fourth and fifth numbers of “The Foreign Semi- j 

Monthly Magazine," the latter adorned with a portrait [ — 

of Espartero. ) 

Harper $ Brothers continue the publication of S THE JANUARY NUMBER, 
their seriala. McCulloch’a Gazetteer haa advanced \ Look out for the January number! It will be 
to the wath number. Milman’. Gibbon la being pub- ; uiuutpa»$td and m» mtnile. We n, thi. fear- 

hsbed in numbers, of which the first is before us. ! lessly. Wait and see! 

Hannah More’s works appeared in serials from the j 

tame house, which is also occupied on Prescott’s i -- 

History of the Conquest of Mexico, a work shortly j 

to appear. \ ANNA TAYLOR. 

Lea $ Blanchard are engaged chiefly in the pub- j 
lication of medical works; but they have issued, \ 


The copy-right of this story is secured according 
to law. 
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